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STATE  CREDIT. 

The  MiBsissippi  Bonds  mast  be  paid.  To  the  last  dollar,  the 
last  cent,  the  last  mill,  every  pledge  of  the  public  faith,  whether 
by  the  collective  whole  of  our  glorious  Union,  or  by  any  one  of 
its  constituent  parts,  must  be  honorably  redeemed  —  be  the  con- 
sequences, be  the  cost  what  they  may.  Be  justice  done  though 
the  firmament  fall. 

It  is  true  that  the  People  of  the  State  have  been  shamefully 
defrauded.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
their  own  fault.  They  have  now  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  about 
five  millions  of  dollars  as  the  natural  retributive  penalty  of  their 
own  folly.  And  if  they  will  but  lay  well  to  heart  the  lesson  they 
have  been  taught,  it  is  worth  its  price.  They  have  bought  their 
experience  much  cheaper  than  some  of  their  neighbors.  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  for  example,  —  and  Pennsylvania,  far  excellence  ! 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  feeling  which  has  been  excited  in 
Mississippi  in  relation  to  this  subject.  We  Hre  not  surprised  that 
a  powerful  and  respectable  opinion  has  formed  and  declared  it* 
self  against  the  payment  of  these  bonds.  It  may  perhaps  be  that 
of  a  majority  of  its  citizens  —  though  the  recent  election  is  by 
no  means  to  be  regarded  as  any  decisive  evidence  to  that  effect. 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  that,  among  those  whose  suffrages  have 
elected  Governor  Tucker,  a  much  larger  number  than  that  of  his 
majority  over  his  competitor  may  have  had  no  serious  idea  that 
the  bonds  ought  to  be,  or  actually  would  be,  repudiated.  Yet 
even  if  it  were  the  present  will  of  a  clear  popular  majority,  we 
would  ascribe  it  rather  to  a  temporary  though  natural  exaspera- 
tion against  the  authors  of  this  great  fraud  upon  the  State ;  blind- 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  that  more  calm  and  just  view  of  all 
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the  bearings  of  the  question,  which  we  should  still  feel  certain 
that  they  would  not  fail  to  take  after  a  brief  season  of  *^  sober 
second-thought." 

Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt  —  that  the  charge  so  angrily 
brought  against  the  people  of  Mississippi,  of  a  wilful  and  delibe- 
rate spirit  of  bad  faith,  of  public  dishonesty  and  dishonor,  in  the 
threatened  repudiation  of  the  bonds  in  question,  is  a  gross  cal- 
umny. Made  originally  by  those  whose  pecuniary  interest 
prompts  their  clamor  on  this  charge,  it  is  reechoed  by  a  party 
press,  which  seeks  to  turn  it  to  a  political  adraatage.  In  our 
own  opinion  the  argument  of  the  anti-bond  party  is  an  unsound 
one ;  yet  is  it  by  no  means  a  clear  case  or  a  simple  question. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  urged,  and  idth  more  than  phusibi- 
lity,  on  both  sides ;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  the  great  body 
of  those  among  the  Democratic  Party  of  Mississippi  who  support 
the  repudiation,  would  be  found  the  last  to  attempt  or  desire  to 
evade  the  payment  of  a  just  debt  or  an  honorable  obligation  No 
one  would  pretend  that  in  a  private  transaction,  parallel  in  all  its 
features  to  the  case  in  question,  the  slightest  obligation,  techni- 
cal or  equitable,  would  attach  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  to  pay 
the  bonds  so  fraudulently  issued  by  a  dishonest  agent,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  express  prohibition  of  the  very  authority  under  which 
the  latter  held  all  his  legal  existence.  The  principle  of  law  in  foree 
in  that  State,  moreover,  is,  that  the  transfer  of  choses  in  action, 
even  to  innocent  third  parties,  can  involve  no  prejudice  to  any 
rights  or  equities  on  the  part  of  the  obligor.  If  some  one  must 
suffer  from  the  dishonesty  of  an  unfaithful  agency^  it  must  be  the 
party  who  trusts  him  without  the  proper  and  prudent  scrutiny 
which  he  ought  to  have  made  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
powers.  If  we  apply  to  the  State  the  analogy  of  a  private  trans- 
action of  the  same  character,  the  advocates  of  repudiation  must 
stand  unanswerably  justified.  And  this  view  of  the  question  — - 
combined  with  a  sympathy  for  the  honest  People  that  has  been 
made  the  victim  of  the  fraud  of  the  case  —  has  led  several  of  the 
democratic  papers  of  the  north  to  sustain  them  in  that  position. 
But,  like  many  similar  applications  of  private  analogies  to  public 
transactions,  the  argument  is,  we  repeat,  in  our  judgment  an  un- 
aoimd  one;  and  we  should  sadly  belie  the  past  character  pfid 
•eonrse  of  the  Democratic  Beview,  if,  entertaining. this  opinj/9ny 
we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  cheeked  by  ai)y  partisan  ^oi^id- 
eratioBy  from  its  frank  and  free  expression. 

The  anti-bond  argument  is  this:  — In  the  first  plaoe,  the  Con* 
atitution  of  the  JState  expresaly  requires  that  evory .  law  for  the 
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pledge  of  the  public  credit  shall  receive  the  distinct  sanction  of 
two  snecessive  Legrislatares.  Now  it  is  true  that  a  certain  law 
was  passed  at  one  session,  and  duly  confirmed  at  the  next,  author- 
bing  the  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  State,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
Millions  of  dollars,  to  the  great  *^  Union  Bank,"  which  it  was  then 
determined  to  crei^te.  But  a  supplementary  law  was  passed 
shortly  after,  inrolving  a  material  change  of  the  original  law, 
and  authorizing  a  direct  subscription  by  the  State  to  the  stock  of 
the  bank ;  and  it  was  under  this  law,  which  had  not  passed  throagh 
that  ordeal  of  popular  ratification  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  that  the  transaction  in  question  took  place.  At  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  this  supplementary  act,  a  minority  in  the  Legisla- 
ture (at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  recently  elected  Governor,  Mr. 
Tucker)  entered  a  formal  protest  against  it,  as  unconstitutional 
and  void.  In  the  second  place,  the  provisions  of  this  very  act 
itself  were  palpably  violated  in  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  by  a  fraud- 
ulent collusion  between  the  Union  Bank,  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  it  for  the  negotiation  of  the  bonds,  and  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  by  which,  through  the  name  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Biddle,  they  were  purchased.  They  were  sold  at  a  credit  instead 
of  for  carii,  and  instead  of  being  made  payable,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  law,  in  ^  current  money  of  the  United  States,"  were 
made  payable  in  London,  in  sterling  currency,  at  a  rate  of  4*9.  6</. 
to  the  dollar,  involving  a  heavy  loss,  and  a  departure,  as  it  is 
alleged,  from  that  standard  of  "  par  value,"  which  was  prescribed 
by  the  law.  The  total  amount  of  loss  thus  sustained  by  the 
State,  through  the  Bank,  by  the  departure  from  this  double  requi- 
sition of  cash  and  par,  is  computed  by  Governor  McNatt,  in  his 
celebrated  Letter  to  the  Hopes  of  Amsterdam,  at  the  enormous 
sum,  on  the  five  millions  of  bonds  sold,  of  $1,084,781  00.  Now, 
it  is  contended  that  the  express  conditions  on  which  the  public 
faith  was  plighted,  as  represented  in  these  bonds,  having  been 
*thus  vtolatiftd,  no  obligation  afifecting  the  State  was  created  by  the 
transaction; — that  these  violations  of  condition  were  not  of  an 
iaHOaterial  character,  but  substantially  afifecting  the  rights  and 
the  safety  of  the  State,  as  the  obligor  on  the  bonds ;  the  ability  of 
th4  Bank  to  pay  them,  as  well  as  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  its  crea- 
tion, being  prejudiced  to  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  thus  ille- 
gally and  improperly  incurred  by  it  in  the  operation ;  —  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Sute,  and  the  law  under  which  the  bonds 
were  issued,  were  public  documents,  of  which  all  parties  interest- 
ed were  bound  to  tske  notice,  and  to  inform  themselves,  at  their 
own  peril  if  they  should  neglect  so  obvious  a  duty  of  prudence ; 
«««that  it  is  therefore  to  the  Union  Bank  which  issued,  and  the 
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Bank  of  the  United  States  which  purchased  and  resold,  or  pledged, 
the  bonds  in  question,  endorsed  with  its  own  guarantee,  that  tkc 
European  holders  of  them  must  look  for  their  redemption,  and 
not  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  —  and  &ially,  that 
inasmuch  as  no  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  ever  eame 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  or  vnder  the  control  of  any  of  its 
officers,  there  is  no  equity  in  the  case  against  it  so  as  to  counter 
act  the  undeniable  technical  illegality  of  the  transaction  on  the 
part  of  the  two  banks,  and  to  impose  on  the  State  an  obligation 
of  honor  to  redeem  the  bonds. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  the  anti-bond  argument.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  they  constitute  at  least  a  strong  prima  facu 
case  in  favor  of  the  proposed  repudiation ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
silence  the  clamor  we  have  heard  against  the  people  of  llissi^* 
sippi,  as  desiring  to  evade  the  redemption  of  the  public  iaith  of 
the  State,  fairly  and  legally  plighted.  That  is  precisely  the 
hinge  of  the  question,  and  to  assume  that  the  public  faith  is 
so  plighted,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  complete  peii^ 
tio  principit.  And  to  infer  from  the  present  agitation  of 
this  controversy,  that  there  either  exists  now,  or  is  likely  to 
arise,  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  anything  like  a  for* 
midable  disposition  to  repudiate  their  public  debts,  is  as  ab- 
surd as  it  is  calumnious.  We  are  profoundly  and  perfectly  con* 
vinced,  that  every  dollar  of  the  public  stocks  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  will  be  eventually  paid,  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
redemption  of  their  plighted  honor.  Fearful  as  may  be  the  de- 
moralization, with  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  which  has 
been  the  worst  of  the  fruits  of  our  paper-money  credit  system, 
we  have  no  fear  that  it  has  proceeded  to  such  a  length  as  this. 
And  of  one  thing  are  we  especially  certain — that  the  Democratio 
Party,  which  is  and  must  continue  in  the  long  run  the  dominant 
power  in  the  country,  will  be  the  very  last  portion  of  the  whole 
people,  with  whom  the  base  infamy  of  such  a  proposition  will  be 
ever  likely  to  meet  a  favorable  reception.  For  we  are  the  party 
which,  throughout  the  struggles  and  discussions  of  the  last  tea 
or  twelve  years,  about  these  questions,  has  placed  itself  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  credit  —  the  party  of  mode- 
ration, of  prudence — the  payings  in  contradistinction  to  the 
borrowings  party.  In  private  afiairs,  it  is  always  on  the  piTrt  of 
those  the  most  bold  and  speculative  in  their  calculations  on  credit 
and  chance,  that  the  most  lax  morality  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
redemption  of  the  obligations  they  are  so  adventurous  in  hasard* 
ing.  And  in  public,  it  is  from  your  *'  Credit  System"  parties  thai 
proceed  your  retroactive  bankrupt  laws,  your  bank  suspensions, 
tolerated  by  opinion,  and  sanctioned  by  legislation,  &e.  — •  and  from 
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tliein,  too,  if  aver  from  any,  that  can  alone  proceed  sach  a  public 
act  of  State  bankruptcy,  as  is  here  in  question,  if  ever  the  press- 
ure of  a  public  debt  diall  become  too  heavy  to  be  sustained  by 
the  industrial  energies  of  the  people.  If  that  day  is  ever  to 
arrive  in  any  of  our  States,  the  public  creditor,  whether  he  may 
reside  at  the  antipodes,  or  in  our  own  midst,  may  rely  upon  the 
assurance  which,  in  the  name  of  the  American  democracy,  we 
feel  authorized  to  give  him,  namely, — that  when  he  will  findhimself 
abandoned  to  his  fate  by  those  who  now  profess  to  be  his  pecu- 
liar friends,  it  will  be  the  Democracy  which  will  surrender  to 
him  everything  but  honor ;  which  will  cast  to  the  winds  every- 
thing but  conscience ;  and  which  will  sell  out  the  fee-simple  of 
the  last  foot  of  earth  covered  by  the  last  hearth-stone,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  payment  of  the  last  cent  of  principal  or  interest  on 
the  public  debt. 

But  to  return  to  the  Mississippi  Bonds — ^we  repeat  that  they 
must  be  paid.  The  analogy,  derived  from  the  legal  relations  of 
a  corresponding  private  transaction,  on  which  the  repudiation  ar- 
gument rests,  is  in  our  opinion  deceptive,  though  specious,  in  its 
application  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case.  In  the  first 
place,  no  great  force  can  be  claimed  for  the  argument  of  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  law  in  question.  That  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  of  1838  was  fully  drawn  to  that  point,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  of  the  protest  against  its  passage  by  the  minority, 
on  that  ground.  Their  act  was  an  expression  of  their  own  judg- 
ment that  it  was  constitutional ;  and  representing,  as  they  did  by 
their  majority,  the  people  of  the  State,  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  foreign  creditor,  when  in  the  act  of  lending, his  money, 
should  undertake  to  revise  and  overrule  their  decision  upon  a 
point  of  that  nature,  made  under  their  own  high  political  and 
moral  responsibilities,  to  the  people  and  their  own  oath  of  office. 
Faithfully  and  honestly  or  not — ^yet  actually  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  represented  the  people  i  and  the  doctrine  would  be  ab- 
surd, that  when  in  the  interval  between  the  passage  of  a  law,  of  per- 
haps disputed  constitutionality,  and  a  judicial  decision  to  that  ef- 
fect, equitable  rights  have  arisen  under  its  operation,  involving 
the  public  faith  to  innocent  private  parties,  a  subsequent  change 
of  majority  should  justify  the  Legislature  in  repudiating  all  such 
obligations,  on  the  ground  of  the  different  view  now  taken  by  it  of 
the  constitutional  question.  A  legislative  body  must  stand  as  the 
sole  authoritative  judge  of  its  own  constitutional  powers,  until 
the  action  of  the  judiciary  supervene,  in  some  controversy  of  pri- 
vate rights.  And  though  a  law  may  of  course  be  declared  void 
for  unconstitutionality,  as  affecting  injuriously  the  rights  of  othr 
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cm ;  yet  it  would  be  monstrooe  t/9  claim  for  tke  people  oC  m  State 
as  represented  and  embodied  in  its  regularly  coaetituted 
liegislatare,  the  right  themselvea  to  take  advantage  of  sueh  a  aab* 
aequently  declared  anconstitntionality,  to  repudiate,  to  their  own 
benefit  and  the  injury  of  innocent  third  parties,  obligatioaa 
aumed  by  them  with  all  the  solemn  formality  of  an  act  of 
iation,  claiming  to  be  f<»  an  object  of  public  interest,  and  in  the 
▼ery  act  positively  asserting  its  own  constitutionality.  They  caaf 
not  thus  take  advantage  of  the  dishonesty  or  ignorance,  aa  the 
case  may  be,  of  their  own  elected  representatives.  If  they  will 
be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  sending  such  a  set  of  men  to  their  legi»> 
iative  halls,  they  must  for  the  present  submit  to  the  consequeviees 
for  wfaidi  they  have  themselves  chiefly  to  blame,  and  for  the  future 
profit  well  by  the  experience  for  which  they  have  been  thus  made  to 
pay.  The  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  then,  clearly  will  afioid 
no  justification  to  the  Anti-Bond  party  for  the  course  'threatened 
by  a  large  part  of  the  press  of  Mississippi, — assuming  that  uneouf 
atitutionality  to  be  beyond  question,  and  putting  out  of  view  the 
important  fact  that  Governor  McNutt,  the  prime  mover  of  repifr* 
diation,  himself  signed  the  law  referred  to,  and  himself  partially 
carried  it  into  execution. 

Nor  is  the  argument  of  illegality,  derived  from  the  mode  of  esr 
ecutingthe  law,  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  law  itself.  The  State  subscribes  to  the  stock  of  the  Bank,  and 
the  five  millions  of  bonds  are  delivered  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
latter,  for  the  purpose  of  afilbrding  it  the  coital  necessary  to  cat 
it  in  operation,  -^  this  being  esteemed,  by  the  false  and  morbid  pop* 
nlar  opinion  of  the  day,  an  object  of  high  public  concenoi.  and  ib* 
terest.  Grant  that,  m  the  sale  of  them,  the  Bank,  through  ita 
agents,  the  commissioners,  may  have  in  some  respects  tiansgresa* 
ed  die  provisions  of  the  law ;  th»  State  eught  not  to  have  intras^ 
ed  them  to  such  unfaithful  agents.  The  cwoumstance  of  their 
being  changed  in  form,  from  ^'eurtent  money  of  the  United 
States''  to  sterling  currency,  is  immaterial  in  ita  nitare,  uhlesa 
the  former  expression  is  fraudulently  meant  to  give  the  State  the 
advantage,  in  the  payment  of  its  interest,  of  the  depreciated  con<&« 
tion  of  the  paper  "  current  money"  of  some  portiona  of  the  United 
Slates.  This  is  not  to  be  supposed ;  and  no  other  honorable  in- 
terpreiatioa  can  be  put  upon  the  expression  than  that  of  the  true 
conatitotional  ^  current  money  of  the  Umted  Statea,"  gold  naki 
ailver*  The  ictfbslation  of  Uie  one  currency  into  the  other  mt^ 
or  may  not  have  been  at  the.  just  tale  of  the  par  of  exchange*. 
We  all  know  that-exitBeflielr'Vagiie>flind  loose ideaahave  been  9f 
late  years  very  prevalent  of  the  meaning  of  that  little  monosylla- 
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bla.    "  Par*^  has  had  %  very  different  meaning  with  the  one  of 
our  political  parties  than  with  the  other.   With  the  Whigs,  inclu- 
ding  a  great  majority  of  the  commerGial  community,  the  current 
Talue  of  a  suspended  bank-note  circulation  has  constituted  the 
local  standard  of  ^par,"  while  specie  has  been  at  a  greater  or 
less  ^  premium ;"  while  with  the  Democratic  party  the  currency 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  world,  the  precious  metals,  have 
alone  afforded  the  standard  level  from  which  the  depreciation  of 
the  respective  paper  circulations  of  different  sections  have  been 
measured  downward.    We  cannot  perceive  in  this  feature  of  the 
transaction,  taken  even  in  its  strongest  shape,  a  just  or  honorable 
ground  for  the  proposed  repudiation*    It  ill  becomes  a  sovereign 
State  —  and  that  State  a  republic  and  a  democracy  —  to  contesi 
on  petty  technical  grounds  of  such  a  character  as  this,  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  however  unwisely  contracted  and  trusted  in  the 
hands  of  unfaithful  agents,  on  the  faith  of  which  an  innocent  for* 
eign  creditor  has  been   induced  to  part  with  his  property ;   to 
place  it,  if  not  in  the  coffers  of  the  State  treasury  itself,  at  least 
in  those  of  an  institution  in  which  the  State  was  the  largest 
stockholder,  and  which  it  created  as  a  valuable  object  of  public 
policy,  for  the  presumed  benefit  and  '*  relief"  of  its  great  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  interests.    Nor  does  it  appear  by  any  means 
clear  that  after  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  to  the  Bank,  in  payment 
of  the  subscription  of  the  State  to  its  stock,  the  State  has  any 
further  right  to  scrutinize  the  terms  of  any  arrangement  that  may 
be  made  by  the  Bank  to  realize  upon  them  the  highest  price  ad- 
mitted of  by  the  condition  of  the  market  —  provided  that  the 
State  is  credited  with  them  at  the  full  value  of  their  face,  at  par 
and  as  cash,  on  its  subscription  to  the  stock.    And  this  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  fact.    That  the  directors  of  the  Union  Bank  have 
wasted  their  capital  in  the  false  and  dishonest  system  of  banking 
and  financiering  which  has  prevailed  in  that  State,  is  no  fault  of 
the  foreign  creditor,  who  lent  his  money  on  the  credit^  neither  of 
the  Bank,  nor  of  its  companion  in  iniquity,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  but  on  that  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.     The  State  has 
doubtless  sunk  its  money,  as  many  a  stockholder  in  many  a  bank, 
in  that  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    This  has  not  been  caused 
by  the  fact  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Bank  on  the  sale  of  the 
bonds,  be  the  true  figure  of  that  loss  more  or  less.    The  same 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  bonds  in  question  commanded 
a  premium,  instead  of  having  been  sold  at  a  rate  of  £rm  and  rix 
per  cent,  depreciation.    The  same  would  doubtless  have  been  the 
case  had  the  entire  fifteen  millions,  originally  contemplated,  been 
consigned  to  the  same  destination.    Happily  for  the  people  of 
VoL.X.,  No.  XLin.— 2 
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Mississippi,  and  thanks  to  the  intelligent  firmness  of  Governor 
McNatt,  the  State  has  lost  only  five  millions,  where  it  might  have 
lost  fifteen^  It  deserved  richly  the  smaller  loss  —  it  would  have  de- 
served richly  the  greater  —  for  the  folly  of  which  it  was  guilty,  in 
creating  the  Bank,  and  thus  endowing  it  with  the  means  of  evil 
from  the  public  treasury.  It  would  have  made  no  practical  differ- 
ence in  the  result,  whether  the  contribution  of  the  State  had  been 
in  the  form  of  a  loan  of  its  bonds  to  the  Bank,  as  contemplated  in 
the  original  act,  or  in  that  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  supple- 
mentary act  authorizing  a  direct  subscription  to  the  stock.  Sub- 
stantially the  transaction  was  the  same.  The  former  was  fully 
authorized  by  the  required  constitutional  ratification.  The  truth 
isy  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  State  in  relation  to  banks  and 
banking  facilities  was  radically  wrong.  The  people  of  Mississippi 
are  now  only  paying  the  natural  and  usual  penalty  of  human  folly ; 
and  instead  of  complaining — instead  of  staining  the  fair  scutch- 
eon of  the  public  f^ith  and  honor  with  the  disgrace  of  this  threat- 
ened repudiation  —  they  ought  rather  to  consider  themselves  for- 
tunate in  escaping  with  but  one-third  of  the  loss  which  they  might 
have  sustained,  and  which  they  so  unwisely  hazarded. 

The  bonds  must  be  paid,  then ;  —  and  that  they  will  be  event- 
naUy  paid,  whatever  may  be  the  action  of  the  Legislature  re- 
cently elected,  we  have  no  more  doubt  than  we  have  that  they 
ought  to  be. 

One  good  resnlt,  however,  at  least,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  agi- 
tation of  this  question  in  Mississippi  —  and  we  are  duly  and  sin- 
cerely grateful  for  it.  We  allude  to  the  total  destruction  of  the 
European  market  for  our  public  stocks.  Our  only  fear  is,  that  this 
effect  may  prove  but  temporary,  and  that  a  revival  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  foreign  capitalist  may  renew  yet  again  this  perni- 
cious system  of  national  borrowing,  from  which  through  the  last 
ten  years  we  have  suffered  so  much.  Our  public  credit  is  down 
now  to  so  low  a  point  that  we  can  borrow  no  more — Heaven 
forefend  that  it  should  rise  again ! —  except  to  the  extent  of  doing 
justice  to  the  creditors  on  our  actual  existing  debt.  Such  a  state 
of  things  we  often  hear  spoken  of  as  a  national  calamity ;  it  is 
rather  a  national  blessing.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  public  credit 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  inventions  of 
modern  times.  Witness  its  awful  fruits  in  England !  —  as  well  as 
under  other  foreign  governments  to  which  it  has  alone  furnished, 
by  the  unrighteous  mortgage  of  the  labor  and  property  of  unborn 
generations,  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  wars,  and  sustaining  the 
military  establishments,  with  which  they  have  desolated  provinces 
and  kingdoms.    And  within  the  past  ten  years  in  our  own  coun- 
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try,  extravagantly  aa  we  have  used  h,  what  good  have  we  derived 
from  it  1  Useful  or  useless,  good  or  had,  our  internal  improve- 
ments constructed  within  that  period — is  it  the  money  which  has 
been  borrowed  on  t^  strength  of  State  credit  that  has  called  them 
into  being  1  Far,  very  far  from  it.  We  have  gone  into  debt  to 
European  capital  to  an  amount  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  on  which,  independently  of  the  principal,  which  will  soon 
begin  from  time  to  time  to  fall  due,  we  must  pay  an  annual  tax  on 
our  whole  industry  and  wealth  of  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars, 
—  but  does  the  simple  reader  suppose  that  it  is  money  we  have 
been  borrowing,  through  all  this  period  1  If  he  does,  we  beg  leave 
to  undeceive  him.  It  is  no  such  thing,  though  we  have  been 
most  ingeniously  made  to  believe  such  to  be  the  fact ;  and  that 
the  surplus  wealth  of  European  accumulation  was  thus  seeking  a 
mutually  advantageous  investment  in  our  public  works  of  im- 
provement, at  rates  of  interest  attractive  to  the  foreigner,  while 
lower  than  the  value  of  the  use  of  capital  among  us.  The  truth 
is,  that  though  we  have  contracted  so  enormous  a  debt,  express- 
ed in  figures,  and  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  real  money, 
we  have  actually  received  scarce  a  dollar  of  it  from  Europe.  The 
process  has  been  simply  this.  We  have  imported  an  excess  of 
imports  about  equivalent  to  the  amounts  of  public  stocks  we 
have  sold  to  the  European  market.  We  have  eaten,  and  drunk, 
and  worn,  and  in  various  ways  consumed  them.  Little  if  any 
trace  of  them  now  remains,  except  the  debt  which  we  have  thus 
contracted  to  pay  for  them,  and  which  must  itself  be  paid  by 
the  sweat  of  our  own  and  our  children's  brows.  An  inflation  of 
our  own  paper  currency  at  home,  and  an  unhealthy  expansion  of 
private  commercial  credits,  have  represented  the  amount  of  money 
presumed  to  be  brought  into  the  country  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  these  public  stocks.  And  if  any  one  wishes  to  trace  out 
the  ultimate  sequel  and  result  of  the  whole,  and  ascertain  what 
has  become  of  the  nominal  amounts  of  European  wealth  brought 
to  our  shores  by  this  stock-jobbing  financiering,  he  will  find  them 
so  soon  as  the  Bankrupt  Law  goes  into  effect,  like  the  fairy 
money  which  the  next  morning  converts  into  dry  leaves,  stand- 
ing in  imposing  array  of  figures  and  ciphers,  among  the  worth- 
less assets  of  many  a  broken  bank  and  ruined  speculator. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  proof  of  the  assertion  here  made 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  them  fully  to  realize  its  truth.  It  can 
easily  be  drawn  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  country,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  simultaneous 
issues  of  State  stocks,  within  the  period  referred  to.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1839,  that  the  European  money-market  for 
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Aineriean  stooks  may  be  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  No  con- 
aiderable  ainoantB  have  been  sold  einee  tbe  summer  of  that  year, 
putting  out  of  view  the  mere  hypothecations  which  may  hare 
been  made  of  some  amounts  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  few  other  institutions.  The  heavy 
issues  of  State  stocks  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  about 
1830.  The  amounts  created  prior  to  that  date  ha^f  been  com- 
paratively small,  though  after  that  they  went,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1838,  rapidly  crescendo.  We  use  the  tables  compiled  by  an 
able  hand,  in  tbe  fall  of  1839,  from  authentic  official  soarces. 

The  amount  of  stock  authorized  to  be  created  by  eighteen 
States,  in  each  period  of  five  years,  from  1820  to  1838,  was  ai 
follows,  vi2 : 

From  1820  to  1825,    .        .        .        .        .  $12,790,728 

«     1825  to  1830, 13,679,689 

«     1830  to  1835 .  40,002,769 

<'     1835  to  1838  (lay  3  1-2  yean)          .  108,223,808 

$174,696,994 

And  the  following  are  tbe  objects  for  which  these  debts  were 
authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures  to  be  created,  viz : 

For  banking, $52,640,000 

«    canals, 60,201,551 

«    railroads, 42,871,084 

**    tnrnpikes  and  MeAdam  roadi,  6,618,958 

**    misceUaaeoQs  objects,  •       •        .       .  8,474,684 

$170,806,277 

An  examination  of  the  imports  and  exports,  as  shown  by  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  same 
time,  furnishes  the  following  results.  For  the  sake  of  tbe  com- 
parison between  them,  it  is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  from 
1820  to  1830,  and  the  second  from  1831  to  1838,  both  inclusive : 

JBro«M  of  Jfirewt  tf 

Tmt.  ImporU.  Exparti.  imports.  Export** 

1820  $56,441,971  $51,683,640  $4,758,381 

1821  41,283,236  43,671,894  $2,388,658 

1822  60,966,339  49,874,079  llfiSlfiSO 

1823  50,025,595  47,155,408  2,870,187 

1824  55,211,850  50,649,500  4,562,350 

1825  63,759,432  66,944,745  3,185,313 

1826  60,434,865  53,055,710  7,379,155 

1827  56,080,932  58,921,691  2,840,769 

1828  66,914.807  50,669,669  16,245,138 

1829  57,834,049  55,700,193  2,233,856 

1$30        56,509,441      59,462,029  2,952,588 

$625,451,517    $587,788,558    $49,039,277   $11,367,318 

11,367,318 

$37,662,959 
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1831 

Imp&rtt. 
83,162,808 

Sxportt. 
61,277,057 

21,^,551 

1832 

76,989,793 

63,137,470 

13,852,323 

1833 

88,295,586 

70,317,698 

17,977,888 

1834 

103,208,521 

81,024,162 

22,184,359 

1835 

129,391,257 

101,189,082 

28,202,175 

1836 

168,233,675 

106,916,680 

61,316,996 

1837 

119,134,255 

95,564,414 

23,569,841 

1838 

101,364,609 

96,633,821 

5,330,788 

$869,789,304 

$675,460,384 

$194^379,990 

IS 


From  this  table  we  see  that  the  total  excess  of  imports  over 
^  exports  (all  kinds  included)  in  the  first  period,  eleven  years,  was 
$37,662,959,  or  an  annual  average  of  only  three  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  second  period,  eight  years,  the  same  excess  rises  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $194,319,920,  or  an  annual  average  of  more 
than  twenty'four  millions  of  dollars. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  surplus  importations  of  mer- 
chandise within  these  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  these 
sums  the  respective  surplus  imports  over  the  exports  of  the 
precious  metals  within  the  same  periods.  A  view  of  the  latter  is 
presented  by  the  following  table,  similarly  divided  as  before  by 
the  year  1830 : 

Imfobts  and  EzFoars  or  Gold  Ain>  StLVsa  Coiir. 


Tbua 

TMml 

Mxetuof 

Kauntf 

Year. 
1821 

Import*, 

$8,0^4,890 

ExporU. 

$10,478,059 

Imfmrta. 

ExpwU. 

$2,413,169 

1822 

3,369,846 

10,810,180 

7,440,334 

1823 

5,097,896 

6,372,987 

1,275,091 

1824 

8,379,835 

7,014,552 

$1,365,283 

1825 

6,150,765 

8,797,055 

2,646,290 

1826 

6,880,966 

4,098,678 

2,782,288 

1827 

8,151,130 

8,014,880 

136,250 

1828 

7,480,741 

8,243,476 

753,735 

1829 

7,403,612 

4,924,020 

2,479,592 

1830 

8,155,964 
$69,144,645 

2,178,773 
$70,932,660 

6,977,191 
$12,740,604 

$14,528,619 
12,740,604 

KxCMM  of  1t!Ttmrtii. 

*                           A                            ^                            A 

$1,788,015 

1831 

7,305,945 

*                            •                            •                            ■ 

9,014,931 

•                •                • 

1,708^986 

1832 

5,907,504 

5,656,340 

251.164 

1833 

7,070,368 

2,611,701 

4,468,667 

1834 

17,911,632 

2,076,758 

15,834,874 

1835 

13,131,447 

6,477,775 

6,653,672 

1836 

13,400,881 

4,324,336 

6,076,545 

1837 

10,516,414 

5,976,249 

4,510,165 

1838 

17,747,117 
$92,991,308 

3,508,046 
$39,646,136 

14,239,071 

$55,054,158 
1,708,986 

$1,708,986 

ExeeflsoflmpQrtey       • 

•        •        •        • 

$53,346,172 

UBI 
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From  this  table  we  see  that  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  first  of  these  periods  of 
$1,788,015,  or  an  annual  average  of  about  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  second  period  there  is  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
of  gold  and  silver  amounting  to  $53,345,172,  —  or  an  annual  ave- 
rage of  about  six  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Comparing  together  these  tables,  and  confining  our  view  to  the 
commerce  of  merchandise  alone,  it  appears  that  in  the  first 
period  the  excess  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  over  the  exports 
of   the  same,  was    $39,450,974,  —  or    an    annual    average    o(* 
$3,586,452. 

In  the  second  period,  the  excess  of  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise over  the  exports  of  the  same,  is  in  like  manner  seen  to 
be  $140,974,748,  —  or  an  annual  average  of  $17,621,843. 

The  amount  of  State  stocks  issued  within  the  first  period,  we 
have  seen  to  have  been  $26,470,417.  In  the  second  we  have 
seen  them  to  rise  to  $148,226,577. 

The  total  excess  of  imports  in  the  first  period  having  been, 
as  above  stated,  $37,662,959,  about  $20,000,000  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  legitimate  excess  of  imports,  representing  the 
commercial  profit ;  the  balance  of  that  sum  being  a  moderate 
allowance  for  the  proceeds  of  so  much  of  the  State  stocks  issued 
as  were  sold  in  the  foreign  market.  When  issued  thus  mode- 
rately, it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  found 
purchasers  at  home.  To  double  that  amount  would  then  be  a 
large  aUowance  for  the  corresponding  commercial  profit  within 
the  second  period  of  eight  years ;  the  deduction  of  which  from 
the  total  excess  of  imports,  as  above  stated,  would  leave  about 
$154,319,920.  Deduct  from  this  about  six  millions  as  probably 
taken  up  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  show  the  unnatu- 
ral and  unhealthy  excess  of  imports  (with  a  proper  allowance  for 
the  commercial  profit)  corresponding  exactly  with  the  amount  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  stocks  abroad.  Who,  then,  will  pretend 
that  the  issue  of  the  stocks  has  done  anything  more  than  simply 
to  run  up  this  enormous  amount  of  debt,  for  this  enormous 
amount  of  extravagant  consumption,  upward  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  above  our  exports,  after  full  due 
allowance  for  the  commercial  profit  1 

This  system  is  now,  we  trust,  at  an  end.  After  the  bitter  expe- 
rience  which  so  many  of  our  States  have  reaped  of  its  fruits,  we 
hope  that  there  is  none  now  in  which  the  people  will  tolerate  any 
further  issues  of  public  stocks, — ^whatever  may  be  the  delusive 
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pretences  by  which  their  advocates  may  seek  to  recommend  them 
to  sectional  interests,  or  to  the  capidity  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, which  is  thus  made  so  dishonestly  and  oppressively  to  sad- 
dle posterity  with  debt  for  the  indulgence  of  its  own  present  ex- 
travagance. We  should  rejoice  to  see  a  prohibition  inserted  in 
the  constitution  of  every  State  of  the  Union^  against  the  legislap 
tive  power  of  contracting  a  public  debt  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever. If  we  were  willing  to  except  the  case  of  war  and  the  pub- 
lic defence,  it  would  be  a  reluctant  and  dissatisfied  concession  to 
existing  popular  delusions  too  strong  to  be  immediately  contended 
with.  Taxation,  direct  taxation,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  is  the  only  true  and  just  and  proper  mode  of  rais- 
ing whatever  funds  may  be  necessary  for  any  of  the  legitimate 
duties  of  government.  Taxation,  direct  taxation,  we  mean,  for 
the  whole  amount  wanted  for  the  principal, — ^notforthe  mere  pro- 
vision of  the  annual  interest,  to  be  paid  to  the  foreigner  as  a  vir- 
tual tribute  of  financial  slavery.  Shall  we  read  in  history  of  the 
devotion  with  which  the  citizens  of  besieged  towns,  or  invaded 
kingdoms,  have  poured  their  wealth  into  the  public  treasury,  un- 
stinted and  unregretted,  for  the  public  defence — when  even  wo- 
man has  not  only  exulted  in  offering  on  the  altar  of  patriotism 
the  last  jewel  or  ornament  of  gold  which  bound  her  hair,  but  has 
even  delighted  to  weave  the  flowing  beauty  of  those  locks  them- 
selves into  bow-strings  for  the  public  service — shall  we  read  of 
such  things,  we  repeat,  and  yet  doubt  the  readiness  and  the  lavish 
abundance  with  which  our  people,  when  attacked  by  insolent  and 
unjust  foreign  aggression,  if  we  will  only  trust  to  them  and  ap- 
peal to  them,  will  furnish  every  necessary  to  carry  the  country 
safely  and  honorably  through  any  such  crisis,  however  suddenly  it 
may  come  1  We  repeat  that  we  see  no  necessity  for  public  bor- 
rowing, even  in  such  great  public  emergencies  as  this ;  and  no 
war  ought  ever  to  be  undertaken  by  this  country,  ansustained  by 
such  a  public  sentiment  as  would  make  the  people  fully  prepared 
to  contribute,  both  by  direct  taxation  and  voluntary  service,  all 
the  means  necessary  to  enable  the  government  to  maintain  the 
national  cause  with  honor  and  success.  The  ancieuts  waged  their 
wars  without  public  loans ;  and  Bonaparte  bequeathed  no  debt  to 
posterity,  to  pay  for  all  his  gigantic  military  operations.  After 
deducting  the  large  contributions  which  he  forced  from  allied  and 
conquered  nations,  there  remains  an  enormous  amount  which,  sus- 
tained as  he  was  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  he  was  easily 
able  to  extract  directly  from  the  industry  and  resources  of  France 
itself.  In  the  case  of  public  improvements,  there  is  still  less  rea- 
son for  having  recourse  to  borrowing,  to  obtain  the  money  for 
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their  canstractioii.  If  they  are  worth  eonstraeting^,  they  mre 
worth  paying  for.  Satisfy  the  people,  or  the  parties  interested, 
on  the  former  point,  and  there  will  be  no  great  difficalty  on  the 
latter.  It  is  always,  in  these  cases,  the  present  generation  which 
expects  to  reap  from  them  an  advantage  eqaivalent  to  their  cost, 
in  the  development  of  resources,  the  opening  of  markets,  and  the 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  property.  Though  posterity  may, 
indeed,  eventually  inherit  the  whole,  yet  a  regard  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity  is  very  far  from  being  the  impelling  motive  to  their 
construction ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  or  right  in  transferring  to 
posterity,  in  the  form  of  stock  debt,  not  only  the  actual  payment 
of  their  cost,  but  the  entire  risk  of  possible  failure.  If  State 
governments  will  go  on  constructing  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, iqstead  of  leaving  them  to  the  enterprise  of  private  interest 
and  sagacity,  let  them  at  least  place  this  restraint  upon  their  con- 
stant tendency  to  excess,  by  the  obligation  of  imposing  a  simul- 
taneous direct  tax  on  the  people,  to  the  amount  of  their  cost. 
There  will  be  little  danger  then  of  any  other  works  being  under- 
taken, than  those  which  may  be  pretty  safely  relied  upon  to  de- 
fray their  own  cost,  and  which  will  be  indeed  demanded  by  the 
public  interest  and  will  of  th%  whole  people.  While,  when  cut 
off  from  their  present  habitual  reliance  upon  the  State  government 
and  the  State  credit,  the  different  particular  sections  which  may  de- 
sire the  construction  of  local  improvements,  will  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  effecting  their  object,  either  by  the  private  action  of  their 
principal  citizens,  or  by  combining  their  respective  public  resour- 
ces for  the  purpose,  in  some  mode  of  voluntary  self-taxation,  for 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  make  the  requisite  legal  provision. 
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On  leeing  ■  firiend  weeping  oyer  the  remains  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  for 
years  attached— bat  who  had  afterward  become  united  to  another. 

Yes,  moisten  now  with  tears  that  fitce, 

More  cold  than  winter^s  snow  ; 
Pour  out,  o'er  her  uaconscions  fonn, 

Thy  agony  and  wo  — 
Not  words,  nor  tears,  nor  mortal  pnijrer, 
Can  wake  the  spirit  slumbering  there ! 
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Yes,  weep  o'er  that  pale  loyeliness, 

Upoa  that  darkeoed  bier  — 
Thoee  pale  lips  closed  —  the  light  all  gone 

From  eyes  which  were  so  dear  ! 
She  may  not  hear,  she  may  not  see. 
How  deep  is  now  thy  misery. 

How  through  those  parted  years  thy  soul 

Still  kept  its  dream  of  youth, 
And  absence  had  no  power  to  shake 

Thy  constancy  and  truth. 
Then  heed  them  not  —  why  shouldst  thou  care^ 
That  they  must  wiuess  thy  despair  ! 

Yes,  speak  —  though  vainly  thou  wilt  breathe 

That  unforgotten  tow  ; 
She  listens  not —  it  is  no  crime 

To  kneel  beside  her  now ; 
Oh,  no  —  thy  silent  lore  of  years 
May  now  be  told,  though  told  in  tears. 


MOTHERWELL'S  POEMS.* 

An  American  republication  of  Motherwell,  at  last !  Thank 
Heaven  —  we  are  almost  tempted  to  add.  ''  How  such  a  genu- 
ine literary  treasure,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Preface  to  the  edi- 
tion before  ua,  '*  should  have  so  long  escaped  the  notice  of  pub- 
liahersy  ever  on  the  look-out  for  what  they  may  appropriate  and 
again  lucratively  disperse,  —  how  so  rare  an  exotic  should  have 
been  until  now  neglected  in  the  daily  indiscriminate  transplanta- 
tion of  so  many  fruit-bearing  and  barren  trees,  of  choice  flowers 
and  unsightly  weeds,  —  is  difficult  to  explain ;  but  so  it  has  been." 
We  can  only  say,  that  having  early  secured  a  copy  of  the 
only  and  the  small  edition  ever  published  (in  Glasgow  in  1832), 
we  have  half-a-dozen  times  advised  some  of  our  publishing  houses 
in  this  city  to  do  themselves  the  honor  of  placing  their  names  on 
the  title-page  of  a  reprint ;  and  as  many  times  execrated  the 
barbarism  and  stupidity  of  their  reply : — '  It  was  no  doubt  all  very 
fine,  but  poetry  was  not  the  thing  V  A  wonder  has,  however, 
\  come  to  light'  —  a  publisher  has  at  last  been  found,  willing  to 
hazard  a  few  of  his  bank-notes,  to  place  within  reach  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  one  of  the  most  exquisite  volumes  of  poems  with 

*  Poems,  Narrative  and  Lyrical,  by  William  Motherwell.     Boston :  William 
D.  Tieknor.  mdccczu. 
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which  the  literature  of  the  language  has  been  enriehed  within  the 
past  ten  or  twenty  years.  And  we  sincerely  hope,  that,  as  a 
just  rebuke  to  those  Bosotians  of  the  trade,  who  could  not  see  in 
such  poesy  '  the  thing^^  the  success  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  edition  will 
'prove  the  rogues  they  lied.' 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1836,  on  a  warm  19th  of  November, 
delicious  with  all  the  bright  blandness  of  the  climate  of  Andalu- 
sia, we  were  sitting  on  the  fragment  of  an  old  Roman  column,  over- 
looking the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Italica,  a  few  miles  from  Seville,  in  tete-a-tete  with  an  intelligent 

young  Scotch  artist,   named  B ,  a  painter,  from   Glasgow. 

He  had  been  an  attached  and  intimate  friend  of  Motherwell,  whose 
death  had  taken  place  about  a  year  previously.  Delighted  to 
meet  there  an  American  not  only  familiar  with  the  name,  but 
fully  sympathizing  with  his  own  sense  of  the  rare  beauty  of  his 
poems,  he  was  gratifying  the  eager  curiosity  of  his  companion  by 
talking  of  the  poet's  character,  genius,  and  life.     We  parted  at 

last  with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  B ,  that  on  his  return  to 

Glasgow  he  would  send  us  the  requisite  materials  for  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Motherwell,  as  also  some  additional  poems  written 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  published  volume;  on  the  recep- 
tion of  which  we  promised  to  effect  the  publication  of  an  Ameri- 
can edition,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  transmitted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wife  and  two  children,  whom  he  had  left  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  render  any  relief  of  this  nature  very  desirable. 

We  never  heard  more  from  B ^  and  the  American  public  has 

therefore  remained  ignorant  of  the  new  gems  which  had  been  set  in 
the  coronal  of  the  English  Muse.  Whether  he  shared  the  fate 
of  the  thousands  of  his  countrymen  who  visit  the  sunnier  south, 
in  quest  of  health,  too  late  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  lay  their 
bones  in  a  foreign  grave, — or  whether,  in  his  professional  ramblings 
*in  search  of  the  picturesque,'  amid  the  lawless  confusion  then 
prevailing  in  that  part  of  Spain,  our  parting  present  of  a  pair 
of  pistols  proved  insufficient  to  protect  him  from  the  dan- 
gers into  which  too  free  an  indulgence  of  such  a  taste  might  be 
very  likely  to  lead  —  has  never  reached  our  ears. 

His  "  wife  and  children,"  we  have  said.  We  leave  the  word 
unerased  —  though,  unhappily,  not  the  literal  truth.  The  language 
affords  no  other  single  one,  to  express  the  relation  referred  to, 
which  we  can  use,  except  those  which  we  will  not.  The  person 
alluded  to  was,  unhappily  —  to  quote  a  line  from  an  exquisite 
poem  of  his  own,  of  which  she  was  the  subject,  — 

"  A  mither,  yet  nae  wife !" 

The  details  of  such  a  history  should  hardly  be  publicly  paraded 
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in  these  pages,  wore  they  even  in  our  po88ession.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  it  was  one  of  those  unions  in  which  the  pas- 
sionate heart  may  vainly  seek  a  compensation  in  any  indulgence 
of  an  unwedded  love,  for  a  remorseful  conscience  and  the  justly 
unrelenting  frown  of  society.  The  peculiar  circumstaoces  of  the 
ease  were  such  as  not  wholly  to  forfeit,  for  the  unfortunate  per- 
son in  question,  the  respect  and  regard  of  those  to  whom  the 
parties  and  the  history  were  known ;  while  after  the  poet's  death 
his  friends  seemed  to  feel  themselves  under  similar  obligations 
toward  her,  and  the  children  that  were  all  he  was  able  to  bequeath 
her,  as  would  have  been  the  just  due  of  one  in  whose  union  the 
sanction  of  Law  had  hallowed  the  bonds  of  Love.  No  reader  will 
distort  our  language  into  an  apology  for  such  a  relation  as  that 
to  which  we  are  here  compelled  to  refer,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces. We  but  repeat  the  impression  of  it,  conveyed  by  the  friend 
of  the  poet,  then  freshly  laid  to  realize  the  sad  yearnings  of  hie 
own  wounded  and  wearied  spirit  — 

"  I  would  that  I  were  dreaming 

Where  little  flowers  are  gleaming, 

And  the  long  green  grass  is  streaming 
0*er  the  gone,  for  ever  gone  !" 
To  allude  to  this  circumstance  is  necessary,  to  make  intelligi- 
ble several  of  the  poems  of  the  volume  which  will  scarcely  fail 
the  most  strongly  to  arrest  the  reader's  attention,  and  to  move 
his  heart.  To  do  so  in  ungentler  language  than  we  have  used, 
were  a  desecration  of  the  grave  in  which  is  now  buried  whatever 
either  of  guilt  or  grief  may  in  life  have  quickened  the  throbbings 
of  the  pulse  which  has  long  ceased  to  beat.  And  if  any  harsher 
spirit,  fearing  even  to  seem  to  excuse  that  for  which  excuse,  there 
can  be  none,  would  rebuke  what  they  may  perhaps  term  a  mor- 
bid and  mistaken  charity  of  judgment,  we  can  only  appeal  to 
those  who  will  have  learned,  from  some  of  the  sad  and  sweet  con- 
tents of  this  exquisite  volume,  a  kindlier  sympathy  with  the  heart 
of  its  author ; — referring  the  stern  reprover,  too^  to  the  beautiful 
precept  of  one  Scottish  poet,  to  whose  memory  the  world  does 
not  refuse  the  forgiveness  we  here  invoke  for  another,  who  has 
struck,  with  no  unworthy  hand,  the  long  silent  strings  of  the 
same  lyre : 

"  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler,  sister  woman ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human : 
One  pomt  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  why  they  do  it : 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark. 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it." 
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The  writer  of  the  American  preface  exprestes  hit  regret  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  procure  any  information  respecting  Moth- 
erwell's personal  history.  He  mentions  simply  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  the  editor  of  a  paper  at  Glasgow  ;  that  he  studied 
mnch  the  older  poetry  of  the  English  language,  and  published  a 
volume  of  selections  of  ballads  and  other  choice  specimens  of  the 
bygone  poetic  literature  of  Scotland  and  England  ;  that  he  was  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  magazines  and  reviews ;  and  that  he 
died  on  the  15th  October,  1835,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  hia 
age. 

Besides  the  unfortunate  circumstance  above  alluded  tOf  there  is 
but  one  other  point  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  add  to  this  mea- 
ger outline, — namely,  that  the  paper  of  which  he  was  the  editor, 
in  Glasgow,  was  of  high  tory  politics ;  a  circumstance,  probably, 
of  no  unimportant  bearing  upon  the  morbid  and  unhappy  state  of 
mind  and  character  exhibited  in  his  poetry.  Motherwell  was  ev- 
idently a  heart-broken  man.  There  is  a  very  sad  impress  of  real- 
ity on  some  of  these  poems,  in  which  he  giY^s  utterance  to  the 
great  griefs  that  have  desolated  a  strong  and  passionate  soul. 
They  burst  from  him  in  wailings,  the  more  profoundly  pathetic, 
from  his  own  apparent  efforts  to  suppress  them — ^to  stifle  the  cry 
of  bitterness  and  anguish,  which  will  force  itself  forth — to  cover 
up  beneath  a  robe  of  pride,  of  mighty  endurance,  and  of  scorn 
for  the  fleeting  mockeries  and  shadows  that  throng  the  weary 
path  of  human  life,  a  breast  in  which  cancerous  agonies  the  keen- 
est and  the  deepest  are  fast  eating  their  way  to  the  last  holds  of 
vitality.  Yet  had  he  evidently  a  kindly  and  a  loving  heart,  a  rev- 
erential spirit,  and  a  fine  sympathy  with  the  holy  and  beautiful 
soul  of  nature,  as  it  would  speak  pleasantly  and  soothingly  to  him 
from  the  thousand  spiritual  influences  of  earth  and  air  and  sky — 
whether  amid  the  sacred  stillness  of  a  ^'  Sabbath  Summer  Noon," 
the  awaking  music  and  brightness  of  a  "  May  Morn,"  or  the  sweet 
and  solemn  spell  of  the  hour  of  "Midnight  and  Moonshine." 
Why,  then,  so  desolate,  so  dark,  and  so  despairing,  as  his  gentle 
spirit  had  evidently  become — ^from  the  glimpses  which  some  of 
these  poems  open  to  us  down  into  its  black  and  bitter  depths  % 
Sharp,  doubtless,  the  pangs  which  had  many  a  time  pierced  it 
through  and  through ;  and  heavy  the  clouds  of  disappointment 
which  may  have  one  after  another  piled  up  their  masses,  be- 
tween his  heart  and  that  glowing  glory  of  young  hope  which,  to 
the  poet's  eye,  in  the  earlier  morn  of  life,  had  flushed  all  creation 
wiih  the  warm  hue  of  its  own  brightness.  Yet  still  it  seems  to 
us  that  these  causes,  many  and  keen  as  they  may  perhaps  have 
been,  would  hardly  have  produced  that  result  which  is  apparent 
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through  Motherwell's  poetry,  had  there  not  been  added  the  gloomy 
and  chilling  influence  of  the  political  faith  of  which,  as  we  have 
stated,  he  was  a  strennons  advocate.  For  what  does  High-Tory- 
ism in  England  mean,  but  despair  of  humanity  1  It  looks  around 
and  abroad  over  the  mass  of  men  with  no  eye  of  hope,  no  heart  of 
love.  It  distrusts,  it  fears,  it  despises,  it  hates*  It  beholds,  in  what- 
ever direction  it  may  turn,  a  hideous  panorama  of  wretchedness 
and  wickedness.  It  knows  no  other  remedy  than  to  hang  the 
wickedness,  and  to  crush  the  wretchedness  down  yet  lower  in 
the  dust.  It  beholds  the  most  frightful  social  disparities  and 
contrasts,  the  most  heinous  wrongs  and  oppressions,  which  grind 
out  of  the  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood,  and  starvation,  and  ignorance, 
and  crime  of  the  ninety«nine,  the  aliment  to  the  pride,  and  power, 
and  pampered  luxury  of  the  one.  It  beholds  all  this,  and  it  acqui- 
esces in  it,  sustains  it,  justifies  it.  It  recognises  no  equality,  no 
brotherhood,  and  but  faint  and  feeble  humaiT sympathy,  with  those 
wretched  ninety-nine.  It  hardens  its  heart  against  them,  and  shuts 
its  ear  to  the  moaning  of  their  misery.  It  considers  that  this  state 
of  things  grows  out  of  the  radical  evO  of  human  nature,  whose 
necessary  law  is  to  be  bad  and  to  be  wretched ;  and  which  must 
be  crushed  and  coerced  by  heavy  superincumbent  restraints  upon 
every  impulse  that  may  move  it  in  the  direction  of  its  native 
Reedom.  It  dreads  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  popular  liber- 
ty ;  for  it  has  no  love  for  mankind,  no  faith  in  it,  no  hope  for  it. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  English  Toryism, — and  going  forth  out  of  the 
mind  of  the  individual  who  may  be  possessed  by  the  dark  tyranny 
of  this  political  faith,  it  is  enough,  indeed,  to  cast  a  pall  of  most 
chilling  and  cheerless  blackness  over  the  moral  universe  around. 
Who  can  be  happy  with  such  a  night-mare  idea  perpetually  brood- 
ing over  his  soul  1  Least  of  all  men,  the  poet,  the  man  of  pure 
and  tender  heart,  of  loving  sympathies  with  nature  and  his  kind. 
And  when,  simultaneous  with  this  pervading  and  perpetual  cause 
of  gloom  and  hopelessness,  pressing  upon  such  a  heart  from  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  the  social  world  around  it,  are  added 
individual  griefs  of  blighted  affections  and  disappointed  aspira- 
tions— with  the  moral  retribution,  like  the  death-sting  of  the  fire- 
circled  scorpion,  which  is  the  inevitable  reaction  of  the  perver- 
sion of  those  passions  which,  when  not  angels  to  bless,  become 
demons  to  torture — who  can  wonder  that  the  result  is  an  utter 
misanthropic  despair  and  weariness  of  life,  a  consciousness  of  len- 
tire  blight  and  failure  of  all  the  chances  and  hopes  of  this  exist- 
ence, and  a  wild  yearning  for  a  dreamless  and  unwaking  repose  in 
the  grave  1 

But  a  truce  to  speculations  which  may  perhaps  after  all  be 
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purely  fancifal.  The  brief  space  Temaintng  at  ovr  cmnmend,  we 
prefer  to  devote  to  some  extracts  from  the  volume  itself.  Its  con* 
tents  are  very  varied  in  subject  and  character.  The  imitations  of 
the  old  English  poetry,  of  difierent  ages,  are  admirable ;  while  noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  wild,  fiery  energy  of  the  heroic  poems  in  which 
his  object  has  been  to  ^  shadow  forth  something  of  the  form  and 
spirit  of  Norse  poetry."  Few  of  Burns's  Scottish  poems  surpass 
the  sweetness  of  "  Jeanie  Morrison ;''  and,  though  far  from  nni* 
form  in  merit,  some  of  the  songs  are  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
finest  lyric  poetry  of  the  language.  The  greater  number  of  the 
whole  are  of  the  mournful  character  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
remarks,  and  seem  to  fall  on  the  ear  and  heart  like  the  wailing 
chant  or  dirges  on  the  solemn  toUing  of  funeral  knells.  The  fol- 
lowing poem  we  extract,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  heart* 
broken  pathos  that  breathes  through  it,  but  for  the  illustration  it 
affords  to  our  remarks  upon  the  unhappy  circumstance  above 
alluded  to :  — 

MT  HEID  18  LIKE   TO  BBN]>|  WILLIS. 

My  held  is  lOce  to  rend,  WQlie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break,  — 
rm  wearin'  aff  my  feet,  Willie^ 

Vm  dyin*  for  yoor  sake  I 
.   O  lay  your  eheek  to  mine,  WiDic^  9 

Tour  hand  on  my  briest-hane,  -* 
0  say  ye'U  think  on  me,  Willie, 

When  I  am  deid  and  gane  I 

It's  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 

Sair  grief  maun  ha'e  its  will,  -* 
But  let  me  rest  upon  yonr  briest, 

To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 
Let  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

Let  me  shed  by  your  hair. 
And  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 

I  never  sail  see  mair  I 

Tm  sittin*  on  yonr  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life,  — 
A  pnir  heart-brricen  things  Willie, 

A  SBither,  yet  nae  wife. 
Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart, 

And  press  it  mair  and  mair,  — 
Or  it  wiU  burst  the  silken  twine, 

8ae  Strang  is  its  despair  I 

O  wae*s  me  for  the  hour,  WilUe^ 

When  we  thegither  met,— 
O  wae's  me  for  the  time^  Wiliia, 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set  I 
O  wae's  me  for  the  loanin'  green 

Where  we  were  wont  to  gae,— - 
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And  iru'f  me  for  the  destaity 
That  gftrt  me  luve  thee  sae  I 

0 1  dianainiDd  my  words,  WiUii^ 

I  downa  seek  to  blame,  — 
But  O  I  its  hard  to  Ikre,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warld's  shame ! 
Ret  tears  are  hailin'  ower  your  check. 

And  hailin'  ower  your  chin ; 
Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthlesmesi^ 

For  sorrow  and  for  sin  7 

Vm  weary  o'  this  warld,  Willie, 

And  sick  wi'  a'  I  see^  — 
I  canna  live  as  I  ha'e  liyed. 

Or  be  as  I  shoald  be. 
Bnt  fauld  nnto  yoor  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine,  •— 
And  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  white  chedc, 

Te  said  was  red  langsyne. 

A  stonn'  gaes  through  my  heid,  Willie, 

A  sair  stoun'  through  my  heart, — 
O !  hand  me  up  and  let  me  kiss 

Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  pairt. 
Anither,  and  anither  yet !  — 

How  fast  my  life-strings  break ! 
Fareweel !  fhreweel  I  through  yon  kiric-yaid 

Step  lichtly  for  my  sake  I 

The  laVrock  in  the  Ufl,  Willie, 

That  lilts  far  ower  oar  heid. 
Win  sing  the  mom  as  merrilie 

Abune  the  day-cauld  deid  ,* 
And  this  green  turf  we*re  sittin'  on, 

Wi'  dew-draps  shimmerin*  sheen, 
Will  hap  the  heart  that  luvit  thee 

As  warld  has  seldom  seen. 

But  O !  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  land  where'er  ye  be,  — 
And  O I  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart, 

That  ne*er  luvit  ane  but  thee ! 
And  O !  think  on  the  eauM,  eauld  mools, 

That  file  my  yellow  hair,  — 
That  kiss  the  cheek,  and  kiss  the  chin, 

Te  never  sail  kiss  mair ! 

We  were  assured  by  the  poet's  friend  that  there  was  no  more 
fiction  in  the  preceding,  than  the  supposed  actual  death  of  its 
subject.  The  connexion  between  it  and  the  beautiful  song  enti- 
tled "  The  bloom  hath  left  thy  cheek,  Mary,"  will  be  obvious  to 
every  reader.  To  complete  the  narrative  of  this  sad  history, 
taken  from  hts  own  verse,  we  conclude  with  the  following, 
which  IS  added  in  the  American,  to  the  contents  of  the  original 
edition  —  having  been  written  by  Motherwell  but  a  few  days  be* 
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fore  bis  death.  We  re^et  oar  want  of  space  to  make  other  quo- 
tations of  a  difierent  character  and  less  mournful  tone.  On  its 
first  publication  some  time  after,  in  a  newspaper,  it  was  accom- 
panied with  a  remark,  that  no  slight  interest  had  been  excited  in 
Glasgow,  in  noticing  how  the  prophetic  yearning  of  the  dying  poet 
for  the  memory  of  affection  had  been  realized  —  his  graye  having 
been  observed  to  be  haunted  by  the  constant  visits  of  a  young  fe- 
male "  pacing  it  round,"  and  keeping  still  fresh  the  last  memorials 
oflered  there  of  love  and  grief.  But  peace  be  with  that  grave, — 
and  for  its  occupant,  the  charity  due  to  human  error,  the  sympa- 
thy which  is  the  sacred  right  of  all  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  the 
love  and  admiration  which  none  can  deny  as  the  just  meed  of  the 
genius  of  a  true  Poet. 

LINES   GIVEN  TO  A  FBIBND  A  DAT  OR   TWO  BBFOBB  THB 

DECEASE   OF  THB  WBITBB. 
October,  1835. 

When  I  beneath  the  cold  red  earth  am  sleepingi 

Life's  feTer  o'er, 
Will  there  for  me  be  any  bright  eye  weeping 

That  I'm  DO  more? 
Will  there  be  any  heart  still  memory  keeping 

Of  heretofore? 

When  the  great  winds,  through  leafless  forests  rushing, 

Sad  music  make ; 
When  the  swollen  streams,  o'er  crag  and  gully  gushing, 

Like  fall  hearts  break, 
Will  there  then  one  whose  heart  despair  is  crushing 

Mourn  for  my  sake? 

When  the  bright  sun  upon  that  spot  is  shining 

With  purest  ray. 
And  the  small  flowers,  their  buds  and  blossoms  twining. 

Burst  through  that  clay ; 
Will  there  be  one  still  on  that  spot  repining 

Lost  hopes  all  day? 

When  no  star  twinkles  with  its  eye  of  glory, 

On  that  low  mound ; 
And  wintry  storms  haTe  with  their  ruins  hoary 

Its  loneness  crowned ; 
-  Will  there  be  then  one  versed  in  misery's  story 

Pacing  it  round  ? 

It  may  be  so, — but  this  is  selflsh  sorrow 

To  ask  such  meed,  — 
A  weakness  and  a  wickedness  to  borrow, 

From  hearts  that  bleed, 
The  wailings  of  to-day,  for  what  to-morrow 

Shall  never  need. 

Lay  me  then  gently  in  my  narrow  dwelling. 

Thou  gentle  heart ; 
And  though  thy  bosom  should  with  grief  be  swellingi 

Let  no  tear  start ; 
It  were  in  vain, — for  time  Imth  long  been  knellmg  — 

Sad  one,  depart  I 


k 
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CHORUS  OF  GREEK  VIRGINS  BEFORE  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  IPHI6ENIA. 
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STROPHE. 

Whose  were  those  bridal  measures, 
That  through  the  Libyan  flute  so  sweetly  stole, 
Blent  with  the  soA  lute's  call  to  choral  pleasures, 

And  the  wild  reed-pipe's  liquid  note. 
Melting  the  soul  ? 
When  upon  Pelion's  top  they  gave  to  float 
Their  glittering  love-locks  on  the  breezy  air, 

The  tuneful  Muses  fair. 
Striking  the  ground  with  golden-sandalled  feet, 
While  banqueted  the  gods  in  order  meet, 
All  as  they  hymned,  in  songs  divinely  sweet, 

"Bright  Thetis —  Great  Oacides," 
Till  the  old  Centaurs*  mount  sent  back  the  clang. 
And  that  ancestral  grove  of  loAiest  trees, 

As  Peleus'  hymenean  rang ! 
While  ever  and  anon  that  Dardan  boy, 

Jove's  stolen  joy. 

Brimmed  with  the  mantling  nectar  up 

The  womb  of  every  golden  cup, 

The  Phrygian  Ganymede ! 
And  on  the  silver-white  sea-margins  dancing, 
In  mazy  circles  deftly  now  advancing. 

Retreating  now  with  gleamy  speed. 
Forth  swelled  the  fifty  daughters  of  the  sea 
Their  sister  Nereid's  marriage  symphony. 

ANTISTROFHE. 

Forth  with  their  pine-boughs  glancing, 
And  leafy  coronals  on  every  brow. 
From  their  deep  glades  and  tangled  thickets  prancing. 
Rushed  the  wild  Centaurs'  frantic  route, 
The  steep  hills  down ; 
To  feast  with  gods  the  jovial  board  about, 
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And  rerel  deeply  in  the  joy  diyine 

Of  bright  ecstatic  wine ! 
"  A  mighty,  mighty  light,  0  Nereid  dear," 
Thessalian  yirgins  cried,  "  thou  soon  shalt  rear !" 
And  Chiron  wise,  and  heaven's  immortal  seer, 

"  A  mighty,  mighty  light !"  did  name, 
*'  Who,  landing  there,  with  many  a  spear  and  shield, 
Through  Priam's  high  realm  should  spread  relentless  flame — 

First  warrior  on  the  battle-field, 
All  armed  in  panoply  of  burning  gold, 

By  Vulcan  old, 

Wrought  at  the  sweet  sea-nymph's  request, 

Thetis,  who  so  supremely  blest  | 

The  god-like  hero  bore."  > 

Then  did  the  gods  forsake  the  Olympian  bowers,  i 

For  choral  dances  on  the  ocean  shore, 

And  culled  high  song's  prophetic  flowers, 
To  hail  the  noble  Nereid's  wedded  state,  j 

And  Peleus'  bridal  day  to  celebrate. 


EFODE. 

But  o'er  thy  bright  locks,  and  thy  snowy  brow, 

With  votive  wreaths  the  Greeks  shall  crown  thee  now, 

Iphigenia  fair ! 
And  lead  thee  forth,  a  victim  pure  and  young, 
Like  some  white  heifer,  spotless,  wild,  and  free, 
Nursed  the  dim  woods  and  shaggy  difis  among. 
Yet  never,  never  did  the  rustic  glee 

Of  the  roogh  shepherd's  lair. 
Nor  Fan's  wild  wood-notes,  waken  thee 

On  the  lone  shore ; 
Though  they  shall  drag  thee  by  the  flower-crowned  hair, 
An^  stain  thy  neck  of  snow  with  purple  gore. 

The  sacred  hearths  before, — 
Who  erst  didst  grace  thy  queenly  mother's  side. 
Meet,  in  the  fragrance  of  thy  glowing  charms, 
To  flu  some  hero-husband's  royal  arms, 

A  happy  bride ! 
Ah,  whither,  whither  now  has  fled  ' 

The  might  of  holiness,  the  empire  dread 

Of  maiden  modesty. 
When  impious  darmg  stalks  with  dauntless  tread, 
And  lowly  virtue  shrinks  unheeded  by. 
And  laws  are  trampled  down  by  lawless  scorn? 
How  long,  great  gods !  how  long  have  ye  forborne  1 
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STROPHE  Z» 

Thou  bird,  who  poarest  aye  thy  moumfnl  dirge, 
Along  the  rock-bound  rerge 
Of  the  deep  sea. 
Thy  mournful  dirge,  which  all  eompassiooate, 

Wailing  thy  mate ! 
Be  it  mine,  sad  Halcyon,  to  compete  with  thee, 
A  melancholy  bird  of  no  wild  wing 

To  soar  the  while  I  sing ! 
Pining,  alas !  for  the  Greek  forum  free  ! 
Pining  for  Dian,  whom  faint  mothers  call 
From  the  green  top  of  Cynthus  tall ! 
For  the  soft  tresses  of  the  waving  palm ! 
For  the  dark  Daphne^s  verdant  screen, 
And  holiest  umbrage  of  the  olive's  sheen, 
Dear  to  Latona !  —  for  the  glassy  calm 
Of  those  swan-hatmted  lakes, 
Which  not  a  ripple  breaks. 
Save  when  a  white  wing  stirs  it,  where  they  float, 
The  Muses'  sacred  birds  of  saddest  note ! 

AnnSXEOFHI  L 

Witness,  ye  tears,  which  from  your  deep  founts  gushed, 

And  down  my  pale  cheeks  rushed 
In  copious  flow ; 
When  reft  from  thee  by  the  barbaric  spear, 

My  country  dear, 
I  clomb  the  foreign  galley,  sad  and  slow, 
And  through  the  slave*mart  reached  this  cursed  spot, 

Wo,  for  the  captive's  lot ! 
While  smoking  yet  they  lay  in  ashes  low, 
My  native  towers ! — Alas  !  alas !  the  time, 
That  bound  me  thus  a  slave  in  maiden  prime  — 
Slave  to  the  virgin-huntress  of  the  wold. 
Her  gory  altars  tending  —  slave  of  thine, 
High  child  of  Agamemnon's  royal  line ! 
Ay  me!  the  noblest  hean  may  well  grow  cdd, 

At  fortune's  bitter  spite. 

When,  unaccustomed  quite, 
It  &lls  from  bliss  sublime  to  ruin  base ! 
Such  change  no  heart  may  brook,  and  not  despair. 
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But  thee,  iair  Argi^e,  to  thy  native  shores 
A  flying  bark  shall  waft  of  fifty  oars, 

The  spirit^tirring  reed 
Of  the  wild  wood-god,  with  its  shrilly  note, 

Timing  the  rower's  speed ! 
Thee,  with  sweet  songs,  that  all  around  shall  float. 

Tuned  to  the  seTen-stringed  lyre, 
The  minstrel  master  of  prophetic  fire, 
Shall  the  swift  oars  dash  up  the  foamy  sea — 
Nor  the  sails  belly  to  the  snoring  blast. 
While  every  sheet  is  strained — nor  free  and  fiist 

.  The  galley  brare 
Walk  in  glad  triumph  the  tumultuous  wave ! 

ARTISTBOFHE  IL 

Oh !  could  1  stand,  a  slave  no  more,  at  home. 
Where  streams  the  sun  on  shrine  and  hippodrome! 

Oh  !  could  I  cease  to  pray 
That  breezy  pinions  o'er  my  back  would  spread, 

And  bear  me  hence  away 
To  those  old  halls,  and  that  accustomed  bed ! 

Oh !  could  I  stand  again 
In  festive  dance  amid  the  choral  train, 
A  happy  maid,  my  mother  dear  beside. 

Tending  some  happy  bride ! 
Even  as  I  stood  of  old,  my  ringlets  flinging, 
In  rich  abundant  clusters  loosely  swinging, 
When,  decked  with  gauzy  veils  that  rose  and  fell 
To  the  voluptuous  music's  thrilling  swell, 

I  filled  my  place 
In  the  blithe  contests  for  the  crown  of  grace ! 


I 
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STROPHE. 


The  boat  shall  sail  •- the  mi^ty  Chractan  host  I 
To  Trojan  Simois,  that  silver  streams 

Its  ships  shall  crowd  ApoUo'fe  chosen  eoast; 
lu  spears  nmnd  Dion  gleam ! 

Wfaeia  wild  Cawndra  *— aa  we  hear  them  aay- 
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Shakes  loose  the  closters  of  her  golden  hair, 

A  priestess  yoang  and  fair, 
All  decked  with  wreaths  of  green  immortal  bay  ; 
^  ^  When,  by  the  prophet  god  possessed, 

That  solemn  phrensy  fills  her  laboring  breast 

▲TnisraoFRE. 

Then !  as  that  host  with  brazen  bucklers  glancing, 

Shall  fill  their  rivers  with  the  oary  soond 
Of  hostile  squadrons  to  the  shore  advancing, 

Then,  their  strong  ramparts  round, 
And  on  their  citadel,  shall  brave  the  fight 
Troy^s  chosen  chiefs !  —  while  all  in  burnished  arms. 

To  rescue  Helen's  charms  — 
Sister  to  those  twin  powers  who  star  the  night  — 

All  Greece  shall  sweep  in  proud  career ! 
Alt  Greece ! — and  bear  thee  back,  won  by  the  spear ! 

ETODE. 

Then,  then  shall  they  defile  thy  mighty  wall 

With  battle's  crimson  hue  — 
And  beat  thy  towers  and  rock-built  ramparts  down. 

Old  Phrygian  town ! 
Then  shall  they  sack  thy  broad  streets  through  and  through, 
While  many  a  sacred  head  to  earth  shall  fall, 
And  wild  shall  wail  through  many  a  marble  hall 
Priam^s  lone  spouse  and  all  his  daughters  rare ! 
Loud  1  loud  shall  ring  the  echoes  of  despair 
In  homes  overthrown,  all  for  thy  guilty  sake. 
That  didst  thy  nuptial  vows  so  foujly  break, 

Helen,  Jove*s  child  divine ! 
Oh  !  never  fall  so  hard  a  fate  on  me. 
Nor  on  my  children's  children,  as  shall  be 
To  the  rich  maidens  of  the  Lydian  line, 
Or  Phrygian  brides,  who,  as  their  webs  they  twine, 
Sadly  in  mournful  songs  must  soon  inquire  — 
*^  Ah !  who  shall  drag  me  by  the  tresses  bright, 
While  sinks  my  home  in  the  red  death-fire's  light. 
The  captive  victim  of  a  chief's  desire  ? 
All,  all  through  thee,  thou  fair  predestined  child 
Of  that  high  dame  and  the  white  sea-bird  wild ; 
If  that  be  true,  as  mystic  legends  tell. 
Which  to  the  lovely  Leda  once  befell  — 
When,  Jove's  immortal  glory  cast  aside, 
A  swan's  broad  wings  he  wore  and  neck  of  pride. 
(Jnless  the  tablets  of  Pierian  song 
A  tide  of  errors  strange  have  rolled  along, 
Teachjag  the  sons  of  men  no  tmth,  but  impious  wrong." 
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ON  ASSOCIATION  AND  ATTRACTIVE  INDUSTRY. 

BT   A   FOURIERIST. 

First  Article. 


These  is  a  monstrous  mass  of  misery  in  the  world,  which  pleads 
with  d^ep  and  earnest  tones  for  alleviation !  This  misery,  under  its 
innumerahle  forms  of  moral  affliction  and  of  physical  wretched- 
ness, extends  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  renders  human  exist- 
ence, which  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  high  order  of  happi- 
ness, a  mournful  pilgrimage,  in  which  disappointment,  suffering, 
and  despair  domineer  with  bitter  tyranny  over  our  feelings  and 
our  destinies. 

I  intend  to  give,  in  a  series  of  articles,  a  practical  idea  of  a 
system  of  Association,  which  I  believe  will  remedy  this  mise- 
ry, to  which  so  little  regard  is  paid  by  the  political  and  scientific 
leaders  of  the  world,  who  believe  it  to  be  the  natural  and  una- 
voidable lot  of  mankind  upon  this  earth. 

To  realize  the  system,  bo  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  charity 

*  We  have  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  able  and  intelligent  author  of  the 
papers  of  which  the  present  is  the  first,  to  allow  him  to  lay  them  before  the 
readers  of  the  Democratic  Review,  in  the  mode  here  adopted.  Although  sneh  a 
coarse  involves  a  departure  from  the  general  editorial  system  of  the  work,  yet 
the  peculiar  interest  of  the  subject  induces  us  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  that  they 
may  contain  many  inropositions  to  which  we  are  far  from  yielding  our  assent  or 
endorsement.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  mightiest  extent  and  moment.  "  Fcm- 
rieriam*^  claims  to  be  a  full  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  human  society.  It 
daims,  too,  to  be  the  perfect  development  of  a  truly  democratic  freedom,  as 
well  as  the  earthly  consummation  of  that  Christianity  -which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Him  who  *<  spake  as  never  man  spake.''  To  these  pretensions  we  are  far  from  ' 
yielding  the  assent  demanded  by  its  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  disciples.  The 
subject  is  too  profound,  and  its  bearings  and  relations  too  vast^  to  permit  us  to 
pass  any  judgment  upon  it,  on  such  a  study  as  we  have  as  yet  been  enabled  to 
give  it  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  made  a  rapid  progress  within  the  past 
ten  years,  and  also  that  not  a  few  minds  of  a  very  elevated  order  have,  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent,  embraced  its  doctrine.  We  have  long,  indeed,  perceived  the 
general  tendency  of  the  age  to  the  idea  of  Association,  and  believed  that  it  con- 
tains the  germ  of  a  new  civilization  destined  to  overspread  the  earth,  and  to  pro- 
duce results  of  happiness  and  good  undreamed  of  yet  by  human  hope.  Whether 
^  Fourierism"  contains  the  tniye  theory  for  the  practical  application  of  this  idea, 
discussion  must  demonstrate,  and  experience  can  alone  confirm.  Meanwhile  it  is 
entitled  at  least  to  an  attentive  and  candid  hearing — and  fh)m  none  more  than 
from  an  American  democracy.  With  these  remarks,  to  place  the  Democratic  Re- 
view rectua  in  curia  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  we  leave 
the  author  to  speak  for  himself  and  his  doctrine— vouching  simply  for  the  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  of  philanthropy  and  conviction  fhm  which  alone  we  know  his 
disinterested  labors  to  proceed.— Ed.  D.  R« 
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and  philaDthropy  of  the  age,  i&c  they  have  both  been  taxed  in  bo 
many  ways,  and  for  so  many  purposes,  that  the  world  has  become 
tired  of  projects  which  have  no  vitality  in  themselves,  bnt  must 
depend  opon  external  aid  for  support.  We  shall  propose  a  plan, 
which^  once  pat  in  operation,  will  spread  rapidly  by  its  own  inhe- 
rent  excellence  ;  and  which,'while  it  improves  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes,  will  not  encroach  upon  any  vested  or  per- 
sonal  rights,  but  will  offer  to  the  rich  a  stable  and  profitable  in* 
vestment  of  capital. 

For  an  examination  of  the  principles  I  shall  set  forth,  I  ap- 
peal to  those  who  desire  sincerely  an  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  their  fellow-men;  to  those  who  feel  an  ambition 
for  taking  part  in  a  great  and  noble  undertaking ;  and  to  those 
who,  weary  of  the  interminable  strife  and  the  barren  controver- 
sies of  political  parties,  desire  new  measures  and  new  means  of 
reform.  I  appeal  also  to  conscientious  Reformers  idio  do  not 
wish  to  waste  their  lives  and  labors  upon  ephemeral,  selfish,  and 
superficial  schemes,  which  vanish  with  the  day  that  has  brought 
them  forth. 

It  is  not  political  and  administrative  reforms  that  the  world 
requires ;  it  is  a  social  reform.  The  evils  which  afflict  society 
are  social^  not  political  in  their  nature^  and  a  Social  Reform  only 
can  eradicate  them.  The  causes  of  Human  Misery  lie  too  deep 
for  mere  political  and  administrative  reforms  to  reach  them ;  and 
so  long  as  the  leading  and  influential  men  of  society  continue  to 
waste  their  efforts  and  intellectual  energies  in  party  strife  and 
contention,  and  the  mass  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  by  them,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better,  they  will  vegetate  together 
in  the  deplorable  social  condition  in  which  all  are  now  sunk. 
May  it  not  truly  be  said  of  them,  that  they  are  ^the  blind  leading 
the  blind,"  and  that  they  are  wandering  in  a  labyrinth  of  false  po- 
litical doctrines  and  dogmas,  and  groping  their  way  in  social  dark- 
ness, without  any  true  principles  and  high  objects  to  guide  them  1 

The  history  of  this  country  proves  practically  that  mere  political 
and  legislative  reforms  can  do  nothing  for  the  happiness  of  man 
and  the  social  elevation  of  the  mass.  We  have  had  over  half  a 
century  of  political  strife  and  controversies ;  different  parties, 
federal  and  democratic,  have  had  the  ascendency  i  various  poli- 
cies, Hamiltonian  and  Jeffersonian,  have  been  carried  out,  and 
where  are  the  great  results  which  have  been  attained  %  We  do 
not  deny  that  commerce  and  industry  have  been  greatly  devel- 
oped ;  that  vast  internal  improvements  have  been  made,  and  an 
important  material  progress  has  taken  place.  But  are  the  people 
happier  1  Have  they  pleasing  and  encouraging  prospects  before 
them  1    And  are  they  moving  onward  toward  some  high  Destiny 
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which  excites  enthutiasm  1  No,  far  from  it ;  social  evils  hare 
iiicreasedy  and  to  a  melancholy  extent;  and  the  future  offers  us  in 
the  political  world  the  prospect  of  bitter  party  strife^  of  dissen- 
sions and  discord,  and  in  the  social  world,  of  poverty  and  degra- 
dation for  the  mass. 

If  we  examine  the  present  condition  of  society  with  an  impar- 
tial eye,  we  shall  find  that  abases  and  evils  have  increased  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  that  they  are  much  more  intense  at  present 
than  they  have  heen  at  any  former  period.     Our  system  of  free, 
or,  as  it  should  properly  be  termed,  false  and  anarchical  competi- 
tion, is  becoming  more  and  more  violent  and  relentless,  and  is 
engendering  a  degree  of  selfishness,  antagonism,  and  animosity 
between  all  classes  of  society,  which  is  revolting  to  contemplate. 
It  is  also  leading  to  greater  frauds  and  injustice  in  the  business 
world  than  have  ever  before  been  practised,  and  to  a  commercial, 
financial,  and  industrial  demoralization,  which  is  almost  legali- 
zing fraud  and  indirect  robbery  of  every  kind.     The  condition 
of  the  Laboring  Glasses  is  also  becoming  more  precarious,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  employment  is  gradually  increasing. 
The  Mechanic  and  Laborer  can  no  longer  look  forward  as  in  for- 
mer years  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  home  for  old  age,  but  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  satisfy  present  necessities, 
and  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  day.    The  price  of 
rents,  living,  3cc.,  has  increased,  while  the  price  of  labor  has  re- 
mained stationary  or  decreased ;  the  power  of  Capital  over  Labor 
is  augmenting,  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  a  reduction  of 
wages  by  the  operation  of  free  competition  among  the  Laboring 
Classes ;  who,  pressed  by  want,  offer  the  sad  spectacle  of  men 
competing  with  each  other  for  the  work  which  capitalists  and 
employers  require.    The  fluctuations  and  revulsions  in  commer- 
cial operations  and  in  banking  have  become  deeper  and  more  sud- 
den, ingulfing  the  rich  in  ruin,  and  reducing  the  working  classes 
to  utter  want,  and  often  to  starvation.    They  overwhelm  with  the 
most  bitter  disappointments  and  despair  all  classes,  and  produce 
an  amount  of  moral  suffering  more  than  equal  to  that  caused  by  the 
civil  wars  and  revolutions  of  former  periods.     Our  whole  system 
of  commerce  and  industry,  based  upon  free  competition  and  en- 
vious strife  and  opposition,  is  a  round  of  harassing  cares,  anxie- 
ties, disappointments,  hopes  blasted,  and  unforeseen  reverses  and 
ruin.    The  business  world  is  an  arena  of  conflicts,  overreaching, 
and  fraud  —  a  school  for  the  most  callous  selfishness,  corruption, 
and  demoralization.  Its  spirit  has  rendered  pettycunning,  craft,  and 
business  tact,  the  most  important  qualifications  of  men ;  made  the 
practice  of  a  pure  truth  and  integrity  almost  impossible ;  set  up 
wealth  as  the  only  standard  of  excellence  ;  left  in  inaction  the 
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higher  faculties  of  the  mind )  reduced  the  nobler  pursuits,  like 
the  arts  and  sciences,  below  the  mere  ability  of  money-making  j 
and  caused  an  intellectual  prostitution  and  a  moral  degradation 
which  are  pitiful  to  look  upon. 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  what  surrounds  us, 
and  take  a  general  view  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  we  do  so,  we  shall  find,  at  present,  times  of  misery  and  dis- 
tress such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  I  will  lay  before 
the  reader  a  few  statistical  facts,  which  make  the  mind  shudder 
with  horror,  when  it  reflects  that  so  many  millions  of  human  be- 
ings wear  out  their  lives  in  the  wretchedness  and  wo  which  are 
here  laid  open  before  us.  Before  stating  these  facts  I  will  remark, 
that  the  system  of  society  of  this  country  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  where  I  find  the  examples  of 
misery  which  I  shall  give.  The  difiference  between  us  and  those 
nations,  is  the  difiference  of  government.  But  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  the  social  system  what  the  dress  is  to  the  body ; 
we  have  in  this  country  the  same  body  or  social  organization  as 
France  or  England ;  but  instead  of  the  tinsel  trappings  of  royalty, 
we  have  placed  upon  it  the  plainer  robes  of  republicanism.  If  the 
social  system  be  false ^  the  form  of  government  cannot  correct  the 
evils  vshich  it  has  engendered  ;  to  expect  it  were  as  vain  as  to 
hope  to  cure  a  diseased  body  by  changing  the  dress«  The  form 
of  government  and  of  the  administration  exercise  an  influence 
only  upon  the  surface  of  social  relations ;  they  do  not  go  to  the 
foundation  of  society,  and  cannot  eradicate  such  evils  as  poverty, 
ignorance,  vice,  and  degradation,  from  which  man  should  be  first 
relieved.  The  great  error  which  has  been  committed,  is  to  have 
looked  upon  political  reforms  as  a  sufiicient  means  of  realizing 
social  good.  The  history  of  the  past  proves  the  fallacy  of  this 
belief,  and  common  sense  dictates  that  we  should  abandon  a  worn- 
out  and  fruitless  policy,  which  leads  to  no  results,  and  seek  for 
new  plans  and  new  measures  of  reform. 

Social  evils  are  less  intense  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  it 
is  true — and  why  \  Because  we  have  a  vast  extent  of  soil  and  a 
thin  population ;  and  because  there  are  outlets  and  new  fields  of 
action  ofiTered  to  the  increasing  population,  and  to  those  who  cannot 
find  employment,  or  who  have  been  broken  down  in  their  fortunes. 

But  we  are  verging  gradually  toward  the  frightful  misery  which 
exists  in  older  civilized  countries  ;  nay,  we  are  already  in  part 
in  it,  and  we  are  moving  roundward  in  the  fatal  circles  of  the 
horrible  vortex.  Some  of  the  miseries  of  which  I  shall  speak  are 
already  upon  us  ^  and  those  which  are  not,  should  serve  as  bea- 
cons to  warn  us  of  our  danger. 
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There  are  in  the  city  of  London  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
.  thousand  beggars,  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  vagrants.  What  a 
vast  array  of  human  beings  are  here  plunged  in  vice,  crime,  pov* 
erty,  and  degradation  !  In  Paris  there  is  in  comparison  nearly 
an  equal  amount  of  misery  and  depravity.  In  some  of  the  wards 
where  the  poor  reside,  otu  of  every  twelve  children  horn^  eleven 
die  the  first  year. 

If  the  entire  annual  product  of  France  were  divided  equally 
among  its  thirty-two  millions  of  inhabitants,  each  would  have 
eleven  cents  per  day ;  but  of  this  scanty  product  a  minority  of 
the  rich  absorb  so  large  a  portion,  that  twenty-two  millions  have 
upon  an  average  but  about  six  cents  a  day  each,  to  defray  all  ex* 
penses  —  food,  lodging,  clothing,  education,  &c. 

The  fact  that  the  annual  income  or  product  of  France,  equally 
divided  among  all,  would  yield  but  eleven  cents  per  day  to  each 
person,  shows  the  folly  of  Agrarian  doctrines,  of  a  reform  in  the 
currency,  and  of  all  such  false  and  minor  plans  and  schemes  of 
amelioration. 

What  France  requires,  is  increased  production  of  real  wealth  — 
increased  eight  or  ten  fold — which  is  only  possible  with  Associ- 
j  aftion  and  Attractive  Industry.    What  is  true  of  France  is  true  of 

all  other  countries.  We  have  had  in  this  country  nearly  ten 
years  of  uninterrupted  controversy  aboat  the  currency,  and  our  pol* 
iticians  have  not  yet  perceived  that  it  is  an  entirely  secondary  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  primary  and  important  one  is  that  of  production.* 

In  Sicily,  an  island  so  highly  favored  by  soil,  climate,  and  posi- 
tion, the  condition  of  the  people  is  frightful.  Count  Gasparin, 
Peer  of  France,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  its  agriculture,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  says :  "  When  the  crops  are  bad,  or 
the  prices  of  grain  are  low,  so  that  the  landholders  require  less 
labor,  then  the  misery  of  the  country  becomes  intense :  without 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  winter,  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find 
peasants  starved  to  death  in  the  fields  with  grass  in  their  mouths^ 
from  which  they  have  vainly  'endeavored  to  draw  nourishment^ 

In  Ireland,  out  of  a  population  of  eight  millions,  every  third 
person  experiences,  during  thirty  weeks  in  the  year,  a  deficiency 
of  even  third-rate  potatoes. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  of  Janua* 
ry,  1840,  there  are  in  Liverpool  7,862  inhabited  cellars,  damp, 

•  Money,  whether  paper  or  specie,  is  merely  the  representative  of  the  products 
of  industry.  By  industry,  we  understand  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Me- 
chanics. If  we  wish  to  render  a  country  rich  and  prosperous,  we  must  increase 
those  products,  not  yieir  conventional  representative.  Instead  of  endless  quarrels 
about  the  currency,  we  want  a  reorganization  of  industry,  and  a  good  appli- 
cation of  the  three  elements  of  production,  which  are  labor,  capital,  and  talent. 
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dark,  dirty,  and  ill  ventilated  ;  and  in  these  lodge  39,300  of  the 
working  classes.  In  Manchester,  of  132,000  working  people, 
14,960  live  in  cellars.  At  Bury,  one  third  of  the  laboring  classes 
are  so  badly  off,  that  in  773  houses,  one  bed  serves  for  four  per- 
sons ;  in  207  one  for  five  ;  and  in  78  one  for  six  human  beings. 
In  Bristol,  4>6  out  of  every  one  hundred  of  the  working  classes 
have  but  one  room  for  a  family.  In  Glasgow,  thirty  thousand 
Irish  and  Highlanders  are  said,  according  to  the  description  of 
Dr.  Cowan,  *^  to  wallow  in  filth,  crime,  and  wretchedness  in  the 
cellars  and  wynds  of  this  great  commercial  city."  From  ten  to 
twenty  persons,  of  both  sexes,  lie  huddled  together  in  their  rags 
and  filth  on  the  floors  each  night.  The  cellars  are  beer  and 
spirit  shops. 

Multitudes  of  young  girls,  says  Mr.  Symonds,  applied  to  Capt. 
Miller,  the  head  of  the  Glasgow  police,  to  rescue  them  from  these 
scenes,  to  which  they  are  driven  by  sheer  want.  A  year  or  two 
served  to  harden  and  hurry  them,  from  drunkenness,  vice,  and 
disease,  to  an  early  grave. 

The  Register  General  states,  that  he  '*  has  seen  in  one  small 
garret,  the  husband,  sick  of  a  typhus  i  a  sick  child  laid  across  the 
sick  man's  bed  ;  two  others  sleeping  under  the  bed  ;  two  window 
recesses  let  to  two  Irish  lodgers  at  sixpence  a  week  as  resting- 
places  for  the  night ;  the  wife,  a  young  healthy  woman,  lying  in 
the  same  bed  with  her  sick  husband  at  night,  and  supporting  the 
family  by  taking  in  washing,  which  was  hung  across  the  room  to 
dry — the  parish  authorities  having  forbidden  the  exposure  of  linen 
out  of  the  windows."  —  London  Quarterly  Review,  for  July,  1840. 

John  Critchley  Prince,  a  weaver  and  a  poet,  gives  the  following 
description  of  a  night  passed  in  a  workhouse.  He  had  been  to 
the  continent  to  obtain  work,  but  having  found  none,  he  had  re- 
turned to  England.  *'  The  first  night  after  his  arrival  he  applied 
for  food  and  shelter  at  a  workhouse  in  Kent,  and  was  thrust  into 
a  miserable  garret,  with  the  roof  sloping  to  the  floor,  where  he 
was  incarcerated  with  twelve  others,  eight  men  and  four  women, 
chiefly  Irish,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  Some  had  bad 
legs,  which  emitted  a  horrible  stench ;  some  were  in  a  high  state 
of  fever,  and  were  raving  for  drink,  which  was  denied  to  them ; 
for  the  door  was  locked,  and  those  outside,  like  the  bare  walls 
within,  were  deaf  to  their  cries.  Weary  and  way-worn,  he  lay 
down  on  the  only  vacant  place  amid  this  mass  of  misery,  in  a 
sleeping-chamber  for  the  unfortunate  child  of  wo,  the  hapless 
vagrant  in  Christian  England,  at  the  back  of  an  old  woman  who 
appeared  to  be  in  a  dying  state  ;  but  he  could  get  no  rest  for  the 
groans  of  the  wretched  around  him ;  and  the  crawling  vermin, 
idiich,  quitting  his  companions,  crept  up  and  down  his  limbs, 
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exciting  in  him  the  most  horrid  loathing.  Joyfally  did  he  indeed 
hail  the  first  l^eam  of  the  morning  that  hroke  through  the  cran- 
nies of  this  chamber  of  famine  and  disease ;  and  when  the  keeper 
came  to  let  him  out,  his  bed-fellow  was  dead  —  had  quitted  her 
mortal  coil,  unshrived,  unwept,  nnpitied,  and  unknown!"  — 
London  Monthly  Magazine,  July,  1841. 

We  have  no  statistical  details  of  misery  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  give  the  following  general  view  of  its  condition,  which 
we  believe  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture.  ^^  Of  the  seventeen 
millions  of  human  beings  composing  the  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  is  certain  that  (leaving  slaves  out  of  the  account) 
not  less  than  three  or  four  millions  are  at  this  moment,  and  a 
very  large  portion  at  all  times,  in  circumstances  of  comparative 

ior  extreme  destitution.  We  are  confident  that  this  is  not  an 
over-estimate ;  although  the  number  of  actual  paupers  and  habit- 
ual beggars  may  not  exceed  half  a  million.  But  when  we  add  to 
these  the  vast  army  of  confirmed  drunkards,  who,  with  glassy 
eyes,  burning  brows,  and  shaking  knees,  are  reeling  on  their  down- 
ward road,  with  their  dependant  wives  and  children,  subsisting 
from  hand  to  mouth,  Heaven  only  knows  how  —  a  daily  repeti- 
j  tion  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  save  that  the  baskets 

full  of  fragments  are  omitted, —  with  the  scarcely  less  number 
of  immigrants  from  Europe,  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  of  the  intelligence  and  skill  which  would  facilitate  their 
acquirement ;  the  wives  and  children  of  habitual  idlers,  loungers, 
and  reprobates.^  the  families  of  the  crippled  and  diseased ;  of  poor 
widows  and  persons  out  of  employment — and  the  aggregate  of 
human  suffering  from  absolute  want  is  frightful.  Who  can  esti- 
mate it  1" 

Besides  this  melancholy  amount  of  destitution  and  sufilering 
among  the  white  population  of  this  country,  we  must  not  forget 
that  nearly  three  millions  of  negroes,  who  are  barely  supplied 
with  a  minimum  of  physical  wants,  are  toiling  in  slavery,  and 
sunk  in  hopeless  ignorance  and  degradation.  • 

But  leaving  aside  these  practical  examples  of  misery,  let  us 
take  a  general  view  of  the  policy  and  condition  of  civilized  na- 
tions. Here  we  see  regions  exhausted  under  the  cultivation  of 
a  noxious  plant,  which  is  grown  to  furnish  idleness  and  intel- 
lectual vacuity  with  the  means  of  a  momentary  occupation  and 
excitement.  There,  districts  planted  with  grain,  —  not  to  sus- 
tain life,  but  to  yield  a  poisonous  liquid,  which  shall  afi^ord  to 
grovelling  masses  a  brutal  exhilaration,  with  its  attendants,  mad- 
ness, folly,  disease,  and  death.  In  one  country  we  see  black 
slaves,  who  labor  from  fear  of  the  lash,  producing  the  raw  ma- 
terial which  keeps  at  work  the  white  slaves  of  another  country. 
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who  labor  from  fear  of  want  and  starvation.  Here  the  vessels 
of  one  nation  are  engaged  in  stealing  the  children  of  Africa  from 
their  native  land ;  there  the  vessels  of  another  are  cheating  the 
simple  natives  of  uncivilized  regions  out  of  their  productions,  and 
initiating  them  into  the  vices  of  civilization.  In  some  countries 
we  see  destitute  populations,  deprived  even  of  salt  with  their 
scanty  vegetable  food,  to  supply  a  small  minority  with  the  means 
of  wasteful  extravagance.  In  others  we  see  them  living  and  la- 
boring merely  to  create  products  for  capital  and  commerce  to 
•peculate  upon. 

The  world  is  full  of  useless  misery,  which  could  easily  be  re- 
medied, and  which  oppresses  all  classes,  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor.  The  rich  are  harassed  by  disease  and  physical  debili- 
ty, by  apathy,  melancholy,  and  hypochondria  i  while  the  laboring 
mass  are  worn  out  physically  and  morally  in  the  misery  and 
drudgery  of  our  false  societies. 

All  classes  are  more  or  less  miserable,  and  none  can  escape 
this  condition,  until  a  social  organization  is  discovered,  which 
will  secure  the  happiness  of  all  mankind.  God  sees  in  the  human 
race  a  family  of  brothers,  and  he  does  not  permit  that  a  small 
minority  shall  be  happy,  and  remain  at  the  same  time  indifferent 
to  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Let  the 
rich  and  great  discover  the  means  of  relieving  the  mass  from 
their  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  they  will  discover  at  the 
same  time  the  true  means  of  their  own  social  happiness. 

There  are,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  at  their  ease  in  society, 
a  selfishness  and  indifference,  which  are  as  reprehensible  as  they 
are  disgusting.  They  pay  no  attention  to  human  misery ;  they 
ask  not  if  there  is  any  remedy ;  they  do  not  even  give  a  thought 
to  the  subject.  Freed  from  poverty,  they  never  reflect  how  hor- 
rible it  is  to  wear  out  life  in  a  continual  combat  with  want  and 
anxiety.  Little  do  they  think  that  perhaps  with  every  thread  of 
the  gay  habiliments  which  they  wear,  is  interwoven  the  sigh 
of  a  human  soul ;  and  that  on  the  delicacies  and  comforts  which 
surround  them,  are  spent  the  life's  energies  and  the  vitality  of 
exhausted  frames,  which  have  nerves  that  feel  and  suffer.  Yes, 
the  means  of  enjoyment,  the  luxuries  of  the  world,  are  produced 
amidst  want  and  suffering,  and  they  come  from  the  abodes  of 
poverty  and  toil,  laden  with  woes  a  hundred-fold  greater  than  the 
delights  which  they  give !  The  attention  of  political  leaders, 
and  of  the  influential,  must  be  called  to  the  subject  of  human 
misery.  The  condition  of  mankind  demands,  and  demands 
urgently,  alleviation.  Their  appeals  go  forth,  sometimes  in  the 
stifled  moans  of  hidden  miseries,  sometimes  in  the  loud  wails 
of  desperate  wo.    Wars,  revolutions,  and  famine  stride  alter- 
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nately  over  nations,  marking  with  characters  of  hlood  and 
devastation  the  annals  of  our  societies.  This  state  of  things 
must  cease ;  it  is  not  the  Destiny  of  Man.  It  has  not  its  origin 
in  the  imperfection  or  depravity  of  human  nature,  but  in  a  false 
organization  of  society,  which  deranges  and  misemploys  all  the 
elements  of  good  in  man,  and  produces  discord,  injustice,  and  mis- 
ery, where  order,  justice,  and  happiness  might  and  should  prevail. 

What  are  the  great  statesmen  and  legislators  of  this  and  other 
countries  doing  for  the  elucidation  of  true  social  principles, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  mass  1  Unfortunately,  they  are  doing 
nothing.  Their  attention  is  exclusively  directed  to  political  re- 
forms, and  to  changes  of  persons  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  vast  problem  of  a  Social  Reform,  which  is  so  much 
deeper  and  more  important  than  any  political  reform,  is  entirely 
neglected.  Personal  ambition,  plans  of  self-aggrandizement, 
ephemeral  party  rivalries  and  triumphs,  individual  and  sectional 
interests,  absorb  the  energies  and  talents  of  the  political  leaders 
of  nations !  If  they  were  animated  by  a  true  and  noble  ambition, 
how  could  they  waste  their  lives  and  labors  in  secondary  and 
trifling  subjects,  when  so  grand  an  object  as  a  reorganization  of 
society  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  race  was  offered  to  their 
activity  1 

The  world  requires  new  social  guides,  new  measures  and  new 
plans  of  reform.  The  intelligence  of  the  age  demands  higher, 
wiser,  and  more  practical  improvements ;  it  demands  effectual 
reipnedies  for  present  evils,  and  a  policy  which  will  not  always 
prove  abortive  and  deceptive.  Instead  of  conflicts  of  interests, 
anarchical  competition,  and  envious  rivalry  and  opposition,  the 
world  wants  Association,  Combination  of  action,  and  Unity  of  in- 
terests. Instead  of  the  present  repugnant,  ill-requited,  and  de- 
grading system  of  Labor,  it  wants  Aitractive  Industry,  and  an 
equitable  division  of  profits.  Instead  of  endless  controversies  about 
the  Currency,  it  wants  increased  Production,  and  the  vast  material 
economies,  as  well  as  moral  blessings,  of  Association. 

Let  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  society,  and  who  are  tired  of  the  vain  and  sterile  strife  of 
parties,  be  not  discouraged  in  their  hope  of  a  better  future,  by 
philosophical,  political,  and  moral  doctrines,  which  teach  that  the 
earth  is,  and  was  intended  to  be^  a  valley  of  tears,  an  abode  of 
misery,  where  man  was  placed  to  combat  and  suffer;  that  as 
evil  has  always  existed,  it  will  always  continue  to  exist ;  that 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  suffering  form  a  part  of  the  Destiny  of 
Han,  and  enter  into  God's  scheme  with .  regard  to  His  creation* 
Let  not  their  hopes  be  dampened  by  these  views,  for  they  are  all 
false.    A  God  of  Justice  has  not  placed  the  Human  Race  upon 
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the  earth  to  wear  out  a  weary  existence  in  a  round  of  miseries, 
which  outrage  every  sentiment  of  the  heart,  every  desire  and  at- 
traction of  the  soul,  and  added  tantalization  to  injustice,  hy  im- 
planting in  them  a  deep,  unquenchable  thirst  for  happiness.    If 
he  has  given  us  limbs  which  sufier  from  the  cold,  he  intended 
that  they  should  be  clothed ;  if  he  has  given  us  stomachs  which 
require  food,  he  intended  that  they  should  he  fed ;  if  he  has  im- 
planted in  us  a  love  of  Liberty  and  Justice,  he  did  not  design 
that  Tyranny  and  Injustice  should  oppress  and  fetter  us,  and  con- 
sume with  their  adder-fires  the  life-feelings  within  us.     If  the 
child  comes  into  the  world  weak  and  ignorant,  he  intended  that 
the  strength  and  wisdom  of  mature  age  should  extend  it  support, 
and  call  out  all  the  capacities  and  talents  with  which  it  is  en- 
dowed.    But  above  all,  if  he  has  given  man  a  Mind  to  compre- 
hend the  vast  scheme  of  creation,  and  a  Soul  to  feel  its  sublime 
harmonies,  he  did  not  intend  that  that  Intelligence  should  be  ob- 
scured by  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  those  feelings  harassed  and 
worn  out  in  the  discords,  conflicts,  and  anxieties  of  our  false  so- 
cieties.    He  has  assigned  to  man  a  high  destiny,  that  of  Over- 
seer of  the  Globe,  and  of  the  creations  upon  it ;  he  has  given  him 
noble  aspirations,  and  it  must  be  contrary  to  his  design  that  he 
should  be  a  poor  and  ignorant  drudge  —  which  is  the  case  with 
nine  tenths  of  the  Race  —  and  crushed  to  the  dust,  as  if  the  dust 
were  his  natural  element.  No,  it  cannot  be !  The  present  poor  and 
degraded  condition  of  the  Human  Race  is  not  their  Destiny.  It  is 
caused  by  a  false  system  of  Society  and  a  false  system  of  Indus- 
try, and  it  is  only  in  a  Social  Reform  that  a  remedy  can  be  found. 
The  earth  is  fruitful  enough  to  produce  in  abundance  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  physical  wants  and  comforts  of  man.     Let 
labor,  capital,  and  talent  be  rightly  directed,  and  it  will  yield  in 
superfluity  its  material  riches,  which  are  of  primary  importance 
to  our  happiness.     The  efforts  of  men  are  so  miserably  applied 
in  our  present  system  of  industry  and  free  competition,  that  the 
great  majority  live  in  a  state  of  destitution, — their  intellectual 
nature  smothered,  and  their  lives  worn  out  in  the  anxieties  of 
obtaining  the   means  of  a  bare  subsistence.     Association  and 
Attractive  Industry  are  the  remedies  for  the  poverty  which  now 
exists,  and  the  train  of  evils  which  it  engenders. 

In  Association,  Labor,  Capital,  and  Skill,  can  be  applied  in  the 
most  efficient  and  judicious  manner;  great  economies  can  be 
introduced,  and  a  zest  given  to  industry,  which  will  increase 
production  or  real  wealth  to  such  a  degree  that  abundance  can 
be  guarantied  to  all. 

Association  and  Attractive  Industry  will  guaranty  to  Man 
riches — that  is,  a  sufficiency   of  everything  necessary  to  his 
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physical  wants  and  comforts; — with  riches  will  come  pecu- 
niary independence  and  education ;  and  with  education,  intel- 
lectual development. 

The  mass  have  heretofore  been  tyrannised  and  oppressed,  be- 
cause they  have  been  ignorant  and  pecuniarily  dependant.  Let 
them  become  enlightened  and  wealthy,  and  oppression  under  all 
its  forms  will  cease ;  they  will  then  be  respected  ;  they  will  ob- 
tain their  rights,  and  know  how  to  maintain  them.  He  who  is 
ignorant,  poor,  and  dependant,  is  made  use  of  as  a  tool, — he  is 
not  respected, — ^he  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  Man.  He  who  is 
intelligent  and  independent  is  respected, — it  is  felt  that  he  was 
not  created  to  be  a  beast  of  burden, — ^he  is  a  Man  !  Riches  and 
intellectual  development  are  the  foundation  of  human  liberty  and 
happiness ;  and  Association  and  Attractive  Industry  will,  and  can 
alone,  secure  these  precious  advantages  to  all. 

If  the  earth  be  fruitful  enough  to  furnish  man  with  all  that  is 
necessary  to  his  physical  happiness,  has  he  not  in  his  own  heart 
and  mind  the  elements  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  happiness  % 
He  has.  He  finds  within  himself  emotions- — such  as  friendship, 
love,  ambition,  and  paternity  —  the  true  and  harmonious  satis- 
faction of  which  procure  such  high  delights ;  and  he  finds  also 
within  himself  intellectual  powers  which  can  surround  him  with 
wonders  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  procure  him  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  harmonies  of  the  one  and  the  truths  of  the  other. 
He  waq^s  a  society  which  will  develop  the  material  riches  of 
nature  and  the  intellectual  riches  of  the  soul,  and  secure  their 
possession  to  all  mankind.  If  he  can  attain  this  double  end,  he 
attains  his  happiness. 

Human  happiness  is  not  an  Utopia,  an  illusive  chimera,  which 
can  never  be  realized ;  the  elements  of  it  are  in  and  around  us ; 
we  only  require  a  society  which  will  call  them  out.  All  classes, 
at  present,  are  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  poor  possess  nei- 
ther material  nor  intellectual  riches,  and  their  existence  is  a  sick- 
ening combat  against  poverty,  care,  and  anxiety.  The  rich  have 
a  sufficiency  of  material  riches  or  physical  comforts,  it  is  true, 
but  have  little  or  no  moral  and  intellectual  riches;  for  our 
societies  cannot  secure  even  to  a  favored  few  the  enjoyments  — 
in  a  true  and  harmonious  manner — of  the  emotions  and  senti- 
ments, and  the  higher  pleasures  of  the  mind.  They  indulge  so 
excessively  in  material  pleasures,  that  their  wealth  is  often  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  They  are  freed  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  procuring  the  means  of  existence ;  but  having  few 
high  inteUectual  occupations  to  engage  their  attention,  they 
become  tired  of  the  trivial  and  insignificant  round  of  pleasures 
which  society  offers  them,  and  their  minds  become  a  prey  to 
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apathy,  melancholy,  intellectual  vacuity,  ennui,  mental  dejection, 
and  hypochondria.  This  state  of  things  is  a  moral  death  for  the 
mind,  and  renders  the  rich,  surrounded  with  all  their  luxuries, 
frequently  more  intensely  miserable  than  the  poor.  Besides, 
how  uncertain  are  they  in  their  possessions !  In  the  excesses 
and  fluctuations  of  commerce,  banking,  and  industry — ^in  the  dis- 
honesty, frauds,  and  villanies  to  which  the  greedy  and  unprinci- 
pled strife  after  fortune  leads — how  many  are  precipitated  sud- 
denly from  affluence  into  poverty !  And  those  who,  by  superior 
skill  or  chance,  escape  the  reverses  of  fortune,  may  be  almost 
certain  that  their  children  will  not,  but  will  be  wrecked  upon  the 
thousand  shoals  of  our  societies,  and  ingulfed  in  ruin.  Yes,  our 
societies  expose  all  men  to  dangers,  sad  reverses,  and  bitter  dis* 
appointments.  Let  those  who  oppose  ignorantly,  and  from  pre*- 
judice,  the  idea  of  a  social  reform,  examine  attentively  the  con- 
dition even  of  the  most  favored  in  society  around  them,  examine 
their  career,  and  see  how  unenviable  in  reality  is  their  lot ;  see 
to  how  many  evils,  sufierings,  and  changes  of  fortune  they  are 
exposed;  how  often  they  are  overtaken  by  misfortunes  which 
they  could  not  foresee  or  avert,  and  in  how  many  instances  they 
end  their  lives  miserably.  Some  faU  from  affluence  into  poverty  i 
others  are  disappointed  by  the  bad  conduct  of  children ;  some 
again,  from  these  and  other  causes,  take  to  the  fatal  cup,  and  die 
drunkards  i  while  others  are  afflicted  with  poor  health,  and  drag 
out  an  existence  of  debility  and  disease.  There  is  not  one  per- 
son in  twenty  in  our  societies,  who  passes  through  life  with  even 
a  moderate  degree  of  good  fortune  $  and  as  to  that  high  and  ele- 
vated happiness  which  man  might  enjoy  in  Association  with  At- 
tractive Industry,  moral  harmony  of  the  passions,  and  an  extend- 
ed cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  no  one  possesses  it. 

A  social  reform  is  necessary  for  all  classes,  but  particularly  for 
the  miUions  of  our  poor,  down-trodden,  and  oppressed  fellow- 
creatures,  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves, — ^who  cannot  plead 
their  own  cause,  but  must  depend  upon  the  intelligent  and  the 
rich  to  do  it  for  them. 

There  is  an  apathy  and  indiflerence  among  the  influential 
classes  and  the  political  leaders  of  society,  which  are  most  repre- 
hensible. A  great  noise  is  made  about  trifling  sins,  which  are  of 
but  small  moment  \  while  the  crying  sin  of  the  times  —  its  dark, 
loathsome  Selfishness  —  is  denounced  by  no  sect  or  party*  The 
rich,  the  clergy,  and  political  leaders  should  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  sad  and  melancholy  question  of  human  misery ;  they 
should  inquire  earnestly  if  means  do  not  exist  to  remedy  it,  and 
they  should  search  conscientiously  for  those  means.    If  they 
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pass  by  this  important  question  in  silent  indifference,  they  Le* 
come  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Humanity  and  of  God,  and  they 
incur  a  responsibility  which  they  will  have  to  answer  as  best 
they  can.  One  tenth  part  of  the  time  and  means  spent  in  selfish 
pleasures,  in  sectarian  controversy  and  party  quarrels,  would,  if 
directed  to  the  great  and  noble  object  of  the  social  elevation  and 
-  happiness  of  mankind,  secure  its  realization.  But  now  scarce  an 
effort,  scarce  a  thought,  is  directed  to  this  important  subject. 
Human  misery  is  looked  upon  as  a  fatal  evil,  which  cannot  be 
remedied  ;  and  it  is  declared  an  Utopia,  a  visionary  scheme,  even 
to  think  of  it. 

The  clergy  should  in  particular  aid  the  cause  of  a  sociol  re^ 
form ;  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  human  race  upon  this 
earth,  is  the  true  preliminary  step  to  be  taken  to  secure  their  sal- 
vation hereafter.  Give  man  a  sufficiency,  so  that  his  higher  intel- 
lectual powers  and  sentiments  will  not  be  deadened  by  poverty 
and  oxuiety ;  develop  his  intelligence —  that  internal  light  which 
God  has  given  him  to  direct  him  rightly ;  take  temptations 
and  pitfalls  out  of  his  path,  and  will  he  not  move  on  more  up- 
rightly and  nobly  in  his  earthly  career,  and  be  much  more  likely 
to  obtain  salvation, — if  acts  and  deeds  can  obtain  it, — than  if  he 
is  plunged  in  poverty,  forced  into  vice  and  crime,  from  ignorance, 
or  circumstances  which  he  cannot  combat  1 — if  his  higher  facul- 
ties and  sentiments  are  smothered,  and  his  sensual  tendencies 
only  called  out  i  and  if,  in  short,  his  mind  is  uncultivated,  so  that 
be  is  left  to  move  on  amidst  the  thousand  shoals  and  perils  of 
our  false  societies,  without  any  high  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment to  guide  him,  and  to  Counteract  tempting  circum- 
atances  without,  and  perverted  passions  within  1  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it ;  and  true  religion,  as  well  as  enlightened  reason, 
pleads  for  a  social  reform,  and  prompts  us  to  labor  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  true  social  order. 

I  shall  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Democratic  Review  the  plan 
of  a  social  organization,  which,  I  feel  confident,  will  do  away  with  a 
vast  amount  of  the  misery  which  now  ^exists,  and  secure  the  social 
elevation  of  the  mass.    I  call  the  attention  of  reflecting  minds  to 
}  this  subject,  and  request  them  to  devote  to  it  that  serious  exa- 

mination which  it  merits.  The  system  discovered  by  Foitrieb 
differs  entirely  from  all  those  which  have  heretofore  been  pro- 
posed ;  it  has  not  the  least  affinity  with  or  delation  to  that  of 
Owen,  the  Shakers,  Happites,  or  any  other  of  which  the  public 
has  an  idea.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  noble  system,  which  is 
not  the  arbitrary  plan  or  scheme  of  an  individual,  but  is  deduced 
from  certain  great  moral  and  intellectual  laws,  by  which  its  truth 
can  be  proved. 
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To  do  away  with  some  prejadices  which  may  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  I  will  state  explicitly : — 

1.  That  the  religious  sentiment  will  be  not  only  maintained, 
but  nobly  developed.  It  is  now  nearly  smothered  by  misery  and 
anxiety  in  the  miods  of  the  mass,  and  is  degpraded  by  sectarian 
dissensions.  We  wish  Christianity ;  but  we  wish  it  felt  and  un- 
derstood  by  enlightened  minds. 

2.  That  the  family  tie  and  marriage  will  be  preserved.  They 
are  now,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  sadly  smothered  and  de« 
graded  by  poverty,  brutality,  drunkcDness,  vice,  and  crime.  How 
can  ties  of  so  delicate  a  nature  exist  with  purity  in  a  society 
which  is  full  o(  misery,  ignorance,  and  degradation  1  We  do 
not  wish  to  change  the  family  sentiment,  but  we  wish  to  change 
the  circumstances  which  surround  it. 

3.  That  no  community  of  property  will  exist.  In  the  system 
which  I  shall  explain  in  my  future  articles,  individual  property 
will  not  only  be  maintained,  but  the  means  of  acquiring  it  will  be 
extended  to  every  member  of  society  —  female  as  well  as  male. 
In  our  present  societies,  not  one  person  out  of  ten — if  we  in- 
elude  women — possess  any  property  in  their  own  right,  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  that  revolting  tyranny  of  the  individual  over 
the  individual,  which  at  present  so  generally  exists.  People 
cling,  and  rightly  so,  to  the  principle  of  individual  property ;  but 
they  do  not  see  that  it  exists  in  theory,  not  in  practice :  that  the 
Mass  possess  no  individual  property.  The  wealth  of  society  is 
absorbed  by  a  few,  who  make  often  the  most  oppressive  and  re- 
prehensible uses  of  it. 

The  reform  which  we  contemplate  will  embrace  the  following 
departments  of  society : 

The  system  of  Industry,  or  mode  of  prosecuting  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  mechanics. 

The  system  of  Commerce. 

The  system  of  Education. 

The  system  of  Isolated  Households,  which  assigns  to  each 
family  a  separate  dwelling,  and  a  separate  interest  in  society. 

The  departments  of  society,  which  are  true  in  their  nature,  and 
require  no  reform,  but  merely  a  true  and  noble  development,  are. 

The  Religious  Sentiment,  and  its  external  manifestation  — 
Worship. 

The  Marriage  Institution. 

The  principle  of  Individual  Property. 

That  element  or  institution  of  the  present  social  order  to 
which  men  will  no  doubt  cling  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  is  the 
Isolated  Household.  It  must,  however,  be  reformed,  and  Asso- 
ciation must  be  substituted  in  its  place.    The  isolated  household 
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is  the  fundamental  cause  of  our  present  false  and  repugnant  sys- 
tem of  industry ;  it  leads  to  waste,  to  discord  and  antipathy,  to 
opposition  of  interests  and  envious  competition,  to  quarrels  and 
litigations,  to  an  anti-social  spirit,  to  a  conflict  of  the  individual 
with  the  public  good,  to  a  miserable  system  of  agriculture,  and 
to  universal  selfishness. 

We  will  explain  a  system  of  association,  by  means  of  which, 
isolated  and  separate  families  can  be  induced  to  unite  and  asso« 
ciate  ;  in  which  unity  of  interests  and  concert  of  action  can  be 
introduced ;  an  equitable  division  of  profits,  according  to  labor, 
capital,  and  skill,  established ;  industry  rendered  honorable  and 
▲TTR^cTiVE ;  individual  rights  and  liberty  vastly  extended ;  the 

\  product  of  industry  increased  six  or  eight  fold  ;  the  tyranny  of 

Capital  over  Labor  restricted ;  the  monopolies,  adulterations, 

t  enormous  intermediate  profits,  and  other  frauds  and  extortions 

of  commerce  prevented ;  unity  between  the  individual  and  the 
collective  good,  and  general  confidence  attained ;  a  practical 

•  and  scientific  education  guarantied  to  the  child ;  agreeable  and 

;  varied  occupations  opened  to  all  \  and  an  abundance  secured  to 

'  every  member  of  society. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  which  I  can  promise  from  the 
system  of  Association  which  I  shall  explain  in  future  articles. 
Will  our  leading  politicians,  and  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  social  elevation  of  man,  give  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  examine  our  new  social  principles  \  The  world,  we  know, 
is  full  of  petty  schemes  and  plans  of  reform,  of  low  party  strife, 
and  of  selfish  personal  ambition,  which  divert  men's  minds  from 
a  subject  so  vast  and  general  as  a  reorganization  of  society ;  but 
let  us  hope  that  there  are  some  minds  which  will  feel  its  impor* 
tance,  and  be  willing  to  lend  it  their  aid.  The  world  wants 
a  social  reform;  not  superficial,  political,  and  administrative 
changes,  which  lead  to  no  results.  The  sufifering  mass  plead  for 
an  abatement  of  their  misery, — plead  for  relief  from  the  poverty, 
and  harassing  cares  and  anxieties  which  ci^ush  them  to  the  earth. 
Will  they  be  heard  \  Are  there  no  noble  souls  which  can  ab- 
stract themselves  from  the  din  and  interests  of  parties,  and  be- 

'  come  penetrated  with  a  true  and  profound  feeling  for  the  greatest 

and  noblest  of  undertakings  —  the  elevation,  happiness,  and  dig- 
nity of  the  poor,  the  low,  and  down-trodden  portion  of  the  hu- 
man family  %  If  there  are,  let  them  not  be  stopped  or  discour- 
aged by  the  opposition  or  ridicule  of  those  eommon<>place  minds, 
which,  steeped  in  the'  selfishness,  contracted  spirit,  cold-hearted 
indifierence,  and  animosities  of  society,  are  mere  repeaters  and 
echoes  of  its  shallow  policy,  its  false  wisdom,  its  individualism^ 
and  its  selfish  precepts  for  individual  conduct. 
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A  MONODY. 

BT  CHARLES   T.   C0N6D0N. 

As  every  heart  its  secret  sorrow  kaoweth, 

So  each  doth  cherish,  in  its  inmost  shrine, 
A  hidden  spring,  whence  consolation  floweth. 

Not  all  unmixed  —  half  earthly,  half  divine. 
From  it  comes  gladness  that  ne'er  gives  a  sign 

Of  its  existence  to  the  world  around, 
But  sadly  sooths  us,  when  our  spirits  pine, 

For  joys  that  did  in  by-gone  days  abound, 
Joys  that  Youth  lost,  and  Manhood  has  not  found. 

We  love  the  memory  still  that  bids  us  sigh  — 

Nor  from  its  saddest  paintings  turn  away. 
Though  tears  our  gaze  may  blind  —  we  know  not  why, 

We  laugh,  we  weep  —  yet  still  must  we  obey 
The  promptings,  that  now  shed  a  sunny  ray 

O'er  the  dark  desert  round  us,  and  now  spread 
A  gloomier  shade  upon  our  starless  way,  — 

And  now  we  sit  us  down  and  weep  the  dead. 
Now  join  the  laughing  choir  by  wine-crowned  Bacchus  led. 

The  tuneful  revel  and  the  wildering  dance 

Once  more  before  the  gladdened  sight  appear ; 
Lip  meeteth  lip,  glance  answereth  unto  glance. 

And  the  loved  lost,  whom  sorrow's  useless  tear 
Called  not  to  life  again,  again  are  near ; 

The  winged  hours  once  more  go  smiling  by. 
And  flowers  are  twined  around  Time's  temples  sere ; 

Throbs  each  warm  heart  and  flashes  every  eye, 
While  sweet^voiced  beauty  fills  the  rose-wreathed  beaker  high. 

'Tis  past !  — vanished  the  glittering  scene !  for  Death 

Shakes  his  dark  arrow  'mid  that  jocund  throng. 
And  flowers  are  withering  in  his  rank  cold  breath  — 

The  knell  our  music,  and  the  groan  our  song. 
Skeleton-archer !  grim  as  thou  art  strong ! 

Who  bade  thee  waste  thy  skill  unerring  here  ? 
Away,  to  those  who've  sought  thy  presence  long — 

Aim  at  the  aged !  stretch  upon  the  bier 
Those  who  will  greet  thy  blow  without  or  sigh  or  tear ! 

Ha,  thou  art  nice !  gray,  palsied,  doting  age 

Thou  leav'st  to  mock  us  still  with  life's  decay, 
As  if  to  teach  us,  though  we  shun  thy  rage, 

Thy  partner  Time  hath  quite  as  sure  a  way 
To  work  our  ruin ;  —  'tis  thy  joy  to  lay 

Thy  fleshless  hand  upon  unwrinkled  brows ; 
The  very  pastime  of  thy  wanton  sway 
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To  strike  down  those  whom  Fate  some  joy  allows, 
And  young  life's  radiant  pride  first  in  the  grave  to  house. 

If  a  kind  heart,  that  hied  at  every  wo ; 

A  soul  as  glorious  as  the  star-gemmed  sky  ; 
A  form  as  proud  as  walked  the  heavens  helow ; 

A  mind  that  could  upon  itself  rely, 
True  in  its  balance,  in  its  purpose  high ; 

And  manners  winning  as  a  woman's;  truth 
Pure  as  a  vestal's  holy  chastity, 

And  the  rich  promise  of  ingenuous  youth. 
Could  have  availed  thee  aught,  'gainst  Death's  marauding  ruth; 

Thou  hadst  not  died,  my  lost,  my  sainted  friend ! 

Nor  I  been  called  in  wo  to  bend  o'er  thee, 
And  marvel  much  that  agony  could  rend. 

In  life's  last  strife,  thy  wasted  efligy,  — 
Nor  had  I  trembled  fearfully  to  see 

Thy  loved  face  covered  by  the  coffin-lid, — 
Nor  almost  prayed  that  I  might  cease  to  be, 

As  the  dull  clod  and  shelving  gravel  slid 
Into  the  narrow  grave,  that  thee  for  ever  hid  ! 

Not  since  that  day  have  I  found  one  to  love, 

Nor  one  whom  I  might  ask  again  to  share 
The  wants  and  hopes  that  might  my  spirit  move, 

My  faults  to  chide  with  chiding  I  could  bear : 
Ah  me !  the  golden  days  were  passing  fair 

We  spent  together  in  the  solitude 
Of  our  united  hopes  and  common  care  — 

When  we  would  o'er  the  self-same  sorrow  brood, 
And  by  love's  sympathy  the  sorrow  still  elude. 

I  read  the  volumes  we  together  read  — 

The  wit  we  loved,  the  wisdom  we'd  admire  — 
But  ah  !  I  think  not  now,  since  thou  art  dead, 

The  sage  so  wise,  nor  half  so  sweet  the  lyre ; 
The  song  fires  not  that  once  our  souls  could  fire ; 

It  wanteth  something  now — perchance  thy  voice, 
Chanting,  melodious  as  an  angel  choir. 

With  tones  all  musical  and  cadence  choice. 
The  strains  tKat  bade  us  weep,  bium,  muse,  hope,  or  rejoice. 

With  the  fuU  strength  of  those  most  trustful  hours, 

I  clung  to  thee,  nor  felt  that  thou  couldst  die ! 
I  loved  with  that  strong  faith  that  e'er  o'erpowers 

All  fear  or  thought  of  future  misery  : 
The  f)re8ent  was  enough  for  me,  and  I 

Deemed,  while  near  thee,  the  days  that  had  begun 
So  cloudless,  still  must  hold  their  cloudless  sky — 

But  oh,  too  soon  thy  life's  bright  sands  were  run ! 
One  friend  was  called  away,  and  nigh  hear^broken  one ! 
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THE  LEGISLATURES  OF  THE  PRESENT  YEAR. 

When  the  result  of  the  late  Presidential  election  was  known, 
the  Democratic  party  seemed,  as  if  by  common  consent,  to  agree 
apon  the  necessity  of  a  more  particular  attention  to  the  local  af- 
fairs of  the  States  themselves.  It  was  evident  that,  after  all,  no 
great  harm  could  be  done  by  the  Whig  powers  at  Washington, 
under  the  restraints  of  a  good  constitution,  and  the  immediate 
prospect  of  disunion  among  their  own  leaders.  The  Democratic 
members  of  Congress  stood  to  their  arms  during  the  Extra  Ses- 
sion, said  little,  showed  no  disposition  to  throw  unnecessary 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Administration,  though  they  rallied 
with  splendid  and  overpowering  ability  of  argument  and  eloquence 
in  defence  of  the  Constitution  itself  whenever  it  was  attacked. 
The  sound  policy  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  thorough- 
ly proved.  Every  State  in  succession  now  wheels  into  the  Dem- 
ocratic phalanx,  under  the  guidance  of  that  good  common  sense 
on  which  we  must  rely  for  the  preservation  of  a  good  government 
and  OUT  liberties.  High  responsibilities  now  devolve  on  the 
legislatures  of  all  these  States.  Of  the  mode  in  which  these  should 
be  discharged,  with  special  reference  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  their  duties,  we  shall  perhaps  best  convey  our 
ideas  by  confining  our  view  to  one  of  them,  the  first  in  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  influence — the  ^'  Empire  State''  of  New  York. 

In  our  own  State  we  are  again  in  the  ascendency,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  question  the  good  effects  of  a  temporary  absence 
from  power.  Parties,  like  men,  learn  much  in  adversity  that  is 
useful  to  them. 

One  of  the  causes  which  lost  us  the  control  of  affairs  in  this 
State  is  now  obvious  to  every  one.  It  was  that  system  of  log- 
rolling, by  which  the  support  of  every  local  interest  was  bargained 
for  by  our  Legislature,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  good.  It 
became  so  universally  the  groundwork  of  every  practice  in  legis- 
lation, not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  every  internal  improvement 
State,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  only  system  adapted 
to  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  the  time.  Allied  as  it  was  to 
the  extension  of  a  vast  paper-money  engine,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  power,  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  it,  and  both  parties  for  ar 
time  vied  with  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  the  practice. 

But  the  times  are  changed.  Their  habits  and  circumstances  no 
longer  remain  as  they  were  during  the  existence  of  a  great  mon- 
eyed institution,  used  for  purposes  of  fraud  and  corruption,  and 
opposed  by  a  host  of  smaller  ones,  wUch  attempted  to  control  it 
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by  the  use  of  similar  means.  It  is  not  probable,  now,  that  a  log* 
rolling  system  would  be  practicable,  even  if  there  existed  the  dis- 
position to  put  it  again  in  practice.  The  State  is  without  means 
or  credit  to  warrant  even  the  conception  of  schemes  which  should 
operate  upon  all  its  parts  by  appeals  to  the  cupidity  of  each.  A 
financial  report  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  a  Law,  or  a  Biddle,  or 
a  Ruggles,  would  fall  to  the  ground  without  believers  or  even  read- 
ers. The  community  has  been  so  effectually  roused  from  its  past 
delusions,  and  has  been  taught  such  a  bitter  lesson  from  experi- 
ence, that  Humbug  must  find  some  newer  expedient  to  practise 
with  any  success  upon  its  credulity. 

The  example  of  Pennsylvania  is  close  at  hand.  A  sovereignty 
possessed  of  vast  resources,  much  real  wealth,  a  frugal  and  indus- 
trious population,  and  a  name  and  reputation,  is  beggared  and  re» 
duced  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  half-civilized  nations  of  South 
America.  Banks  and  internal  improvement  have  brought  her  to 
this  degradation.  Men  living  without  labor,  or  without  other  ex- 
ertion than  that  used  in  contriving  schemes  for  the  employment 
of  paper  money  instead  of  real  wealth,  controlled  everything. 
The  homely  maxims  of  '*  Poor  Richard"  were  forgotten.  Fashion, 
by  which  is  meant  more  than  the  capricious  power  which  gov- 
erns modes  of  dress,  or  manners,  or  social  usages — fashion  put 
plain,  slow-paced  honesty  aside,  and  enabled  cunning  to  take  her 
place.  There  was  a  time,  when  to  doubt  the  policy  of  underta- 
king a  great  work,  until  one  was  enabled  to  count  the  cost,  was 
to  pronounce  one's-self  a  laggard  in  patriotism  and  enterprise. 
To  question  the  utility  of  a  grand  canal  which  would  not  pay  to 
keep  itself  at  work,  was  called  a  narrow-minded  ignorance.  And 
to  urge  the  possibility  of  the  commonwealth  being  driven  into  dis- 
honest but  necessary  bankruptcy,  was  denounced  as  the  malig- 
nity of  Loco-Focoism.  Still  the  bankruptcy  has  approached  al- 
ready dangerously  near:  and  the  sober  second-thought  of  the 
people  in  this  State  will  not  disregard  the  warning. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  question  between  the  two  old  antagonist  prract- 
ples  of  government.  On  the  one  hand  that  portion  who  disbe- 
lieve in  the  capability  of  men  for  self-government,  who  regard 
the  ability  to  overreach  others  by  any  exertion  of  intellect  as  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  human  ingenuity,  and  who  look  with  contempt 
on  all  slow,  patient,  and  honest  toil,  will  tell  us  that  ways  and 
means  may  be  devised  by  which  all  our  grand  projects  may  be 
carried  on  without  embarrassment.  The  debt  may  be  shoved  ofi* 
one  generation  more,  or  the  .people  may  be  taxed  so  as  not  to 
perceive  it,  or  the  mechanic  may  be  made  to  contribute  his  mite 
while  the  capitalist  reaps  his  harvest.    All  these  and  many  more 
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things  will  be  promisecl.  Our  financiers  will  not  spare  their  wit, 
nor  their  eloquence,  nor  their  pens,  to  prove  to  us  that  two  and 
two  can  be  made  to  produce  five.  'All  the  interests  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  past  abuses  will  be  active  in  their  exertions 
to  maintain  an  existence.  There  will  be  appeals  without  number 
to  conservatism,  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  existing  contracts, 
of  conciliating  vacillating  political  interests,  and  to  the  love  of  a 
show  of  patriotic  enterprise  at  other  people's  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  who  rest  their  faith  upon  the  broader 
and  surer  basis  of  truth  and  honesty,  whose  keener  vision  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  day  or  year,  who  prefer  the  integrity  of 
their  country  to  its  seeming  prosperity,  will  ask  and  demand  a 
change  of  policy  in  conformity  with  these  immutable  principles, 
as  well  as  with  the  exigences  of  the  times.  To  arrest  all  useless 
schemes,  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  State,  to  ensure  ourselves 
a  release  from  increasing  obligations  which  we  cannot  fulfil,  and 
to  leave  to  a  future  generation  a  state  of  affairs  untrammelled 
and  within  their  own  control,  is  so  imperatively  the  duty  of  all 
concerned,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  fulfilment. 

By  the  one  system,  it  is  true,  the  legislator  has  the  effects  of 
the  exercise  of  his  power  often  within  his  reach.  He  provides 
a  bank  for  a  knot  of  political  friends,  or  a  canal  for  a  particular 
interest,  or  a  place  for  an  adherent,  or  a  local  improvement  for 
his  own  estate.  And  these  are  sins  easily  forgiven.  To  know 
how  to  commit  them  well,  is  often  thought  a  proof  of  ability  and 
a  title  to  distinction.  But  such  men  are  naturally  most  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  if,  as  now  is  undeniably  the  case,  the  loaves 
and  fishes  are  too  few  for  a  division,  they  will  hardly  attempt  to 
make  them  sufSicient  by  a  miracle. 

An  honest  legislation  has  none  of  these  allurements  to  offer« 
The  immediate  effect  of  an  economical  administration  of  affairs  is 
injurious  to  all  who  thrive  by  the  profligate  expenditure  of  the 
State's  money.  Local  interests  are  wounded.  Many  good  and 
honest  men  are  threatened  with  loss  of  employment  and  the  meana 
of  support.  The  good  resulting  from  this  is  remote  and  general ; 
and  the  legislator,  when  called  on  to  pronounce  a  decision,  is  re« 
luctant  to  appear  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

But,  sooner  or  later,  a  remedy  becomes  necessary :  and  it  is  very 
certain  that,  to  postpone  the  evil,  only  renders  the  matter  more 
difficult  of  cure.  Perhaps  a  half-century  may  pass  before  as  fa* 
vorable  a  time  presents  itself  again  for  the  adoption  of  a  radical 
and  efficient  change  of  policy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  ensuing  legislature  of  this  State,  there  will  be  a  current 
debt  of  some  two  and  a  half  millions  to  be  provided  for,  outstanding 
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contracts  to  the  amount  of  seven  miUiona  more,  and  a  piospec- 
tive  debt  of  fifieen  millions  for  the  completion  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  Canal.  Here  isNdebt  enough  to  contemplate  for  any 
one  but  a  financier  of  the  Whig  school,  whose  very  element  is  sn 
atmosphere  of  debt,  without  even  regarding  the  lateral  canals,  and 
the  great  Northern  and  Southern  Rail  Roads.  Of  the  $7,000,000 
said  to  be  under  contrsct,  much  can  probably  be  set  aside  with- 
out violation  of  faith,  or  injustice  to  any  party  concerned.  And 
the  rest  may  be  all  promptly  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  have  claims  to  equitable  relief.  Let  it  once  be  understood 
that  the  State,  under  prudent  and  honest  management,  is  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  not  to  go  beyond  her  means,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  will  soon  bring  out  the  mode  of  carrying  her  will 
into  execution  —  by  direct  taxation  rather  than  by  the  use  of 
credit,  if  necessary,  according  to  the  views  already  sufficiently 
stated  in  a  former  article  of  our  present  Number.  It  requires 
courage  and  firmness  of  purpose.  And  these  qualities  are  not, 
we  trast,  to  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  a  Democratic  Legislature. 

Besides  these  considerations,  drawn  from  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion,  there  are  others  which,  were  measures  of  public  policy  ' 
governed  by  motives  of  pure  integrity  and  stern  morality,  would 
be  irresistible.  Nothing  tends  to  corrupt  the  honesty  of  each 
member  of  a  community,  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  justice 
and  truth,  to  destroy  all  faith  in  the  honesty  of  mankind,  to  in- 
culcate a  belief  in  the  maxim  of  Talleyrand,  that  "  language  was 
given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts,"  and  to  convert  civil  socie- 
ty into  an  arena  for  the  exerciae  of  cunning  and  deceit,  more 
than  the  practice  of  a  government  upon  a  dishonest  creed.  Reck- 
less men  say  it  matters  little  what  a  future  generation  may  re- 
ceive from  the  hands  of  the  present.  Bad  men  openly  advocate 
the  use  of  all  present  means  and  credit,  to  the  utter  disregard  of 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  The  public  purse  is  fair  plunder, 
according  to  their  maxim,  because,  say  they,  "  if  we  do  not  plun- 
der it  others  will."  All  this  disorganizes  society,  impairs  true 
credit,  and  checks  legitimate  business,  for  it  destroys  the  confi- 
dence of  mankind  among  themselves.  "Your  Loco  Foco  legisla- 
tors will  be  no  better  than  ours,"  say  the  Whigs.  "  They  will 
need  the  use  of  ihe  public  money  as  much  as  we  did."  And  it 
must  be  admitted  with  regret,  there  are  those,  among  our  ranks, 
too  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  the  habitual  tact  of  party  man- 
agement, who  believe  and  practise  on  the  same  doctrine. 

Will  the  legislatures  of  1842,  the  representativeB  of  "the  sober 
second-thought,"  merit  this  imputation,  or  will  they  give  the  lie 
to  it  by  a  bold  and  determined  policy,  decided  in  character,  aad 
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marked  as  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  the  Whigs  claim  ex* 
clusively  as  their  own  1  Will  they  bring  thrift  and  a  jealous  re- 
gard for  the  public  faith  again  into  fashion  1  Will  they  condemn 
all  specnlative  schemes  of  crafty  financiers  %  Will  they  take  the 
true  interests  of  the  State  at  once  in  hand,  and  before  it  is  too 
late,  seek  \o  save  her  from  the  fate  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Pennsylvania  \ 

These  are  questions  which  a  few  months  will  solve,  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  their  solution  in  the  right  shape.  A  just 
regard  for  the  slow  but  sure  development  of  our  resources,  and 
the  welfare  and  continuance  of  the  republic,  demands  it  too  im- 
peratively to  be  disregarded  by  the  honest  representatives  of  the 
people. 


THE  DYING  FLOWER. 

Sweet  flower,  which  from  thy  native  shade 

Gladly  I  plucked,  an  hour  agone, 
And  straight  lovers  votive  offering  made, 
Why  seem'st  thou  now  to  droop  and  mourn  ? 
Upon  the  fairest  bosom  lying, 
What  means  thy  silent  sighing  ? 

I  bloomed  in  the  seclusion  wild 
Of  Nature's  loveliest  retreats, 
A  tender  bud,  a  cherished  child, 
A  hidden  ura  of  sacred  sweets,  — 
Ungentle  was  the  hand  that  tore  me 
From  the  kind  breast  that  bore  i^e ! 

I  feel  the  breath  of  human  life, 

This  wondrous  pulse  that  beats  within. 
Of  one  who  seeks,  with  doubtful  strife, 
A  dim  and  distant  goal  to  win,  — 
Sadly  the  captive  heart  is  sighing, 
And  with  it  I  am  dying. 

Yes,  thou  must  die,  my  beauteous  flower. 
But  in  the  heart  which  thou  hast  blest. 
Thy  shade,  in  sad  and  joyful  hour. 
Like  a  beloved  friend  shall  rest,  — 
Thus  shah  thou  better  life  inherit, 
With  the  undying  spirit 
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JOURNALISM. 


M».  Gasltle,  in  hit  ihapwdical  but  attiking  way,  has  given 
this  pasaage :  "  Great  ia  Journaliam.  la  not  every  able  editor  a 
mler  of  the  world,  being  a  peraoader  of  it :  thoug^h  aelf-elected, 
yet  asDctioned  by  the  sale  of  hi<  numbers  \  Whom  indeed  (he 
world  has  the  readiest  method  of  depoaing,  should  need  be ;  that 
of  merely  doing  nothing  to  him ;  which  enda  in  •tarration." 
Again,  saya  the  same  original  writer :  "  There  is  no  church,  aay- 
est  thou  1  The  voice  of  .prophecy  haa  gone  dumbt  Thia  ia  eren 
what  I  dispute ;  but,  in  any  cB«e,  hast  thou  not  atjll  preaching 
enough  1  A  preaching  friar  settlcB  himself  in  every  village  ;  and 
builds  a  pulpit,  which  he  calla  newspaper.  Therefrom  he  prcachea 
what  most  momentous  doctrine  ia  in  him,  for  man's  salvation  ; 
and  dost  not  thou  listen  and  believe  1" 

We  cite  these  passages,  because  they  recognise  an  important 
fact,  the  fact  that  Journalism  is  a  distinct  and  lofty  profession, 
exercising  an  influence  over  society  like  that  of  the  king  over  his 
subjects,  or  the  preacher  oi^r  his  bearers.  As  much  as  has  been 
aaid  of  the  power  of  the  press,  it  is  a  power  that  has  never  yet 
been  measured.  Let  us,  then,  detain  the  reader  with  a  remark  or 
two  upon  the  functions  of  editorship,  and  the  place  it  holds 
among  the  moral  agencies  of  the  world. 

No  man  requires  a  larger  ranger  of  intellect,  more  varied  ac- 
quirements, or  greater  strength  of  character,  than  the  conductor 
of  a  public  journal.  Of  course,  we  allude  to  one  who  acts  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  calling,  and  in  the  con- 
scientiouB  desire  to  discharge  ita  duties.  Neither  statesman, 
lawyer,  nor  divine,  moves  in  a  more  extended  sphere,  or  has  more 
occasion  for  the  use  of  the  noblest  faculties  both  of  mind  and 
heart.  He  stands  in  immediate  contact  with  the  public  mind.  He 
furnishes  the  intellectual  aliment  of  the  people.  He  gives  a  tone 
to  public  sentiment ;  is  a  leader  of  public  opinion  ;  and  the  guar- 
dian and  guide  of  public  morals.  Thousands  of  men,  each  morn- 
ing and  evening,  listen  to  his  voice,  are  moved  by  his  persuasions, 
are  corrected  by  his  rebukes,  or  corrupted  by  his  license.  The 
characters  of  men  are  in  some  degree  placed  in  his  hands.  He 
may  elevate  the  bad,  or  traduce  the  good.  He  can  stimulate  the 
worst  paaaiona  of  inflamed  times,  or  give  an  impulse  to  vise  and 
beneficent  movements.  Thia  influence  difTers  from  that  of  others 
who  operate  upon  the  public  mind,  in  that,  while  theirs  is  confined 
to  particular  and  distant  occasions,  bis  acts  incessantly.  The 
orator  agitates  only  while  he  is  speaking ;  the  preacher  ia  hemmed 
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in  by  the  walls  of  his  church  and  the  limits  of  a  Sabbath-day  $ 
the  Btatesman  seldom  steps  out  of  his  bureau ;  the  man  of  science 
is  fixed  among  his  retorts  and  crucibles ;  and  the  teacher  has  an 
existence  only  in  his  school-room.  But  the  editor  is  perpetually 
at  work.  As  the  mails  carry  his  speculations  from  one  city  to 
another,  and  from  one  state  to  another,  his  action  spreads  like 
the  waves  of  a  pool,  in  concentric  circles,  and  before  the  last 
ripple  has  subsided,  the  waters  at  the  centre  are  again  disturbed. 
Even  while  he  sleeps,  his  thoughts  are  awake,  they  are  diffusing 
good  or  evil,  they  are  entering  other  minds,  to  mould  them  to  a 
better  or  worse  condition. 

•*  They  rest  not,  —  stay  not,  —  on,  still  on  they  wing 
Their  flight"— 

and  whether  benign  or  pestiferous,  are  producing  their  inevitable 
impressions.  ''  Give  me,"  is  a  frequent  saying,  '^  the  making  of  the 
aongs  of  a  people,  and  I  will  make  their  characters ;"  can  it  not  be 
said,  wilh  equal  propriety.  Give  me  the  making  of  the  newspapers 
of  a  nation,  and  I  will  make  its  minds.  The  newspaper  is  every- 
where, in  the  counting-house  and  in  the  parlor,  in  the  bar-room  and 
in  the  bed-room,  on  board  of  the  steamboat  and  in  the  student's 
chamber.  All  subjects  are  discussed  in  it ;  all  classes  of  men  read 
it  ^  and  all  men,  to  an  extent,  are  affected  by  what  it  contains.  Na- 
poleon, with  a  sagacity  which  characterized  nearly  all  the  actions 
of  his  life,  understood  this  power,  when,  as  First  Consul  of 
France,  he  wished  to  add  to  the  title  of  Chief  Captain  of  the  age, 
that  of  its  leading  journalist.  Like  Richelieu,  he  felt  that  ^*  in 
the  hands  of  men,  entirely  great,  the  purse  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  "  To  discbarge  fully  the  duties  of  a  public  journalist," 
says  one*  who  was  so  near  an  illustration  of  his  own  remarks  that 
our  only  regret  is,  that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete 
it,  **  to  discbarge  fully  the  duties  of  a  public  joamalist,  would  be 
to  elevate  the  vocation  to  the  loftiest  summit  of  human  dignity 
and  usefulness.  A  public  journalist,  animated  with  a  due  sense 
pf  the  obligations  of  his  responsible  trust,  and  gifted  with  the 
faculties,  intellectual  and  physical,  for  their  adequate  performance, 
would  well  deserve  to  be  a  public  leader  in  a  more  extended  sig- 
nification of  the  phrase  than  that  in  which  it  is  understood.  He 
should  have  a  mind  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  human  learning, 
and  a  ready  command  of  all  its  stores.  He  should  have  a  head 
eool,  clear,  and  sagacious  ,*  a  heart  warm  and  benevolent ;  a  nice 
sense  of  justice ;  honesty  that  no  temptation  could  corrupt ;  in- 

*  WilUun  L^gett. 
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trepidity  that  no  danger  could  intimidate ;  and  independence  su- 
perior to  e^ery  consideration  of  mere  interest,  enmity,  or  friend- 
ship. He  should  possess  the  power  of  diligent  application,  and 
be  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  He  should  haye  a  temper^ 
ament  so  happily  mingled,  that  while  he  easily  kindled  at  public 
error  or  injustice,  his  indignation  should  never  transgress  the 
bounds  of  judgment,  but,  in  its  strongest  expression,  show  that 
smoothness  and  amenity  which  the  language  of  choler  always 
lacks.  He  should,  in  short,  be  such  a  man  as  a  contemporary 
writer  described  that  sturdy  democrat,  old  Andrew  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun — ' a  gentleman,  steady  in  his  principles;  of  nice  hon- 
or I  abundance  of  learning ;  brare  as  the  sword  he  wears,  a^d 
bold  as  a  lion ;  a  sure  friend  and  irreconcileable  enemy ;  who 
would  lose  his  life  readily  to  serve  his  country,  and  would  not  do 
a  base  thing  to  save  it.'  This  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  conductor  of  a 
public  newspaper." 

But  it  is  an  ideal  that,  like  most  of  the  ideals  of  men  of  ardent 
temperament,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  realize.  Whoever  will 
cast  his  eye  over  the  newspaper-press,  not  of  this  country,  but  of 
Christendom,  will  find  that  not  in  a  solitary  instance  has  there  a 
man  arisen,  who  has  arrived  at  the  high  character  that  pertains 
to  the  profession.  The  same  remark,  it  is  trae,  may  be  made  of 
every  other  profession ;  but  it  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to 
editorship.  There  have  been  divines  to  whom  Covirper's  beautiful 
description  of  St.  Paul  might  well  be  applied ;  there  have  been 
Fletchers,  Halls,  Brainards,  and  Channings;  there  have  been 
Mansfields,  Romillys,  and  Marshalls,  in  law ;  Garricks,  Siddons, 
EembleS)  and  Talmas^  as  actors ;  there  have  been  Boerhaves, 
Jenners,  Goods,  and  Bells,  in  physic :  there  have  been  Boyles, 
Newtons,  and  Bacons,  in  science ;  and  Ciesars,  Bonapartes,  and 
Washingtons,  in  war ;  in  short,  in  all  departments  of  intellectual 
exertion  there  have  been  crowds  of  notable  men  i  but  nowhere  on 
the  lists  of  great  or  distbguished  persons  do  we  find  the  name  of 
one  whose  celebrity  has  been  acquired  in  the  walk  of  the.  Jour- 
nalist. Carrel  has  produced  an  impression  in  France,  Fonblanqoe 
in  England,  and  Leggett  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  an 
impression  as  fleeting  as  that  of  leaves  driven  by  the  wind.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  fact  1  Why  is  it  that  a 
vehicle  so  intimately  connected  with  human  happiness  as  the 
press,  so  powerful  over  social  issues  and  human  destinies,  has  so 
seldom  been  desired  by  men  of  the  loftiest  endowments  1  This 
is  a  great  inquiry,  and  we  shall  reply  to  it  briefly. 

First;  it  is  not  that  the  sphere  of  the  Journalist  is  too  con- 
tracted for  a  noble  ambition  3  for  it  is  a  sphere  as  wide  as  the 
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universe  of  intelligeQce,  and  as  permanent  as  language.  As  a 
means  of  swaying  the  minds  of  men^  which  is  the  essence  of  pow- 
er, as  an  instrument  for  elevating  society,  which  is  the  object  of 
goodness,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  and  enforcement  of 
thought,  it  is  without  an  equal  among  all  the  constituted  agencies 
of  human  utterance.  No  voice  reaches  so  far  as  the  voice  of  the 
press,  no  book  arrests  a  wider  attention,  or  penetrates  a  deeper 
retirement  than  the  newspaper. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  because  the  subjects  with  which  newspaper 
writing  is  mostly  occupied,  are  temporary  and  incidental.  That 
species  of  composition  is  not  confined  to  chronicling  events  as  they 
arise,  to  recording  the  incidents  of  the  day,  or  to  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  transient  parties.  Higher  objects  often  engage  it.  The 
instructing  of  society  in  the  nature  of  government,  the  inculca- 
ting of  great  principles,  the  application  of  judicious  criticism,  the 
development  and  controlling  of  social  tendencies,  the  direction  of 
public  opinion,  the  exposition  of  public  characters,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  grand  moral  reforms,  and  the  correction  of  prevailing  in- 
iquities and  frauds,  are  among  its  principal  functions.  The  editor 
is  stationed,  as  a  sentinel  upon  the  watch-towers  of  society,  to 
warn  it  of  the  approach  of  dangers  \  to  summon  it  to  battle,  and 
to  cheer  it  on  to  success. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  because  the  organization  of  the  press  is  such  as 
to  cripple  its  activity  and  arrest  its  influence.  No  better  organ- 
ization could  be  required  for  it  than  is  established  in  this  country. 
It  is  founded  on  a  basis  of  perfect  freedom.  That  liberty  of  ac« 
tion,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  democratic  doctrine  to  introduce 
into  all  kinds  of  business,  it  has  enjoyed  from  the  beginning. 
Government  has  never  dared  to  impose  a  restraint  upon  it :  it  has 
been  open  to  every  variety  of  ability :  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
stimulus  of  competition :  it  has  received  favor  by  all  political 
parties.  Whoever  mav  have  conceived  that  he  possessed  talent 
enough  to  undertake  a  public  Journal,  has  been  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
and  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  talent  that  he  could  bring  to  the  task.  No  censorship  nor  re- 
straint, save  those  of  public  opinion,  have  tended  to  impede  the 
full  and  free  development  of  the  energies  of  Journalism. 

We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  the  singular  fact  to 
which  we  refer.  We  must  look  to  journalists  themse^^es,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  community  in  which  they  live.  It  is  because  so 
low  a  standard  has  been  established  in  regard  to  the  eflbrts  of 
editors,  that  so  few  men  of  the  strongest  intellect  and  character  have 
desired  it, — ^that  they  have  sought  distinction  in  other  vocations, 
less  influential,  but  supposed  to  be  more  honorable.    It  is  because 
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society  baa  not  required  more,  that  more  has  not  been  done.  Its 
treatment  of  journalists  has  been  singularly  nnhappy.  They  are 
what  it  has  made  them ;  they  fall  short  of  the  lofty  dignity  of 
their  station,  because  society  has  fallen  short  in  its  demands. 
Johnson,  in  his  prologue,  says  ^'  that  those  who  live  to  please, 
must  please  to  lire."  This  has  unfortunately  been  the  case  with 
the  press.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  mere  agent  for  pleasing  so- 
ciety, and  therefore  it  has  aspired  to  no  higher  function.  It  has 
failed  to  perceive  its  real  natnre ;  it  has  failed  in  asserting  its 
claims ;  it  has  failed  in  discharging  its  duties  as  an  instructer  ;  it 
has  failed  in  becoming  the  moral  power  of  tremendous  force  of 
which  it  is  capable.  But  its  conductors  are  not  so  much  to  blame 
for  this,  as  its  patrons,  as  they  are  called,  the  public.  True,  it  has 
been  courted  by  some,  and  feared  by  others — courted  by  the  am- 
bitious and  feared  by  the  timid :  yet,  while  courted  and  feared,  it 
has  been  neglected  and  despised.  Very  little  discrimination  has 
marked  the  public  judgment  of  its  character.  So  long  as  it  could 
He  made  to  administer  to  prevailing  prejudices,  so  long  as  it  could 
be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  party,  so  long  as  it  lent  itself  to  the 
cause  of  demagogues,  so  long  and  no  longer  has  it  met  with  fa- 
vor. Discerning,  genuine,  and  hearty  approbation  for  indepen- 
dence, integrity,  and  talent,  it  has  seldom  received.  A  sort  of 
double  and  inconsistent  conduct  has  been  expected  of  editors. 
While  they  have  been  solicited  to  furnish  aid  to  all  kinds  of  par- 
tial schemes,  they  have  been  blamed  for  a  want  of  fidelity  to 
principle  \  while  the  whole  strength  of  immense  parties  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  to  secure  their  aid  or  crush  their  opposition, 
they  have  been  derided  for  suppleness  of  purpose  and  pliancy  of 
doctrine ;  while  every  man  who  has  an  object  to  accomplish,  besets 
them  with  seductions,  and  promises  of  reward, '  they  have  been 
scorned  for  venality  and  tiqe-serving.  A  high,  unvarying  moral 
test  has  never  been  applied  to  them.  When  a  man  of  lofty  faith 
and  stem  virtue  has  arisen  among  ^lem,  when  he  has  manifested 
a  disposition  to  discuss  questions  in  the  light  of  great  principles, 
when  he  has  refused  to  listen  to  the  whispers  or  move  at  the 
be<^  of  cliques  and  factions,  when  he  has  regarded  politics  as  the 
most  iiQportant  aspect  of  morals,  and  sought  to  acquit  himself  of 
the  duti«s  of  his  calling,  with  a  nice  regard  to  truth  and  con- 
science, h<^w  has  he  been  received  by  the  community  1  As  a 
worthy,  noble^  fearless  mani  As  a  patriot  who  deserved  well  of 
his  country  1  As  a  Christian  filled  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  human  existence  \  Far  otherwise.  Hostility 
and  contempt  often  have  been  his  sole  rewards.  His  professed 
friends  have  dropped  away  from  him  \  his  enemies  have  redonb- 
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led  and  sharpened  their  abuse  ;  a  strong  public  opinion  is  aroused 
against  him ;  and  the  end  of  it  is,  that  he  is  compelled,  from  the 
want  of  support,  to  relinquish  his  pursuit,  and  seek  in  some  other 
less  congenial  employment,  the  means  of  subsistence  and  profit. 
Can  we  forget  the  career  of  the  lamented  Leggett  1  There  was  a 
man,  who,  during  one  of  the  most  excited  and  interesting  peri- 
ods of  our  political  experience,  pursued  a  line  of  determined  and 
intrepid  honesty..  A  course  of  corrupt  legislation,  openly  de- 
fended by  one  party,  and  connived  at  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
other,  had  fastened  upon  the  people  a  system  of  finance  and 
banking,  which  was  fast  destroying  their  liberties  and  morals. 
The  firm  old  soldier-statesman,  who  was  then  the  President,  more 
sagacious  than  many  of  his  supporters,  more  honest  than  any  of 
his  opponents,  had  given  the  first  blow  in  a  work  of  revolution. 
After  a  long  and  desperate  contest,  he  succeeded*  Yet  it  was 
only  a  partial  success.  Mr.  Leggett,  who  had  stood  side  by  side 
with  him  in  this  most  trying  position  of  the  figfht,  saw,  even  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  that  the  triumph  was  not  completely  achiev- 
ed. The  enemy,  who  had  been  overcome  by  the  energies  of  the 
General  Government,  was  acting  in  his  strength  under  the  protec- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  individual  States.  That  enemy,  he  conceiv- 
ed, was  to  be  attacked  in  his  strong-holds  there  ;  instant  to  his 
convictions  of  duty,  he  began  a  vigorous  assault ;  neither  timid- 
ity on  one  hand,  nor  persecution  on  the  other,  could  induce  him  to 
soften  his  ponderous  blows  ;  day  after  day,  he  aroused  the  public 
mind  with  discussions  full  of  strong  thought  and  eloquent  invec- 
tive. *'  I  cannot,"  said  he,  '^  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  trim 
my  sails  to  suit  the  varying  breeze  of  popular  prejudice."  ''With 
old  Andrew  Marvell,"  he  continued,  "  I  prefer  to  scrape  a  blade- 
bone  of  cold  mutton  in  defence  of  truth,  to  faring  sumptuously 
at  the  cost  of  principle."  And  what  was  the  result  1  Desertion 
and  poverty  for  the  time — to  be  followed,  when  he  should  be  cold 
in  his  grave,  with  monumental  honors  and  heartfelt  eulogy. 

The  fault)  we  repeat,  is  with  the  community.  Not  relishing  a 
good  king,  they  cannot  complain  if  Providence  sends  them  the 
log  or  the  stork.  What  they  pray  for,  that  they  receive.  If 
their  praise  and  money  are  showered  upon  those  who  pander  to  a 
depraved  taste,  they  must  expect  depraved  and  worthless  writers. 
But  if  they  recognise  the  claims  of  a  better  order  of  men,  such 
an  order  will  immediately  arise.  There  cannot  be  a  demand,  in 
this  branch  of  political  economy,  without  a  supply.  Let  us  then 
consider  what  should  be  the  nature  of  that  dgnand. 

1.  The  community  should  require  that  their  editors  be  intellec- 
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taal  men.  By  this  is  meant,  that  they  should  possess  both  power 
of  thought  and  facility  of  erpression.  The  first  is  needed  becaase 
it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  grapple  with  great  questions ;  the 
second,  because  they  are  to  make  those  questions  plain  to  minds  of 
every  cast.  No  persons  are  more  frequently  called  upon  than  they 
to  give  an  opinion  on  important  topics.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
fix  limits  to  the  range  of  subjecta  which  they  are  compelled  to 
investigate  and  discuss.  All  that  interests  men  as  members  of  a 
social  and  political  body,  —  the  measures  of  parties,  the  relations 
of  nations,  the  merits  of  laws,  the  pretensions  of  science,  the 
schemes  of  projectors,  the  movements  of  reformers,  the  char- 
acters of  statesmen  —  are,  in  their  turn,  themes  of  newspaper  con- 
troversy  and  remark.  Politics,  international  and  municipal  law, 
political  economy,  moral  and  social  science,  and  the  art  of  read- 
ing individual  character,  must  be  understood  by  the  editor,  —  and 
not  only  understood,  but  explained.  He  must  have  that  clear 
insight  into  general  principles,  and  that  familiarity  with  details, 
which  will  enable  him  to  speak  of  whatever  he  undertakes  with 
clearness,  originality,  and  decision.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
have  a  skimming  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  —  that  he  be  able 
to  talk  glibly  of  it,  or  that  he  can  declaim  with  an  infinity  of 
sounding  phrases  and  empty  periods.  Topics  are  often  sprung  upon 
him  with  the  suddenness  of  a  surprise  —  topics  in  which  the  hap- 
piness of  immense  numbers  of  people  are  involved.  Many  look 
to  him  for  information  and  guidance.  His  faculties,  fully  pre- 
pared and  rightly  disciplined,  must  be  at  his  command.  He  must 
stand  ready,  with  argument,  with  illustration,  with  eloquence, 
to  convince  the  doubting,  to  awaken  the  dull,  to  move  the  timid 
and  inert,  and  to  instruct  and  interest  the  more  enlightened. 
Now,  to  do  this  effectually  he  must  have  been  a  patient  thinker, 
a  profound  scholar,  and  a  practised  writer.  He  must  have  accom- 
plished his  mind  by  the  observation  of  mankind,  by  the  reading 
of  books,  and  by  habits  of  quick  and  felicitous  expression.  He 
must,  above  all,  be  penetrated  by  that  deep  Christian  philosophy 
which  estimates  all  questions  in  their  bearing  upon  the  most  ex- 
alted and  permanent  interests  of  human  nature. 

2.  The  community  should  require  of  their  editors  that  they 
be  firm  and  independent  men.  Force  of  will  is  no  less  necessary 
to  them  than  greatness  of  thought.  Few  men  have  more  temp- 
tations to  fall  into  an  expedient  and  vacillating  course.  Regard- 
ed by  many,  and  often  regarding  themselves,  as  the  mere  hacks 
of  party,  or  mere  instruments  of  gratification  to  prevailing  pas- 
aions,  they  are  not  expected  to  exhibit  a  lofty  or  fervent  zeal  in 
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the  prosecution  of  a  great  cause.  Like  advocates  paid  by  a 
client  to  carry  a  particular  point,  they  are  supposed  to  haye  ful- 
filled their  obligations  when  they  have  made  the  worse  appear 
the  better  side.  In  many  instances^  if  they  have  succeeded  in  em- 
barrassing the  adversary,  if  they  have  covered  an  opponent  with 
the  filth  of  abuse,  if  they  have  given  a  plausible  aspect  to  a  false- 
hood, if  they  have  assisted  a  party  in  imposing  upon  credulous 
or  ignorant  people,  if  they  have  been  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
their  employers,  they  are  clapped  upon  the  head  as  serviceable 
fellows,  and  rewarded  with  a  double  allowance  of  governmental 
or  mercantile  patronage.  The  notion  that  the  press  has  a  wor- 
thier destiny,  seems  hardly  to  cross  their  minds.  That  it  should 
become  a  fountain  of  truth  and  moral  influence  ;  that  an  editor 
should  take  his  stand  upon  some  high  and  good  principle,  which  he 
should  assert  boldly,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition ;  that  he  should 
strive  to  carry  it  out  with  the  earnestness  of  a  missionary,  with 
the  self-denial  of  a  martyr,  despising  as  well  the  bribes  of  those 
who  would  seduce  him,  as  the  threats  of  those  who  would  terrify 
him,  acknowledging  no  allegiance  to  any  power  but  justice,  im- 
pressed with  the  awful  sanctity  of  his  vocation,  and  willing  to 
face  danger  and  death  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  —  is  an 
intrepidity  which,  we  fear,  to  most  of  the  managers  of  public 
journals,  has  seemed  more  like  the  wild  dream  of  an  enthusiast, 
than  the  practicable  object  of  a  sober,  thinking  man.  Yet  it  is  an 
end  that  has  been,  and  may  be  attained.  It  is  an  end  for  which 
a  solemn  responsibility  is  laid  upon  them  to  strive.  No  less  than 
this  should  society  require  them  to  be ;  nothing  less  than  this 
can  render  them  worthy  of  the  trust  which  is  committed  to  tjieir 
administration.  Emancipating  themselves  from  the  aurea  catena  * 
which  binds  them,  they  must  act  with  the  valor  of  freemen  ;  break- 
ing away  from  the  jesses  which  confine  them  basely  and  slavish- 
ly to  earth,  they  must  learn  to  soar  in  the  pure,  clear  region 
of  free  and  energetic  thought. 

3.  Journalists,  again,  must  be  required  to  imbue  themselves 
with  a  just  and  Christian  spirit.  Nothing  is  more  lamentable  in 
their  history,  than  the  unkind  feelings  and  low  aims  which  char- 
acterize their  intercourse  and  eflbrts.  We  do  not  speak  only  of 
those  flagrant  violations  of  propriety  common  to  the  most  degra- 
ded portions  of  the  press.  We  speak  of  the  puerility,  the  violence, 
and  the  want  of  justice,  which  even  the  most  respectable  journals 
occasionally  exhibit ;  we  speak  of  their  proneness  to  distort  and 
to  exaggerate,  their  recklessness  of  fair-dealing,  their  want  of 
candor,  and  their  base  subservience  to  particular  classes.  Indeed, 
so  frequent  have  been  their  offences,  that  their  dishonesty  has 
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almost  patsed  into  a  prorerb.  ^^  I  only,"  said  Jefierson,  "  believe 
the  adrertisements  of  a  newspaper ;"  to  which  another  distin- 
gnished  man  has  added,  **and  he  onght  not  to  have  belieTed 
them."  In  thifl,  no  doubt,  they  magnified  the  deficienciea  of  the 
press,  yet  there  was  much  ground  for  their  remarks.  *  He  lies 
like  a  newspaper,*  would  not  be  a  far-fetched  comparison.  The 
instances  of  their  departure  from  truthful  fidelity  are  not  90  rare 
as  to  render  it  slanderous  to  accuse  them  of  positive  falsehood* 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  urged  in  extenuation,  that  much  of  their 

'  short-coming  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  of  baste  and 
confusion  under  which  daily  editors  write ;  we  know  it  is  alleged 
that  in  other  pursuits,  those  of  the  law  and  merchandry  for  in- 
atance,  the  average  honesty  of  those  who  follow  them  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  journalists:  but,  with  every  wish  to  deal 
justly,  we  must  say  that  a  large  amount  of  moral  aberration  re- 
mains against  them  which  admits  of  no  palliation  or  excuse. 
What,  shall  we  be  told,  because  a  man  writes  in  haste,  that  he 
must  therefore  write  falsely  1  —  that  because  lawyers  and  mer- 
chants fall  below  the  standard  of  virtue,  therefore  editors  should  be 
allowed  to  do  the  same,  —  editors,  whose  influence  is  so  much 
more  extensive,  whose  duties  are  so  much  more  important!  It 
is  a  shallow  defence.  Better  that  they  relinquish  their  profession 
for  ever,  than  sacrifice  to  it  their  integrity.  Better  that  they 
drop  the  pen,  and  <ake  up  the  axe  or  the  hammer,  than  that  they 
should  wield  the  former  only  to  sap  and  extbguish  public  morals  I 
No !  a  more  exalted  morality  should  be  required  at  their  hands. 
When  a  man  assumes  a  public  station,  to  direct  the  opinions  and 
form  the  characters  of  his  contemporaries,  when  he  voluntarily 

*  places  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  leader  of  the  general  mind,  he 
should  be  compelled,  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment,  to  cherish 
habits  of  the  strictest  accuracy  and  honor.  We  demand  of  the 
preacher  of  the  pulpit,  that  he  should  not  degrade  his  office  by 
inconsistencies  of  conduct ;  can  we  demand  less  of  the  preacher 
of  the  press  1  Should  a  Channing,  or  a  Hawkes,  or  a  Dewey,  or  a 
Hughes,  act  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  their  sacred  calling,  would 
society  forgive  them  1  If  a  magistrate  on  the  bench  pollute  the  er* 
mine  of  justice,  do  we  admit  any  apology  for  his  venality  or  corrup- 
tion 1  Should  a  Taney,  or  a  Story,  or  a  Baldwin,  or  the  meanest 
functionary  of  a  county  court,  accept  bribes  from  the  parties  to  a 
suit,  or  be  intimidated  by  popular  clamor,  swayed  in  his  decisions 
by  personal  feeling,  how  could  he  avert  degradation  and  disgrace  t 
Gould  any  circumstance  of  his  position  be  pleaded  in  palliation 
of  bis  crime  1  Why,  then,  should  we  excuse  similar  defections 
in  those  who  occupy  simitar  places,  and  whose  truth,  consistency. 
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and  justice,  are  even  more  necessary  than  theirs  to  the  good  or- 
der, Tirtne,  and  happiness  of  society  1  It  is  time  that  editors 
themselves,  and  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  he  afiected  hy 
their  counsels  and  judgments,  should  recognise  the  momentous 
responsihilities  that  hang  upon  their  power.  It  is  time  that  they 
perceive  the  elevation  and  might  of  their  position.  It  is  time 
that  the  former  he  prepared  to  throw  aside  the  littleness  and  the 
haseness  which  they  have  too  often  indulged,  and  that  the  latter 
require  a  manlier  and  worthier  performance  than  they  have  too 
often  failed  to  exact.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  desirable 
Ijfe,  than  that  of  a  pure,  high-minded,  amiable  Christian  editor, 
nor  of  a  more  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  noble  community,  than 
one  whose  public  agents  shall  reflect  the  unbetiding  integrity,  the 
spotless  honors,  and  the  wise  benignity  of  their  principals. 

Let  us  add  a  sentence  or  two  in  the  conclusion  of  this  matter. 
We  have  spoken  freely  of  the  present  condition  of  the  press :  we 
have  spoken  with  equal  freedom  of  what  it  might  become.  It  is 
with  no  spirit  of  uncharitableness  that  we  have  pointed  to  its 
failings :  it  is  with  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  hope  that  we 
have  indicated  its  duty.  We  are  sorry  that  some  of  our  strictures 
are  deserved,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  instances  exist  in 
which  they  are  unjust.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that 
within  the  last  few  y^ars  its  character  has  greatly  improved. 
Were  it  not  invidious,  we  could  show  prints,  which  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  have  striven  to  realize  the  ideal  which  we  have 
depicted.  We  could  refer  to  a  Bryant, — whom  as  a  man  and  a 
poet  we  revere, — surrendering  the  applause  that  the  world  would 
willingly  render  to  his  great  poetic  talent  and  individual  charac* 
ter,  to  become  an  example  of  the  true,  accomplished,  unyielding 
editor  ; — ^to  a  Brownson,  who  prefers  the  name  of  a  candid,  fear- 
less writer,  to  the  soft  indulgences  of  clerical  supremacy ; — and 
to  some  others,  still  young  and  obscure,  to  whom  the  emoluments 
and  honors  of  professional  and  political  distinction  have  no  blan- 
dishments, in  comparison  with  those  of  becoming,  as  journalists, 
upright  advocates  of  all  that  is  good.  But  our  object  is  not  per- 
'  sonaL  We  have  wished  to  rescue  Journalism  from  its  infidelity 
to  itself,  and  from  the  indifference  and  contempt  of  the  public. 
We  have  wished  to  assert  its  claims,  to  vindicate  its  dignity,  to 
exhort  it  to  its  duty. 

We  rejoice  to  notice  that  young  men  of  education  and  talent, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  crowd  the  professions  of  law,  med- 
icine, and  theology,  are  many  of  them  directing  their  energies  to 
the  business  of  editorship  and  popular  instruction.  One  of  the 
best  signa  of  the  times  is  the  growing  demand  for  newspaperii 
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cheap  books,  and  literary  and  scientific  lectures.  It  is  a  sign  that 
the  lore  of  knowledge  is  spreading  through  all  classes ;  that  the 
treasures  of  philosophy  and  poetry  are  no  longer  to  be  shut  up 
in  rare  caskets,  to  be  the  possession  of  the  few ;  that  the  general 
mind,  too  long  satisfied  with  low  and  sensual  delights,  is  seeking 
for  higher  aliment.  The  mass  of  men  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  means  of  improvement  which  a  condition  of  freedom  furnish- 
es, and  call  for  an  increased  number  of  instructers  and  guides. 
Many  who  are  competent  to  the  task,  are  answering  the  call. 
Already  they  constitute  a  considerable  body.  They  are  marching 
forward  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  good  or  evil.  It  is  important  thiit 
their  movement  take  a  right  direction.  Momentous  consequences 
hang  upon  their  action.  If  they  are  true  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
refinement,  and  progress,  they  can  accomplish  a  world  of  good. 
If  they  are  animated  by  the  right  spirit,  they  can  give  a  tremen- 
dous impulse  to  the  onward  march  of  society.  But  if  they  fail, 
if  they  disregard  their  high  responsibilities,  deep  and  damnmg 
will  be  their  guilt. 


THE  TOMB-BLOSSOMS. 

BT  WALTER  WHITMAN. 

A  PLEASANT,  fair-sized  country  village, — a  village  embosomed 
in  trees,  with  old  churches,  one  tavern,  kept  by  a  respectable 
widow,  long,  single-storied  farm-houses,  their  roofs  mossy,  and 
their  chimneys  smoke  black,  —  a  village  with  much  grass,  and 
shrubbery,  and  no  mortar,  nor  bricks,  nor  pavements,  nor  gas— no 
ntwntsB :  that  is  the  place  for  him  who  wishes  life  in  its  flavor 
and  its  bloom.  Until  of  late,  my  residence  has  been  in  such  a 
place; 

Man  of  cities!  what  is  there  in  all  your  boasted  pleasure — 
your  fashions,  parties,  balls,  and  theatres,  compared  to  the  sim- 
plest of  the  delights  we  country  folk  enjoy  1  Our  pure  air,  ma- 
king the  blood  swell  and  leap  with  buoyant  health  ;  our  labor  and 
our  exercise ;  our  freedom  from  the  sickly  vices  that  taint  the 
town ;  our  not  being  racked  with  notes  due,' or  the  fluctuations 
of  prices,  or  the  breaking  of  banks ;  our  manners  of  sociality, 
expanding  the  heart,  and  reacting  with  a  wholesome  eflfect  upon 
the  body  $ — can  anything  which  citizens  possess  balance  these  % 
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One  Saturday,  after  paying  a  few  days  yisit  at  New  York,  I  re- 
turned to  my  quarters  in  the  country  inn.  The  day  was  hot,  and 
my  journey  a  disagreeable  one.  I  had  been  forced  to  stir  myself 
beyond  comfort,  and  despatch  my  affairs  quickly,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing left  by  the  cars.  As  it  was,  I  arrived  panting  and  covered 
with  sweat,  just  as  they  were  about  to  start.  Then  for  many 
miles  I  had  to  bear  the  annoyance  of  the  steam-engine  smoke  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  vehicles  kept  swaying  to  and  fro  on 
the  track,  with  a  more  than  usual  motion,  on  purpose  to  distress 
my  jaded  limbs.  Out  of  humor  with  myself  and  everything  around 
me,  when  I  came  to  my  travel's  end,  I  refused  to  partake  of  the 
comfortable  supper  which  my  landlady  had  prepared  for  me ;  and 
rejoining  to  thegood  woman's  look  of  wonder  at  such  an  unwonted 
event,  and  her  kind  inquiries  about  my  health,  with  a  sullen  si- 
lence, I  took  my  lamp,  and  went  my  way  to  my  room.  Tired  and 
head-throbbing,  in  less  than  half  a  score  of  minutes  after  I  threw 
myself  on  my  bed,  I  was  steeped  in  the  soundest  slumber. 

When  I  awoke,  every  vein  and  nerve  felt  fresh  and  free.  Sore- 
ness and  irritation  had  been  swept  away,  as  it  were,  with  the  cur- 
tains of  the  night ;  and  the  accustomed  tone  had  returned  again. 
I  arose  and  threw  open  my  window.  Delicious !  It  was  a  calm, 
bright  Sabbath  morning  in  May.  The  dew-drops  glittered  on  the 
grass;  the  fragrance  of  the  apple-blossoms  which  covered  the 
trees  floated  up  to  me ;  and  the  notes  of  a  hundred  birds  dis- 
coursed music  to  my  ear.  By  the  rays  just  shooting  up  in  the 
eastern  verge,  I  knew  that  the  sun  would  be  risen  in  a  moment. 
I  hastily  dressed  myself,  performed  my  ablutions,  and  sallied  forth 
to  take  a  morning  walk. 

Sweet,  yet  sleepy  scene !  No  one  seemed  stirring.  The  pla- 
cid influence  of  the  day  was  even  now  spread  around,  quieting 
everything,  and  hallowing  everything.  I  sauntered  slowly  on- 
ward, with  my  hands  folded  behind  me.  I  passed  round  the  edge 
of  a  hill,  on  the  rising  elevation  and  top  of  which  was  the  burial- 
ground.  On  my  left,  through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  I  could 
see  at  some  distance  the  ripples  of  our  beautiful  bay  ;  on  my  right, 
was  the  large  and  ancient  field  for  the  dead.  I  stopped  and  lean- 
ed my  back  against  the  fence,  with  my  face  turned  toward  the 
white  marble  stones  a  few  rods  before  me.  Ail  I  saw  was  far 
from  new  to  me ;  and  yet  I  pondered  upon  it.  The  entrance 
to  that  place  of  tombs  was  a  kind  of  arch— a  rough-hewn  but  no 
doubt  hardy  piece  of  architecture,  that  had  stood  winter  and  sum- 
mer over  the  gate  there,  for  many,  many  years.  O,  fearful  arch ! 
if  there  were  for  thee  a  voice  to  utter  what  has  passed  beneath 
and  near  thee ;  if  the  secrets  of  the  earthy  dwelling  that  to  thee 
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are  known  could  be  by  thee  disclosed — ^whose  ear  might  listen  to 
the  appalling  story  and  its  possessor  not  go  mad  with  terror ! 

Thus  thought  I ;  and  strangely  enough,  such  imagining  marred 
not  in  the  least  the  sunny  brightness  which  spread  alike  over  my 
mind  anil  over  the  landscape.  Involuntarily  as  I  mused,  my  look 
was  cast  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  saw  a  figure  moving.  Could 
some  one  beside  myself  be  out  so  early,  and  among  the  tombs  1 — 
What  creature  odd  enough  in  fancy  to  find  pleasure  there,  and  at 
such  a  time  1  Continuing  my  gaze,  I  saw  that  the  figure  was  a 
woman.  She  seemed  to  move  with  a  slow  and  feeble  step,  pass- 
ing and  repassing  constantly  between  two  and  the  same  graves, 
which  were  within  half  a  rod  of  each  other.  She  would  bend 
down  and  appear  to  busy  herself  a  few  moments  with  the  one ; 
then  she  would  rise,  and  go  to  the  second,  and  bend  there,  and 
employ  herself  as  at  the  first.  Then  to  the  former  one,  and  then 
to  the  second  again..  Occasionally  the  figure  would  pause  a  mo- 
ment,'and  stand  back  a  little,  and  look  steadfastly  down  upon  the 
graves,  as  if  to  see  whether  her  work  were  done  well.  Thrice  I 
saw  her  walk  with  a  tottering  gait,  and  stand  midway  between 
the  two,  and  look  alternately  at  each.  Then  she  would  go  to  one 
and  arrange  something,  and  come  back  to  the  midway  place,  and 
gaze  first  on  the  right  and  then  on  the  left,  as  before.  The  figure 
evidently  had  some  trouble  in  suiting  things  to  her  mind.  Where 
I  stood,  I  could  hear  no  noise  of  her  footfalls ;  nor  could  I  see 
accurately  enough  to  tell  what  she  was  doing.  Had  a  supersti- 
tious man  beheld  the  spectacle,  he  would  possibly  have  thought 
that  some  spirit  of  the  dead,  allowed  the  night  before  to  burst  its 
cerements,  and  wander  forth  in  the  darkness,  had  been  belated  in 
returning,  and  was  now  perplexed  to  find  its  cofiln-housc  again. 

Curious  to  know  what  was  the  woman's  employment,  I 
undid  the  simple  fastenings  of  the  gate,  and  walked  over  the  rank 
wet  grass  toward  her.  As  I  came  near,  I  recognised  her  for 
an  old,  a  very  old  inmate  of  the  poor-house,  named  Delaree. 
Stopping  a  moment,  while  I  was  yet  several  yards  from  her,  and 
bdfore  she  saw  me,  I  tried  to  call  to  recollection  certain  particu- 
lars of  her  history  which  I  had  heard  a  great  while  past.  She 
was  a  native  of  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  and,  before  I  who 
gazed  at  her  was  bom,  had  with  her  husband  come  hither  to  set- 
tle and  gain  a  livelihood.  They  were  poor  ;  most  miserably  poor. 
Country  people,  I  have  noticed,  seldom  like  foreigners.  So  this 
man  and  his  wife,  in  all  probability,  met  much  to  discourage  them- 
They  kept  up  their  spirits,  however,  until  at  last  their  fortunes 
became  desperate.  Famine  and  want  laid  iron  fingers  upon  them. 
They  had  no  acquaintance ;  and  to  beg  they  were  ashamed.   Both 
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were  taken  ill  \  then  the  charity  that  had  been  bo  alack  came  to 
their  destitute  abode,  but  came  too  late.  Delaree  died,  the  vic- 
tim of  poverty.  The  woman  recovered,  after*  a  while ;  but  for 
many  months  was  quite  an  invalid,  and  was  sent  to  the  alms- 
house, where  she  had  ever  since  remained. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  aged  creature  before  me  ;  aged  with 
the  weight  of  seventy  winters.  I  walked  up  to  her.  By  her 
feet  stood  a  large  rude  basket,  in  which  I  beheld  leaves  and  buds. 
The  two  graves  which  I  had  seen  her  passing  between  so  often 
were  covered  with  flowers — the  earliest  but  sweetest  floii^ers  of 
the  season.  They  were  fresh,  and  wet,  and  very  fragrant  — those 
delicate  souUoflferings.  And  this,  then,  was  her  employment. 
Strange!  Flowers,  frail  and  passing,  grasped  by  the  hand  of 
age,  and  scattered  upon  a  tomb !  White  hairs,  and  pale  bloa* 
soms,  and  stone  tablets  of  Death! 

'^  Good  morning,  mistress,"  said  I,  quietly. 

The  withered  female  turned  her  eyes  to  mine,  and  acknowl- 
edged my  greeting  in  the  same  spirit  wherewith  it  was  given. 

''May  I  ask  whose  graves  they  are  that  you  remember  so 
kindly  V 

She  looked  up  again  ^  probably  catching,  from  my  manner,  that 
I  spoke  in  no  spirit  of  rude  inquisitiveness  ]  and  answered, 

"My  husband's." 

A  manifestation  of  a  fanciful  taste,  thought  I,  this  tomb-orna- 
menting, which  she  probably  brought  with  her  from  abroad.  Of 
course,  but  one  of  the  graves  could  be  her  husband's ;  and  one, 
likely,  was  that  of  a  child,  who  had  died  and  been  laid  away  by 
its  father. 

"  Whose  else  V '  I  asked. 

"  My  husband's,"  replied  the  aged  widow. 

Poor  creature !.  her  faculties  were  becoming  dim.  No  doubt 
her  sorrows  and  her  length  of  life  had  worn  both  mind  and  body 
nearly  to  the  parting. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  continued  I,  mildly ;  "  but  there  are  two  graves. 
One  is  your  husband's,  and  the  other  is " 

I  paused  for  her  to  fill  the  blank. 

She  looked  at  me  a  minute,  as  if  in  wonder  at  my  perverse- 
ness ;  and  then  answered  as  before, 

"  My  husband's.    None  but  my  Gilbert's." 

"  And  is  Gilbert  buried  in  bothl"  said  I. 

She  appeared  as  if  going  to  answer,  but  stopped  again,  and  did 
not.  Though  my  curiosity  was  now  somewhat  excited,  I  for- 
bore to  question  her  further,  feeling  that  it  might  be  to  her  a 
painful  subject.    I  was  wrong,  however.    She  hud  been  rather 
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*  agitated  at  my  intruaion,  and  her  powers  flickered  for  a  moment. 
They  were  soon  steady  again ;  and,  perhaps  gratified  with  my 
interest  in  her  aflTairs,  she  gave  me  io  a  few  brief  sentences  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  When  her  husband's  death  occurred, 
she  was  herself  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  which  she  did  not  leave 
for  a  long  while  after  he  was  buried.  Still  longer  days  passed 
before  she  had  permission,  or  even  strength,  to  go  into  the  open 
air.  When  she  did,  her  first  efforts  were  essayed  to  reach  Gil- 
bert's grave.  What  a  pang  sunk  to  her  heart  when  she  found 
it  could  not  be  pointed  out  to  her !  With  the  careless  indifier* 
ence  which  is  shown  to  the  corpses  of  outcasts,  poor  Delaree 
bad  been  thrown  into  a  hastily  dug  hole,  without  any  one  noting 
it,  or  remembering  which  it  was.  Subsequently,  several  other 
paupers  were  buried  in  the  same  spot ;  and  the  sexton  could  only 
show  two  graves  to  the  disconsolate  woman,  and  tell  her  that  her 
husband's  was  positively  one  of  the  twain.  During  the  latter 
stages  of  her  recovery,  she  had  looked  forward  to  the  consola- 
tion of  coming  to  his  tomb  as  to  a  shrine,  and  wiping  her  tears 
there ;  and  it  was  bitter  that  such  could  not  be.  The  miserable 
widow  even  attempted  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  proper  func- 
tionaries that  the  graves  might  be  opened,  and  her  anxieties  put 
at  rest !  When  told  that  this  could  not  be  done,  she  determined 
in  her  soul  that  at  least  the  remnant  of  her  hopes  and  intentions 
should  not  be  given  up.  Every  Sunday  morning,  in  the  mild 
seasons,  she  went  forth  early,  and  gathered  fresh  flowers,  and 
dressed  both  the  graves.  So  she  knew  that  the  right  one  was 
cared  for,  even  if  another  shared  that  care.  And  lest  she  should 
possibly  bestow  the  most  of  this  testimony  of  love  on  him  whom 
she  knew  not,  but  whose  spirit  might  be  looking  down  invisible  in 
the  air,  and  smiling  upon  her,  she  was  ever  careful  to  have 
each  tomb  adorned  in  an  exactly  similar  manner.  In  a  strange 
land,  and  among  a  strange  race,  she  said,  it  was  like  communion 
with  her  own  people  to  visit  that  burial-mound. 

^'  If  I  could  only  know  which  to  bend  over  when  my  heart  feels 
heavy,"  thus  finished  the  sorrowing  being  as  she  rose  to  depart, 
^'  then  it  would  be  a  happiness.  But  perhaps  I  am  blind  to  my 
dearest  mercies.  God  in  his  great  wisdom  may  have  sent  that  I 
should  not  know  which  grave  was  his,  lest  grief  over  it  should 
become  too  common  a  luxury  for  me,  and  melt  me  away." 

I  offered  to  accompany  her,  and  support  her  feeble  steps  ;  but 
she  preferred  that  it  should  not  be  so.  With  languid  feet  she 
moved  on.  I  watched  her  pass  through  the  gate  and  under  the 
arch ;  I  saw  her  turn,  and  in  a  little  while  she  was  hidden  from 
my  view.    Then  I  carefully  parted  the  flowers  upon  one  of  the 
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gniTes,  and  sat  dotwn  there,  and  leaned  my  face  in  my  open  hands 
and  thought. 

What  a  wondrous  thing  is  woman's  love !  Oh  Thou  whose 
most  mighty  attribute  is  the  Incarnation  of  Love,  I  bless  Thee 
that  Thou  didst  make  this  fair  disposition  in  the  human  heart, 
and  didst  root  it  there  so  deeply  that  it  is  stronger  than  all 
else,  and  can  never  be  torn  out !  Here  is  this  aged  wayfarer,  a 
woman  of  trials  and  griefs,  decrepit,  sore,  and  steeped  in  pov- 
erty ;  the  most  forlorn  of  her  kind  ;  and  yet,  through  all  the  storm 
of  misfortune,  and  the  dark  cloud  of  years  settling  upon  her,  the 
Memory  of  her  Love  hovers  like  a  beautiful  spirit  amid  the 
gloom ;  and  never  deserts  her,  but  abides  with  her  while  life 
abides.  Yes ;  this  creature  loved :  this  wrinkled,  skinny,  gray- 
haired  crone  had  her  heart  to  swell  with  passion,  and  her  pulses 
to  throb,  and  her  eyes  to  sparkle.  Now,  nothing  remains  but  a 
Lovely  Remembrance,  coming  as  of  old,  and  stepping  in  its  accus- 
tomed path,  not  to  perform  its  former  object,  or  former  duty  — 
but  from  long  habit.  Jfothing  but  that !  —  Ah !  is  not  that  a 
great  deall 

And  the  buried  man — he  was  happy  to  have  passed  away  as  he 
did.  The  woman  —  she  was  the  one  to  be  pitied.  Without  doubt 
she  wished  many  times  that  she  were  laid  beside  him.  And  not 
only  she,  thought  I,  as  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  solemn  memorials 
aroui^d  me ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  thousands  else  on 
earth,  who  panted  for  the  Long  Repose,  as  a  tired  child  for  the 
night.  The  grave  —  the  grave  —  what  foolish  man  calls  it  a 
dreadful  place  1  It  is  a  kind  friend,  whose  arms  shall  compass 
us  round  about,  and  while  we  lay  our  heads  upon  his  bosom,  no 
care,  temptation,  nor  corroding  passion  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
turb us.  Then  the  weary  spirit  shall  no  more  be  weary ;  the 
aching  head  and  aching  heart  will  be  strangers  to  pain  ;  and  the 
soul  that  has  fretted  and  sorrowed  away  its  little  life  on  earth  will 
sorrow  not  any  more.  When  the  mind  has  been  roaming  abroad 
in  the  crowd,  and  returns  sick  and  tired  of  hollow  hearts,  and  of 
human  deceit — let  us  think  of  the  grave  and  of  death,  and  they 
will  seem  like  soft  and  pleasant  music.  Such  thoughts  then 
soothe  and  calm  our  pulses ;  they  open  a  peaceful  prospect  before 
us.  I  do  not  dread  the  grave.  There  is  many  a  time  when  I 
could  lay  down,  and  pass  my  immortal  part  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow,  as  composedly  as  I  quaff  water  after  a  tiresome  walk. 
For  what  is  there  of  terror  in  taking  our  rest  1  What  is  there  here 
below  to  draw  us  with  such  fondness  1  Life  is  the  running  of  a 
race  —  a  most  weary  race,  sometimes.  Shall  we  fear  the  goal, 
merely  because  it  is  shrouded  in  a  cloud  1 
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I  rose,  and  carefully  replaced  the  parted  flowers,  and  bent  mjr 
steps  homeward. 

If  there  be  any  safSciently  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  aged 
woman,  that  they  wish  to  know  further  about  her,  for  those  I 
will  add,  that  ere  long  her  affection  was  transferred  to  a  Region 
where  it  might  receive  the  reward  of  its  constancy  and  purity. 
Her  last  desire  — and  it  was  complied  with — was  that  she  should 
be  placed  midway  between  the  two  graves. 


THE  MAKTYR  OF  THE  ARENA. 

BY  EFES  SARGENT. 

Honored  be  the  hero  evermore, 
Who  at  mercy^s  call  has  nobly  died  ! 

Echoed  be  his  name  from  shore  to  shore, 
With  immortal  chronicles  allied ! 

Verdant  be  the  turf  upon  his  dust, 
•  Bright  the  sky  above,  and  soft  the  air ! 
In  the  grove  set  up  his  marble  bust, 
And  with  garlands  crown  it,  fresh  and  fkir. 

In  melodious  numbers,  that  shaU  live 
With  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres. 

Let  the  minstrePs  inspiration  give 
His  eulogium  to  the  fumre  years ! 

Not  the  victor  in  his  country's  cause, 
Not  the  chief  who  leaves  a  people  free. 

Not  the  framer  of  a  nation's  laws, 
Shall  deserve  a  greater  fame  than  he ! 

Hast  thou  heard,  in  Rome's  declining  day. 
How  a  youth,  by  Christian  zeal  impelled, 

Swept  the  sanguinary  games  away, 
Which  the  Coliseum  once  beheld  ?* 

Filled  with  gazing  thousands  were  the  tiers, 
With  the  city's  chivalry  and  pride, 

When  two  gladiators,  with  their  spears. 
Forward  sprang  from  the  arena's  side. 

Rang  the  dome  with  plaudits  loud  and  long, 
As,  with  shields  advanced,  the  athletes  stood : 

Was  there  no  one  in  that  eager  throng 
To  denounce  the  spectacle  of  blood  ? 

*  See  Gibbotn'ii  Decline  and  Fall,  ii.  223,  Harpers'  Ed. 
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Aye !  Telemachus,  with  swelling  frame, 
Saw  th'iDhuman  sport  renewed  once  more : 

Few  among  the  crowd  could  tell  his  name, — 
For  a  Cross  was  all  the  badge  he  wore ! 

Yet,  with  brow  elate  and  godlike  mien, 
Stepped  he  forth  upon  the  circling  sand ; 

And,  while  all  were  wondVing  at  the  scene, 
Checked  th*encounter  with  a  daring  hand. 

<*  Romans !''  cried  he — ^*^  Let  this  reeking  sod 
Never  more  with  human  blood  be  stained ! 

Let  no  image  of  the  living  God 
In  unhallowed  combat  be  profaned ! 

"  Ah !  too  long  has  this  colossal  dome 
Failed  to  sink  and  hide  your  brutal  shows ! 

Here  I  call  upon  assembled  Rome 
Now  to  swear,  they  shall  for  ever  dose  !** 

Parted  thus,  the  combatants,  with  joy, 
'Mid  the  tumult,  found  the  means  to  fly ; 

In  th'arena  stood  th'undaunted  boy, 
And,  with  looks  adoring,  gazed  on  high. 

Pealed  the  shout  of  wrath  on  er'ry  side ; 

£y'ry  hand  was  eager  to  assail ! 
"  Slay  him !  slay !''  a  hundred  voices  cried, 

Wild  with  fury, — but  he  did  not  quail ! 

Hears  he,  as  entranced  he  looks  above, 
Strains  celestial,  that  the  menace  drown  ? 

Sees  he  angels,  with  their  eyes  of  love, 
Beck'ning  to  him,  with  a  martyr's  crown  ? 

Fiercer  swelled  the  people's  frantic  shout ! 

Launched  against  him  flew  the  stones  like  rain ! 
Death  and  terror  circled  him  about, — 

But  he  stood  and  perished — ^not  in  vain ! 

Not  in  vain  the  youthful  martyr  fell ! 

Then  and  there  he  crushed  a  bloody  creed! 
And  his  high  example  shall  impel 

Future  heroes  to  at  great  a  deed ! 

Stony  answers  yet  remain  for  those 
Who  would  question  and  precede  the  time ! 

In  their  season,  may  they  meet  their  foes, 
Like  Telemachus,  with  front  sublime ! 
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SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

No.  IV.  —  THE  MEN-AT-ARMS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  BBOTHEES,"    "  CEOIffWELL,      *C. 

The  second  morning  after  the  defeat  of  the  Routiers,  and  the 
death  of  Matthieu  de  Montmesnil,  broke  fair  and  cloudless ;  there 
had  been  a  smart  hoar  frost  on  the  preceding  night,  and  although 
the  sun  was  already  high  in  the  heavens,  the  crystal  fretwork  of 
the  rime  still  glittered  on  the  fern  and  briers,  bright  as  a  war- 
rior's mail ;  the  air  was  clear  and  sharp,  and  full  of  that  invigora- 
ting freshness  which  is  even  more  agreeable  to  the  senses  of  a 
healthful  frame  than  the  luxurious  stillness  of  a  summer  day,  and 
all  the  forest,  in  which  our  scene  still  lies,  was  alive  with  the  gay 
notes  of  a  thousand  tiny  warblers. 

Faint,  however,  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  bright  sun- 
shine, or  the  bracing  gale,  or  the  continued  melody  with  which 
the  woods  were  vocal,  on  the  spirits  of  the  stout  champion  Hu- 
gues  de  Coucy,  as  he  rode  onward  through  the  woody  passes, 
attended  only  by  the  page  Ermold,  deep  sorrow  brooding  on  his 
bold  lineaments  and  broad  fair  brow.  He  was  sheathed  once 
again  from  head  to  foot  in  his  own  splendid  panoply,  which  had 
been  won  back  from  the  robbers,  perfect  and  uninjured^  he  back- 
ed, too,  as  before,  the  beautiful  gray  Arab  Termagaunt ;  but  the 
three  stout  and  valiant  soldiers,  who  had  so  lately  followed  him 
in  all  the  pride  and  power  of  noble  manhood,  now  lay  beneath  the 
frozen  earth,  cold,  voiceless,  deaf — even  to  the  soul-stirring 
trumpets !  and  for  the  superb  charger,  clad  like  its  rider  in  com- 
plete war  array,  and  like  him  panting  for  the  shock  of  battle,  a 
alow  and  sober  mule,  heavily  laden  with  the  demipique  and 
bardings  of  the  slain  destrier,  plodded  along  with  drooping 
crest  and  dogged  air,  shrewdly  exercising  the  patience  of  the 
young  fiery  page  who  led  him  by  the  rein,  with  many  an  ex- 
ecration at  the  slow  gait  from  which  neither  blows  nor  caress- 
es could  compel  him.  No  word  spoke  Hugues,  except  at  times 
a  call  to  Ermold  ^'  in  God's  name  to  scourge  on  that  lazy  garron, 
else  should  night  fall  and  find  them  in  the  forest."  Thus  passed 
the  morning,  dully  and  wearily  indeed ;  but  as  the  sun  reached 
the  zenith,  the  travellers  gained  the  summit  of  a  long  sandy 
hill,  whence  they  might  see  the  woodlands  melting,  as  it  were, 
gradually  into  cultivated  fields ;  and  beyond  these  a  wide  tract 
of  fertile  champaign,  intersected  by  many  broad  streams  of 
water,  all  gleaming  gayly  to  the  sunlight ;  and  in  the  middle 
ground  of  the  picture  the  tall  Gothic  steeples  and  grotesque  tow- 
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ers,  which  marked  a  city  of  the  middle  ages,  shooting  up  into  the 
thin  clear  air,  above  the  crowded  roofs  of  Brassels. 

^'  Soh !  Ermold,"  exclaimed  the  knight,  halting,  as  he  spoke,  to 
allow  the  boy  to  draw  up  abreast  of  him ;  ''  here  then  at  length  is 
Brussels ;  and  look  you  —  to  spare  time,  which  of  God's  truth 
we  do  lack  sorely  —  I  with  all  speed  shall  gallop  forward^  come 
on  as  best  thou  may,  thou 'It  find  me  at  the  Lion  cTOr  in  the 
place  (Parmes.  I  must  purvey  myself  a  destrier,  and  thee  a  coat 
of  plate,  an'  if  thou  art  to  be  hereafter  mine  esquire :  and  fain 
I  would,  if  it  be  possible,  pick  up  some  two  or  three  strong  var* 
lets  to  ride  with  us,  till  such  time  as  my  brother  Hubert  bring  up 
my  leading,  with  the  broad  banner  of  our  house.  We  must  be  on 
*our  route  again  forthwith,  so  we  would  save  the  Chatelaine  de 
Yemeuil  an  onslaught  from  these  cursed  Routiers." 

"  Fear  me  not,  good  my  lord,"  replied  the  youth,  coloring  high 
with  pleasure,  '*  I  will  make  no  delay  upon  the  road,  and  shall  be 
up,  I  warrant  me,  at  the  Golden  Lion,  ere  you  be  ready  to  set  on- 
ward !" 

The  knight  bowed  his  head  in  answer,  and  slackened  the  rein 
of  liis  fiery  horse,  which  tarried  not  for  any  further  signal,  but 
darted  away  like  an  arrow  shot  from  the  longbow  of  an  English 
archer,  over  rough  and  smooth,  up  the  long  steep  ascent,  and  down 
the  headlong  hill,  at  the  same  long  unvarying  gallop.  Not  once, 
no,  not  for  a  moment,  did  he  lag  or  falter  ;  not  once  did  he  sufiler 
the  reins  to  fall  loose  from  his  rider's  hand,  but  straining  eagerly 
against  the  bit,  swept  forward  with  a  regular  and  gentle  motion, 
like  that  of  a  bird  through  the  air,  and  within  half  an  hour  stood, 
without  a  pant  of  his  deep  lungs,  or  a  foam-spot  on  his  housings, 
before  the  barbican  and  moated  walls  of  Brussels. 

A  few  minutes  were  consumed  in  parleying  with  the  captain  of 
the  burgher  guard,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  gates;  but  this  ended, 
no  further  interruption  occurred.  So  that  before  he  had  been  an 
hour  absent  from  the  page,  the  knight  was  installed  in  the  best 
chamber  of  the  Lion  (POr,  as  a  well  remembered  and  much  hon- 
ored guest,  with  a  cold  capon,  and  a  flagon  of  Burgundy  wine 
mulled  with  spices,  at  his  elbow,  the  jolly  landlord  assuring  him 
that  he  had  sent  for  a  maquignon,  who  would  speedily  furnish 
him  forthwith  a  charger,  such  as  Duke  Philip  would  himself,  God 
prosper  him,  be  proud  to  mount  in  battle ;  and  that  by  good  luck, 
the  Herr  Jacob  Vanderneer,  deacon  of  the  armorer's  guild,  was 
taking  his  nooning  down  below  when  his  worship  dismounted,  and 
that  he  had  departed  homeward  in  some  heat  to  load  his  journey- 
man with  harness  for  the  good  knight's  inspection. 

For  once  no  mighty  discrepance  occurred  between  the  promise. 
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and  performance,  for  scarcely  was  Sir  Hngaes'  appetite  appeased, 
before  the  trampling  of  horses  in  the  court,  under  the  windows, 
summoned  him  from  his  seat,  to  inspect  the  dealer's  cattle.  This 
worthy  —  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  high  prices,  and  pretty  well 
satisfied,  by  the  great  reputation  of  the  Count  of  Tankerville  for 
an  accomplished  cavalier,  that  any  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  the 
trade  would  be  on  this  occasion  thrown  away,  —  had  brought  out 
in  the  first  instance  the  flower  of  his  stables ;  resolving  merely  to 
Atone  for  this  deviation  from  ordinary  rules,  by  demanding  at 
least  twice  the  value  of  each  particular  animal.  There  were,  in- 
deed, several  fine-looking  beasts  among  the  dozen  or  fifteen 
which  were  paraded  to  and  fro  by  the  grooms,  on  the  pavements  \ 
but  one  especially  caught  the  baron's  eye,  as  fully  capable  of  * 
supplying  the  place  of  his  lost  Andalusian.  It  was  a  tall  and  pow- 
erful black  horse,  with  a  white  blaze  on  the  face,  and  one  white 
foot  behind;  and,  as  the  practised  judgment  of  Sir  Hugues  at 
once  determined,  had  no  small  intermixture  of  Barbary  or  Arab 
blood  with  the  best  Flemish  strain.  The  price  demanded  for  this 
charger,  although,  after  he  had  nearly  kicked  out  the  brains  of 
one  groom,  and  had  actually  pulled  a  second  out  of  his  saddle 
with  his  teeth,  and  shaken  him  as  a  terrier  dog  would  a  rat,  the 
dealer  admitted  him  to  be  a  vicious  devil  —  which  trait,  however, 
he  afifected  to  consider  as  an  advantage,  rather  than  the  reverse, 
to  one  so  famed  for  horsemanship  as  the  Sieur  de  Coucy  —  was 
even  for  that  age  stupendous.  Without  seeming,  however,  to 
consider  this,  Hugues  ordered  the  black  horse  to  be  set  aside  ; 
and  proceeded  to  select  a  second,  by  no  means  inferior  in  blood 
or  beauty,  though  somewhat  slighter-made  and  lower  than  the 
first,  which  he  judged  fit  to  carry  Ermold  in  his  new  character 
of  Esquire.  While  he  was  yet  engaged  in  examining  the  chest- 
nut, the  landlord  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  presented 
three  tall  fellows,  whom  he  declared  to  be  honest  lads,  well 
known  to  himself,  two  of  whom  had  seen  some  service,  and  were 
eager  to  be  admitted  to  the  preferment  of  following  a  lord  so  fa- 
mous. The  first  of  these,  him  who  had  never  served,  the  knight 
at  once  rejected  ;  and  then,  after  asking  a  few  questions  of  the 
others,  he  desired  the  taller  of  the  two,  who  was  likewise  the  old- 
er soldier,  to  jump  up  on  the  black  horse,  bare-backed  as  he  was, 
and  ride  him  round  the  yard.  The  grooms  laughed  aloud  at  the 
coolness  with  which  the  baron  gave  this  order,  as  though  it  were 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  maquignon^  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  aspirant ;  cried  out,  "  Have  a  care  —  have  a 
care,  Giles !  for  he's  as  full  of  tricks,  ay !  and  as  stubborn  as 
the  fiend!" 
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^^And  if  he  be  the  fiend  himself  I  care  not,  Master  Andrew/' 
answered  the  fellow ;  **  for  the  foul  fiend  had  to  carry  Master 
Michael  Scott,  as  men  say,  the  Scottish  magician,  across  the  seas 
from  Salamanca  to  St.  Andrews ;  and  I  trow  Master  Scott  coald 
hardly  back  a  destrier  with  a  free  lance  of  Flanders." 

And  with  the  words,  he  strode  up  to  the  black  charger,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  mane,  sprang,  almost  as  it  seemed  without 
an  effort,  to  his  back.  In  an  instant  the  fierce  brute  reared  bolt 
upright,  and  positively  leaped  endlong  into  the  air,  alighting  on 
the  pavement  with  such  violence  that  sparks  of  fire  flashed  from 
the  stones  under  the  dint  of  his  hoofs;  and  scarce  had  he  alight- 
ed before  he  fell  into  a  succession  of  plunges,  kicking  and  loung- 
ing to  and  fro  like  a  very  devil,  but  all  to  no  avail;  for  the 
trooper  sat  him  as  though  he  had  been  a  portion  of  the  animal, 
till,  having  run  through  all  the  changes  of  its  vice,  it  became  quiet 
for  a  few  seconds'  space  ;  when  he  dismounted,  and  walked  back 
to  his  place  with  a  well-satisfied  smile  on  his  countenance,  not  in 
the  least  out  of  breath  or  discomposed  by  his  late  exertion. 

^'Well  ridden,  Giles,"  exclaimed  the  knight;  "exceedingly 
well  ridden ;  now  an'  thou  listest  to  follow  faithfully  my  banner, 
thou  mayest  do  well  in  these  wars." 

'^  So  please  you.  Beau  Sire,"  answered  the  man,  "  I'll  do  my 
best  for  it ;  and  little  doubt  to  win  your  favor,  if  honest  bearing 
and  stout  blows  will  win  it !" 

"That  they  will,  that  they  will,  good  fellow,"  answered  Sir 
Hugues ;  "  never  thou  fear  it !  and  thou,  sir,  wilt  thou  brook 
the  trial,  and  mount  black  Sathanas  there  1"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  the  younger  man. 

"I  will,  Sir  Hugues,  I  will,"  he  answered,  humbly;  "for  I 
am  not  afraid ;  though,  to  say  truth,  a  man  may  ride  well,  and  yet 
not  be  a  match  for  yon  black  devil.  But  I  will  risk  a  fall  for  it. 
No  man  shall  say  Franc  on  van  Voorhis  sought  service  with  the 
count  of  Tankerville,  and  when  he  might  have  gained,  lost  it  for 
lack  of  heart." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  he  too  crossed  the  yard,  and  succeed- 
ed in  mounting  the  formidable  horse,  which  immediately  resort- 
ed to  its  old  tricks  —  displaying  no  small  degree  of  activity  and 
skill  in  controlling  the  first  plunges.  As  if,  however,  he  had 
been  but  irritated  by  his  rider's  eflbrts  to  subdue  him,  snorting 
and  foaming  till  his  black  glossy  limbs  were  spotted  as  if  with 
snow-flakes,  the  mighty  horse  dashed  to  and  fro,  scattering  the 
grooms  like  sheep,  and  at  length  freeing  his  head  by  a  violent 
effort,  and  yerking  out  his  heels  a  dozen  times  in  succession, 
hurled  the  youth  Francon  from  his  back,  like  a  quoit  from  the 
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arm  of  a  strong  player.  Luckily  for  the  man,  he  fell  upon  a  heap 
of  horse-litter  which  had  heen  swept  out  from  the  inn  stables, 
else  had  he  never  moved  limb  any  more !  —  as  it  was,  he  was 
sorely  bruised ;  yet  as  he  rose,  lame  and  limping,  and  shook  the 
straws  from  his  doublet,  he  laughed  cheerfully,  and  said :  "Bet- 
ter luck  next  time,  Sieur  Horse — thou  mayest  unseat  me,  but 
the  fiend's  in't  if  thou  canst  scare  me !''  And  he  made  as  if 
he  would  have  tried  his  fortune  again ;  for  he  oiSered  to  cateb 
the  horse,  which  was  careering  furiously  about  the  court,  no  one 
daring  to  approach  it,  but  as  he  did  so  —  ^^  That  will  do,  that 
will  do,  my  lad,"  cried  the  knight  — "  for  one  day,  at  the  least. 
Thou  hast  done  well,  and  wilt  do  better  yet,  I  warrant  me,  ere 
thou  hast  followed  the  Coucy's  banner  a  twelvemonth.  Get  thee 
in  with  thy  fellow  Giles :  and,  mine  host,  give  them  each  a  quart 
of  Rhenish,  and  that  presently.  We  must  to  horse  ere  long,  -^  but 
now  to  conquer  this  swart  demon,  which  must  be  done  at  once, 
if  we  would  have  him  useful."  And  instantly,  as  the  horse  dart- 
ed past  him,  he  snatched  the  halter  with  his  right  hand,  and 
brought  him  up  with  a  jerk  that  threw  him,  for  a  moment,  on  his 
haunches ;  then,  all  armed  as  he  was,  in  the  heaviest  panoply  of 
the  day,  he  vaulted  to  his  bare  back  at  a  single  bound,  and  plung- 
ed the  rowels  of  his  gilded  spurs  up  to  the  head  in  his  flanks. 
For  a  few  moments  the  struggle  was  tremendous;  at  first  it 
seemed  as  if  no  human  power  or  skill  could  have  controlled  the 
frantic  efforts  of  the  furious  stallion  ;  but  as  the  knight  sat  firm, 
baffling  each  successive  plunge,  and  answering  every  kick  with 
a  corresponding  motion  of  his  armed  heels,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  he  must  be  the  master  of  the  day ;  for,  after  a  while, 
every  plunge  was  weaker  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  anon, 
quite  baffled  and  subdued,  panting  and  blown,  the  proud  war-horse 
stood  still.  Then  the  knight  wheeled  him  round,  and  walked 
him  to  and  fro,  and  patted  his  high  crest,  drawing  ofif  the  mail- 
ed gauntlet  from  his  hand ;  and  again,  pricking  him  gently  with 
the  spur,  put  him  through  all  his  paces,  and  passaged  him  around 
the  court,  winding  htm  to  and  fro  with  the  least  touch  of  the 
rein  as  gently  as  a  lady's  jennet.  Then  he  dismounted ;  and 
standing  by  his  head  caressed  him  quietly  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  walked  away  toward  the  stables  of  the  inn,  the  conquer 
ed  destrier  following  as  peaceably  behind  him,  as  though  he  had 
been  the  tamest  cart-jade  in  the  city.  While  this  strange  scene 
had  been  in  progress,  Ermold  de  Clermont  arrived  at  the  inn- 
gates,  mounted  as  we  have  described  him,  on  the  bay  Arab,  and 
leading  the  mule  loaded  with  the  bard  and  housings  of  the 
baron's  horse ;  and  stood  in  silence  looking  on  the  good  knight'^ 
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prowess  till  the  black  stallion  was  completely  Tanquisbed.  Then 
he  stepped  up  to  Hugnes,  and  took  the  bridle  of  his  destrier,  and 
transmitted  to  the  grooms  of  the  hostlery  his  lord's  eomroands 
to  clean  and  rah  down  his  new  parchase  thorooghly,  and  arm 
him  with  the  full  horse  armor  and  housings,  as  speedily  as 
might  be. 

The  countenances  of  the  two  troopers,  who  had  not  yet  gone 
in,  having  waited  to  see  how  their  new  lord  rode,  evinced  how 
vastly  he  bad  risen  in  their  estimation ;  and  the  elder  of  the  two 
kneeled  down  before  him  as  he  returned  from  the  stables,  and 
said  —  **  Hear  me  swear.  Beau  Sire,  never  to  swerve  or  falter, 
never  to  turn  back  from  the  deadliest  brunt  of  battle,  never  to 
draw  the  rein  or  sheath  the  sword,  so  long  as  you  are  in  the 
field  before  me  \  for  here  I  vow  myself  your  man,  through  weid 
and  wo  for  ever,  in  life  and  unto  death  !  For  if  I  leave  thy  side, 
while  thou  art  in  the  field  and  fighting,  or  if  I  die  not  on  thy 
body  when  thou  liest  under  shield  full  knightly,  then  may  my 
patron-saint  desert  me  in  mine  utmost  need ;  may  good  Saint 
Peter  lock  heaven's  gate  against  me  ;  and  hell  receive  my  soul  1 
For  sure  thou  art  the  noblest  knight,  the  stoutest  leader,  the 
completest  champion,  that  couches  spear  in  Christenty !" 

The  other,  as  he  perceived  his  fellow's  action,  and  heard  the 
vow  which  he  uttered,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  him, 
and  stretching  out  his  arms,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^*  Me !  me !  — 
me  too !  good  Knight ;  hear  me,  for  I  swear  likewise"  —  and 
all  the  while  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  sunburnt  cheek,  and 
he  sobbed  audibly,  so  deeply  did  he  feel  the  responsibility  of  the 
service  which  he  was  undertaking ;  till,  as  Giles  finished  his 
speech,  he  uttered  a  loud  "  amen !  on  my  soul  be  the  oath  •— 
amen !" 

A  bright  gleaming  smile  played  over  the  animated  features  of 
the  knight,  as  he  listened  to  the  fervent  exclamations,  and  look* 
ed  upon  the  agitated  countenances  of  his  followers  \  for  he  was 
in  truth  well  satisfied  \  knowing  that  in  minds  of  low  and  grovel* 
ling  order  there  are  no  springs  of  such  enthusiasm,  and  arguing 
thence  that  these  his  newly  chosen  men*at*armB  were  moulded 
of  the  right  metal  for  making  chivalrous  and  gallant  soldiers. 

"  Well  spoken,  both  of  ye,"  he  answered ;  "  well  spoken,  and 
I  thank  ye  for't  \  and  if  ye  be  true  followers  to  the  Coucy,  trust 
well  that  he  to  you  will  be  true  lord  and  loyal  \  and  for  the  rest, 
of  God's  truth,  I  have  seen  some  service,  and,  so  the  good  saints 
prosper  me,  shall  see  more  ere  I  die ;  and  if  ye  list  to  lay 
lance  in  the  rest  among  the  foremost,  ye  shall  not  long  lack 
opportunity,  nor,  it  may  be,  advancement    Go  in  now,  go  in 
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and  refresh  ye ;  and  that  done,  we  will  fit  ye  with  good  pkte* 
coats,  and  tough  lances,  and  we  will  ride  forth  this  aaoie  ni^ht 
npon  adventure.  But  hold !  hold !  I  would  see  your  judgment  in 
this  same  article  of  horse-flesh — choose,  each  of  ye,  a  charger 
out  of  the  lot  before  ye,  and  if  your  choosing  like  me,  why  I  will 
stand  the  upshot." 

With  many  thanks,  the  soldiers  turned  to  the  grateful  task, 
proceeding  to  the  business  with  so  much  alacrity  and  readiness, 
as  proved  them,  in  their  own  estimation,  at  the  least,  masters  of 
the  art.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  much  chaffering  with  the 
maquignonj  and  much  consultation  with  each  other,  and  much 
more  examination  than  the  knight  had  judged  necessary  before 
choosing  his  own  destrier,  that  they  pitched  upon  two  powerful 
and  well-bred  horses,  which  meeting  Sir  Hugues'  approbation, 
were  set  apart  with  those  which  he  had  already  selected. 

This  matter  of  the  horses  having  been  thus  satisfactorily 
arranged,  it  remained  only  to  equip  tbem  and  their  riders  with 
their  necessary  arms  and  housings ;  and  scarcely  had  the  hostlers 
led  away  the  chargers  to  get  them  fitted  at  the  saddler's  with 
their  steel-plated  demipiques,  and  chainwork  bridles,  before  the 
deacon  of  the  armorers  reappeared,  accompanied  by  four  or  five 
stout  serving-men,  dividing  among  them  the  different  piecei  of 
two  complete  suits  of  armor,  suited  as  nearly  as  might  be  guess- 
ed to  the  page  Ermold ;  on  trial,  however,  one  of  the  two  proved 
quite  too  large ;  while  the  other,  which  fitted  perfectly,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  knight  to  be  of  too  splendid  a  fashion  for  his 
esquire,  being  all  engrailed  with  damasking  of  silver. 

*'  Ermold  shall  go  with  you,"  he  said,  "  good  master  armorer, 
and  I  will  trust  to  you  to  fit  him  forth  becomingly  ;  let  the  har- 
ness be  of  plate,  —  bright  steel,  but  without  ornament;  if  it  be  of 
Alnayn  rivet,  or  from  a  Milan  forge,  so  much  the  better.  A  close 
casque  of  the  old  fashion,  with  a  fixed  avantaille,  —  and  see  there 
be  gusset  of  good  mail,  hooked  firmly  to  the  corslet-rim  and  upper 
edge  of  the  brassards,  to  guard  the  oxter  from  arrow-shot  or  thrust 
of  some  sharp  weapon  when  the  right  arm  is  raised.  Dost  mark 
me,  ha  1  And  ye,  good  fellows,  go  with  him  likewise ;  fit  them, 
I  pray  you,  both  with  your  best  harness  of  burnished  Flanders 
iron,  complete  —  dost  understand  1  —  complete  from  head  to  foot, 
steelboot  and  taslet,  brassard,  vant-brace,  and  corslet ;  and  see 
here !  none  of  your  open  morions,  or  baQinets,  but  good  stout 
cerveilleres,  with  beaver  and  mailhood.  That  done,  I  will  entreat 
you  to  commend  them  to  a  leatherworker's,  where  they  may  get 
them  each  a  cassock  of  dressed  hide  to  wear  above  their  mail ; 
white,  mark  you,  Ermold,  and  laid  down  on  the  seams  with  lace. 
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And  see  ye  that  the  saits  be  of  one  pattern,  that  ye  look  orderly 
and  neat ;  not  loose,  irregular  companions*  Farnish  them  likewise, 
thou,  Herr  Jacob,  with  double-handed  swords,  and  dudgeon  dag- 
gers of  a  hand's  breadth,  and  a  good  battle-axe  apiece  of  ten  pounds 
weight  or  better.  Now  hurry,  my  men,  hurry  \  for  by  the  Lord 
that  lives,  the  day  is  waning.  Now,  Vandenkopf,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  landlord,  ^'  go  in  and  speak  with  me,  for  I  must 
needs  draw  a  bill  on  Master  Morillon  of  Bruges,  or  if  it  like  your 
money-changers  better,  on  the  intendant  of  my  estates  of  Tank- 
erville,  to  pay  for  these  same  steeds  and  harness !" 

This  would  have  been  at  that  day,  in  any  other  state  of  Earope, 
a  task  of  no  small  difficulty ;  but  even  at  an  earlier  date  than  that 
of  which  we  write,  the  intelligent  and  industrious  Flemings  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  something  analogous  to  bills  of  ex- 
change ;  the  invention  of  which  is  variously  attributed  to  the  Jews, 
the  merchants  of  the  Low  Country,  and  the  traders  of  the  Italian 
republics ;  and  to  one  so  famous  as  Hugues  de  Coucy,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  raising  even  a  larger  sum  than  he  re- 
quired among  the  opulent  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  who  were  in 
those  days  the  bankers  of  Brussels. 

The  sun  was  still  high  above  the  western  horizon,  although 
it  was  long  past  noon,  —  so  rapidly  had  de  Coucy's  men,  eager 
to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  a  lord  at  the  same  time  so  lib- 
eral, and,  if  report  spoke  true,  so  strict  in  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  got  through  the  tasks  allotted  to  them — when  the 
baron's  party  issued  forth  by  a  different  gate  from  that  which 
had  admitted  him,  into  the  great  plain  beyond  the  city  walls. 
They  were  not  perhaps  in  all  respects  so  complete  a  train  as 
that  which  had  accompanied  the  baron,  previous  to  his  encounter 
with  the  Red  Bastard  and  his  confederates ;  but  they  afforded, 
notwithstanding,  a  noble  spectacle ;  for  the  horses  were  picked 
beasts,  and  the  new  men-at-arms  tall  well-made  fellows,  and 
good  riders,  bearing  themselves  erect  and  proudly  in  their  sad- 
dles, beautifully  equipped,  and  managing  their  own  chargers  with 
ease  and  skill,  while  each  led  a  spare  horse,  the  two  Arabs  be- 
fore mentioned,  lightly  equipped,  and  loaded  with  spare  armor 
and  a  few  staves  for  lances  The  young  Esquire  —  for  to  that 
honorable  station,  by  dint  of  gallantry,  bold  zeal,  and  approved 
fidelity,  Ermold  de  Clermont  was  now  fairly  inducted-^ wore  his 
beaver  up,  as  he  caracoled  gayly  behind  his  liege  lord,  his 
whole  face  radiant,  and  his  eyes  lightning  with  enthusiastic  pleas- 
ure \  so  that  no  one  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  his  young 
high  spirit  would  effect  far  more  than  could  be  expected  from 
his  slender  frame  and  juvenile  appearance' 
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They  bad  not  ridden  far  before  tbe  knight  made  a  sign  to  htm ; 
and  when  he  rode  up  to  him,  desired  him  to  relieve  tbe  nian*at* 
arms,  called  Giles,  of  the  horse  he  was  leading,  and  send  him 
forward,  as  he  would  speak  with  him  for  a  few  moments.  The 
exchange  was  effected  in  a  minute,  and  with  a  deep  obeisance 
the  trooper  trotted  sharply  up  to  his  lord's  side. 

^^  So,  Giles,"  the  knight  began,  ^^  Master  Vandenkopf  tells  me 
thou  art  a  thorough  guide  for  all  this  Netherlandish  country  -^ 
is't  so,  good  fellow  1" 

*'  Nearly  so,  Beau  Sire,"  the  man  answered  \  '^  all  on  this  French 
frontier  I  do  know  foot  by  foot;  and  on  the  northern  side 
there  are,  I  do  believe,  few  better  guides  than  I,  up  to  the 
Elbe  at  least,  and  on  the  Rhine  as  far  as  to  Cologne,  so  please 
you." 

*'  Well,  it  does  please  me  wondrous  well ! — ^Now,  sir,  where  lies 
the  chateau  de  Verneuil  —  how  strong  is't,  and  how  manned  1-* 
nigh  to  what  town  or  hamlet,  and  what  chance  of  mustering  men 
about  it  V 

'*  It  lies  some  ten  leagues  hence  north-westerly,  in  the  very  thick- 
et of  the  forest,  not  very  far  from  Tirlemont  and  Hannut ;  at  least 
those  are  the  nearest  places  to  it.  There  be  a  few  small  tenures 
round  about  it,  and  a  little,  oh,  a  very  little  village  at  the  hill-foot 
Then  as  for  its  strength — it  is  but  one  square  keep,  with  a  few 
out-buildings  in  a  court-yard,  surrounded  by  a  low  waQ  with  some 
half  dozen  turrets  at  the  angles.  The  present  Seigneur  has  indeed 
dug  a  new  moat,  and  filled  it  from  a  neighboring  rivulet,  and  built 
a  low  barbican  over  against  the  gate — ^but  the  Lord  love  you !  it 
has  no  strength  at  all.  Why  twenty  men  might  carry  it,  and  as  for 
help,  there  is  no  help  to  be  got  nigher  than  Hannut,  and  that  must  be 
four  leagues.  I  have  heard  too  that  the  Sieur  de  Floris,  he  is  the 
Ghatelain,  you  know,  sir, — has  ridden  thence  some  months  ago 
to  join  the  English  queen  at  Mirepoix,  where  she  is  waiting,  as 
they  say,  her  bad  son  John's  arrival — I  do  believe  there  are  but 
scant  ten  spears  in  the  chateau,  and  no  better  captain  than  the 
young  lady ! — " 

"  And  they  will  be  attacked  at  day-break  to-morrow  by  forty 
Koutiers  at  the  least,  under  that  ruffian  Talebard— " 

'<  Ha !  Talebardin,"  said  the  man—"  and  the  Red  Bastard,  I  will 
warrant  it,  and  like  enough  the  gray  priest  too  ! — well.  Beau  Seig- 
neur, however  you  may  know  it,  of  this  be  sure,  if  they  do  attack 
the  chateau,  then  they  will  carry  it,  most  surely." 

"  No !  no !  good  fellow ;  the  Red  Bastard  will  couch  lance  no 
more,  nor  the  gray  brother  either,  nor  shall  they  carry  the  cha* 
teau  so  readily  ! — ^" 
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The  trooper  looked  bewildered  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  he  were 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  de  Goucy's  meaning  ;  and  then  taking 
courage,  asked,  "  How,  my  lord  1 — how  shall  they  no  more  couch 
lance  when  it  is  their  trade  alway  1 — ^" 

"  Because  my  spear-point  went  in  at  his  gorget-joint  and  came 
out  through  his  back-piece  yestermom — the  Red  Bastard's,  I 
would  say ! — and  as  for  the  gray  brother,  my  good  companion 
and  true  friend  —  a  saint  in  heaven  now — Matthieu  de  Mont- 
mesnil  slew  him  in  the  same  hour,  beside  the  headless  cross." 

^'Pardieu!"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  "but  this  shall  be  glad 
news  for  Brussels ;  they  have  harassed  its  merchants  sorely  these 
past  years — and  now.  Seigneur — " 

"And  now,"  returned  Hugues,  "thou  must  guide  me,  as 
straight  as  thou  canst  ride,  to  the  chateau  of  Vemeuil ;  I  vow  to 
Heaven  and  good  St.  Paul,  if  we  get  thither  ere  they  reach  the 
castle,  they  shall  not  win  it  scatheless.  Is  she  so  young,  this  la- 
dy Chatelaine,  is  she  so  young,  Giles  Ivernois  1" 

"  Scarce  eighteen  years.  Beau  Sire,  Pve  heard  them  tell !  — 
She  was  but  wed  last  Shrove-tide.  The  Sieur  de  Floris  brought 
her  home  from  some  place  in  Provence  or  Languedoc.  Her  name, 
methinks,  was  de  Navailles ;  Gabrielle  de  Navailles  !" 

"  Ha  !  Tete  de  Dieu  !  Gabrielle  de  Navailles  !"  exclaimed  the 
knight,  a  deep  red  flush  crossing  his  brow,  and  passing  instantly 
away  so  as  to  leave  him  paler  than  before.  "  Ha !  is  it  so  1  —  So 
much  the  more  need  then  of  speed  to  rescue  her,"  he  added,  mut- 
tering to  himself  in  a  low  voice.  "Weil,  guide  me  thither 
straightway,  and  with  all  warrantable  haste  to  boot ;  I  would  be 
there  by  midnight." 

"  And  it  is  now  four  after  noon,  I  trow,"  replied  the  trooper, 
gazing  toward  the  sun,  the  lower  limb  of  which  was  already  sink- 
ing into  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  tall  forest-trees.  "We  must 
ride  hard  then,  Beau  Sire  ;  but  we'll  be  there  ere  midnight,  my 
head  on't.  I  fain  would  counter  blows  with  Talebard ;  I  knew 
him  long  since  when  he  was  an  honest  man  and  a  brave  soldier, 
as  now  he  is  a  foul  thief  and  accursed  murderer.  I  fain  would 
counter  blows  with  him.  He  is  a  stout  lance,  and  a  valorous  — 
a  right  good  man-at-arms.  Tet  it  should  go  hard  with  me  but  I 
would  match  him.  There  were  great  los  to  be  won  and  glory, 
and  no  small  guerdon  either ;  why,  his  head  now  is  worth  forty 
pounds  of  silver  well  weighed  out ;  and  under  such  a  leader  as 
Monseigneur,  I  fear  not  we  could  win  it.  Well !  we  will  reach 
Vemeuil  ere  midnight,  or  Pll  die  for't." 
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THE  PENNY.POSTMAN  — NO.  UI. 

TO  AMDBBW   JACKSON. 

(With  a  fine  engraving  on  steel,) 

Mt  DKiiB  OLD  General  :  — God  bless  your  brave  and  honest  old 
heart,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  sit  down  for  a  half-hour's  chat  with 
you  again,  though  it  be  but  by  letter  and  across  many  a  hundred- 
mile!  There  are  bonds  of  sympathy  which  link  our  hearts  to 
you,  which  no  distance  of  space  can  sunder  or  weaken  —  wherever 
we  may  be  scattered  over  the  ever- spreading  expanse  of  this  our 
glorious  Union  of  free  republics.  Nor,  independent  as  it  is  of 
space,  will  time  have  any  greater  power  to  destroy  that  sentiment, 
at  least  in  the  breasts  of  the  generation  that  has  known  you.  And 
with  the  records  of  the  noble  deeds,  in  your  country's  service,  of 
your  civil  as  of  your  military  life,  and  with  the  deep  and  lasting 
traces  left  by  them  upon  her  history,  we  will  bequeath  to  posteri- 
ty the  duty  of  long  continuing  to  cherish  the  venerated  memory 
of  your  name  —  with  but  little  fear  that  they  will  soon  prove  for- 
getful of  the  sacred  trust. 

I  rejoice  most  sincerely,  my  dear  old  General,  that  your  life 
has  yet  been  spared  to  us  to  witness  another  return  of  the  anni- 
versary of  your  memorable  day  of  New  Orleans — for  it  will  be 
probably  just  about  on  that  day  that  this  congratulation  from  one 
of  the  humblest  but  most  attached  of  your  old  friends,  will  reach 
you.  Through  all  the  darkness  of  the  year  which  witnessed  the 
political  revolution  of  the  late  Presidential  election,  I  trembled 
lest  the  infirmities  which  have  been  so  long  gathering  upon  you, 
might  bid  us  mourn  your  loss  before  that  season  of  gloom  should 
give  place  again  to  the  brighter  hour  which  I  knew  full  well  was 
soon  destined  to  succeed  it.  The  reports  of  your  failing  strength, 
and  more  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  came  threateningly  upon  us 
from  the  Hermitage  during  that  period ;  and  we  feared  that  that 
earnest  and  painful  excitement  of  feeling,  with  which  you  must 
have  watched  its  gathering  disasters,  crowned  by  their  final  con- 
summation, might  too  probably  precipitate  that  event  for  which 
at  such  a  time  our  grief  would  have  been  heavy  and  bitter  indeed. 
What  cognizance  the  departed  spirit  may  retain  of  the  course  of 
events  amidst  the  scenes  of  its  past  action  and  life  here,  we  have 
no  means  of  conjecture ;  but  at  least  its  parting  hours  must  have 
been  sadly  darkened,  with  disappointment  for  the  past  and  fore- 
boding for  the  future,  had  our  alarm  been  realized ;  and  had  your 
last  looks  rested  on  the  trophies  of  the  recent  political  victory, 
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eommemorating  the  trininph  of  your  ancient  foet,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  friends  whose  heloved  and  honored  chief  you  had  so 
long  heen. 

But  the  cload  has  passed  away,  and  it  has  been  permitted  to 
your  eye  as  to  ours,  to  be  made  glad  again  by  the  return  of  the 
sunlight  which  for  a  time  it  so  darkly  Tciled.  All  that  you  labor- 
ed, all  that  you  endured,  all  that  you  dared,  in  your  arduous  strug- 
gle with  the  great  money  power  of  the  country,  centralized  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  individualized  in  the  person  of  its 
President,  was  not  in  vain  —  as  at  one  moment  it  might  perhaps 
have  seemed.  That  confidence  in  the  people,  in  whose  behalf  all 
was  labored,  and  endured,  and  dared,  which  was  your  chief  en- 
couragement and  support  through  the  whole,  was  not  all  a  fond 
folly.  The  curse  of  another  mammoth  National  Bank  was  not 
destined  to  be  again  fastened  on  the  country ;  and  the  prompt  re- 
cov^y  of  the  popular  mind,  and  its  overwhelming  reaction  from 
the  delusions  which  marked  its  brief  political  insanity  of  the  year 
1840,  constitute  but  another  evidence  of  the  justice  of  our  reli- 
ance upon  the  ultimate  rectitude  of  its  calm  and  sober  judgment. 

You  have  now  lived,  my  dear  old  General,  to  behold  that  which 
was  the  great  question  of  your  political  career,  settled  beyond  any 
remaining  shadow  of  doubt  or  danger.  Your  success  is  as  lasting 
in  its  ultimate,  as  it  was  complete  in  its  immediate,  effect ;  and  a 
National  Bank  can  now  never  again  be  rechartered  under  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  o{  this  Union.  If  the  Whigs  succeeded  in  the 
fall  of  '40,  it  was  only  by  means  which  involved  the  elements  of 
their  own  necessary  and  swift  destruction  as  a  Party ;  and  which 
afford  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  final  settlement,  and  the* 
right  settlement,  of  this  long  vexed  question.  The  anti-Bank  pro* 
fessions  of  their  Presidential  ticket  alone  secured  its  success. 
Consistency  with  those  professions  has  imposed  on  Mr.  Tyler  a 
moral  necessity  to  pursue  the  course  which  we  witnessed  from- 
him  with  so  much  satisfaction  at  the  Extra  Session,  on  this  ques^ 
tion.  And  the  subsequent  result  of  all  the  popular  elections  has 
now  been  such  as  to  silence  perforce  all  further  cavil  or  contro- 
versy as  to  the  deliberate  and  determined  will  of  the  people  in 
relation  to  a  National  Bank. 

For  this,  brave  and  good  old  man,  we  are  all  indebted  to  youy 
more  than  to  any  other  single  individual,  living  or  dead.  You 
have  done  your  work — you  have  fulfilled  your  mission-— enough 
for  one  man  to  have  done  and  fnlfilled.  You  may  now  lay  down 
your  gray  hairs,  to  that  repose  of  which  I  know  that  yd!i  have  no 
dread,  tranquil  and  triumphant^^  The  couch  of  that  last  repose 
will  be  surrounded  with  the  blessings  and  bedewed  with  the  tear* 
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of  a  nation.     The  animosities  which  grew  out  of  the  vast  pecuni- 
ary interests  mingling  themselves  with  the  stormy  political  pa»- 
sions  of  the  times,  and  which  centred  upon  you  with  a  violence  and 
bitterness  unknown  since  the  epoch  when  Jefferson  was  the  object 
of  the  same— are  now  fast  subsiding.  Many  of  your  most  vehement 
opponents  of  a  few  years  back,  are  now  compelled  to  recognise 
the  sagacity,  not  less  than  the  bold  patriotism,  of  the  ground  so 
early  taken  by  you,  and  so  firmly  maintained,  against  the  rechar- 
ter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  You  saw  from  the  be- 
ginning, what  time  has  too  amply  developed  and  proved,  the  in- 
ner moral  rottenness,  to  which  the  outward  fair  seeming  of  that 
fatal  institution  was  but  the  whiting  of  the  sepulchre.     Indepen- 
dently of  the  question  of  its  constitutionality,  you  appreciated 
rightly  the  tremendous  political  as  well  as  pecuniary  power  it  was 
able  to  wield — its  corrupting  tendency,  both  upon  those  on  whom 
its  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  and  upon  those  wielding  the 
control  of  its  own  administration — the  decided  proclivity,  already 
indicated  by  many  significant  symptoms,  toward  that  abyss  of 
bankruptcy  and  disgrace  in  which  it  is  now  sunk — and  the  danger 
to  the  liberties,  as  well  as  to  the  true  prosperity  of  the  country, 
of  allowing  it  again  to  strike  deeper  its  Upas  roots  into  our  soil, 
hy  a  national  recharter.     You  saw  and  understood  it  thus,  and  no- 
bly performed  the  great  duty  which  such  a  crisis  brought. on  you ; 
and  many  a  former  opponent  who  then  deemed  you  fool  or  mad- 
man or  worse,  has  now  been  taught  by  time  and  truth  to  look  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  to  see  and  understand  it  in  the  same  light, 
and  to  change  into  thanks  and  praise  the  execrations  with  which 
he  was  once  wont  to  load  your  name.    And  the  number  of  those 
is  fast  increasing  i    the  friends  of  a  National  Bank,  of  any  kind, 
rapidly  dwindling  ;  and  the  day  is  not  distant  which  shall  witness 
this  question  as  no  longer  a  subject  of  party  division, — and  when 
that  which  is  now  but  the  voice  of  a  majority,  though  a  large  and 
overwhelming  majority,  will  become  an  unanimity  of  admiration 
and  applause  to  you,  as  the  Hercules  who  freed  his  country  from 
a  worse  than  Lernsean  or  Neraean  monster. 

I  am  very  far  from  being  an  undiscrlminating  eulogist  of  your 
whole  administration.  It  was  not  free  from  faults,  of  a  grave 
character,  which,  like  everything  proceeding  from  your  strong 
and  heavy  hand,  have  left  no  slight  traces  behind  them  on  the  di- 
rection and  character  of  our  politics.  Your  not  infrequent  bad 
appointments  to  ofiice,  into  which  you  were  misled  by  your  per- 
sonal attai^hments,  and  by  the  generous  impulses  of  your  own  noble 
and  trusting  heart,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  immedi- 
ately or  remotely.    And,  far  worse,  the  extent  to  which  you  al- 
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lowed  similar  motives  to  impel  yon,  in  the  pernicious  practice  of 
^*  political  proscription,"  was  a  deep  and  serious  evil.  This 
charge  has  heen  no  doubt  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  no  small  pal- 
liation for  it  may  he  drawn  from  the  extent  to  which  the  same 
practice  was  pursued  by  our  opponents,  wherever  a  local  ascen- 
dency gave  them  the  power.  The  fact  remains,  however,  unde- 
niable, that  you  did  carry  it  to  a  greater  length  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  attempted  by  any  administration, — ^and  that  it  was  cal- 
culated deeply  to  vitiate  the  purity  of  our  politics,  by  increasing 
the  already  too  powerful  action  of  Executive  influence  ;  by  afford- 
ing a  plea  of  retaliation  to  the  opposite  party ;  and  by  encourag- 
ing the  introduction  into  the  political  struggle,  on  both  sides,  of 
interested  motives  of  action,  degrading  in  their  nature  at  the  same 
time  that  they  embittered  and  inflamed. 

I  say  nothing  of  another  leading  feature  of  your  administration, 
which,  though  perhaps  a  subject  of  some  regret,  I  do  not  presume 
to  make  one  of  censure.  I  allude  to  the  high  and  strong  working 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Executive  office  in  your  hands.  This 
was  forced  on  you  by  circumstances  which  you  could  not  other- 
wise meet  and  conquer.  Your  position,  throughout  all  that  peri- 
od when  you  were  denounced  yourself  as  a  violent  assailant  upon 
other  departments  of  the  government,  and  as  an  ambitious  usurper 
of  their  rights  and  powers,  was  eminently  conservative  and  defen- 
sive. For  the  maintenance  of  the  high  ground  you  had  assumed, 
as  the  determined  opponent  of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank,  -you 
were  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  attack  upon  you,  by  that  pow- 
erful institution  as  well  as  by  a  great  political  party,  to  put  forth 
to  their  utmost  scope  all  the  energies  of  the  Executive  arm.  You 
did  so,  undoubtedly,  with  a  free  and  bold  hand  ;  though  the  most 
violent  clamor  of  opposition  in  vain  atte'mpted  to  fasten  on  you 
a  charge  of  overstepping  but  a  hair's-breadth  the  limits  of  consti- 
tution or  law,  in  any  one  of  your  strongest  acts  of  the  character 
here  referred  to.  It  was  a  great  crisis,  and  it  brought  with  it 
great  necessities  and  great  duties.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
entirely  hostile  to  the  genius  of  American  institutions  that  an 
Executive  Chief  Magistrate  should  assume  an  attitude  antagonis- 
tical  to  the  legislative  departments  of  the  government  —  turning 
round,  within  a  short  time 'after  their  refusal  to  pursue  a  certain 
course  recommended  by  him  to  them,  and  doing  the  act  in  ques- 
tion by  virtue  of  his  own  independent  authority.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  celebrated  order  for  the  Removal  of  the  Deposites. 
Yet  peculiar  circumstances  may  justify  it, — and  indeed  in  the  ac- 
tual case  in  question  that  very  act  was  the  noblest  and  best  of  your 
life.  You  acted  on  profound  convictions  and  under  a  heavy  respon- 
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eibility-  Yoa  knew  the  Cong^esfl  to  be  unfaithfal  to  their  doty, 
to  that  great  constitaency  toward  which  you  occupied,  equally 
with  them,  the  representative  relation.  You  knew  that  no  small 
number  of  the  members  of  that  body  occupied  even  a  position 
of  pecuniary  dependance  on  the  favor  of  the  Bank,  fatal  to  thai 
freedom  necessary  to  give  a  full  moral  weight  to  their  acts  or 
opinions.  And,  foreseeing  the  course  the  Bank  was  preparing  im 
pursue,  to  inflict  on  the  country  a  pressure  of  distress  propor* 
tionate  to  its  gigantic  means  of  mischief — in  so  far  curtailing  the 
latter  by  transferring  the  public  depositee  to  other  banks,  that 
they  might  be  made  the  instrument  to  mitigate  rather  than  to  ag- 
gravate that  distress,  you  acted  perfectly  right.  Yet  such  nets 
are  certainly  of  doubtful  safety  and  dangerous  precedent.  They 
are  only  to  be  hazarded  on  great  occasions,  for  great  motives, 
and  by  great  men.  You  were  indeed  fully  justified  in  it,  both  by 
the  approval  of  your  country,  and  by  the  evidence  which  time 
has  since  developed  of  the  wisdom  of  that  general  policy  which 
this  act  was  an  indispensable  means  of  carrying  into  effect.  Yet 
atiU  I  cannot  but  regret  the  necessity  for  straining  so  far  aa  you 
did,  throughout  the  course  of  your  administration,  the  power  and 
influence  of  your  department  of  the  government.  For  if  the 
proper  balance  between  it  and  the  rest  was  not  seriously  deranged, 
it  was  certainly  somewhat  shaken.  And  thou^,  under  the  mild 
and  moderate  administration  of  your  successor,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  recovered  itsjust  poise,  yet,  sincere  as  are  my  attachment  and 
gratitude  to  you,  I  have  no  desire  ever  again  to  witness  a  period, 
in  the  working  of  our  complex  system  of  government,  in  which 
the  Executive  office,  wielded  by  another  hand,  shall  absorb  a  de« 
gree  of  political  power  and  influence  so  disproportionate  to  that 
of  the  other  branches,  and  to  the  intention  of  the  original  framers 
of  the  system. 

In  connexion  with  this  point,  however,  there  is  one  important  idea 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  namely,  thst  although,  rela- 
tively to  the  other  departments  of  the  government,  you  may  have 
been  compelled  thus  to  ply  the  energies  of  your  own  to  a  point 
verging  on  a  dangerous  extreme,  yet  the  general  direction  of  the 
policy  you  thus  labored  to  carry  out  tended  really  to  diminish  and 
weaken  the  action  of  the  whole  federal  government — ^the  Execu- 
tive, of  course,  inclusive.  That  policy  was  a  self-denying  on^, 
being  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  consolidating  policy  of  the  par- 
ty by  which  you  were  kept  under  an  incessant  pressure  of  attack. 
You  were  constantly  refusing  to  allow  the  federal  government  to 
assume  powers  which  your  opponents  insisted  on  forcing  upon  it. 
Your  action  was  negative — it  was  theirs  which  was  positive. 
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The  word  which  expressed  your  position,  and  which  was  used  to 
represent  you,  was  "  Veto,"  I  forbid !  You  denied  to'the  federal 
government  the  Internal  Improvement  power,  and  ^^forbctde*^  it  — 
though  the  execution  of  the  laws  which  you  thus  arrested  would 
have  conferred  on  your  office  an  amount  of  power,  influence,  and 
patronage,  growing  out  of  the  dishursement  of  such  vast  suras 
of  money  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union,  greater  perhaps 
than  contained  in  the  whole  aggregate  of  its  ordinary  and  legiti- 
mate functions.  So,  too,  you  denied  to  the  federal  government 
the  power  of  placing  itself  in  alliance  with  the  great  money  pow- 
er of  the  country,  as  embodied  in  a  national  bank,  the  head,  cen- 
tre, and  controlling  power,  of  the  whole  credit  and  paper-money 
system.  You  denied  its  constitutional  competency,  as  well  as 
the  good  policy  of  rechartering  such  an  institution — though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  olliance  would  give  to  any  adminis- 
tration a  hold  upon  power  which  the  strongest  opposition  that 
could  be  brought  against  it  might  perhaps  vainly  essay  to  shake. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  substitute  you  adopted,  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive then  practicable,  you  committed  a  mistake  which  proved  a 
very  fatal  one  in  more  respects  than  one.  Bad  as  was  the  fiscal 
system  6(  a  great  bank  chartered  by  and  dependant  on  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  State  Bank  Deposite  system,  of  which  you 
made  an  experiment  as  a  choice  of  evils,  was  not  much  better. 
Yet  so  far  as  regards  the  question  of  federal  power,  this  course 
was  a  denegation  of  power ;  and  I  know  well  that  you  had  no 
anticipation  of  that  weight  of  influence^  centering  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  which  was  found  to  grow  out  of  the  control  of 
the  vast  surplus  revenue  then  accumulating,  distributed  on  depos- 
ite among  a  large  number  of  State  banks,  and  which  in  bad  hands 
might  have  proved  a  very  mischievous  and  dangerous  power. 
And  we  all  know  that  at  best  you  never  looked  upon  that  system 
with  any  very  cordial  liking.  Its  adoption  was  avowedly  experi- 
mental, as  an  alternative  which  seemed  at  the  time  a  necessity, 
as  the  temporary  expedient  of  an  emergency,  as  a  refuge  from  a 
greater  evil.  You  adopted  it  not  as  a  "  system,"  but  on  the  ground 
expressly  stated  in  the  celebrated  Cabinet  paper  of  Sept.  18th, 
1833,  that  the  question  of  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  had  now 
been  set  at  rest  by  your  reflection  and  the  popular  confirmation 
of  your  Veto— that  there  appeared  no  reason  to  anticipate  the 
establishment  of  any  substitute  by  Congress — and  that,  "  being 
bound  to  regulate  his  course  by  the  laws  as  they  exist,  and  not 
to  anticipate  the  interference  of  the  legislative  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  new  systems,  it  was  proper  for  the  Resident 
seasonably  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  services  rendered 
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by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  should  be  performed  after  its 
charter  should  expire."  The  approach  of  that  event  made  the 
early  selection  of  other  depositories  necessary,  in  order  to  allow 
the  change  to  take  place  gradually  and  gently;  and  the  State 
banks  were  there,  ready  at  hand,  and  afibtding  the  only  other  con- 
venient or  possible  receptacles  for  the  public  funds  admitted  of 
by  the  existing  state  of  the  law.  But  they  were  far  from  being  your 
willing  choice.  You  had  already,  as  early  as  the  year  1830,  dis* 
tinctly  shadowed  out  the  idea  of  a  very  different  system,  to  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  you  again  made  an 
allusion ;  which  contained  in  fact  so  near  an  approach  to  your 
yBuccessor's  subsequent  inspiration  of  the  Independent  Treasury, 
as  to  afford  another  evidence  of  your  strong  native  sagacity,  tru- 
ly remarkable  when  we  compare  the  immaturity  of  public  opin- 
ion of  that  early  day.  in  relation  to  this  whole  subject,  with  the 
more  enlightened  understanding  of  it,  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
experience  as  well  as  the  discussions  of  the  last  few  years. 

I  allude,  my  dear  General,  to  that  celebrated  suggestion  con- 
tained in  your  annual  message  of  1830,  which  has  been  so  perse^ 
voringly  misrepresented  by  your  opponents,  that  a  great  many 
persons,  who  neglect  to  recur  to  the  language  of  the  document 
itself,  have  really  been  made  to  believe  that  you  were  then  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank.  The  truth  is,  that  though  you  unfor- 
tunately used  the  word  "  bank^^  in  the  suggestion  you  then  threw 
out  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  the  country,  the  plan 
of  which  you  sketched  the  general  outline  contained  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  which  such  a  name  could  be  at  all  applicable.  That  plan 
was  little  else  than  the  Independent  Treasury^  without  the  Specie 
Clause  —  for  which  latter  feature  public  opinion  was  not  yet  ripe. 
Permit  me  to  do  you  justice  on  this  point  by  quoting  your  own 
words : 

"  It  is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank  with  necessary  offi- 
cers, as  a  branch  of  the  Treasury  Department,  based  on  the  public  and 
individual  deposites,  without  power  to  make  loans  or  purchase  property, 
which  shall  remit  the  funds  of  the  government,  and  the  expense  of  which 
may  be  paid,  if  thought  advisable,  by  allowing  its  officers  to  sell  bills  of 
exchange  to  private  individuals  at  a  moderate  premium.  Not  being  a 
corporate  body,  having  no  stockholders,  debtors,  or  property,  and  but  few 
officers,  it  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  objections  which 
.  are  urged  agaiost  the  present  bank ;  and  having  no  means  to  operate  on 
the  hopes,  fears,  or  interests  of  large  masses  of  the  community,  it  would 
be  shorn  of  the  influence  which  makes  that  bank  formidable.  The  states 
would  be  strengthened  by  having  in  their  hands  the  means  of  furnishing 
the  local  paper  currency  through  their  own  banks;  while  the  Bank  of  the 
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United  States,  though  issuing  no  paper,  would  check  the  issues  of  the 
state  banks,  by  taking  their  notes  in  deposite,  and  for  exchange,  (Xily  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  redeemed  with  specie." 

The  plan  here  distinctly  though  briefly  stated  has  no  other 
attribute  of  a  ^*  bank"  than  the  faculty  of  receiving  individual 
deposites  —  an  unnecessary  and  unimportant  concession  to  the 
prevalent  ideas  of  the  propriety  of  seeking  to  furnish  commercial 
conveniences  to  individuals,  in  the  transaction  of  the  fiscal  busi- 
ness of  the  government.  It  proposes  nothing  more  than  to  add  to 
the  Treasury  Department  the  machinery  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  transact  that  business  as  an  ^'Independent  Treasury.''  No  pa- 
per was  to  be  issued  —  no  loans  made  —  no  property  of  any  kind 
bought  —  no  '  dealing  in  exchange'  even  allowed,  beyond  the  sim- 
ple 9alt  of  bills  on  the  points  of  accumulation  of  the  revenue,  at  a 
moderate  premium,  for  the  purpose  of  actually  transmitting  the 
government  funds,  according  to  convenience,  to  any  point  at 
which  they  might  be  needed.  This  feature  would  no  more  con- 
stitute a  bank,  than  every  individual  merchant  who  sells  a  bill  on 
distant  funds  becomes  by  that  act  a  banker.  And  although  no 
general  bank  suspension  had  yet  suggested  the  necessity  of  the 
*'*'  specie  clause,"  yet  the  concluding  words  evidently  contemplate 
a  pretty  stern  check  upon  the  tendency  of  the  State  banks  to  ex- 
cess—  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  specie-paying  paper 
thus  received  could  be  meant  to  be  kept  long  on  hand  in  depos- 
ite ;  and  under  vigilant  administration,  prompt  presentation  and 
short  settlements  would  have  made  the  influence  of  such  a  fiscal 
system  on  the  currency  not  very  diflerent  from  what  would  have 
been  the  full  operation  of  the  Independent  Treasury. 

However,  enough  oft  politics,  past  or  present !  —  though  there 
are  not  a  few  topics,  my  dear  old  friend,  on  which  I  would  like 
to  extend  a  little  further  the  last  letter  I  shall  ever  probably  write 
to  you.  We  have  all  read  with  peculiar  delight  the  letters  in 
which  you  have  yourself  lately  appeared  in  the  papers.  The 
stamp  of  your  own  generous,  true,  and  noble  nature  shines  beau- 
tifully on  their  every  line.  The  letter  in  reply  to  a  New  York 
committee,  in  which  you  pay  so  magnanimous  a  tribute  to  your 
successor  in  the  Presidential  Chair,  at  what  common  men  would 
deem  your  own  expense — admitting  the  more  arduous  nature  of 
the  difficulties  through  which  his  administration  had  bad  to  strug- 
gle, than  those  which  had  encompassed  your  own  —  how  like 
yourself!  And  again  your  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  your  late  Attor- 
ney-General, vindicating  him  from  the  imputation  which  had  been 
cast  upon  him,  as  a  cabinet  officer,  of  an  unworthy  subservience  to 
your  dictation — and  volunteering  so  generously  the  statement  that 
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die  reverse  had  been  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  troth ;  and  that  not 
only  had  that  gentleman  very  frequently,  as  a  member  of  yonr  ad- 
ministration, opposed  your  own  views  and  resisted  your  own  im- 
pulses, but  that  on  many  occasions  you  had  with  great  advantage  to 
the  public  service  surren4ered  your  own  impressions  to  his  argu- 
ments and  counsels.  Good  and  great  old  man  —  how  little  they 
have  known  you,  who  have  been  wont  to  pour  out  on  the  venerable 
honors  of  your  gray  hair^  all  the  vials  of  their  venom  and  wrath 
in  every  term  of  hate  and  rage !  I  have  often  wished,  during 
some  of  the  stormiest  periods  of  your  Presidency,  that  some  of 
those  whom  I  have  thus  heard  denouncing  and  outraging  your 
name,  could 'but  behold  some  of  the  placid  and  beautiful  scenes 
of  your  domestic  life  at  that  very  time  —  could  see  you,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  from  the 
lips  of  that  fair  young  creature,  seated  at  your  knee,  whose  voice 
now  sounds  to  the  ear  of  memory  alone, —  or  rising,  uncomplain- 
ingly, in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  quiet  the  fretfulness  of  an  in- 
fant grandchild,  by  dragging  it  in  its  wicker  carriage,  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  a  time,  to  and  fro  the  long  and  spacious  corridors  of 
the  Presidential  mansion, —  or,  when  unwell,  receiving  a  sudden 
visit  of  important  business  in  bed,  and  being  surprised  with  an  open 
prayer-book  lying  on  the  coverlet,  and  close  by  your  side  on  a  small 
table,  and  propped  against  your  favorite  Bible,  the  portrait  of  your 
wife.  How  many  a  scene  and  an  occasion  of  this  kind  are  famil- 
iar to  the  recollection  of  your  friends — exhibiting  the  most  touch- 
ing pictures  of  a  domestic  life  which  a  sweet  kindliness  and  good- 
ness of  heart  made  beautiful  in  all  its  relations  —  a  glimpse  of 
which  would  have  put  to  shame  and  silence  the  abusive  calumnies 
which  were  not  less  rife  respecting  your  private  than  your  public 
life !  Farewell,  good  and  dear  old  friend  I  You  never  heeded  those 
calumnies  then — you  as  little  heed  the  remembrance  of  them 
now.  But  lay  this  assurance  pleasantly  to  your  heart, —  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  party  animosities,  there  are  but  few 
Americans  living  who,  when  the  hour  shall  come  which  shall  bid 
us  mourn  the  going  out  of  a  great  light  from  the  midst  of  us,  will 
not  recognise  and  confess  that  after  all,  and  through  all,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  they  loved  you,  respected  you,  and  admired 
you,  as  a  great  soul,  a  true  heart,  a  well-meaning  patriot,  and  a 
genuine  man  every  inch  of  you. 

Very  affectionately. 

Your  humble  friend. 

The  PKNNY-PoSTMAlf- 
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THE  SHAME  OF  ENGLAND.* 

We  are  not  going  to  review  Mr.  Lester's  singular  hodge*podge 
of  a  book.      We  Jet  it  pass  ^with  all  its  imperfections  on  its 
head.'      It  has  one  feature  which,  to  our  view,  would  redeem 
worse  faults.     We  mean  the  indignant  testimony  which  the  au- 
thor bears  to  the  '*  Shame  of  England,"  for  the  huge  and  hideout 
national  sin  of  which  she  is  daily  and  hourly  guilty,  in  her  oppres- 
sion of  her  poor.    Of  this  we  are  not  accustomed  to  hear  much 
from  our  returning  travellers ;  who,  as  they  are  whirled  over  the 
highly  cultivated  surface  of  that  most  beautiful  and  most  wretched 
of  islands,  rarely  suffer  their  eye  to  rest  long  on  any  less  pleasing 
objects  than  the  luxury  which  forms  the  flowery  capital  to  the 
social  column ;  together  with  the  loveliness  of  natural  scenery^ 
through  which  they  pass — interspersed  with  the  grand  old  remains 
of  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  they  cannot  ride  for  a 
day  without  beholding,  in  castle  or  cathedral,  ruined  abbey  or  ivy- 
mantled  village  church.    The  American  in  England,  thrown  by 
his  introductions  almost  exclusively  into  those  classes  of  society 
whose  perfumed  atmosphere  is  never  infected  by  the  dark  and 
deathly  noisomeness  that  broods  over  the  wretched  homes  of 
her  laboring  masses,  imbibes,  insensibly,  that  same  indifference  {o 
this  awful  national  truth,  in  which  the  member  of  those  favored 
"  upper  orders"  moves  through  his  comfortable  routine  of  life, 
from  morning  to  night,  and  from  cradle  to  grave.     Though  the 
American  is  not  entirely  blind  to  the  existence  of  the  fact  — 
though  he  may  know  it,  and  see  it,  and  even  write  it,  yet  it  rare- 
ly claims  from  him  more  than  a  careless  passing  observation  $  a 
few  set  phrases  of  abstract  regret  and  censure }  a  dark  page  or 
two  in  a  whole  volume  whose  every  other  leaf  glows  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  elegance  and  the  richness  with  which  his  own  eyes 
have  been  dazzled,  and  of  the  comfort,  taste,  and  apparent  hap- 
piness surrounding  those  homes  in  which  he  has  sought  all  his 
impressions  of  English  life.    Mr.  Lester  goes  into  this  great  and 
fearful  fact  with  a  hearty  earnestness,  a  true  democratic  sympathy, 
for  which  we  honor  him,  and  for  which  we  can  freely  forgive  him  all 
the  egotisms,  the  superlatives,  the  puerilities,  and  the  tricks  of  book- 
making,  which  abound  through  his  two  volumes.     We  wish  that 
more  such  travellers  would  go  to  England,  and  through  England, 
and  come  back  and  tell  us  of  all  they  have  seen — ^not  in  the  pal- 
ace, but  in  the  prison  and  the  poor-house — ^not  in  the  magnificent 

*  The  Glory  and  the  Shame  ofEngland.  By  C.  Edwards  Lester.  2  vols.,  Iteoi 
New  Tcsk,  Harper  It  Brothers,  82  Cliff-st.  1841. 
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squareB  of  the  "  West  End,"  but  in  the  infinite  labyrinth  of  squalid 
lanes  and  alleys  of  the  *'  City"  —  not  in  the  castellated  hall,  em- 
bosomed in  its  beautiful  park,  and  dominating  the  fair  estates 
which  spread  aronnd  it  over  half  a  county,  but  in  the  hangry  hot 
of  the  laborer  whose  sweat  and  tears  have  moistened  their  soil  into 
all  that  teeming  fertility — ^not  in  the  luxurious  mansion  of  the  mil- 
lionaire manufacturer,  but  in  those  huge  piles  in  which  his  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  half-starved  slaves  are  sighing  away  their 
blighted  lives,  in  a  degradation  and  wretchedness  to  which  no 
parallel  is  to  be  sought  in  any  human  bondage,  the  existence 
of  which  we  may  have  to  lament  in  any  part  of  our  own  land. 
Let  more  such  travellers  as  Mr.  Lester,  we  repeat,  look  into  these 
things  with  an  American  eye,  understand  them  and  feel  them 
with  an  American  heart,  and  then  tell  them  to  us — we  care  little 
in  what  fashion — with  a  bold  and  free  American  tongue,  and  we 
shall  not  long  have  to  deplore  that  extensive  prevalence  among  us 
of  English  ideas,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  English  system,  which  we 
derive  from  the  literature  made  our  own  by  a  community  of  lan- 
guage, and  which  is  the  heaviest  clog  upon  the  free  movement 
and  development  of  our  democratic  civilization. 
.  But  we  abstain  from  commentary  of  our  own,  on  a  subject  on 
which,  forcibly  as  it  is  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  these  volumes, 
it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  strong  language  prompted  by  that 
strong  feeling  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing — which 
we  should  blush,  not  to  entertain.     The  very  brief  space  remain- 
ing at  our  disposal  in  the  present  Number,  we  prefer  to  give  to 
one  or  two  extracts  from  Mr.  Lester's  own  pages. 

The  following  is  given,  in  confirmation  of  the  author's  own 
statements,  on  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Lester 
describes  as  a  witness  of  high  personal  authority  —  a  native  of 
Scotland,  the  present  superintendent  in  one  of  the  largest  cotton 
factories  in  the  State  of  New  York,  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
practical  operation  of  the  system  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  who  returned  in  the  spring  of  1840  from  Great  Britain,  where 
he  had  spent  several  months  in  collecting  information  in  regard 
to  the  English  manufactories,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company 
which  employed  him : 

**  Wbererer  I  went,  in  the  manufacturing  districts/'  said  he,  "  I  saw  extreme  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  suffering.  I  did  not  find  a  factory  in  England  where  the  opera- 
tives seemed  to  be  comfortablt ;  no  one  where  there  was  not  mnch  that  was  painful 
to  witness.  As  a  general  thing,  the  overlookers  are  stem  and  tyrannical,  and  tha 
operatives  expect  few  favors:  the  poor  are  very  degraded  in  England,  or  they  would 
sot  bear  such  treatment. 

"  Said  an  overlooker  of  a  factory  in  the  north  of  England  to  me,  *•  How  do  you 
manage  to  get  along  with  republican  operatives  ?  /  never  would  supermtend  a  ihcto* 
ry  where  I  cosld  not  do  as  I  pleased  with  my  hands.  Here  we  can  make  themJuhoM  ; 
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they  knov  they  we  fai  our  power,  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  tntk  airaigkt. 
I  never  woold  go  round  the  mill  and  requett  a  hand  to  do  this  or  that ;  I  would  giva 
him  my  order,  and  if  that  didn*t  do  I  wonid  give  him  aomething  eUe.  I  have  been  in 
the  United  Sutes,  and  I  wouldn't  stay  there.  Yott  can't  find  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
there,  that  don't  feel  as  good  as  his  employer.' 

"  This  same  spirit  pervades  the  whole  body  of  proprietors  and  OTerlookera:  ther* 
are  aome  exceptions  to  the  general  role,  bot,  as  a  class,  they  are  overbearing  and  ex- 
acting. I  have  many  times  seen  a  child  knocked  to  the  floor  by  a  blow  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  which  stunned  him.  1  have  oAen  seen  little  girls  and  women  kiekid  un- 
mercifully in  the  mills,  for  tho  slightest  mistakes,  that  an  American  superintendent 
would  overlook,  or  only  reprove  in  a  kind  way.  Beating  and  kicking  are  the  moat 
common  ways  of  administering  reproof;  and,  of  course,  you  will  find  a  down-cast 
look  and  a  slavish  air  about  the  operatives. 

"  The  children  never  have  a  stool  or  chair  to  sit  on,  when  they  have  a  short  mo- 
ment of  rest  from  their  work.  In  our  factories  we  let  all  the  hands  have  a  chair  to 
rest  in  during  these  intervals.  When  we  think,  that  in  following  a  pair  of  spinning- 
mules  in  Manchester,  a  child  must  walk  over  20  miles  in  a  day ;  and  with  the  im- 
proved machinery  recently  introduced,  tho  distance  is  increased  to  95  or  86  miles; 
and  that  the  child  has  frequently  to  walk  several  miles  to  and  from  the  factory,  we 
■ee  the  cruelty  of  not  allowing  them  a  seat  to  rest  on  when  their  work  is  for  a  mo- 
ment suspended. 

''  And  I  think  the  morals  of  the  English  operatives  must  be  very  depraved.  I  saw 
multitudes  of  women  with  their  persons  most  immodestly  exposed,  at  their  work; 
and  beard  a  good  deal  of  lewd  conversation  between  the  different  sexes.'  Many  of 
the  children,  also,  in  some  of  the  mills,  are  nearly  naked.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible, 
I  think,  to  preserve  much  purity  among  persons  accustomed  to  such  habits. 

"  Some  of  the  English  operatives  receive  nearly  as  high  wages  for  their  work  as 
we  pay ;  but  they  work  harder  to  get  their  money,  and  it  will  not  go  more  than  half 
^as  far  (nor  that,  I  think)  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  went  into  the  houses 
of  many  of  the  hands,  and,  almost  without  exception,  they  were  filthy,  gloomy  places. 
Few  of  the  comforts  of  life  were  to  be  seen  there ;  and  the  stench  was  dreadfully 
offensive.  Animal  food  they  seldom  eat,  potatoes  and  the  coarsest  bread  being  almost 
their  entire  food :  and  but  few  of  them  have  enough  of  this. 

"  The  operatives  nearly  all  look  unhealthy  —  pallid,  sallow,  and  worn-out ;  desti- 
tute of  spirit,  and  enfeebled  by  privation  and  hard  work.  The  apprenticed  children 
are  very  often  treated  with  greater  cruelty  than  slaves,  and  are,  perhaps,  much  worse 
ofi*."     (This,  too,  is  the  language  of  a  warm  abolitionist.) 

"  The  hand.Ioom  weavers  are  as  bad  off  as  they  can  be :  they  work  nearly  all  the 
time  they  are  not  asleep,  and,  being  obliged  to  compete  with  powerful  labor.saving 
machinery,  receive  only  a  few  pennies  a  day  for  their  work.  They  are  a  very  miser»> 
ble  class  of  laborers. 

"  I  saw  no  factories  where  the  work  seems  to  cut  down  the  operatives,  and  bring 
them  to  the  grave  to  quick  as  the  worsted  mills.  The  rooms  are  heated  up  to  ISO 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  they  are  not  ventilated,  as  the  fresh  or  cool 
air  would  injure  the  fabric  in  its  process  of  manufacture ;  and  thus  the  hands  ara 
obliged  to  work  in  apartments  heated  like  furnaces.  I  am  a  pretty  strong  man,  but 
I  never  step  into  these  rooms  without  feeling  the  perspiration  start  in  one  second 
from  every  pore.  I  could  stay  in  none  of  them  more  than  two  or  three  minutes ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  came  out  into  the  fresh  air  again,  even  in  tho  warmest  days,  a  chill  went 
over  me.  No  person  con  live  long  in  these  factories.  The  children  nearly  all  die  of 
consumption  in  a  short  time ;  and  I  never  cast  my  eyes  upon  so  pale  and  emaciated 
a  set  of  human  beings  in  my  life. 

"  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  English  operatives  are  socr*. 
Jieid  to  the  spirit  of  trade.  I  think  the  English  people  are  as  much  infatuated  with 
it,  and  will  practise  as  much  cruelty  and  injustice  towards  their  operatives  in  secu- 
ring the  interests  of /rode,  as  do  the  Southrons  in  raising  cotton.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  England,  while  the  rich  and  the  noble  have  all  that  the  heart  can  desire,  the  poor 
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mam  there  ieaeUilee*  It  w  n  mmth  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  to  the  common  mom 
of  mukiad,  for  fiof  land  to  talk  about  tb«  liberty  of  lier  people.  In  EngUmd,  noTA- 
img  wuJt§e  a  man/ne  hut  money."    Vol.  I.  pp.  206—210. 

Mr.  Lester  devotes  to  the  subject  of  the  Corn-Laws  a  letter 
which  he  addresses,  in  his  second  volume,  to  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer. 
We  would  extract  the  whole  of  it,  if  in  our  power.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  quotations  from  it,  and  even  for  that 
purpose  are  compelled  to  postpone  our  usual  monthly  account  of 
the  new  works  which  have  accumulated  on  our  table, — with  which 
we  conclude  our  notice  of  this  book,  recommending  it,  with  all  its 
faults,  to  as  extensive  a  circulation  among*  American  readers,  as 
either  author  or  publishers  can  desire : 

*'  By  this  bill  the  English  landlord  defend^  himself  against  all  the  world,  and  en- 
joys a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  bread-stuffs  to  long  as  he  has  any  to  sell ;  and  when 
famiM  hoe  bought  him  out,  he  permits  grain  to  be  imported  all  but  duty  free.  It  was 
designed  by  the  framers  of  this  law,  that  it  should  not  fix  so  high  and  permanenfa 
duty  as  would  absolutely  exclude  foreign  grain  in  times  of  great  scarcity,  or  famine ; 
for  then  the  people  would  have  risen,  as  a  last  resort,  and  thrown  off  the  goTemment ; 
and  the  monopolists  nicely  calculated  how  hungry  the  people  could  be  kept  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  without  rebellion.  To  secure  to  him  the  entire  mo- 
nopoly  of  grain,  the  law  allows  the  landholder  to  charge  about  double  its  ordinary 
price  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  ;  this  sliding  tariff  growing  less  and  less,  and 
tapering  to  a  point  of  nominality,  as  famine,  with  her  thousand  horrors,  approaches. 

"  This  brief  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  that  deep>laid  scheme  to  reach  the  daily 
wages  of  the  laboring  man  of  England,  in  driving  competition  to  a  distance  by  excln- 
ding  foreign  grain,  except  in  periods  of  great  scarcity  bordering  on  famine.'' - 

"  What  do  the  com  lawt  eoet  the  Englieh  people  /  It  is  estimated  that  the  consump- 
tion of  grain  of  all  kinds  in  the  kingdom  is  sixty  million  quarters  per  annum.  Twelve 
years  ago  M'Culloch  suppoaed  the  amount  to  be  only  a  little  less  than  thia ;  and  aince 
then  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  population.  The  consumption  of  all  other 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce  is,  without  doubt,  equal  to  the  total  consumption  of 
grain.  Supposing  the  effect  of  the  com-laws  to  be  to  raise  the  price  of  grain  only  lOf. 
a  quarter  higher  than  it  would  be  were  foreign  grain  freely  imported,  it  follows  that 
the  burden  of  the  bread-tax  is  equal  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year:  a  sum  exceeding  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  government,  including 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 

**  But  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  erery  reasonable  man,  that  the  corn- 
laws  nearly  double  the  price  of  grain,  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  this  subject,  states  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Prussia 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years  has  been  only  31 1.  2d.  a  quarter,  while  the  price,  during 
the  same  period,  has  been  6U.  in  London.'' 

**  The  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  physicians  has  confirmed  the  opin- 
ion, that  multitudes  starve  to  death  in  England  every  year. 

'*  Says  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Howard,  in  a  recent  work  on  this  subject :  '  The 
public  generally  have  a  yery  inadequate  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  who  perish 
annually  from  deficiency  of  food ;  and  there  are  few  who  would  not  be  painfully  sur- 
prised if  an  accurate  record  of  such  cases  were  presented  to  them.  It  is  true,  that 
in  thia  country  instances  of  death  from  total  abstinence  only  casnally  occur ;  yet 
every  medical  man  whose  duties  have  led  him  much  among  the  poor ;  who  is  famil- 
iar with  the  extreme  destitution  which  often  prevails  among  them,  and  the  diseases 
thereby  occasioned,  is  too  often  a  witness  of  fiital  results  from  gradual  and  protract- 
ed starvation  I  Although  death  directly  produced  by  hunger  may  be  rarCf  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mortality  among  the  laboring  daeeet  ie 
sttrAntsNs  to  df^Uiewytffeod  ae  amain  came,  aided  by  too  long  continued  toU  and 
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Mttliwfi,  wttkomt  ad§qfua€  ripou,  isuugUUtU  tlothing,  txpo9ur$  to  eoU,  and  oUur 
priMtiont  to  which  the  poor  are  tubjected.* 

"  He  tutes  that '  their  houeet  are  almost  destitute  of  farnitare ;  comfortless  and 
uncleanly ;  too  often  damp)  cold,  and  ill  Tentilated.  Many  live  in  dark  cellars,  in 
the  midst  of  filth  and  putrefactioa,  by  which  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  fool  and  no> 
fit  for  respiration,  a  dne  circulation  of  air  being  impossible.  Their  £unilies  are  ill 
fed  I  scantily  clothed,  and  badly  lodged,  three  or  four  persons  being  frequently  crowd- 
ed together  in  the  same  bed,  which  is  often  filthy  and  deficient  of  covering.  They 
live  much  on  innutritious  and  indigestible  food,  and  often  use  articles  of  bad  quality, 
or  such  as  are  rendered  unwholesome  by  adulteration,  or  by  being  too  long  kept.' 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  these  potent  causes  of  disease  become  aggravated  when- 
ever  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bread  or  of  employment,  both  of  which  are  either  directly 
caused  or  terribly  augmented  by  the  com-laws.  The  scanty  fumitnre  and  clothing 
of  the  poor  become  at  such  timet  still  more  scanty,  all  that  can  possibly  be  spared 
being  sold  or  pawned  for  food ;  their  houses  and  beds  become  more  crowded  from 
nore  living  together  to  save  rent }  their  dwellings  are  worse  ventilated,  for  every 
cranny  by  which  air  could  enter  is  choked  up,  that  they  may  be  warm  without  the 
expense  of  fuel ;  because  of  their  debilitated  condition  they  drink  more  gin  to  raise 
their  depressed  spirits,  the  quantity  taken  being  more  injurious ;  and  while  deep  de* 
apair  settles  upon  them,  hunger  gnaws  at  their  viuls. 

*'  Dr.  Howard  says,  that  if  the  horrible  results  of  the  corn-laws  upon  the  health  of 
the  poor  could  be  fully  known,  it  would  send  a  chill  to  every  heart  in  Britain.  The 
catalogue  of  miseries  he  enumerates  is  truly  frightful.  He  states,  that  while  many, 
under  the  keen  cravings  of  hunger,  make  their  cry  heard  in  the  ears  of  their  fellow- 
men,  many  more,  in  the  sullen  despair  of  poverty,  hide  away  in  their  cellars,  where 
they  lie  in  a  listless,  lethargic  state,  until  death  comes  to  their  relief.  But,  says  he,  ^  In 
estimating  the  mortality  among  the  destitute  poor  from  scarcity  of  food,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  result  is  still  the  same,  whether  the  privation  is  so  complete  as 
to  destroy  life  in  ten  days,  or  so  slight  and  gradual  that  the  fatal  event  does  not  oc- 
cur till  after  many  months'  sufiering.' 

"  But  let  utf  look  for  a  moment  at  the  condition  of  '  the  happiest  peasantry  in  the 
world.'  The  operatives  are  not  the  only  nor  the  worst  sufferers  from  the  corn-laws. 
It  can  be  proved,  that  in  some  of  the  richest  counties  of  England  the  average  eaminga 
of  the  peasantry  are  far  less  per  head  (man,  woman,  and  child)  than  the  average 
cost  of  merely  feeding  the  inmatea  (man,  iMmon,  and  ehUd)  of  thHr  vnrk-houiee  ! 
Look  abroad  among  the  thatched  hamlets  and  little  villages  of  England ;  over  its 
waving  fields  of  grain  and  verdant  plains  of  pasture ;  among  those  scenes,  which 
seem  like  enchanted  grounds  to  the  traveller  from  the  top  of  the  coach :  you  could 
find  in  almost  every  house  a  confirmation  of  the  words  of  the  working-men  of  Shs^ 
field  in  their  address  to  the  English  people : 

" '  In  Enoland,  those  who  till  the  eastr,  awd  make  it  lovely  and  feuitful 

BT  their  labors,  ARE  ONLT  ALLOWED  THE  SLAYE's  SHARE  OF  THE  KANT  BLESSOTOS 
TRET  PRODUCE.' 

"It  will  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  this  subject,  if  we  consider 
the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  com'latnj  in  connexion  with  the  distress  they  oc- 
casion. 

"  Says  the  Devonshire  Chronicle, '  It  is  become  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  find  the 
many  repeated  acts  of  robbery  committed  among  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  and  potatoes, 
besides  breaking  open  houses,  abstracting  part  of  their  contents,'  &c. 

"  It  should  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  men,  whose  average  earnings  arc  only 
eight  shillings  a  week  (finding  themselves),  have  been  driven  to  acts  of  robbery  to 
eke  oot  their  own  and  their  families'  subsistence.  Lord  Chief-justice  Hale,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  says,  <  If  the  laborer  cannot  earn  enough  to  feed  his  fiuni- 
ly.  he  mu9t  make  it  up  either  by  begging  or  etealing.* 

"When  the  great  National  Anti-Com4aw  Petition,  signed  by  half  a  million,  was 
presented  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Wakeley,  a  member  of  the  House,  stated,  that  for 
many  years,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  laborers  of  Devonshire  (the  garden  of 
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England)  hid  rtuived  Uu  than  Mttn  9kUUng9  a  vtdt  a$  tk$  m>irag$  friet  ^tknr 
labor, 

'*  Says  the  eloquent  and  philanthropic  editor  of  the  Anti-Com-law  Circular :  '  We 
have  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  in 
Pevonshire,  and  we  find  his  account  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  peasantry  of 
that  rich  aoid  beautiful  county  more  than  confirms  the  appalling  statements  we  gave 
some  time  ago.  Our  informant  has  travelled  over  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  k*  Myt 
that  eo€n  there  he  never  taw  equal  wretchednen.* 

"  In  passing  through  one  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  I  was  arrested  by  this  re- 
Tolting  announcement : 

"  *  Two  guineas  reward.  An  unnatural  mother  last  night,  about  seven  o'clock,  left 
her  female  infant  on  the  steps  of  the  cellar  under  No.  S  Back  Cotton-street,  Allunw 
Btreet,  Ancoats-lane,  apparently  not  more  than  half  an  hour  old.  The  child  was, 
with  the  exception  of  a  cap  pinned  orer  her  mouth,  and  being  laid  on  a  white  factory 
bat,  quite  naked  and  unwashed  from  its  birth.' 

"  Unnaiural  mother  !  J  should  have  exclaimed,  had  1  not  known  she  was  driven  to 
it  by  oppression.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  feelings  of  a  mother  towards  her 
dear  infant,  in  a  civilized  country,  could  be  so  smothered  by  any  thing  short  of  abso- 
lute and  clamant  necessity  7  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  had  trade  been  free,  and  com  un* 
taxed,  and  bread  thereby  cheap,  that  fond  affection,  whose  depth  only  a  mother's 
heart  can  tell,  and  which  even  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  never  lose  for  their  young, 
would  have  ceased  to  draw  her  with  cords  of  love  to  her  child,  or  that  she  would 
have  left  it  on  the  steps  of  a  cellar  to  perish? 

"  It  was  but  half  an  hour  old !  What  could  have  driven  her  so  soon  to  forsake  it  ? 
DEAa  BaBAD  !  It  was  quite  naked  and  unwashed  from  its  birth !  What  terrible 
necessity  could  have  stifled  the  cries  of  mighty  Nature,  and  tramped  out  in  a  moth- 
er's breast  the  glowing  fire  of  maternal  devotion  ?  The  jewelling  of  the  peer's  coro- 
net, the  diamond  necklace  of  the  young  countess,  the  race-horses  of  the  squire,  all 
bought  with  high  rents,  artificially  enhanced  by  protective  duties,  which  miice  deae 
BBEAD.    This  is  the  answer. 

"  A  time  will  come  when  the  cries  of  Nature  will  speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  all 
the  hollow  forms  that  make  up  the  sum  of  institutions  in  modem  British  society ; 
and  when  humanity,  no  longer  insulted,  and  religion,  no  longer  unheard,  shall  con- 
strain dukes  to  go  a  foot,  and  duchesses  to  go  without  earrings,  ere  infants  <  not  more 
than  half  an  hour  old,  naked  and  unwashed  from  their  birth,'  shall  be  left  to  perish 
oo  the  steps  of  cellars,  because  the  mothers  have  not  food  to  supply  their  otm  cfom* 
9rout  neceetitiee,*^ 

"  I  know  you  often  boast  of  your  generosity  to  the  poor ;  but,  good  Heaven !  speak 
not  of  that.  Are  not  your  wines  purchased  with  widows'  tears?  is  not  your  venison 
sauced  with  orphans'  hunger  ?  You  are  the  taunt  of  the  world !  You  roll  your 
chariot  wheels  over  the  crashed  hearts  of  your  fellow-men. 

'*  Shame,  too,  upon  £lngland  for  bearing  these  things  so  long ;  and  tenfold  shame 
upon  you  who  batten  upon  these  crael  laws.  You  are  plunderers  of  the  poor ;  and 
whether  you  be  duke«  earl,  marquis,  or  viscount,  cease  robbug  the  helpless,  or  aban- 
don your  pompous  titles.  It  matters  little  what  nickname  a  robber  has ;  the  world 
only  thinks  the  worse  of  you  for  being  a  duke,  when  you  steal  from  God's  poor."  .  .  . 

*'  The  Rev.  Daniel  Heame,  a  Catholic  priest,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers  at  Manches- 
ter, said :  *  The  meeting  could  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the  misery  and  destitu- 
tion prevailing  in  the  district,  of  which  he  was  a  witness  on  this  occasion.  He  went 
lately  to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion  to  a  poor  dying  woman.  On  arriving 
at  her  bedside,  she  seemed  to  be  alone ;  he  asked  if  she  was.  *  Johnny ."  said  she, 
and  immediately  a  sack  in  the  comer  of  the  room  began  to  move,  and  then  another 
began  to  move ;  and  out  of  these  tumbled  the  poor  woman's  sons,  their  only  bed  be- 
ing the  inside  of  sacks  filled  with  shavings. 

" '  He  had  about  25,000  of  his  flock  living  within  half  a  mile  of  his  chapel.  Scarcely 
a  single  Catholic,  unless  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  breathed  his  last  without  sending 
for  the  priest ;  and  of  these— and  he  spoke  from  personal  obMnration— of  least  one 
ha^f  dUdftam  Uarvation  n  '* 
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Thc  events  of  the  p«st  month  continue^  in  a  marked  degree,  to  illnstrate  the 
great  struggle  that  is  going  on  between  the  real  substantial  business  of  the 
country,  upon  a  cash  basis,  and  the  efforts  of  the  paper  credit  system  to 
sustain  itself.  In  former  articles  we  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  evi- 
dences of  the  present  great  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  distress  and  bankruptcy  that  are  overwhelming  all  paper  credits. 
The  cries  of  the  speculators,  jobbers,  and  stockholders,  whose  misfortunes  are 
great,  have  been  mistaken  for  evidences  of  distress  among  the  industrious  masses 
of  the  people.  This  is  a  great  error.  The  mercantile  business  and  real  wealth  of 
the  country  were  never  greater  than  at  this  moment,  when  this  pseudo  credit  may 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  found  in  the 
state  of  the  public  revenue.  At  the  late  extra  session  of  Congress,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  loan  of  $12,000,000  was  authorized  for  the  use  of  the  general 
government,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent.  At  the  time  this 
loan  was  created,  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  year  were  estimated  by 
Mr.  Clay  and  others  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000,  and  Mr.  Clay  notified  Congress 
that  a  new  loan  of  $16,000,000  would  be  required  at  the  present  session.  These 
measures  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the  country  was  underrated,  and 
the  ability  to  borrow  money  overrated,  as  is  evident  from  the  result ;  for  while 
the  government  has  offered  its  loan  in  every  possible  shape,  it  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  more  than  $6,432,726.  On  the  contrary,  the  receipts  fVom  the  customs 
have  exceeded  the  estimates  near  $5,000,000.  The  receipts  in  New  York  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1841  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1840 
by  fifty  per  cent.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact ;  and  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion that  these  imports  have  not  been  the  proceeds  of  money  borrowed  abroad, 
but  are  in  exchange  for  exports  of  our  produce,  it  in  an  eminent  manner  cor- 
roborates our  view  of  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  evidenees 
of  the  increased  internal  trade  are  strongly  indicated  in  the  comparative  returns 
of  the  tolls  on  the  New  York  State  canals,  and  also  of  the  Welland  canal,  which 
are  as  follows  for  the  season  of  1841  as  compared  with  1840 : 

TOLU  OW  TBI  NlW  TOBX  StATS  CaITAU,  AMD  OW  TQI  WlLLAKD  CaITAL,  701  1840  AHO  1841. 

1840.  1841.  IncTMM. 

EriaCtnal $],M7J34 $1,813,008 915,333 

ChamplaiA  do 103,637 117,738 15,300 

OKWBgo        «* 80,583 38,100 8,640 

Cayuga  and  Seaeoa  do 18,848 83.544 4,600 

Chenuiisdo '...4,056 0,306 4,438 

CrookadLaka  do 1,7W3 3,019 988 

Chananfo         » 14,001 18,763 4,761 

Sanon  Vallay  " 6,030 9,090 9,000 

OnaidaLaka    " 400 

Sanaea  Rivar  Tow  Path 834 .— 


Total 01,775,767 $9,033,504 $957,757 

WaUandCaaal $79.139 75,335 3,90t 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  improved  condition  of  the  inland  trade  of  the 
country  over  that  of  last  year;  and  by  examination  of  the  points  at  which  the 
greatest  receipts  are  made  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal,  we  find  evidence  that 
the  causes  are  general  ones,  operating  upon  the  whole  business  of  the  Union. 
For  instanee,  the  receipts  at  tide-water,  which  show  the  quantity  of  merchaniUse 
sent  inland,  present  a  great  increase,  and  likewise  the  receipts  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  canal,  showing  the  quantity  of  produce  received  from  other  States,  in- 
dicate an  iiiarenoe^  while  a  great  decceaie  isnaiiifeot  «t  those  intennediatepdinti 
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where  the  produce  of  New  York  State  enters  the  canal,  showing  that  the  effect 
of  the  policy  of  the  State  goTemment  has  been,  as  far  as  in  its  power  laj, 
to  retard  the  business  of  the  State,  while  the  effect  of  the  finaneial  and  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  late  federal  administration  has  been  to  improre  the  trade  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  of  course  to  throw  mto  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  New 
York  an  increase  of  revenue  for  the  use  of  that  great  channel  of  communication, 
the  Erie  canal,  between  the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic  cities. 

The  effects  of  the  increased  imports  have  been  felt  in  the  foreign  exchange  mar- 
ket, and  were  an  operating  cause  to  produce  those  shipments  of  specie  that  have 
been  so  extensive ;  but  another  cause  has  also  been  the  fact  that  large  amounts 
of  stock  have  been  sent  here  for  sale,  the  proceeds  to  be  remitted  home  in  specie. 
Notwithstanding  these  extraordinary  demands,  and  the  fact  that  no  supply  hat 
been  afforded  by  foreign  credits,  the  rates  of  bills  have  fallen  to  a  point  that 
has  caused  shipments  of  specie  nearly  to  cease.  The  rates  of  bills  are  as  fol- 
lows i 

RaTIB  op  FoSBIOR  BlLLl  IN  Nkw  Yoftx. 
Oct.  15.  Nofi.  13.  Nov.  8S.  i^ev.  SO.  Dec  IS. 

Loiuloii UalO lOalM 9^  a  10 ^^H 0a9| 

Franca 5  17|a  5  18|....5  20  a  5  31 a 5  35 5  33|a5  35 5  35  a  5  30 

Anacardam. 4(ft  a  40^ 401  a  40^ 40|  a  401 40  a  404- SM  a  4r* 

Hamborg SOlaSO} SefaSOf. SMaSOl 36^a30| 96)  a 

Bnnen 78|a79 78ia78|. 78a78| TOaTSf 7ft' 

The  shipments  of  specie  from  New  York  and  Boston  have  been  near  $6,000,000 
since  August  last,  and  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  month  a  strict 
curtailment  on  the  part  of  our  city  Banks ;  that  is,  they  discounted  considerably 
less  than  their  current  receipts.  They  were  induced  to  this  course  not  so  much 
from  any  real  inconvenience  arising  from  the  4rain  for  specie,  as  from  fears  as 
to  its  probable  extent  and  duration*  For  the  past  week,  however,  the  supply  of 
bills  having  increased,  they  have  again  extended  their  discounts  to  the  amount 
of  their  receipts.  It  is  a  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  large  exports  of  specie, 
the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  held  by  the  Banks  here  is  quite  as  large  as 
that  held  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  the  sum  held  by  the  Boston  Banks, 
according  to  the  official  returns,. has  increased  $150,000,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  drain  has  been  entirely  from  the  suspended  sections,  where  it  is  rqected 
in  favor  of  irredeemable  paper  as  a  circulating  medium. 

The  continued  fall  in  stocks,  and  the  depreciation  of  property,  have  at  last 
begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  stockholders  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bank- 
ing institutions  are  managed.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  men  of  limited 
means  wonn  themselves  into  the  direction  of  moneyed  institutions,  and  become 
themselves  heavy  borrowers  of  the  Banks'  means,  on  long  time,  wherewith  to 
conduct  their  individual  business.  It  is  by  these  means  that  the  resources  of 
the  institutions  become  gradually  locked  up  in  unavailable  securities,  and  they 
are  eventually  stuffed  with  real  estate,  and  depreciated  stock  taken  for  debt. 
The  substantial  class  of  stockholders,  who  are  desirous  of  doing  a  regular  busi- 
ness, and  who  invest  their  funds  in  banking,  not  because  they  want  to  borrow, 
but  because  they  wish  to  lend  money  at  the  best  possible  rates,  are  arousing 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  institutions  from  the  control  of  bor- 
rowing directoi-s.  At  the  annual  elections  which  usually  take  place  at  this  time 
of  year,  great  efforts  are  making  to  produce  that  result.  It  is  the  only  course 
that  will  preserve  the  remains  of  the  Banks  through  the  ordeal  which  they  are 
to  pass  during  the  coming  year. 

The  distrust  has  been  a  good  deal  heightened  by  the  many  failures  that  have 
taken  place  in  country  Banks,  from  causes  partly  explained  in  our  last  article. 
Those  causes  have  brought  about  the  failure  of  the  foUowing  Banks : 
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BaKKS  in  TBI  StaTI  OF  NlW  TOKK  rAILKD. 
rUBg    BANKS.  •AFKTr  FVItB. 

Capital.       Ciroitaiutn.  Capital.        drcMlalion, 

Staten  Maad, $i6M00 $10,703    Comml  Bk.  N.  Y 500  060 181,370 

JtmcaBank, 106,000 32,350         *'         "  Buffklo,... 400.000 9I6.000 

BaokofOlcn, 190,000 53.378  •*         *«  Or»«go^... 250,000 316.006 

WMhincUm  Bank, 100,000 19,335    Clinton  Co.  Bnnk, 900,000 193,666 

AUeffhany  Co. '* 100,060 95,733    Bank  of  BnlTnlo 300,000 195,000 

St.  Lnwraneo  '* 136.675 109,535    Waya*  Co.  Bank, 100,060 144,393 


TOUI, $704,975 $339,933 $1,650.000 $1,116,474 

704,975 339,983 

Graad  Total $3,354,915 $1,446,396 

This  presents  an  annihilation  of  near  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Bank  capital, 
and  a  withdrawal  of  $1,500,000  from  the  aggregate  paper  circnlation.  Besides 
these,  the  New  York  Banking  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $352,745,  and 
$104,800  of  circulation,  and  also  the  United  States  Bank  in  New  York,  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  and  $140,000  of  circulation,  have  proceeded  to  wind  up  their 
affairs,  and  have  withdrawn  their  notes  from  circulation.  Consequently  the 
entire  reduction  of  capital  employed  in  hanking  is  $2,908,220,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  circulation  $1,691,196.  This  rapid  reduction  of  banking  capital  is  a 
marked  feature  in  the  financial  history  of  the  day,  more  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  things  existing  three  years  since,  when  credits  of  all  sorts 
were  rapidly  created.  Those  credits,  more  especially  the  Free  Banks,  were 
started  expressly  to  stay  the  rerolution  in  the  value  of  property  which  began  in 
1836 ;  but  such  has  been  the  irresistible  force  of  the  cash  system  set  on  foot  by 
the  late  federal  administration,  that  the  credit  of  sixteen  sovereign  States,  added 
to  that  of  the  late  National  Bank,  backed  by  innumerable  smaller  institutions 
has  been  crushed  in  its  course.  tThe  Free  Banks  have  generally  their  cap- 
itals secured  to  be  paid  on  bonds  and  mortgages  at  very  high  values,  thereibre 
but  very  little  real  capital  exists  among  them ;  and  that  little,  from  the  nature  of 
their  organization,  is  invested  in  stocks,  which  have  greatly  depreciated  in 
value.  These  facts,  added  to  the  general  untoward  state  of  banking  business, 
which  affects  all  institutions  alike,  have  created  a  greater  degree  of  distrust 
toward  that  class  of  Banks  than  toward  the  others,  consequently  their  hills  are 
at  a  discount  of  &7e  per  cent.,  while  the  Safety  Fund  range  from  3-4  to  2  per 
cent,  discount. 

Th«  great  depreciation  and  present  position  of  State  stocks  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  financial  world.  In  our  article  for  November  we 
briefly  sketched  the  causes  that  led  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  adverting  to 
the  buoyancy  created  in  August  last  by  the  expectation  that  Congress  would  do 
something  for  the  relief  of  the  indebted  States,  and  the  subsequent  depression 
consequent  upon  the  disappointment  experienced  in  that  quarter.  During  the 
month  of  November,  the  results  of  the  election  in  Mississippi,  where  party' poli- 
tics seemed  to  a  great  extent  merged  in  the  question  of  repudiating  or  paying  the 
bonds  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  deciding  against  the  legality  of  the  debt, 
and  therefore  against  paying  them,  were  received,  and  under  their  iafiuence  the 
prices  of  the  stocks  of  all  the  indebted  States  sank  heavily.  Subsequently  ex- 
pectation was  raised  that  the  annual  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  contain  some  ^commendation  by  which  they  might  be  improved*, 
and  for  a  time  prices  remained  firm.  That  message  was  received,  and  contained 
only  a  weak  hope  that  the  States  would  ultimately  pay.  Accordingly  stocks 
again  gave  way,  and  later  accounts  from  abroad,  exhibiting  accumulating  difil- 
cuhies  there,  have  accelerated  a  fall.  The  following  is  a  table  of  their  market 
values  at  different  periods  sinee  the  passage  of  the  land  distribntion  act  t 
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PaiCKS  OP  I'lADivo  Statk  Stock  ih  thb  Nbw  Yobk  Makxet. 

tUdetm-  FoB/roM 

Rait.  able.  Aug.  30.  Nov.  15.  Dte.  16.        Aug.  to  Dee. 

United  States, 5| 1844 100  a  1004 «7taW 97^  •  88 SperMaU 

«*        "        6 1844 -a— W   al00i....»9   a  100 i  " 

NewYorkState, 0 18(50 100  a  lOOJ »7|al00 90   a  90| 7  « 

*'        "        ".! Si yija9a 85    a85i 8«   a88}....10  " 

««        «        «• 5* 1845 93   a«5 80   a  01  89J  a  91 4  ** 

"        "        " 5 1846 93    a95 90   a  91 85    a  87 8  " 

«        "        " 5 1847 93   a95 90    a  91  85    a  87 8  ** 

«*        "        " 5 1850 91    a92 90    n  91  85    a  87 8  " 

«        "        •* 5 1855 86    a87 81|a81{ 80    a81i ft  '* 

•«        *»        " 5 1858 86    a86J 81^  a  81f 80J  a  81 6  " 

"        "        ♦« 44 1859 75   a77 77    a  80 70   a  75 4  " 

"        "     City, 5; fire 84*  a  85* 80   a  83 80   a  83 «  '* 

"        «         •«.. 5 water 84|  a  854 80    a  80| 77    a  78* 7  « 

«'        "         "bonda,6 1  year —   a  100 98   a  100 97    a  97* ^     " 

BiooUynCity, 6 SO    *' 100al05 97    a  100 95    a  lUO 5 

PeniuylTaiua, 5 79   a  80 70   a71...,..—    a  58 22 

Ohio, 0 1850 94    a  95 90    a  93 —   a99 8 


t4 
U 
it 


"  .6 1856 94  a95 90  a91 8ti  a  85 10   " 


lia( 
tja 


« 5 1850 84ja85 80  a  83 77  a  60 5  " 

Kentucky 6 84   a85 80|a81i —  a77 8  " 

"        6 bond84'i —    a— —  a— —  a— -  " 

Alabama,  dollar, 5 1885 —   a— 64  a66 50  a55 15  « 

Arkaaaaa, 0 25  years.. ..59  a62 50  aOO 30  a  45 13  *' 

Indiana,  sterling, 5 56    a57 40  a  43 26  a27 30  " 

"       doUar, 5 55   ^55^ 43  a4H 27  a  38 38  •* 

Illinois,  sterling, 6 1860 —    a — —  a— —  a— —  '* 

"  dollar,  Vk loan,. 6 I860 56    a  56} 4S  a  45 39  a30 37  " 

"  sterlinf , 6 1870 —   a— —  n— -  a— -•  " 

"  doUar, 6 1870 55   a55i 42  a43 27^  a  38 37  « 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  fearful  fall  has  no  doubt  been  the  increased  im- 
portance which  the  doctrine  of  repudiation  has  assumed,  in  connexion  with  the 
actual  dishonor  and  embarrassment  of  the  several  States,  as  well  as  the  increased 
discredit  abroad,  which  has  already  induced  the  return  of  a  large  quantity  of 
stocks  for  sale,  soon  probably  to  be  followed  by  a  still  larger  amount.  The 
States  of  Mississippi,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  have  actually  failed, 
and  the  prospect  of  renewing  their  payments  at  an  early  day  would  seem  to  be 
Tery  small.  Mississippi  has  failed  in  its  interest ;  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania 
have  dishonored  a  portion  of  their  debts,  principal  and  interest  A  debt  of  the 
last  mentioned  State  for  $900,000,  which  fell  due  in  June  last,  remains  to  this  hour 
unpaid.  In  February  next,  nearly  $1,000,000  of  interest  falls  due,  to  meet  wliich, 
the  State  has  in  its  treasury  $1,000,000  of  paper  currency  issues  of  the  banks,  re- 
deemable in  State  stocks.  This  paper  is  at  thirty-five  per  cent,  discount.  Con- 
sequently there  is  actually  but  $650,000  to  meet  $1,000,000  of  interest,  $2,000,000 
of  floating  debt,  and  $900,000  of  a  dishonored  principal,  making  $3,900,000;  and 
the  citizens  are  already  burdened  with  town  and  county  taxes,  which,  although 
very  onerous,  yield  not  a  dollar  toward  the  State  debts.  Indiana  failed  last  July^ 
and  Illinois  will  probably  fail  in  January.  The  finances  of  these  two  States  have, 
of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  been  worst  managed.  They  have  depended  upon 
borrowing  altogether,  and  that  at  the  most  ruinoas  rates  ;  consequently  their  debts 
have  fearfully  accumulated.  The  following  are  their  present  debts  as  compared 
with  the  close  of  1840  : — 

1840.  1841.  Increase. 

Indiana •13,538^000 $16,160,000 $1,633,000 

lUinais, 16,185,560 19,135,560 3,960,401 

This  immense  increase  has  been  effected  simply  by  pledging  bonds  at  a  high 
rate,  to  raise  money  to  meet  present  necessities :  the  people  have  not  received 
one  dollar  of  the  money.  For  instance,  to  raise  $333,000  in  July,  General  White- 
sides,  for  Illinois,  pledged  $840,000  with  a  broker  in  Wall-street.  That  broker^ 
to  raise  the  money,  hypothecated  the  bonds  in  smaD  sums  with  other  brokers. 
Those  brokers,  becoming  short  of  money,  pledged  the  bonds  in  their  turn  with  other 
brokers.  The  bonds  thus  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  absorbing  money»  until  a 
panic  ran  the  prices  down,  and  the  lenders,  not  being  covered,  called  in  their  loans, 
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and  many  bonds  were  sold  actually.  The  State  thus  pays  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  money,  besides  obligating  itself  to  pay  three  dollars  for 
one  received  when  the  loan  falls  due.  Mr.  Noble  performed  the  same  operation 
for  the  Sute  of  Indiana.  To  raise  money  for  the  civil  list  he  pledged  $250,000  of 
bonds,  at  thirty.five  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  a  broker  in  Wall-street.  This  is 
borrowing  money  at  the  same  rate  as  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  no  people,  even  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy,  can  long  sustain  such 
operations ;  more  particularly  those  of  new  States,  where  the  population  is  an 
agricultural  one,  thinly  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  territory',  living  in  log 
huts,  and  dependant  for  their  means  upon  distant  markets,  which  are  commanded 
by  productive  States  more  contiguously  situated.  A  just  and  matter-of-fact  con- 
sideration of  these  circamstances,  apart  from  political  views,  leads  the  mind  to 
the  conviction  of  the  inability  of  the  State  to  pay  at  present,  no  matter  how  fa^ 
vorable  may  be  the  will  The  distress  that  must  inevitably  grow  out  of  these  de- 
falcations, both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  very  great ;  and  if  a  calamitous  war 
is  nut  the  ultimate  result,  it  will  be  because  of  the  forbearance  of  the  foreign 
creditors.  All  these  evils,  present  and  prospective,  have  grown  directly  out  of 
the  evil  influence  of  the  paper  system,  as  governed  by  the  late  National  Bank. 
That  institution  has  been  the  cause  of  those  extravagances,  individual,  corporate, 
and  state,  that  have  led  to  the  contraction  of  debts  measured  only  by  the  ability 
to  borrow,  without  reference  to  the  means  of  payment.  The  States  of  the  Unions 
almost  without  exception,  have  authorized  the  creation  of  loans  without  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  by  taxation.  The  internal  improvement  system 
of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  by  far  more  successful  than  that  of  any  other 
State,  and  yet,  by  the  policy  of  the  late  party  in  power,  which  was  to  create  debts 
depending  solely  upon  the  revenue  of  the  works  to  meet  the  interest,  the  credit  of 
the  State  was  nearly  wrecked,  and  New  York  State  five  per  cents,  having  been 
sold  at  78,  have  recently  risen  to  83,  under  the  belief  that  the  new  government 
will  put  a  check  upon  the  supply.  By  this  course  the  credit  of  the  State  will 
gradually  be  restored,  and  the  supply  upon  the  market  be  absorbed  by  the  invest- 
ments of  capitalists  at  home.  For  nine  or  ten  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  course  at  present  likely  to  be  pursued  but  that  which 
they  have  authorized  in  the  Banks,  viz.,  suspension.  Unlike  the  Banks,  however^ 
they  cannot  continue  in  credit  and  still  refuse  to  pay  their  debts ;  but  utter  dis- 
grace must  attend  their  defalcations. 

These  are  the  melancholy  fruits  of  the  credit  system.  It  has  produced  these 
results  in  this  country  first,  because  here  it  first  reached  its  maximum.  The  in- 
dications abroad,  by  the  advices  recently  received,  are,  that  a  general  explo- 
sion there  must  soon  take  place.  The  enormous  amount  of  credits  that  is 
balanced  upon  the  insignificant  and  diminishing  amount  of  specie  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  is  tottering  to  its  base.  In  the  same  manner  that  State  and  cor- 
porate credit  was  stimulated  here  by  the  late  National  Bank,  until  every  market 
became  glutted  with  their  securities,  has  the  manufacturing  business  of  England 
been  Riimulated  through  Bank  influence,  until  every  quarter  of  the  globe  is 
•^stuifed"  with  their  fabrics.  The  East  India  markets,  that  have  of  late  years 
been  the  most  important,  are  said  to  have  now  stocks  sufficient  for  two  years' 
consumption  on  hand.  The  imports  into  New  South  Wales  of  the  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  had  amounted  to  £270  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
settlements.  Bankruptcy  and  distress,  with  stagnant  markets,  are  the  result.  The 
manufactures  of  the  coarser  description  of  cottons  in  the  United  States  have 
driven  those  of  British  manufacture  from  the  markets  of  Eastern  AfVica,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  China,  and  seriously  compete  with 
them  in  the  South  American  and  Mediterranean  markets.    The  consequence  In 
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England  is,  a  continned  decline  in  the  exchanges,  and  diminntion  in  the  bullion 
held  by  the  Bank,  while  the  trade  of  France,  based  upon  a  specie  enrrency,  is 
yearly  progressing.  Once  already,  within  two  years,  has  the  paper  system  of  Eng- 
land been  saved  by  the  support  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  fresh  assistance  will  be  necessary.  The  probabilities  are^ 
however,  that  France  will  not  involve  itself  in  difficulty  by  attempting  to  sustain 
the  tottering  fabric  of  the  British  credit  system.  It  is  matter  of  great  congratula- 
tion to  the  people  of  these  United  States,  that  while  this  revolution  is  going  for- 
ward throughout  the  commercial  world  in  favor  of  the  cash  system,  we  have  been 
saved  from  the  infliction  of  a  new  Government  paper  institution. 

The  fiscal  agent  shadowed  forth  in  the  annual  message  of  the  chief  magistrate^ 
exhibits  a  vacillation  between  the  old  and  the  new  system :  whDe  it  rejects  the 
unlimited  powers  claimed  for  a  regular  Bank,  it  still  clings  to  the  exploded  doe- 
trine  that  '<  the  exchanges"  of  the  country  want  <*  regulating,"  and  weakly  supposes 
that  that  regulation  can  be  effected  by  authorizing  the  government  agents  t6  go 
into  the  market  and  invest  its  funds  in  mercantile  bills.  To  do  this  it  must  raise 
the  price  of  bills  upon  the  mercantile  buyer,  and  must  charge  a  still  higher  rate 
upon  the  sale  of  those  bills  to  other  parties.  The  inevitable  effect  of  such  a 
monstrous  innovation  upon  the  course  of  trade,  would  be  fresh  derangement  and 
new  disasters.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  plan  proposed  is  similar  to  that  hint- 
ed at  by  General  Jackson  in  his  message  of  1830.  There  is,  however,  a  wide 
difference  between  the  two  plans.  That  of  the  present  chief  magistrate  would 
make  the  federal  government  a  bill-broker  with  a  borrowed  capital ;  that  of  Jack- 
son expressly  excluded  the  '^  purchase  of  property,"  whether  bills  or  otherwise, 
but  permitted  the  sale  of  bills  in  the  transmission  of  the  government  funds  in 
co-operation  with  the  mercantile  exchanges.  This  is  all  that  the  government  or 
a  Bank  can  do  in  **  the  regulation  of  exchanges."  Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  are 
collected  in  New  York.  If  the  government  wishes  to  expend  a  part  of  that  re- 
venue in  New  Orleans,  it  may  consistently  authorize  the  treasury  branch  there  to 
sell  bills  drawn  on  its  New  York  funds  for  the  amount  that  it  wishes  to  transmit, 
and  no  more.  If  this  took  place  at  a  moment  when  exchange  was  high,  by  in- 
creasing the  supply  it  would  lower  the  price.  The  new  plan,  however,  seeks  to 
authorize  the  government  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  invest  it  in  mercantile 
bDls,  in  opposition  to  the  regular  dealers  in  that  description  of  paper,  and  in  con- 
nexion therewith  to  issue  two  descriptions  of  paper  currency,  one  in  the  form  of 
treasury  notes  and  the  other  in  that  of  certilicates  of  deposite.  All  this  provides 
nothing  for  the  equalization  of  the  currency.  At  New  Orleans  bills  can  be  pur- 
chased on  New  York  freely  at  par  for  one  per  cent,  for  specie ;  but  for  the  paper 
currency  of  that  section,  they  command  six  to  seven  per  cent.  If  the  govern- 
ment undertakes  to  sell  bills,  it  must  do  it  on  the  same  terms ;  the  curreney  in 
which  they  are  paid  for  remaining  the  samr.  The  paper  issues  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  immediately  absorbed  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  would  not 
enter  into  the  currency.  The  probability  is  that  the  measure  will  not  be  adopt- 
ed by  Congress,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  leans  toward  the  revival  of  a  gov- 
ernment paper  currency. 


NOTE,— Our  usual  monthly  notices  of  New  Books  are  excladed  by  the  pressure 
of  other  matter.    They  will  be  given  m  our  next- 

The  engraving  in  the  present  Number  is  from  a  portrait  pahited  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  late  Commodore  Patterson,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  I.  HuifT,  Esq.  of  New  York.  Thouffh  a  very  faithful  and  characteristic  por- 
trait of  the  original,  no  engraving  had  ever  before  been  taken  from  it. 

EaaATUX. — On  the  28th  page  of  the  pres4>nt  Number ,  the  following  three  lines, 
between  the  8th  and  the  9th,  have  been  accidentally  omitted  :— 

Shall  lead  rejoicing  to  the  sunny  strand 

Of  the  bright  Athenian  land ! 

Bat  never  J  never  morej  for  wretched  me  — 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Ak  interesting  fact,  which  may  be 
known  to  very  few.  if  any  of  our  readers, 
and  which  is  doubtless  unsurpassed  in  the 
annals  of  hterature,  is  the  great  historical 
work  which  has  recently  been  completed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wiifen, — the  admirable 
translator  of  Tasso,  and  other  popular 
works,  which  comprises  the  Family  Re- 
cords of  everv  descendant  of  the  ancient 
and  distinguished  House  of  Russell,  com- 
piled from  authentic  sources  chiefly  in  the 
pKissession  of  the  family.  This  very  beau- 
tiful production,  which  includes  the  Par- 
traitt  of  every  member  of  that  Peeragef 
direct  and  collateral^  painted  by  one  of  the 
most  prominent  artists  of  the  age  (Har- 
ding), is  comprised  in  one  folio  volume, 
printed  in  a  style  of  sumptuous  magnifi- 
cence ;  only  one  Hngle  copv  of  ivhick  uraa 
printed  off.  This  unique  bequest  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford,  under  whose  per- 
sonal superintendence  it  was  commenced 
and  completed,  was  designed  by  him  as  an 
heir-loom  in  the  family,  and  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Library  at  Wobum  Abbey,  from 
whence  it  was  on  no  account  to  be  remov- 
ed. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  this 
interesting  object  i«  to  be  exhibited  to  vis- 
iters every  Monday,  on  suitable  applica- 
tion ]  and  as  this  noole  mansion,  freouently 
called,  from  its  singular  mag[nincence, 
**  Royalty  in  Miniature^^^  is  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  English  capital,  no  tourist 
from  this  country  shoula  omit  pairing  a 
visit  to  so  interesting  an  object.  Tne  cost 
expended  in  the  production  of  this  single 
volume  is  said  to  have  been  9000  guineas  f 

Historical  Mission. — J.  Romeyn  Brod- 
head,  Esq.,  who  was  appointed  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  agent  to  consult 
£urop«*an  archives,  in  re lerence  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  State,  writes  home  that  he  hns 
been  very  successful  in  his  mission.  At 
the  Hague  alone  he  has  procured  copies 
of  3000  passes  of  manuscript,  illustrative 
of  colonial  history  from  1614  down  to  1673. 
He  has  met  most  generous  courtesy  from 
the  government,  and  was  preparing  to  ex- 
amine the  archives  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  at  Amsterdam. 

The  mo&t  costly  undertaking  ever  at- 
tempted by  a  single  individual^  of  a  litera- 
ry character,  which  unquestionably  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  is  the  magnificent 
work  on  the'  aborigines  of  Mexico,  by  the 
late  Lord  Kingsborough.  This  stupendous 
work  is  said  to  have  been  produced  at  the 
enormous  cost  to  the  autnor  of  30,000/., 
or  $150,000.  It  is  comprised  in  seven  im- 
mense folio  volumes,  embellished  bv  ma- 
ny hundred  superb  illustrations,  co*lored 
80  exquisitely  as  to  represent  the  oric^inals 
with  the  most  faithful  exactness.  These 
productions  are  of  such  extraordinary  di- 
mensions as  to  be  almost  iniportable.  This 
unprecedented  instance  ormunificence  in 
the  ptttroDAge  of  literature^  is  rendered 


the  more  astonishing  from  the  lamentable 
fact  of  Its  having  proved  the  ultimate  ruin 
of  its  projector.  Not  only  did  this  enthu- 
siastic nonleman  undertake  to  defray  the 
entire  expense  attending  the  publication, 
in  every  item  of  which,  as  it  might  have 
been  expected,  he  had  to  meet  the  most 
exorbitant  charges,  but  he  actually  deter- 
mined on  having  but  a  verv  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  printed,  we  believe  only  fifty, 
after  which  the  lithographic  stones  from 
which  the  plates  were  taken  were  de- 
stroyed. Tnesc  copies  were  appropriated 
for  gro^ttifottt  presentation  to  tne  several 
Royal  and  Public  Libraries  of  Europe,  and 
it  IS  gratif^inff  to  find  that  they  safely 
reached  their  destination.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  no  copy  has 
ever  yet  reached  any  public  institution  of 
this  country,  to  which  it  would  undoubt- 
edly become  of  incalculable  value.  It  is 
painful  to  add,  that  this  noble  patron  of 
literature  and  the  arts  actually  died  in 
debt,  about  four  years  since,  a  sad  in- 
stance of  self-immolation  to  his  munifi- 
cence, in  a  prison  in  Dublin.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  in  a  recent  mteresting 
work  on  American  Antiquities,  by  Mr. 
Bradford,  no  allusion  even  is  made  to  this 
great  authority.  We  have  heard  it  credi- 
bly asserted  that  a  copy  of  Lord  Kingsbo- 
rough's  superb  work  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Hooper,  the  London  bookseller, 
which  is  valued  at  eighty  guine<u.  Will 
Congress  take  the  opportunity  of  possess- 
ing themselves  of  the  costly  treasure  ? 


AMERICAN  LITERARY  ANNOUNCE- 

MENTS. 

The  new  work  by  Mr.  James,  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,^'  re- 
cently announced  as  in  press  by  J.  &  H.  G. 
LANGLEY,  is  now  ready.  'The  work 
forms  two  handsome  duodecimo  volumes. 

The  same  firm  have  just  finished  a  new 
and  beautifully  printed  edition  of  "  TAe 
Dublin  DistectoTf"  &c.  This  is  one  of 
those  works  whose  intrinsic  worth  is  such 
as  cannot  fail  of  winning  its  way  to  uni- 
versal favor. 

They  have  also  now  ready  n  beautiful 
juvenile,  entitled  **  Robin  Hood  and  his 
Merry  Foresters,"  which,  besides  being 
very  finely  printed,  is  adorned  by  a  series 
of  lithographic  drawings,  admirably  col- 
ored, and  handsomely  bound  and  gill. 

The  reception  which  the  recent  work 
of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  "  The  Amenities  of  Lit- 
erature,'' has  met  with  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  has  been  all  that  his  most 
sanguine  admirers  could  desire.  The 
American  reprint  has  already  passed  into 
a  second  edition,  and  this  we  tmderstand 
is  nearly  exhausted. 
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Shortly  will  he  published,  n  new  Grani- 
mar  of  the  German  Language,  by  C.  J. 
Hempel,  Esq.  It  is  int'^nded  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  all  other  elementary 
works  for  the  acquisition  of  that  language, 
being  provided  with  copious  extracts  from 
the  most  appropriate  German  classics  for 
reading  exercises,  and  also  with  a  lexicon 
of  all  the  words  used  in  the  work.  This 
Grammar  is  constructed  upon  the  strictest 
principles  of  induction,  and  appears  to 
contam  all  the  printed  instructions  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
i<uage.  The  high  commendation  which  it 
has  already  received  from  judicious  critics 
induces  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  destined 
to  supersede  every  work  of  the  kind  at 
present  in  the  English  or  American  mar- 
ket. 

J.  8.  RE  DPI  ELD  has  just  issued  the 
third  volume,  completing  the  series  of 
*'  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  the  Bible."  Al- 
so "  A  Memoir  and  Beauties  of  Wesley.'* 

WILEY  &  PUTNAM  have  nearly  ready 
the  followintr — 

The  Queen's  Prisoner. 

Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  bv  J.  T.  Johnston. 

Flora  of 'North  America,  by  Drs.  Tor- 
rey  and  Gray,  Part  2d,  vol.  2. 

The  Zincali,  or  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  by 
George  Barrow,  1  vol. 

Chapters  on  Churchyards,  &c.,  bv  Mrs. 
Southey  (late  Caroline  Bowles),  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  Health,  by  Dr. 
Bull ;  1  vol.  12mo. 

The  Life  of  8hakspeare,  by  the  "  En- 
glish Opium-eater  :^'  1  vol.  ]2ino. 

A  New  Tale  of  a  Tub,  with  illustra- 
tions, 1  vol.  (now  ready). 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.  have  just  com- 
pleted  a  new  Historical  Juvenile,  entitled 
^'  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  the  author  of  "  Eve- 
nings with  the  Chroniclers,"  embellbshed 
with  26  plates. 

Thev  have  also  in  press  a  new  book  of 
Travels,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations,  entitled  ''  A  Winter  in 
Egypt,  and  Rambles  through  Arabia  Pe- 
trsa  and  the  Holv  Land,  during  the  years 
1839  and  1840;"  by  James  E.  Cooley. 

A  new  volume  of  their  Devotional  Se- 
ries, entitled  **  G<»ld»*n  Grove,"  &c.,  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  1  vol.  16mo,  is  also  in 
press ;  and  a  volume  of  religious  Poetry. 
|K>r lions  of  which  have  already  appeared 
m  the  Churchman,  entitled  *'  Christmas 
Bell,"  is  now,  we  believe,  in  the  hands 
of  the  binder. 

The  same  firm  have  just  issued  an  in- 
teresting little  volume,  entitled  *^  Gems 
from  Travellers,"  comprising  local  illus- 
trations of  Scripture,  &c.,  with  numerous 
cuts,  and  handsomely  bound  and  gilt. 

DAYTON  &  SAXTON  have  now 
ready  a  new  volume,  by  the  author  of 
**  Constance,"  entitled  •'Virginia,  or  the 
Lost  and  Found."  Also  nowready,anew  j 
work  by  the  celebrated  Peter  Parley  (8. 
G.  Goodrich),  entitled  "  Sketches  from  a 
Student's  Window ;"  and  '*  The  North- 
ern Harp,"  uniform  with  "  The  Southern 
Harp ;"  Mrs.  Marceit's  Book  for  Young 
Childreii,  with  cuts,  &c. 


8.  COLMAN  will  immediately  issne  a 
new  and  very  fine  edition  of  Pcrcival'a 
"  Elegant  Extracts  in  Prose,"  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  This  valuable  standard  work ,  which 
has  been  for  manv  years  out  of  print,  will, 
from  its  established  reputation,  be  wel- 
comed by  a  large  and  discriminatiog  class 
of  the  reading  community. 

The  same  publisher  has  in  press  and 
nearly  ready  a  work  which  is  said  to  be 
characterized  by  its  great  power  and  hu- 
mor, entitled  *'  The  £ffinghams,or  Home 
as  I  found  it ;"  2  vols.  12mo.  The  author 
Reserves  the  strictest  incognito,  and  con- 
jecture will  doubtless  be  busy  in  attempts 
to  disclose  the  secret. 

HERMAN  HOOKER, Philadelphia, has 
published  a  work  in  the  usual  form  of  mu- 
sic volumes,  entitled  **  The  Amateur's 
Musical  Library,  a  Collection  of  Piano 
Forte  Music." 

J.  WHETHAM  &  SON,  Philadelphia, 
have  in  press,  and  shortly  will  puhlisli, 
Select  Works  of  the  British  Poeis,  from 
Southey  to  the  present  time,  embracing 
nearly  all  the  Modern  Poets,  forming  ihe 
third  volume,  which  will  complete  the 
series. 

JAMES  MUNROE&  CO.,  Boston,  have 
in  preparation  the  following: — 

Twice  Told  Tales,  in  2  vols.  16mo,  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ;  new  edition. 

Ofiering  of  Sympathy,  by  Rev.  F.  Park- 
man,  D.  D. ;  3d'  edfition. 

Herodotus,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  from  the 
text  of  Schrveighaeuser,  with  English 
notes,  by  C.  S.  Wheeler,  A.  M.,  Instructer 
in  Greek  in  Harvard  University. 

Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  by  S. 
T.  Coleridge,  I2mo. 

Egmont,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Goethe  ;  1  vol.  16mo. 

Pictorial  Natural  History,  illustrated  by 
400  engravings,  by  8.  G.  Goodrich,  author 
of  Peter  Parley's  Tales;  I  vol.  12mo. 

Peirce's  Algebra,  2d  edition,  revised. 

Cnrve's  Functions  and  Motions,  con- 
taining the  Integral  Calculus  and  Analyti- 
cal Mechanics,  l2mo,  by  Professor  Peirce 
of  Harvard  University. 

Grandfather's  Library,  edited  by  8.  G. 
Goodrich,  author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales. 

Three  Months  on  the  Sea,  or  u  Voyage 
to  India,  illustrated  by  engravings. 

The  Common  School  Grammar,  by  Joha 
Goldsbury,  12mo. 

GOULD,  KENDALL,&LINCOLN,  Bos- 
ton, have  just  published  a  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Way  land's  Political  Economy,  1  vol. 

They  have  in  press,  "  My  Progress  in 
Error,  and  Recovery  to  Truth,  or  a  Tour 
through  Universalism,  Unitarianism,  and 
Skepticism,"  1  vol.  l6mo. 

Hymns  for  the  Vestry  and  Fireside. 

Tne  Claims  of  Jesus,  by  t|^e  Rev.  Rob- 
ert TumbuU ;  ISmo. 

Onesimus  :  or,  the  Apostolic  Directions 
to  Christian  Masters  in  reference  to  their 
Slaves,  &c.,  considered ;  by  Evangelicus. 
18mo. 

8.  G.  SIMPKINS  has  in  press  a  new 
and  original  little  book  of  Poems  for  Chil- 
dren, with  cuts,  entitled  "  Fresh  Flowen 
for  my  Children."  by  a  Mother. 

TICKNOR,  of  Bostoni  has  just  pob*    * 
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lisbcd  a  beautiful  edition  of  thft  Poema  of 

Motherwell. 

MCRTON  &  GRISWOLD  will  aoon 
publish  "  The  Surgeon's  Vade  Mecnm,*' 
a  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  illustrated  with  numerous  wood 
engravings.  By  Robert  Drouitt.  From  the 
second  London  edition.  With  notes  and 
additional  illustrations  by  Joshua  R .  Flint, 
late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Louisville 
Medical  Institute. 

They  will  also  publish  "  The  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany." 
By  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow  :  adapted  to  the 
use  of  schools. 

CAREY  ft  HART,  Philadelphia,  are 
preparing  for  publication,  among  others, 
the  following  important  works  : — 

The  works  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  com* 
plete  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Gnswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,  with  oortraits and  other  illustra- 
tions, in  1  royal  8vo  vol. 

Travels  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Ho- 
ly Land,  by  E.  J.  Morris;  2  voU.  iSmo, 
with  plates. 

Recollections  of  the  American  Stage, 
embracing  notices  of  authors,  actors,  and 
auditors,  durmg  a  period  of  forty  years,  by 
William  B.  Wood  ;  2  vols.  12mo. 

A  Life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by 
G.  P.  R.  James  j  1  vol.  8vo. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  bv 
the  Normans,  translated  from  the  FrencEi 
of  A.  Thierry. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  with  an  in- 
troductory essay,  tc,  by  T.  Tyrwhitt, 
Esq.;  4  vols.  J2mo. 

Miscellanies,  by  Leigh  Hunt ;  1  vol. 
12mo. 

Gems  from  the  Poets,  edited  by  S.  C. 
Hall ;  1  vol.  12mo,  finely  printed. 

Miscellanies  of  Regmald  Heber,  late 
Lord  Bibhop  of  Calcutta. 

History  of  Fiction,  by  John  Dunlop,  au- 
thor of  '*  History  ot  Roman  Literature.'' 

Miscellanies,  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  collected 
by  himself. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of 
T.  Noon  Talfourd  ;  1  vol.  l2mo. 

LEA  «c  BLANCHARD,  Philadelphia, 
have  just  published— 

The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Earl  of 
Oxford,  with  a  splendid  portrait  of  the  au- 
thor, containing  nearlv  200  Letters,  now 
fir&t  published  from  tne  orisinals ;  hand- 
somely bound  in  various  bindings. 

They  will  publish — 

The  Select  Works  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
revised  and  edited  by  Dr.  Bowring. 

The  Man  of  Fortune,  by  Mrs.  Gore. 

Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Revolution  to  the  death  of 
George  11.,  in  2  vols. 

A  Winter  in  the  A2ores,by  Joseph  Buller. 

A  Selection  from  Debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  1768  to  1774,  reported 
by  Sir  H.  Cavendish,  and  edited  by  J. 
Wright,  embracing  that  portion  referring 
to  this  country. 

The  Anatomist's  Vade  Mecum,  by  Wil- 
ton, with  wood  cuts. 

Wheaton's  International  Law,  a  new 
and  revised  edition. 

K  A  Y  &  BROTHERi  Philadelphia,  have 


in  press  a  new  edition  of  Wordsworth's 
complete  Poetical  and  Prose  Works,  in  6 
vols.  ]3mo,  which  will  be  beautifully  got 
up. 

They  will  publish  in  a  (ew  days  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Meig's  Midwifery, 
in  1  vol.  8vo,  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
peculiar  to  Women,  illustrated  by  cases 
from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  In 
three  parts.  By  Samuel  Ashwell,  M.  D., 
with  notes  by  an  American  Practitioner. 
In  press  by  JOHN  J.  HASWELL,  Philad. 

D.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Boston,  has  in  press 
a  new  edition  of  Virgil,  containing  the 
Latin  text  of  the  iEneid,  Georgics,  &c., 
with  copious  English  notes,  adapted  to 
Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar, 
and  prepared  for  the  use  of  colleges  ana 
classical  schools,  by  Francis  Bowen,  A .  M. 
1  vol.  8vo,  600  pp.  This  work  will  include 
some  highly  important  improvements,  by 
incorporating  the  notes  or  some  modem 
German  critics,  as  well  as  the  commenta- 
ries of  older  grammarians,  fee. 

TAPPAN  ft  DENNET,  Boston,  will 
publibh  shortly  a  work  in  2  vols.  I2mo, 
entitled  "  Foreign  Travels  and  Life  at 
Sea,  including  Incidents  of  a  Cruise  on 
board  a  Man-of-War,"  &c. 

"  The  Great  Awakening,"  or  an  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  religious  revivals 
in  the  times  of  Edwards  and  Whitefield. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

Mr.  OWEN,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has 
in  press.  Lectures  on  Modern  History, 
from  the  third  London  edition,  with  a  Pre- 
face, list  of  Books  on  American  History, 
&c.,  by  Jared  Sparks,  LL.  D. ;  2  voI;;.8to. 

Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  application  to 
Agriculture  and  Physiology,  by  Justus 
Leibig.M.D.,  &c.,&c.  Second  American 
edition,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendix,  by  John  W.  Webster,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  iu  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  12mo. 

Ballads  and  other  Poems,  by  Henry  W. 
Longfellow ;  l6mo. 

A  Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Commer- 
cial Enterprises,  by  R.  J.  Cleveland,  from 
the  original  manuscripts,  with  a  Preface 
by  his  son,  H.  R.  Cleveland ;  12mo. 

A  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  by  J.  W. 
Webster,  M.  D. ;  8vo. 

£.  HOPKINS,  Hartford,  Coon.,  has  just 
issued  a  new  edition  of  the  Poems  of  John 
O.  C.  Brainard,  a  new  and  authentic  col- 
lection, with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  &c. ; 
1  vol.  l2mo,  with  a  Portrait. 


ENGLISH  LITERARY  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 
A  new  work  of  considerable  interest  ia 
shortly  to  be  issued  from  the  English 
press — The  Posthumous  Papers  of  Mad- 
ame D'Arblay,  better  known  as  a  writer 
of  the  popular  fictions  "  Evelina,'*—"  Ce- 
cilia," under  her  maiden  name.  Miss  Bar- 
ney. These  MSS.,  which  comprise  her 
letters,  diary,  &c..  are  said  to  be  charac- 
terized by  all  the  orilliancT  and  beauty  of 
style,  correct  feeling,  and  amiability  of 
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heart  for  which  her  writiogs  have  erer 
been  so  deservedly  popular. 

The  "  Shakspenan  Miscellanies,"  being 
a  series  of  essays  and  annotations  on  the 
Shakspeare  Plays^  fcc.^  edited  by  Piercy 
B.  St.  John,  is  to  be  commenced  on  the  Ist 
of  Febraary  next,  and  continued  quarterly. 

A  posthumous  work  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Theodore  Hook,  said  to  be  the  best 
he  has  ever  produced,  is  now  ready,  enti* 
tied  '<  Fathers  and  Sons."  It  is  embel- 
lished with  engravings  by  Phiz. 

The  author  of  "  Cousu  Geoffrey,"  fcc, 
is  about  to  issue  a  new  novel  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Matchmaker." 

Lieut.  Col.  Maxwell's  work,  "  A  Run 
throuch  the  United  States,"  &c.,  is  now 
published  ;  2  vols.  8vo.  with  plates. 

"  The  Parish  Clerk/'  a  novel  by  the  au- 
thor of  "  Peter  Priggms,"  &c.,  and  edited 
by  the  late  Theodore  Hook,  Esq.,  is  also 
published. 

The  popular  and  prolific  authoress  of 
"  Mothers  and  Daugaters,"  &c.,  has,  we 
observe,  two  new  novels  on  the  tapi8 ;  one 
entitled  "  The  Man  of  Fortune,"  and  the 
other  "  The  Ambassador's  Wife,"  &c. 

A  new  periodical  work  has  just  been 
commenced,  under  ihe  title  of  **  Classes 
of  the  Capital,"  being  from  London  life, 
edited  by  Wm.  Lee.  The  sketches  are 
finely  tinted,  &c. 

Dr.  A.  Walker,  whose  numerous  publi- 
cations on  physiological  science  have  won 
for  him  sucn  extensive  popularity,  has  ju»t 
issued  a  new  work  entitled  "  Pathology 
founded  on  the  Natural  System  of  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,"  &c. 

Preparing  for  early  publication,  a  Galle- 
ry of  Antiquities,  consisting  of  the  princi- 
pal relics  in  the  British  Museum,  from 
drawings  by  Arundale  and  others,  in 
monthly  parts. 

Mr.  Grant,  author  of  "  The  Great  Me- 
tropolis," &c.,  has  just  completed  for  pub- 
lication a  new  work, "  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  London  Life." 

A  beautiful  and  embellished  edition  of 
Foxe's  "Acts  and  Monuments,"  is  in 
course  of  publication :  the  first  volume 
has  just  been  producea. 

A  new  edition,  illustrated  by  filly  wood 
cuts  and  five  steel  engravings,  of  Mrs. 
Hall's  "Sketches  of  Irish  Character," 
with  additions,  &c.,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

An  interesting  work  is  in  preparation  on 
the  plan  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall's  "  Ire- 
land," founded  on  a  series  of  personal 
surveys  of  the  English  counties,  com- 
menced during  the  year  1841,  unaer  the 
title  of  "  England,  its  Scenery,  Resources, 
and  Condition,"  &c. 

Sir  Uvedale  Price  on  the  Picturesque, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  Taste,  and  much  original  matter  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lunder.  Bt.,  with  s'ixty 
beautiful  plates,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  is  announced 
for  early  publication. 

The  fovers  of  "  glorious  mirth"  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  Mr. T.Hood,  the  inimi- 
table pimster  of  the  day,  has  just  present- 
ed us  with  a  new  volume  ofhis  "  Comic 
Annual"  for  1842,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions by  the  author,  Leech,  &c. 

It  is  romored  in  the  literary  cirdesp  wa 


know  not  with  what  truth,  that  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer  has  abjured  novel-writing, 
owing  to  the  indifferent  success  ofhis  more 
recent  works  of  fiction.  He  is  now  turning 
his  attention  to  dramatic  authorship. 

Companion  for  Leisure  Hours  ;  sixteen 
engravmgs,  8vo ;  containing  numerous  pie- 
ces in  prose  and  verse. 

The  History  of  the  Jews ;  in  2  vols. 
ISmo,  illustrated  with  steel  and  wood  en- 
gravings. 

Shells  and  their  Inmates  ;  with  frontis- 
piece in  Baxter's  oil  colors,  and  numerous 
embellishments. 

Plants  :  containing,  in  one  volume,  the 
seed,  the  leaf,  the  flower,  the  fruit,  the 
grass  j  which  are  also  published  separate- 
ly. With  a  handsome  frontispiece  and 
numerous  embelhshments. 

The  Wife  and  Mother;  or,  Hints  to 
Married  Daughters.    Bv  a  Mother.  18mo. 

Bogatzky's  Golden  treasury  for  the 
Children  of  God  ;  a  new  edition,  ]2mo. 

Rmilia  Monkeiro,  a  Ballad  of  the  Old 
Hall  Heath.  Yo^k^hire,  by  W.  H.  Leatham* 

Count  Clermont,  a  Tragedy,  and  Caius 
Joranius,  a  Traifedv,  by  Archibald  Bell. 

An  Ks^ayon  Cephaloscope,  and  its  uses 
in  discriminating  the  normal  and  abnormal 
sounds  in  the  organ  of  hearing,  with  plates. 
By  John  H.  Curtis. 

Murray's  splendid  edition  of  "  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  embellished  by  up- 
ward of  sixty  vignettes,  engraved  in  the 
first  style  of  the  art,  from  original  draw- 
ings made  expressly  for  the  work  by  emi- 
nent artists,  is  now  published,  and  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  elaborately  beautiful 
works  ever  produced. 

A  new  work  of  Travels  is  about  imme- 
diately to  appear,  under  the  authority  and 
patronage  olTihe  British  government,  en- 
titled "Journals  of  two  Expeditions  of 
Discovery  in  North-west  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, during  the  years  1837-8-9,  descrip- 
tive of  many  newly-discovered,  impor- 
tant, and  fertile  districts  :  with  observa- 
tions on  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  aboriginal  inhabitants,"  &c.,  by  Capt. 
Geo.  Grey,  Governor  of  South  Australia. 
In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  upward  of  fiAy  illus- 
trations, &c. 

Maxwell's  Wanderings  through  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  the  North,  be;ng'2d 
series  of  Wild  Sports  and  Legendary 
Sketches ;  2  vols. 

Field  and  Fireside ;  or,  Lady's  Year- 
book and  Mirror  of  the  Month  :  '30  plates. 

English  Helicon  of  10th  Century,  with 
embellished  title  j  1  vol. ;  by  T.  K.  Hervey. 

Sporting  Almanac  and  Oracle  of  Rural 
Life,  for  1842 ;  12  plates.  By  R.  B.  Davis. 

The  beautifully  embellished  work,  Life 
of  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  3  vols.^ 
with  splendidly  engraved  portraits,  battle 
scenery,  maps,  plans  of  battles,  &c. 

The  Battles  of  the  British  Navy,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  time, 
by  Joseph  Allen,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Eng- 
land's Wooden  Walls,"  2  large  vols,  with 
numerous  engravings. 

Blackwood's  Standard  Novels,  by  Gait 
and  others,  are  in  course  of  publication  in 
monthly  volumes,  with  illustrations  by 
PhiZ|  Cltnikshaiik,  fcc. 
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THE    PEACE    MOVEMENT. 

It  will  be  refreshing  to  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  as- 
perities of  political  contention,  occasionally  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  the  movements  which  have  for  their  object  the  pacification  of 
the  embattled  world.  Though,  to  them,  the  day  when  *'  the  sword 
shall  be  beaten  into  the  ploughshare"  may  appear  far  distant,  they 
will  rejoice  to  have  presented  to  them  the  possibility  of  a  higher 
and  holier  state  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  exhibited ;  they  will 
rejoice  to  turn  from  "  the  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is 
filled,"  to  bring  home  the  time  when  men  shall  learn  war  no  more 
for  ever. 

The  Peace  Movement,  at  the  worst,  is  looked  upon  as  a  harm- 
less abstraction.  It  has  to  encounter  the  indifference  rather  than 
the  enmity  of  the  world.  Unlike  other  reforms,  it  does  not  array 
our  selfishness  against  it.  No  one  would  if  he  could  restrain  the 
tongue  or  pen  of  its  advocates.  Fighting  is  not  loved  for  fight- 
ing's sake.  War,  by  reflecting  men,  is  looked  upon  but  as  a 
choice  of  evils ;  as  a  sad  necessity  ;  as  the  scourge  of  God  upon 
the  guilty  nations.  It  is  not  now  pretended  that  it  brings  any 
blessing  in  its  train ;  if  it  ward  off  some  greater  evil,  it  has  ac- 
complished the  only  good  result  claimed  for  it  even  by  the  most 
belligerent.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  it  was  classed  with  the 
natural  evils,  —  with  the  earthquake  and  the  storm.  It  is  felt  to 
be  a  moral  evil,  the  consequence  of  bitter  selfishness,  the  product 
of  the  lusts  and  passions  of  men.  In  itself,  for  itself,  war  has  now 
DO  friends ;  peace  and  the  peacemakers  no  enemies.  Every  one  is 
therefore  prepared,  not  only  to  listen  attentively  to  the  advocates 
of  peace,  but  to  reverence  those  who  have  fully  imbued  their  own 
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hearts  with  the  mild,  and  forgiving,  and  self-sacrificing  principles 
which  they  advocate  ;  especially  if  they  manifest  a  trustful  confi- 
dence in  man,  and  a  firm  faith  in  the  ultimate  spread  of  the  truth* 
The  enthusiasm  and  the  high  moral  aims  of  such  men  endear  them 
to  us.  We  love  them  for  their  faith,  their  hope,  their  zeal,  and  bid 
them  '  God  speed'  in  their  attempts  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  the 
world,  and  to  take  from  oflf  the  neck  of  the  people  everyyoke, 
save  that  yoke  which  is  light  and  easy  to  be  borne.  We  cannot 
help  admitting,  that  if  unsuccessful  in  the  one  great  ultimate  ob- 
ject, they  labor  not  in  vain  i  that  if  they  fail  to  show  us  the  sun 
of  righteousness  already  risen,  they  point  us  to  the  purple  sky  of 
the  east,  which  betokens  a  brighter  light  beneath  the  horizon, 
and  which  is  already  dissipating  the  mists  and  darkness  of  the 
night. 

To  this  subject  we  have  long  desired  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  the  Democratic  Review.  Let  us  in  the  first  place 
fix  it  on  the  extent  of  the  evil  against  which  the  advocates  of  the 
Peace  Movement  contend  ;  let  us  endeavor  to  estimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  object,  by  tracing  out  some  of  the  consequences 
of  the  martial  spirit,  which  in  former  times  reigned  in  every 
heart,  and  which  even  now,  though  weakened,  retains  its  domin- 
ion. Look  to  England  ;  the  supposed  prosperity  of  this  nation  is 
believed  to  be  the  result  of  her  military  spirit.  She  has  been  al- 
most continually,  from  the  Norman  conquest  down  to  the  present 
time,  in  conflict  with  some  other  nation.  Her  military  posts  raise 
themselves  up  in  defiance  all  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  earth; 
her  floating  batteries  trouble  the  waters  of  the  whole  world.  Her 
military  spirit  has  gone  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  for 
conquest.  The  blood  of  her  sons  has  moistened  every  soil,  the 
bones  of  her  children  have  whitened  every  land.  Even  now,  that 
she  may  protect  her  trade,  her  warlike  energy  is  employed  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  peaceful  Chinese !  Has  not  the  same  spirit  which 
fired  the  blood  of  the  northern  savage,  when  he  overran  the 
island  now  the  "  mistress  of  the  ocean,''  continued  to  manifest 
itself  through  generation  after  generation  to  the  present  day  1  Is 
it  not  the  love  of  conquest,  seeking  good  for  itself  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  others,  which  has  thus  acquired  and  retained  dominion  over 
tbe  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  1  Unlovely  as  is  this  trait  of  char- 
acter, pirate-like,  robber-like  as  it  is,  opposed  directly  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  Christianity,  till  of  late  few  have  been  so  bold 
as  to  question  it. 

We  allude  not  invidiously  to  England ;  we  have  selected  her 
for  an  example,  because  it  is  easier  to  see  the  mist  which  hangs 
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over  otherf,  than  that  in  which  we  are  ourtelvea  enveloped.  The 
•ame  red  stream  flows  in  our  yeina,  and  this  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
is  pre-eminent  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  We  vaunt  ourselves  that 
we  are  as  skilful  in  shedding  blood,  and  as  ready  and  willing  to 
encounter  a  foe  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  the  most  warlike.  Our 
homes  in  this  land  are  mainly  by  conquest ;  we  fought  side  by 
side  with  England  as  her  colonies ;  the  birth«throe  of  our  nation 
was  in  the  field  of  blood ;  the  martial  spirit  was  revived  in  our 
last  contest  with  England  ;  and  even  now  there  are  many  among 
us  ready  to  *'  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war''  for  a  narrow  strip  of  waste 
land  on  our  eastern  borders.  Could  we  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,  we  need  not  look  abroad  for  an  instance  of  the  deep  im« 
btting  of  the  spirit  of  war. 

In  fact,  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  lovers  of  the  fight  to 
a  degree  unsurpassed  by  any  other,  the  martial  spirit  has  been  the 
master  of  the  civilized  world,  looking  down  upon  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  the  common  people  as  of  no  worth,  regarding  them 
as  but  the  counters  in  the  game.  The  nations  of  Europe  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  ever  at  peace.  Their  nominal  peace  is  but 
as  a  truce  between  contending  armies,  that  they  may  rest  a  while 
and  bury  their  dead ;  continuing  to  stand  face  to  face,  ready  at 
the  signal  to  rush  forward  for  the  destruction  of  each  other. 
There  is  no  peace  for  the  nations  confronting  each  other  with 
vast  armaments,  each  jealous  of  its  national  *'  glory,"  proud  of  its 
strength  to  rend  and  destroy.  It  is  never  a  settled  calm  with 
them.  There  is  nothing*to  bind  down  into  subjection  the  con* 
flieting  elements.  Even  when  the  sun  shines  out  over  them,  when 
the  storm  is  hushed,  the  thick  dark  clouds  still  skirt  the  horizon ; 
let  the  wind  but  change,  and  the  whole  heavens  are  hung  with 
darkness.  Whether  the  battle  rage  or  not,  is  beyond  human  con- 
trol. It  depends  on  accident.  A  mistake  in  diplomacy,  the  irritat 
ble  temper  of  some  public  functionary,  the  caprice  of  the  leader 
of  a  party,  a  mob  on  the  frontier,  a  foolish  mistake  of  a  navy  ofil« 
cer,  will  pronounce  the,  sentence  of  death  upon  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, cause  the  widow's  groan  and  the  orphan's  cry.  The  lusts 
of  the  Corsicanxyoked  seventeen  populous  nations  to  the  battle- 
car.  Human  life  and  human  happiness  thus,  as  it  were,  rest  on  the 
turn  of  the  die.  There  is  no  security  for  man.  He  holds  all  that 
he  values  subject  to  the  will,  to  the  vices,  to  the  mistakes  of  a 
few!  It  is  against  this  galling  aristocracy,  this  worst  of  despot- 
ism, that  the  advocate  for  peace  contends.  He  would  deliver 
the  world  from  this  abject  bondage,  and  throw  down  the  altars  of 
this  blind  butcher-god,  whose  murdered  victin)s  have  been  aa 
countless  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore. 
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We  e«i  readily  see  how  the  world  has  been  made  subject  to 
the  Bword.  The  davery  of  the  people  hat  deicended  from  gen* 
oration  to  goBeration*  The  oecupation  of  our  far-off  ancestors 
was  war  —  the  destruction  of  human  life ;  their  favorite  amuse* 
meat  was  hunting — the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  animals.  The 
thirst  for  blood,  child  after  child,  was  drawn  in  with  the  moth* 
or's  milk,  stimulated  by  nursery  rhymes,  inflamed  in  early  youth 
by  a  warlike  literature^  The  sword  was  tho  ornament  for  the  gen* 
ileman ;  the  use  of  it,  the  only  means  of  distinction.  The  song 
af  the  poet,  the  smile  of  beauty,  the  favor  of  the  king,  the  bless* 
fng  of  the  priest,  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  completed  the 
work  of  hardening  men's  hearts,  so  that  they  could  seek  to 
destroy  each  x)ther,  on  any  occasion,  whenever  and  wherever 
the  leaders  deemed  it  for  their  interest  that  the  work  of  death 
should  begin.  This  has  continued  for  ages  as  if  there  was  no 
way  of  escape  from  the  curse.  It  has  been  submitted  to  as  a 
pestilence*  that  could  not  be  overcome,  as  a  plague  that  could  not 
be  stayed ;  nay,  not  only  submitted  to,  but,  catching  the  ferocity 
one  man  from  another,  by  appeals  to  their  patriotism,  their  chiv- 
alry, their  contempt  of  danger,  they  were  made  to  delight  in  the 
carnage  of  the  fight. 

Even  Christianity  has  been  haraeesed  to  the  war^hariot ;  the 
religion  which  with  her  first  breath  proclaimed  good-will  to  man, 
which  was  nurtured  and  strengthened  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  who 
eacrifieed  their  own  lives  for  others^  good^ — which  ever  spoke  in 
accents  of  univorsal  love,  saying,  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him ;  if  ho  be  athirst,  give  him  drink, — this  faith  of  love  and  mer- 
cy, of- meekness  and  charity,  has  been  forced,  with  unwilling  lips, 
to  Mess  those  on  whom  restetfa  the  curse  of  God — those  who  are 
^*  swift  to  shed  blood."  Nay,  nay !  man  never  has  bad  the  bold- 
ness thus  wholly  to  corrupt  the  truth.  It  is  only  the  war  of  self- 
defence,  of  national  protection,  over  which  the  pure  white  robe 
of  Christianity  has  been  thrown*  Thus  saith  the  priest — but  the 
soldier  has  stretched  his  Christian  right  to  battle,  to  cover  his  deeds, 
whether  he  fought  at  home  or  abroad,  to  attack  or  repel,  wheth- 
er be  contended  with  his  own  countryman  or  with  the  foreigner, 
with  his  next  door  neighbor  or  the  far-off  Indian,  on  any  ground, 
for  any  purpose^  And  none  spoke  to  him  of  the  wrong  —  there 
came  no  voice  of  warning  to  his  ears.  The  priest  was  silent — how 
could  he  speak  %  Was  not  his  very  church  hung  with  the  trophies 
of  war  ^ 

It  is  true  that  George  Pox  and  his  peaceful  followers,  and 
some  other  small  sects,  have  lifted  up  their  voices  against  war. 
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They  eradicated  from  their  own  breasts  the  militarj  spirit.  But 
these  men  were  o(  the  people^  of  narrow  views,  and  of  plebeian  blood* 
They  were  despised  and  looked  down  npon.  Their  light  could 
not  penetrate  the  camp,  or  throw  its  rays  upon  the  council  boards 
Individuals,  isolated  men^  in  every  age,  have  also  written  and 
spoken  against  the  horrors  of  war,  and  of  the  opposition  of  the 
martial  spirit  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  But  in  vain.  The  still 
small  voice  was  overwhelmed  by  the  shouts  and  the  thunders  of 
the  battle-field. 

In  our  own  country,  Benjamin  Franklin  has  the  high  distinction 
of  being  the  first  advocate  of  peace,  of  being  perhaps  the  first 
statesman  in  the  whole  world,  who  publicly  and  forcibly  attempt* 
ed  to  stem  the  tide  of  opinion,  and  to  bear  down  on  the  custom 
of  war.  He  had  seen  its  horrors  in  the  battles  of  the  Revolntioni 
he  deplored  the  mad  passions  which  they  excited,  and  mourned 
over  the  wide-spread  desolation  of  this  sanguinary  contest,  and 
declared  that  the  time  would  come,  when  men  would  no  longer 
thus  butcher  each  other.  His  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom  an* 
ticipated  the  movement  of  these  latter  days.  We  refer  for  proof, 
that  he  had  raised  himself  far  above  the  common  tone  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  war,  to  his  correspondence  with  David  Hartly,  the  British 
minister.  It  is  full  of  the  zeal  and  philanthropy  of  the  peace-re- 
former. The  following  are  extracts :  —  ^'  I  received  your  favor 
of  the  20th  Sept.,  containing  your  very  judicious  proposition  for 
securing  the  spectators  in  the  play-house  from  the  danger  of 

fire But  what  are  the  lives  of  a  few  idle  haunters 

of  play-houses  compared  with  the  many  thousands  of  worthy  men, 
and  of  honest  industrious  families,  destroyed  by  this  devilish  war ! 
0  that  we  could  find  some  invention  to  stop  the  spreading  of  the 
flames,  and  to  put  an  end  to  so  horrid  a  conflagration."  Again 
he  speaks  of  means  to  make  treaties  more  durable  ;  still  further, 
in  a  letter  to  Hartly,  he  says :  '^  What  think  you  of  a  proposition, 
if  I  should  make  it,  of  a  family  compact  between  England,  France, 
and  America.  America  would  be  indeed  happy,  if  she  could  be 
the  means  of  uniting  in  perpetual  peace  her  father  and  her  bus- 
band.  What  repeated  follies  are  these  repeated  wars  1  You  can« 
not  want  to  conquer  or  govern  each  other  ;  why  then  be  continu* 
ally  employed  in  injuring  and  destroying  each  other.  How  many 
excellent  things  might  have  been  done  to  promote  the  internal 
welfare  of  each  country ;  what  bridges,  roads,  canals,  and  other 
useful  public  works,  tending  to  the  common  felicity,  might  have 
been  made  and  established  with  the  money  and  men  foolishly 
spent  during  the  last  seven  centuries,  by  our  mad  wars  in  doing 
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one  another  mischief.  Yoa  are  near  neighbors,  and  each  hare 
very  respectable  qualities.  Learn  to  be  quiet  and  respect  each 
other's  rights.  Ton  are  all  Christians.  One  is  the  Most  Chris- 
tian  King,  the  other  is  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Manifest  the  pro- 
priety of  these  titles  by  yonr  future  conduct.  '  By  thu^  says 
Christ,  ^  shall  all  men  know  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
another.'    Seek  peace  and  ensue  it." 

They  who  would  further  ascertain  Franklin's  opinions  on  the 
subject  are  referred  to  his  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
privateering ;  to  his  apologue  of  the  angels  beholding  a  naval 
engagement,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley  ;  to  his  peace  suggestions 
in  his  correspondence  with  B.  Vaugban,  Esq.  Beside  these, 
Franklin  made  many  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the  law 
of  nations,  having  for  their  object  the  overcoming  of  the  war 
spirit.  In  this  work  he  found  able  coadjutors  among  the  fathers 
of  our  republic.  They  were  just  from  the  battle,  and  the  pov* 
erty  and  moral  degradation  of  the  people,  the  fiscal  embarrass- 
ments, the  wrong  tone  of  public  opinion,  impressed  them  with 
the  necessity  of  doing  what  they  could  to  avert  other  conflicts. 
**  The  journals  of  the  Congress  of  the  "Confederation,"  says  a 
sound  writer,  *^  are  full  of  such  programmes  as  now  emanate  only 
from  the  bureaux  of  our  Peace  Societies."  How  striking  the 
contrast  in  the  feelings  of  these  patriotic  men,  with  the  war 
mania  of  many  of  our  present  legislators.  It  would  seem  that  a 
war  in  the  bock-ground,  and  one  in  our  onward  path,  present  very 
different  aspects.  How  readily  in  the  midst  of  God's  blessings 
do  men  forget  the  consequences  of  his  frown ! 

So  it  ever  has  been.  Peace  soon  called  the  public  attention 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  war;  and  as  our 
country  increased  in  population,  and  gathered  in  of  the  world's 
riches,  the  horrors  of  the  battle  were  forgotten  —  the  pain  and 
weakness  of  disease  fading  away  from  the  mind  with  returning 
health  and  strength.  It  was  not  until  another  war  with  Oreat 
Britain  that  the  present  permanent  Peace  Movement  commenced. 
The  foundation  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  laid  in 
the  year  1815.  Similar  institutions  were  established  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  Europe,  and  an  active  corre- 
spondence commenced,  and  has  been  kept  up  between  these  dis- 
tant associations.  The  formation  of  the  first  Peace  Society  in 
England  was  not,  however,  in  consequence  of,  but  simultaneous 
with,  that  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Noah  Worcester  was  the 
founder  of  the  first  society  in  this  country  ;  William  Pitt  Scarlet 
first  excited  the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  this  subject.  The 
ground  first  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  in 
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opposition  to  war  not  strictly  defensive ;  but  soon  this  ground 
was  foand  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose  ^  it  was  not  firm  enough  to 
bear  the  intrenchment  of  peace.  Public  opinion  drove  (he  friends 
of  peace  to  a  higher  stand. '  Every  nation  had  its  favorite  war  to 
be  justified  on  the  plea  of  national  safety.  Even  Bonaparte 
fought  only  on  the  defensive  —  as  he  said.  The  excused,  justifi- 
able fight  was  always  the  fight  then  to  be  fought  —  the  popular 
war,  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  then  engaged.  Each  na- 
tion for  itself  separated  its  own  battles  from  the  mass  of  crime  in 
which  they  were  mingled,  and  rejoiced  in  them,  —  thus  incasing 
pollution  in  fine  gold,  and  holding  it  up  for  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  therefore  super- 
seded by  the  American  Peace  Society,  organized  in  the  year  1828, 
of  which  William  Ladd  was  the  first  President,  continuing  in 
ofiice  till  his  death.  The  constitution  of  this  Society  declares 
that  all  war  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Besides  the  efibrts 
of  Worcester,  Scarlett,  and  Ladd,  there  has  sprung  up  a  host  of 
others  all  over  this  country,  who  are  continuing  the  impulse 
given  to  the  eause.  In  France  the  Society  for  the  spread  of 
Christian  Morals  have  devoted  a  part  of  their  efforts  to  this 
branch  of  reform.  Count  de  Sellon  of  Geneva  also  founded  a 
peace  society  there,  and  with  untiring  benevolence  devoted  him- 
self to  this  and  kindred  works.  In  Englsnd  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Permanent  and  Universal  Peace  continue  their  exer- 
tions resolutely  and  efiiciently,  and  the  labors  of  the  British  phi- 
lanthropists are  felt  throughout  every  part  of  that  nation.  This 
is  an  auspicious  beginning  of  the  movement.  There  is  now  scarce 
a  town,  district,  or  neighborhood,  where  the  question  of  the  un- 
justifiable character  of  war  is  not  discussed.  By  the  pens  of 
Worcester,  and  Ladd,  and  Channing,  and  many  others  in  this 
country  — of  Scarlett,  Thrush,  Clarkson,  Dymond,  and  their  coad- 
jutors in  England —  of  great  and  gooa  men  all  over  the  world — the 
peace  doctrines  are  becoming  gradually  infused  into  the  public 
mind.  The  peace  literature  is  now  no  small  addition  to  our 
libraries ;  the  periodical  press  has  teemed  with  a  constant  flow  of 
articles  on  the  subject ;  tracts  have  been  scattered  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  lectures  and  lyceum  discussions  have 
driven  the  subject  home  to  the  fireside  of  almost  every  man.  A 
movement  so  general  is  not  without  a  strong  claim  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  politician.  A  reasonable  success  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  zeal  with  which  these  reformers  work,  for  had  they  found 
the  shield  against  their  attack  impenetrable,  they  would  before 
this  have  given  up  their  warfare.  So  far  from  being  discouraged, 
they  never  were  more  confident  of  success  than  at  present ;  for 
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though  on«  of  their  leaden  has  heen  taken  from  them,  his  spirit 
remains  to  incite  them  continually  to  new  efforts  in  hehalf  of  the 
cause  he  has  bequeathed  to  them. 

But  what  has  been  done  1  we  hear  asked.  What  has  been  effect- 
ed by  all  this  machinery  1  You  cannot  point  to  the  disarming 
of  the  nations ;  not  one  has  adopted  in  practice  the  principles  of 
peace ;  the  flow  of  human  blood  has  not  been  stopped ;  the  pre* 
paration  for  shedding  blood  has  not  been  stayed.  This  is  true. 
But  remember,  a  great  change  is  to  be  effected  inwardly  before  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  outward  conduct.  From  the  position  of  a 
nation  glorying  in  war,  regarding  it  as  the  instrument  of  her  pros- 
perity, the  cherished  employment  for  the  energies  of  her  most 
distinguished  sons,  to  the  full  stature  of  a  Christian  people  seek* 
ing '  others'  good  rather  than  their  own,  the  distance  is  mighty 
indeed.  It  is  not  to  be  traversed  in  one  age.  The  onward  path 
is  indeed  a  long  one«  It  reaches  from  the  battle-field  to  a  far-off 
Eden,  to  a  paradise  upon  earth  now  but  dimly  seen  with  the 
strongest  eye  of  faith.  Happy  if  men  have  entered  this  path — ^nay, 
happy  if  they  linger  at  the  opening,  and  then  point  out  to  each 
other  the  angel  forms  and  ''  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,"  who 
now,  with  the  grossness  of  the  flesh  thrown  off,  are  still  inviting 
them  to  enter  the  path  they  loved  while  on  earth. 

Light  has  been  scattered  on  this  subject.  There  has  been,  we 
believe,  a  great  change  in  public  opinion.  Though  the  fire  has 
not  been  quenched,  it  has  been  kept  in  subjection  ^  though  the  war 
trumpet  is  still  continually  sounding  upon  the  ear,  its  notes  have 
become  harsh  and  grating  to  millions.  Though  the  war  spirit  is 
not  openly  rebuked  by  the  people,  in  every  circle  it  is  lamented. 
The  war  speeches  are  heard  in  silence,  or,  if  applauded  by  the  un- 
reflecting, no  echo  of  admiration  comes  back  to  reward  the  efforts 
of  the  ^^  provokers  of  strife."  Though  our  newspaper  press  is 
often  full  of  fight,  it  has  but  taken  its  cue  from  the  noisy  patriot 
who  raises  the  war-cry  as  of  old,  forgetting  that  it  has  lost  its 
charm  among  the  people.  "Maine,"  said  William  Ladd,  "  is  my 
home ;  I  know  the  people  well.  I  have  seen  the  tears  on  the  cheek 
of  men  when  they  were  speaking  of  the  rash  resolutions  of  their 
legislature — laboring  men  too,  the  bone  and  muscle.  I  know  the 
feeling  of  this  State  ;  they  have  not  the  war-fever.  It  is  the  con- 
test of  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  to  outdo  each  other  in  this 
noisy  patriotism.  It  is  the  ofl&ce-holders  and  the  office-seekers, 
who  raise  the  war-cry.  They  are  indeed  noisy,  for  one  idle  grass- 
hopper will  make  a  whole  field  vocal  with  his  shrill  note,  while 
thousands  of  industrious  ants  are  silently  at  work." 

We  would  not  overrate  the  results  of  the  Peace  Movement,  for 
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that  which  men  acknowledge  has  been  done,  is  enough  to  make 
it  cherished,  and  to  encoarage  its  friends  in  their  future  kbors. 
The  cause  is  onward.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. In  the  court  of  royalty,  at  the  cabinet  meeting,  its  influ- 
ence is  felt.  Collisions  of  interest,  which  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  would  have  plunged  nations  into  war,  are  now  amicably  set- 
tled. The  custom  of  arbitration  and  of  mediatorship  is  almost 
incorporated  into  the  law  of  nations.  The  favorable  ear  which 
has  been  lent  to  the  proposal  of  the  establishment  of  a  Congress 
of  Nations,  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  demon- 
strates that  the  determination  of  the  wise  and  good,  to  lessen  the 
occasions  of  hostility,  is  felt  by  every  statesman.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  tempering  down  of  the  war  tone,  a  growing  spirit  of  mu- 
tual concession  among  the  principal  nations,  and  an  increasing 
repugnance  to  war  among  every  enlightened  people. 

We  do  not  claim  for  the  Peace  Movement  proper  the  whole 
merit  of  this  change.  Other  causes  are  in  constant  action.  These 
are  the  extension  of  commerce  and  the  frequency  of  intercommu- 
nication— the  kindly  aflections  flowing  from  heart  to  heart,  silent- 
ly, noiselessly  ;  for  every  keel  that  cuts  the  wave  form#  a  path- 
way for  love  to  travel  in.  There  is,  too,  the  spread  of  democratic 
principles,  which  go  side  by  side  with  the  principles  of  peace. 
Sound  democracy  ever  contends  against  restrictive  systems,  na- 
tional barriers,  the  setting  up  of  men's  lives  and  mesns  of  happi- 
ness against  the  lives  and  happiness  of  other  men,  for  the  gain  of 
the  few.  Its  charm  is  that  it  proclaims  good- will  to  men.  Thou- 
sands flock  to  its  standard  because  it  is  set  up  on  the  broad  plat- 
form of  universal  brotherhood,  while  the  banner  of  aristocracy 
floats  over  the  war-castle,  the  lord  of  which  but  feeds  his  vassals 
that  they  may  have  strength  to  fight  for  him.  In  Europe  the  . 
governments  of  some  of  the  most  belligerent  nations  are  not  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  the  afiections  of  the  people  for  them  to  encoun- 
ter safely  the  shock  of  war.  The  governed  have  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  rulers  to  make  it  expedient  for  the  nation  to  mea- 
sure its  strength  with  its  adversaries.  Add  to  this  the  national 
debts — the  bondage  of  the  many  to  the  capitalist — the  price  which 
the  people  pay  for  national  glory.  The  over-loaded  beast  of  bur- 
den already  staggers  under  the  weight ;  increase  it,  and  he  will 
be  broken  down  altogether.  Again ;  in  olden  times  there  were 
but  two  classes  of  men,  the  nobles  and  the  people  ;  now  a  third 
estate  has  raised  itself  up— the  merchants — strong  in  wealth,  in 
intelligence,  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interest.  They  have  no 
war  spirit,  for  the  battle  is  death  to  them ;  and  their  influence  is 
strengthening  all  over  the  world.    The  capitalists,  they  who  hold 
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the  Iccy^  of  the  world's  treasnrei,  hnrt  a  growing  dislike  to  nation- 
al debts.  The  Jew  does  not  now  crouch  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
as  be  once  did ;  royalty  itself,  ere  it  can  prepare  for  war,  mast  go 
"  on  'change." 

But  it  is  in  this  country  that  the  martial  spirit  has  received  its 
greatest  check  i  it  is  here  that  the  pacific  principles  will  first  be 
adopted.  Our  political  institutions  direct  the  energies  of  every 
mind  to  questions  of  reform.  While  we  love  and  reverence  our 
fatbers,  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  they  attained  to  all 
truth.  Their  path  was  onward,  and  we  best  manifest  our  duty  to 
them  by  pressing  forward  ourselves.  They  cut  down  the  forest, 
•  and  planted  the  grain,  but  there  is  no  reason  that  we  should  sufifer 
the  unsightly  stumps  to  remain  in  the  field,  because  they  had  not 
the  strength  to  eradicate  them  ;  —  they  will  yield  to  us,  for  time 
has  weakened  the  roots  which  fastened  them  to  the  soil.  Our 
people  are  not  deterred  from  the  discussion  of  new  opinions 
merely  because  they  are  new.  The  cry  of  Radicalism  does  not 
close  the  ear  to  truth.  The  people  will  inquire  for  themselves 
of  this  matter ;  they  will  not  wear  any  chain  because  their  fathers 
were  thus  in  bondage.  They  begin  to  suspect  that  the  poor  man, 
the  strong-sinewed  working-man,  the  labor-blackened  artisan,  has 
equal  rights  to  life  and  to  the  means  of  happiness  with  the  rich  and 
educated.  They  begin  to  ask  some  radical  questions  on  this 
subject.  Are  we,  say  they,  to  be  cut  off  from  our  usual  employ- 
ments by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  thus  driven  by  a  fear  of  star- 
vation into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  be  changed  from  freemen 
into  the  veriest  slaves,  whose  every  motion  is  controlled  by  oth- 
ers 1  Are  we  to  fill  the  ditch  with  our  bodies  that  our  masters 
may  pass  over  dry-shod  1  Nay,  say  they,  it  is  unequal,  unfair 
that  we  should  be  shot  at  for  a  shilling  a  day,  while  others, 
whose  lives  are  no  dearer  than  ours,  whose  wives  and  children 
love  them  no  better  than  do  ours,  after  being  educated  as  ofiicers 
at  the  public  expense,  receive  ample  pay,  and  all  the  glory  of  the 
victory.  And  this  too  while  the  owners  of  the  country's  wealth, 
for  which  we  fight,  tread  on  Brussels  carpets,  and,  lolling  on  soft 
sofas,  are  out  of  harm's  way,  rejoicing  perhaps  that  a  victory  has 
been  won,  the  price  of  which  has  been  the  destruction  of  ten 
thousand  of  us.  If  a  war  be  needed  for  the  good  of  our  common 
country,  let  its  dangers  and  privations  be  common  too.  These 
questions  are  already  asked  in  whispers  all  over  the  land.  They 
will  be  shouted  in  the  ears  of  our  politicians  ere  long.  We  have 
known  a  large  audience  to  draw  the  deep  breath  of  indignation 
when  was  read  before  them  the  cool  calculation  of  a  minister  of 
war,  deducting  from  his  efficient  force  one-third  of  a  large  aniqr» 
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at  the  consumption  by  disease  alone  of  a  single  campaign.  It 
was  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen  —  a  thing  of  coarse  —  this  consign- 
ing thousands  of  men  to  sickness,  wo,  and  certain  death,  —  and 
done  too  with  more  composure  than  it  would  cost  a  humane  man 
to  direct  a  troublesome  kitten  to  be  destroyed.  No  wonder  that 
the  people  felt  indignation  at  the  low  value  thus  put  upon  human 
Ufe! 

Carlyle  has  said  that ''  the  common  people  are  always  in  favor 
of  war,  for  then  there  is  a  demand  for  the  common  people — to 
be  shot."  Not  exactly  so  with  us.  It  may  be  so  in  a  starving 
population,  whose  only  chance  for  life  is  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army ;  in  a  country  from  which  corn-laws  bar  out  the  food  of 
the  people,  aud  whose  factories  are  closed  by  the  restrictive  sys- 
tems of  the  neighboring  nations ;  where  a  man  with  a  soul  is  of 
less  value  than  the  dogs  in  a  nobleman's  kennel.  Thank  God 
that  our  people  are  not  driven  to  this  extremity.  They  feel  that 
they  have  souls,  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  family  of  man,  and 
while  their  love  of  their  country  is  not  surpassed  by  any  on  earth, 
they  know  what  they  can  justly  and  fairly  ask  of  their  richer 
brethren.  The  time  has  almost  gone  by  when  the  whole  burden 
of  war,  both  its  suffering  and  its  consequent  taxation,  can  be 
thrown  on  them,  while  the  educated,  the  weaUhy,  the  influential, 
touch  not  the  burden  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  For  who 
feels  the  burden  of  taxation  save  the  poor  man,  whose  comforta 
are  abridged  by  it,  whose  bread  for  his  wife  and  children  is  les- 
sened by  it  1  What  is  the  war  debt  but  the  mortgage  to  the  cap- 
italist of  the  very  sinews  of  the  people,  which  must  create  the 
value  that  is  to  discharge  it  1  This  is  radicalism  indeed,  but  it  is 
radicalism  which  has  some  definite  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
the  most  conservative  among  us. 

What  has  the  statesman  to  complain  of  in  all  this  %  You  have 
spoken  loud  and  strong  of  human  brotherhood.  You  have  pre- 
sented before  the  people  a  scroll,  bearing,  in  large  letters,  the 
words  *'  equal  rights J^  They  have  rejoiced  to  read  them,  but  now 
ask  you  to  unroll  your  paper,  that  they  may  also  read  down  to  the 
very  end.  They  have  been  taught  some  welcome  truths,  and 
they  long  for  further  light.  The  starving  population  of  Europe 
ar#  our  brethren,  and  you  that  have  taught  us  this  great  truth, 
that  have  excited  our  sympathies  toward  them,  and  made  us  love 
and  pity  them,  will  you  now  ask  us  to  shoot  down  these  men 
whom  degpradation  has  driven  to  the  army,  because  the  govern- 
ment which  oppresses  them  has  also  injured  usi  You  have  read 
the  people  some  lessons  in  the  philosophy  of  war,  and  they  begin 
4o  love  the  study,  and  have  some  hesitation  in  placing  themselvea 
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where  they  muBt  kill  or  be  killed,  because  of  di«pute«  which,  if 
yoQ  possessed  sufficient  magnanimity,  sufficient  confidence  in 
their  practical  good  sense,  could  have  been  at  once  amicably  ad- 
justed. 

The  experiment  of  the  unfolding  of  the  democratic  principle — 
(we  use  the  word  democratic  as  denoting  the  elevation  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  binding  them  together  in  bands  of  a  common  brotherhood, 
creating  a  mutual  interest  in  each  other,  the  prostration  of  every 
institution  which  enables  a  few  injuriously  to  affect  the  interest 
of  others) — is  opening  a  new  avenue  to  men's  minds,  and  prepar- 
ing the  people  to  learn  of  Him  '*  who  spake  as  never  man  spake." 

We  do  not  pretend  that  our  political  institutions  are  perfect,  or 
that  no  evil  follows  the  wandering  of  the  people  into  untried  paths, 
where  no  ancient  land-marks  nor  guide-posts  are  set  up.  We  do 
not  pretend  that  the  people  are  fully  enlightened.  Far  from  it. 
They  see  yet  but  partially.  Their  eyes  are  not  fully  opened. 
Yet  with  the  light  they  have,  they  are  boldly  and  earnestly  in 
progress.  The  public  mind  is  deeply  excited.  Long  established 
opinions,  the  customs  of  ages,  are  intently  examined ;  and  when 
satisfied  of  former  errors,  they  have  the  self-confidence,  the  moral 
courage  to  uproot  them.  The  new  truth  that  has  penetrated  the 
masses,  is  mainly  this : — that  there  is  much  wo  and  wretchedness, 
poverty  and  degradation,  carnage  and  oppression  in  the  world,  not 
necessarily  there ;  that  the  wrongs  done  by  man  to  man  are  not 
fro  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  from  the  imperfect  structure 
of  society ;  that  the  gnawing  hunger  of  a  whole  population,  the 
abject  bondage  of  many  people,  the  degradation  of  millions,  made 
machines  of  that  they  may  be  better  soldiers — the  rivers  of  blood 
that  have  been  shed — that  all  these  are  not  of  God's  appointment, 
but  the  result  of  the  bitter  selfishness  of  the  few ;  and  that  they, 
the  people,  have  in  times  past  been  made  slaves  of,  that  they  might 
be  the  scourges  of  each  other,  not  for  their  own  profit  or  pleas- 
ure, but  to  minister  to  the  lusts  and  passions  of  those  who  control 
the  movements  of  the  nations.  They  begin  to  suspect  the  wis- 
dom which  seeks  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  by  opposing  man  to 
man,  and  by  exciting  in  him  the  most  ferocious  passions  for  mu- 
tual self-destruction.  Where  is  the  good  of  all  this  1  ask  the  peo- 
ple. To  whose  advantage  is  it  1  The  good  comes  not  to  us.  ^t 
destroys  us. 

If  our  political  institutions  are  sound,  their  tendency  is  to  ele- 
vate the  people,  to  diffuse  the  comforts  of  life  among  them  all,  to 
extend  refinement  of  feeling  and  activity  of  mind  through  the 
whole  mass ;  to  improve  the  morals,  and  to  call  out  into  full  ex* 
ercise  the  social  feelings,  the  spirit  of  love  and  mutual  kindness. 
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Now  war  is  the  opposing  principle,  the  antagonist  of  all  this,  and 
of  coarse  conflicts  with  the  spirit  of  our  republican  government. 
One  unavoidable  consequence  of  war,  is  the  unequal  distribution 
of  property.  It  absorbs  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  fill  still 
further  the  coffers  of  the  rich.  National  experience  in  Europe 
proves  this.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  extorted  from  the  people 
to  be  returned,  dollars  to  the  few,  cents  to  the  many ;  and  the 
war  debt,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  the  mortgage  of  every  man's 
sinews  and  muscles  to  the  capitalist.  War  is  necessarily  an  aris- 
toeratical  state ;  the  same  relative  distinction  extends  all  over  the 
land  as  is  seen  in  the  ships  of  war, — ^the  princely  state-room  for 
the  master,  the  hammock  for  the  men, — the  one  enjoying  ample 
space  and  the  free  air  in  his  luxurious  cabin,  the  others  crowded 
below  in  a  mass,  to  breathe  the  suffocating  odors  of  the  hold.  It 
is,  we  repeat,  necessarily  so  ;  war  cannot  be  waged  without  these 
unjust  distinctions.  The  many  must  become  subject  to  the  few, 
the  money  interest  must  be  the  lord  of  the  ascendent,  and  when 
Peace  returns  she  finds  the  habit  of  command  in  some,  the  wil- 
lingness to  yield  in  others,  firmly  fastened  upon  the  nation.  The 
government,  fused  ip  the  furnace  of  war,  assumes  the  shape  which 
the  exigencies  of  war  demand  ;  it  takes  the  mould  of  the  battle, 
and  peace  only  cools  down  the  mass  into  adamantine  hardness, 
which  ever  after  bears  down  upon  the  people  with  a  crushing 
weight.  It  was  the  demand  for  leaders  in  the  fight  which  created 
a  nobility,  and  it  is  the  continuance  of  the  martial  spirit  which 
still  buoys  them  up  above  the  level  of  common  men. 

We  have  recurred  to  this  view  of  the  subject  to  show  that  our 
relative  position  as  a  nation,  that  our  republican  institutions,  fa- 
vor the  spread  of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  It  is  our- popular 
government,  our  democratic  reference  to  the  good  of  the  people, 
the  bold  radical  spirit  among  us,  which  will  not  rest  satisfied  with 
a  lie  because  the  lie  has  been .  told  for  ages,  which  makes  our 
country  the  proper  field  for  the  spread  of  this  reform,  and  en- 
courages the  philanthropist  in  this  blessed  work. 

We  do  not  pretend,  as  we  before  said,  that  the  people  are  fully 
enlightened  on  this  subject.  There  are  yet  many  in  utter  dark- 
ness, many  whose  prejudices  against  some  one  foreign  nation 
have  been  industriously  kept  alive.  There  are  others,  too,  the 
alarmists  by  trade,  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  for  bread  —  so 
reckless  of  consequences  to  others,  that  they  Vire  ever  ready  to 
hail  with  joy  any  commotion  which  shall  break  up  the  present 
relative  positions  of  men.  Still  the  people  have  their  eyes  par- 
tially opened ;  they  see  present  evils,  though  their  vision  extends 
not  far  away  to  see  the  curative  means.    For  instance,  in  the  case 
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of  a  war  for  the  disputed  territory,  they  cannot  comprehend  how 
t^e  waste  of  money,  life,  human  happiness,  on  both  sides,  can 
settle  existing  difficulties.  Neither  nation  can  conquer  the  other; 
and  when  at  last  the  attempt  at  pacification  is  made,  the  exasper- 
ated feelings  created  by  the  war,  so  far  from  diminishing,  in- 
crease the  dif&culties  of  an  adjustment.  They  begin  to  feel  too 
the  utter  folly  of  the  terms  "  nation&l  honor,"  *'  national  glory," 
"  national  chivalry"  —  though  many  of  our  legislators  appear  not 
to  have  made  the  discovery.  These  terms  are  the  watchwords  of 
England  —  a  country  in  which  twenty  thousand  people  at  least 
die  annually  of  actual  starvation — where,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  poor  sailor  or  soldier,  whose  back  bears  the  mark  of  the  lash, 
and  whose  body  is  maimed,  and  whose  mother  and  sister  are  "  on 
the  parish,"  shouts  huzza  for  his  king  and  his  country.  Glorious 
England  !  They  have  some  idea  too  that  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
the  thorough  difi[usion  of  the  comforts  of  life, —  in  other  words, 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  is  their  true  glory.  They  know  that 
this  glory  is  not  promoted  by  war.  Experience  tells  them  that 
the  sword  has  ever  been  the  instrument  of  the  tyrant  and  oppres- 
sor 'j  and  he  that  wields  it  even  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  too  often 
has  found  he  but  obtained 

"  the  name 

Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain !" 

* 
We  are  aware  that  the  popular  indignation  was  excited  and 

still  continues,  against  those  who  took  part  in  opposition  to  the 

last  war  ^  and  rightly  excited  too.     A  party  peace  organization, 

while  the  country  is  engaged  in  fight,  has  the  appearance  of  a 

traitorous  combination,  attacking  the  government  when  weakened 

by  the  employment  of  all  its  resources  against  the  foreign  foe.  It 

was  not  the  martial  spirit  of  the  country  which  the  Federal  party 

then  opposed,  but  the  one  result  of  this  war  spirit  —  the  actual 

war  then  existing.     It  was  not  the  unchristian  nature  of  every 

war,  but  the  inexpediency  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  then  to  do 

battle.    They  did  not  place  themselves  on  the  high  ground  of  the 

moralist,  but  on  the  low  ground  of  the  partisan.    They  did  not  so 

much  consider  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people,  as  the 

•access  and  triumph  of  a  faction.    Was  it  not  so  in  the  main  — 

though  many  may  have  joined  the  opposition  from  higher  and 

purer  motives  1     What  moral  right  has  anyone  to  oppose  his 

country ;  to  embarrass  her  operations,  when  actually  engaged  in 

war,  if  he  holds  to  the  right  and  expediency  of  ever  fighting  at 

all't    If  it  be  proper,  Christian-like,  expedient,  for  a  nation  ever 

to  declare  war,  when  that  war  is  declared  by  the  constituted  an- 

tbority,  no  one  admitting  the  premises  has  a  moral  right  to  be 
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found  in  opposition  to  it.    He  may  oppose  the  declaration  of  war, 
but  the  declaration  once  made,  it  binds  all  whose  consciences  % 
permit  them  to  fight  in  any  war  whatever.    It  is  supremely  ridic- 
nloas  to  suppose  that  before  hostilities  can  commence,  the  views 
of  every  party,  and  faction,  and  individual,  are  to  be  consulted. 

But  on  this  retrospection  we  have  no  desire  to  dwell.  We  are 
now  dealing  with  the  present  and  the  fatare,  from  which  we  will 
not  divert  our  attention  to  rest  it  upon  either  the  faults  or  the  fol- 
lies of  the  past.  We  desire  simply  to  add  our  voice  to  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  all  the  good  and  the  wise,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  noble  movement  of  philanthropy  denoted  in  the  title  to  the 
present  article.  Within  the  limits  it  prescribes,  we  have  been  able 
to  perform  but  half  of  the  design  with  which  we  commenced ; 
and  we  reserve  for  a  second  paper  in  our  next  Number  a  sketch 
which  we  propose  to  give  of  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  day,  recently  deceased ;  well  known 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  as  the 
apostle  of  Peace  of  these  latter  days — the  late  President  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  Willubi  Ladd. 
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Speak  not  of  me  when  hourly  'mid  the  gay 

And  giddy  throng,  who  circle  round  thy  way, 

And  proffer  homage  to  that  gentle  eye, 

In  whispered  words  and  love's  bewildering  sigh. 

No,  lady,  not  In  scenes  of  such  delight. 

Nor  in  thy  halls  with  dance  and  song  at  night. 

Speak  thou  of  one  who  doth  not  moum  his  lot. 

By  ail  but  one  true  heart  to  be  forgot. 

Ah,  00,  not  then— but  in  some  lonely  houi 
When  fades  the  sun,  and  dew  is  on  the  flower, 
In  such  a  time  as  ftlls  that  soft  repose 
Fair  evening  sheds,  and  only  evening  knows'; 
Ab  thy  sweet  eyes  turn  then  their  pensive  light 
To  worlds  which  bum  beyond  our  mortal  sight — 
Let  thy  young  heart,  from  earthly  visions  free, 
Give  one  fond  thought  to  memory  and  to  me. 
Vol.  X.,  No  XLIV.— 16 
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MR.  CAMP'S  "DEMOCRACY."* 

This  is  an  admirable  little  volume — with  but  one  fault ;  namely, 
that  being  a  little  volume  as  it  is,  it  had  not  been  made  a  little 
smaller.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  three  or  four  concluding 
chapters  which  the  author  has  appended  to  the  main  body  of  his 
work,  in  the  form  of  a  "  Part  II.,"  had  been  omitted,  we  should 
have  been  able  to  omit  the  qualification  we  feel  now  bound  to  add 
to  our  approval  of  its  general  excellence  of  matter  as  of  manner. 
It  is  evident  that  these  chapters  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  on 
which  Mr.  Camp  had  projected  the  lucid,  logical,  and  beautiful 
essay  on  the  general  principles  of  Democracy,  which  constitutes 
his  "  Part  I."  The  latter  was  pronounced,  we  presume,  by  the 
Publishers,  insufficient,  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  to  (ill  up 
the  requisite  bulk  to  give  the  volume  admission  to  their  Family 
and  School 'Libraries  i  and  the  author  has  had  to  eke  it  out  as  per 
order — no  longer  under  the  inspiration  which  had  before  guided 
his  voluntary  pen,  in  a  labor  of  love,  performed  in  a  manner  not 
unworthy  of  his  elevated  and  elevating  theme ;  but  under  that 
kind  of  requisition,  for  a  given  number  of  pages,  supplementary 
and  distinct,  usually  the  least  favorable  to  an  author's  success. 
The  First  Part  is  an  essay  on  the  abstract  theory  of  Democracy, 
than  which  we  know  of  none  so  complete,  connected,  compact. 
The  author  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  his  country  and  its 
political  literature.  Mr.  Camp's  pages  are  rich  with  thought, 
strong,  clear,  and  well  arranged,  equally  in  their  logic  and  their  lan- 
guage. There  is  very  little  in  this  part  of  the  volume  which  has 
not  alike  our  concurrence  and  our  admiration.  There  are  many 
passages,  teeming  with  important  and  interesting  truth,  and  evin- 
cing profound  reflection  by  an  active  and  original  mind,  upon  the 
grand  subject  of  political  science,  which  we  had  marked  for  ex- 
traction. The  cheapness  and  facility  of  access  of  the  volume  in- 
duce us,  however,  to  prefer  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
whole  —  notwithstanding  the  serious  drawback  to  its  value 
which  we  find,  on  some  of  the  superfluous  pages,  he  has  been  un- 
wisely induced  to  append  to  it.  One  extract  alone  we  shall  not 
omit,  with  which  Mr.  Camp  closes  that  part  of  his  work  which 
we  have  taken  pleasure  in  thus  highly  commending.     We  insert 
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it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  is  not  insensiole  to  a  point 
of  view  in  which  we  have  more  than  once  attempted  to  present 
the  great  Truth  of  Democracy,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review : — 

Bat  ire  haTe,iii  these  modem  times,  a  more  powerful  guarantee  for  the  public  mor- 
all.  We  hare  the  Chriitian  religion ,  which  Greece  and  Rome  had  not.  Its  code  of 
morals  is  peHect.  Its  sanctions  are  as  powerful  as  it  is  possible  for  the  imagination 
to  conceive.  It  is  never  satisfied  with  the  improrement  of  its  disciples ;  it  will  nerer 
cease  to  make  converts,  until  it  embraces  the  universal  race  of  man.  If  humanity 
had  a  downward  tendency,  this  religion  would  arrest  its  progress.  It  is  implicitly 
believed  by  us  that  its  achievements  will  be  equal  to  its  aims,  and  that  it  will  go  on 
eonquering  and  to  conquer  until  it  shall  have  restored  our  race  to  its  primeval  purity. 
On  the  contrary,  rites  and  ceremonies  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
ancients ;  and  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  far  from  improving,  corrupted  their  vo- 
taries. The  most  disgusting  and  abominable  orgies  formed  a  part  of  them ;  while 
theft  had  a  patron  in  Mercury,  drunkenness  in  Bacchus,  licentiousness  in  Venus,  and 
every  vice  a  precedent  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  numerous  divinities  of  the  an- 
cient mythology.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  heathenism  had  but  little  connex- 
ion with  the  study  of  morals,  which,  while  that  odious  system  was  universally  popu- 
lar, excited  no  interest  among  the  people,  but  was  confined  to  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers.  There  was  thus  no  renovating  principle  for  human  nature ;  and  it  was 
left  under  all  the  seductive  influence  of  circumstances,  combined  with  a  religion,  it- 
self the  offspring  of  the  passions  and  vices  of  men,  to  an  uncertain  dependance  on 
natural  temperament  and  the  unaided  sanctions  of  a  natural  conscience. 

But  the  Christian  religion  not  merely  preserves  our  morals  from  corruption,  and 
gives  them  a  decided  and  continuous  impulse  towards  improvement :  it  tends  directly 
to  the  institution  of  democracy.  Make  men  just,  and  they  must  be  democratic.  What 
will  become  of  usurpation  and  force,  corruption  and  fraud,  as  Christianity  takes  its 
march  over  the  earth?  It  respects  no  abuses,  however  sncient.  It  sanctions  noth- 
ing but  what  is  wise  and  what  is  good.  It  abhors  the  corruption,  extravagance,  and 
vanity  of  courts.  It  imbues  man*  deeply  with  the  fear  of  God,  and  those  who  fear 
God  are  inaccessible  to  any  other  fear.  It  fills  us  with  a  sense  of  the  absolute  equal- 
ity of  the  species.  It  teaches  us  to  respect  nothing  so  much  as  principle.  It  inspires 
the  most  dignified  independence.  It  is  democratic  in  its  Author  j  our  Saviour  him- 
self came  from  the.  common  people ;  he  was  bom  in  a  manger ;  he  was  a  carpenter's 
son.  It  was  democratic  in  its  apostles  ;  they  were  fishermen,  poor,  ignorant,  and 
despised.  It  expresses  its  preference  of  the  poor.  Its  morals  are  digested  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  poor  and  illiterate.  Its  sanctions,  no  roan  so  stupid  but  that  he 
can  comprehend.  It  inculcates  the  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  no  man  who  is  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  the  truth  that  his  Creator  has  intrasted  to  him  his  own  eternal 
salvation,  can  well  doubt  that  the  same  wise  Provideuce  has  fully  accomplished  him 
for  the  subordinate  relations  and  responsibilities  of  this  life,  and  his  own  government 
among  the  rest.  No  book  ever  written  makes  us  so  sensible  as  the  Christian  revela- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  man  as  man,  and  the  frivolity  of  all  those  temporary  or  acci^ 
dental  distinctions  with  which  the  world  has  been  so  long  oppressed. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  some  strong  points  of  similarity  between  the  history 
of  religion  and  of  democratic  liberty  ;  nor  can  I  believe  these  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  fate  of  truth  in  religion  and  of  trath  in  politics,  man's  chief  terrestrial 
and  the  summary  of  man's  celestial  good,  to  be  entirely  capricious  and  fanciful. 

Both  have  always  had  the  predominance  of  numbers  against  them.  Both  aresus*. 
tained  by  principle,  and  would  be  annihilated  by  precedent  or  authority.  Both  flour- 
ish best  on  the  same  soil,  and  sympathize  deeply  in  each  other's  successes.  Both 
have  always  inculcated  the  same  contempt  for  human  authority,  the  same  regard  for 
the  poorer  and  humbler  classes,  the  same  disregard  of  merely  adventitious  and  acci-* 
dental  distinctions,  ths  same  paramonnt  authority  of  principle.    Both  have  for  thetr 
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basis  the  law  of  t)eneTolence.  Both  hare  been  reproached  with  the  origio  and  char- 
acter pf  their  supporters.  Both  have  beea  stigmatized  as  thcoccasion  of  an  eztea- 
sire  destruction  of  the  species.  Both  have  borne  the  reproach  of  being  disorganizing 
and  anarchical. 

The  Christian  religion  is  emphatically  a  religion  for  the  people.  It  impregnates 
the  masses  with  something  better  than  humanity.  What  a  religion  for  ikt  many  ! 
What  a  basis  for  popular  govemmeut !  How  elevated  and  how  substantial  the  hopes 
of  the  friend  of  popular  rights,  when  he  feels  that  the  progress  of  human  liberty 
must  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  Christian  illumination,  and  that  the  cause  of 
man  is  thus  identified  with  the  cause  of  his  Maker ! 

Id  the  Second  Part,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  refatation  of  De  Tocqueville's  faTorite  idea  of  the 
supposed  ^'  tyranny  of  the  majority"  in  America.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  fallacy  of  this  criticism,  by  the  celebrated  Frenchman, 
of  the  Democracy  with  which  he  was  able  to  find  no  other  serious 
fault,  is  very  conclusively  exhibited.  No  such  ^'  tyranny"  exists. 
The  mental  iDdependence  fostered  by  our  institutions  might  have 
been  even  more  strongly  asserted  than  Mr.  Camp  has  done.  The 
moral  and  social  power  of  public  opinion — quite  independent  of 
the  political  organization — ^he  clearly  shows  to  be  a  great  power 
only  in  such  cases,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  constitute  it  necessa* 
rily  a  salutary  and  useful  one ;  while  it  has  its  origin  in  those 
fundamental  laws  of  human  nature,  upon  which  all  other  forms 
of  government  only  impose  artificial  and  mischievous  restraints, 
and  to  which  the  freedom  of  Democracy  simply  allows  the  natural 
and  healthy  action  designed  by  their  Author.  *'  This  is  not  the 
tyranny  of  majorities,"  says  Mr.  Gamp ;  "  it  is  the  nature  of  man, 
more  prominent  only  in  republics,  because  government  has  less 
force  and  nature  more." 

Nor  with  the  chapter  entitled  ^'  Immigration"  have  we  any  oth- 
er fault  to  find,  than  the  author's  omission  to  go  to  the  whole 
length  which  consistency  with  his  own  general  principles  seems 
to  us  to  require.  He  states  strongly  the  benefits  which  our  coun* 
try  has  derived,  and  is  daily  deriving,  from  the  influx  of  European 
immigration ;  and  not  only  dissipates  the  idle  alarms  with  which 
it  has  been  regarded  by  that  most  absurd  of  the  political  hum* 
bugs  of  late  years,  ^' Native*Americanism,"  but  also  administers 
a  mild  though  just  rebuke  to  that  sectarian  bigotry,  which  we 
have  recently  seen  so  rife  among  us,  and  which  would  prefer  to 
reject  the  manifold  advantages  brought  by  every  immigrant,  with 
a  sinewy  arm  and  a  humane  heart,  rather  than  welcome,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  kindly  brotherhood,  a  Catholic  fellow-Christian.  Af* 
ter  showing  the  fallacy  of  any  apprehension  from  this  source  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  he  thus  proceeds  >*- 
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To  arg«  tliA  mflnxol'  Catholics  as  an  evil,  in  a  religious  point  of  riew,  is  a  flagrant 
error.  The  Protestaot  Christiani  assuchi  ought  to  know  do  particular  country.  Th« 
soul  across  the  Atlantic  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  that  of  a  natiye-bom  American. 
He  ought  therefore  to  rejoice  at  an  event  which  places  the  Catholic  within  his  reach, 
within  his  means  of  influence  and  eonrersion— <«t  a  change  to  a  place  where  that  (in 
his  Tiew)  erroneous  faith  is  more  accessiblei  and  truth  is  re-enforced  by  the  strong 
auxiliary  power  of  majorities.  The  religious  Protestant  ought  to  regard  with  great 
satisfaction  an  event  which  brings  Catholics  to  his  own  door,  to  have  their  belief 
rectified  if  it  be  not  orthodox,  and  thns  converts  every  Protestant  neighbor  into  a 
Protestant  missionary.  He  ought  not  to  fear  for  the  cause  of  truth  in  an  equal  com- 
petition with  error,  but  rather  to  invite  such  competition.  The  rivalry  among  religious 
sects  has  already  redounded  much  to  our  secular  advantage,  and  has  actually,  1  be- 
lieve, made  us  a  more  enlightened  people.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  had  the 
population  rapidly  settling  at  the  West  been  all  Protestant,  the  same  strenuous  ef- 
forts would  have  been  put  forth  there  in  the  cause  of  education,  or  so  zealously  sus- 
tained. 

Yet,  while  on  this  subject,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Camp  go  a  little  farther  than  he  has  done.  While  exhorting  us 
to  welcome  the  immigrant,  even  though  he  come  in  the  rags  of  that 
pauperism  to  which  he  has  been  reduced  by  those  oppressions 
of  government  in  a  foreign  land,  which  have  already  served  as 
the  best  apprenticeship  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  the  free  institutions  of  his  new  home  and  country,  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  he  had  not  stopped  short  at  bidding  us  to  *Mn- 
terpose  no  capricious  barriers  to  their  amalgamation"  with  our- 
selves, l>ut  had  urged  us  to  remove,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 
barriers  already  existing,  by  reducing  the  unnecessary  length  of 
the  term  of  residence  now  required  by  our  laws  of  naturalization. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  admit  the  immigrant  to  every  privilege  of  citizenship  with- 
in a  single  year  of  his  arrival,  instead  of  the  present  period  of 
five  years — with  the  simple  qualifications  of  bona  fide  intention 
of  residence,  and  the  ability  to  read  the  newspapers,  in  which  he 
will  have  found  by  that  time  a  sufi^cient  discussion  of  the  lead- 
ing questions  on  which  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  will 
require  him  to  form  an  opinion. 

The  chapter  on  "  Aristocracy  in  America^'  contains  much  on 
which  we  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  forego  the  criticism 
to  which  it  is  justly  amenable.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  chapter  to  which  Mr.  Camp  will  hardly 
regard  it  as  a  very  desirable  compliment  that  its  doctrines  have 
elicited  an  approval  from  his  Whig  readers  as  general  as  their 
condemnation  by  those  of  his  own  political  faith.  We  refer  to 
the  chapter  on  *'  The  Right  of  Instruction." 

The  Right  of  Instruction  Mr.  Camp  calls  a  ^*  false  pretence." 
He  pronounces  against  it,  without  compromise,  and  without  ex- 
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ception.  In  his  argument  in  support  of  this  position,  there  is 
Httle  that  is  new,  thoagh  he  states  it  ingeniously  and  plausibly. 
It  is  simply  this : 

1.  The  object  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
length  of  tenure  of  the  senatorial  office,  is  to  render  the  incum- 
bent independent  of  the  capricious  fluctuations  of  the  popular 
will.  —  2.  By  his  election  he  becomes  a  representative,  not  of  his 
particular  constituency,  but  of  the  whole  Union ;  and  cannot  there- 
fore receive  a  dictation  from  the  one  to  control  his  legislation 
for  the  others.  —  3.  It  was  only  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  any  true  expression  was  made  of  the  will  of  the  people 
in  this  matter.  They  then  determined,  no^  simply  that  the  pop- 
ular will  should,  as  a  general  truth,  give  shape  and  direction  to 
the  action  of  government,  but  also  that  it  should  be  done  in  a 
particular  manner  —  through  a  certain  system  of  political  ma- 
chinery—  with  various  checks  upon  the  action  of  that  popular 
will  itself,  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  an  eventual  calm, 
sober,  and  mature  expression  of  it.  And,  although  they  may  be 
very  respectable  assemblages  of  men,  yet  no  number  of  persons 
among  a  particular  constituency  can  claim  any  right  to  this  title 
as  '* the  People^''  to  supersede,  by  mandatory  instructions,  that 
original  and  still  paramount  authority.  —  4.  In  the  case  of  sena- 
tors of  the  United  States  receiving  instructions  from  State  Legis- 
latures, it  is  an  usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to 
which  the  former  is  not  bound  to  pay  any  regard  ;  both  being 
diflerent  sets  of  representative  agents  of  a  common  constituency, 
with  distinct  duties,  rights,  powers,  and  responsibilities,  neither  in 
any  way  amenable  to  the  other,  and  each  bound  to  confine  itself  with- 
in the  strictly  defined  limits  of  its  delegated  authority.  —  5.  And 
finally,  that  the  alleged  amenability  to  instructions  would  deprive 
the  popular  minority  of  an  important  conservative  right,  as 
against  temporary  minorities,  which  is  secured  to  them  in  a  long 
and  independent  tenure  of  the  representative  office. 

Now,  in  all  this,  Mr.  Camp  loses  sight  of  the  idea  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  any  system  of  representative  democracy  — 
namely,  the  very  representative  character  of  the  agent  delegated 
by  the  people  of  every  particular  constituency  to  speak  their 
voice  and  act  out  their  will.  The  just  point  of  view  in  which 
our  whole  apparatus  of  legislation  should  be  regarded  is,  that  it 
is  but  a  set  of  convenient  labor-saving  machinery,  to  supersede 
the  necessity  for  the  assemblage  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
People  themselves,  to  discuss  and  dispose  of  the  afiairs  of  their 
own  ■elf-government.    This  idea  would  be  realized  in  its  high- 
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est  perfection,  when,  each  of  the  varione  anbdmtiona  or  dis- 
tricts adopted  for  the  convenience  of  election  being  represented, 
each  delegate  should  correctly  express  the  will  of  the  popular 
majority  of  his  own  constitaency.  The  legislation  wonld  then 
be  the  action  of  each  separate  local  majority,  and  of  the  aggre- 
gate national  majority  ;  while  a  sufficient  safeguard  to  the  rights 
of  the  minority  would  be  fopnd  —  1,  in  the  sense  of  justice  of  the 
majority,  and  the  interest  of  each  individual  composing  it  to 
respect  those  rights  which  he  himself  may,  before  long,  on  some 
other  occasion,  have  to  invoke,  when  himself  in  a  minority ;  — 2,  in 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  to-day  is  subject  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  majority  of  to-morrow,  and  that  the  sceptre  of 
its  power  is  sure  to  depart  from  it,  if  it  offend  the  moral  sense 
of  the  honest  public  mind  by  any  marked  act  of  wrong  of  this 
character ;  —  3,  in  the  triple  sets  of  agents  through  the  hands  of 
which  every  measure  of  legislation  must  pass,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  and  each  representing  different  bodies  or  portions 
of  the  common  constituency ;  —  4,  in  the  universal  freedom  of 
every  form  of  public  discussion,  giving  to  a  minority  in  danger 
of  being  thus  injured  or  aggrieved,  such  opportunities  of  remon- 
strance, and  of  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  true  permanent  interest  of  the  majority,  as  reduce  down  to 
the  minimum  point  of  probability  all  such  danger  as  Mr.  Camp 
thinks  it  useful  to  guard  against  in  the  anti-republican  and  anti- 
democratic mode  contended  for  by  him.  And  suppose  it  to  be 
conceded  that  an  occasional  case  may  happen,  that  the  constitu- 
ency giving  the  instructions  may  be  wrong,  and  the  representa- 
tive disobeying  them  right,  and  that  before  long  the  majority  of 
the  former  should  come  over  to  the  position  of  the  latter ;  yet 
this  is  a  case  less  likely  to  happen  than  the  reverse,  in  which 
unworthy  or  interested  motives  should  lead  to  the  abuse  of  his 
delegated  powers  by  a  representative  indifferent  to  a  future  re- 
election, or  perhaps  despairing  of  it  on  other  grounds ;  while,  as 
a  general  rule,  unless  Democracy  is  all  wrong  ab  initio^  the  para- 
mount authority  in  the  matter  may  be  much  more  safely  trusted 
to  the  honest  and  disinterested  intelligence  of  the  popular  con- 
stituency, than  to  any  individual  agent,  however  prudently  he 
may  have  been  selected  at  a  former  day  for  his  post.  The  chance 
of  his  going  wrong  is  at  least  quite  equal  to  that  of  error  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  people  on  the  ground  of  intelligence 
alone ;  while  on  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  sinister  or  unpa- 
triotic influences  warping  the  judgment,  the  danger — a  danger 
of  a  formidable  and  mischievous  kind  — -  is  wholly  on  the  side  of 
the  indifiduaL 
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In  the  ease  of  a  senator  of  the  United  States  receiving  instruc-* 
tions  from  the  legislature  of  his  State,  we  have  always  so  far 
agreed  with  Mr.  Camp  as  not  to  regard  the  right  as  absolute  and 
unconditional  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  Both  represent  the 
people  of  the  State  ;  and  it  may  be  possible  that  the  repreaenta* 
tion  by  the  senator,  on  some  given  occasion,  may  be  more  correct 
than  that  by  the  other  body,  though  that  is  not  a  case  of 
very  likely  occurrence.  For  example,  the  matter  on  which  the 
instructions  are  given  may  not  have  been  at  all  before  the  people 
at  the  time  of  the  election  of  that  body  ;  or,  from  an  unequal  die* 
tribution  of  the  districts,  the  minority  which  voted  against  the 
instructions  may  represent  the  majority  of  the  people;  or 
some  sinister  or  accidental  influences  may  have  carried  away  the 
majority  in  the  body,  or  a  portion  of  them,  into  an  act  at  variance 
with  the  true  will  of  their  own  constituents.  In  such  cases  the 
senator  must  judge  for  himself,  under  a  high  responsibility  to  his 
State  as  well  as  to  his  conscience.  He  may  disregard  the  instruc* 
tions,  if  he  truly  and^ionestly  believe  that,  in  doing  so,  he  best 
carries  out  the  actual  will  of  the  whole  people  of  his  State.  But 
the  instructions  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  that  will,  which  must 
be  conclusive  with  him,  unless  he  can  positively  prove  the  con- 
trary to  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscientious  belief. 

We  have  no  wish  to  dwell  further  on  this  topic,  and  will  add 
but  a  single  remark  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Gamp's  inference  of  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  expressed  in  the 
long  tenure  of  office,  is  quite  gratuitous.  That  instrument  was 
a  compromise  of  many  variant  opinions.  Such  was  undoubtedly 
the  meaning  of  some,  but  not  of  the  more  Democratic  portion  of 
their  number ;  and  though  the  latter  consented  to  the  long  ten- 
ure, it  was  doubtless  under  the  impression  that  the  working  of 
the  system  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  that  Democ- 
racy, which  was  evidently  to  be  the  pervading  spirit  of  the 
whole.  The  instructions  may  be  obeyed  without  resignation, 
even  with  a  protest  of  the  private  opinion  of  the  individual; 
and  (not  incompatible  with  obedience  to  instructions,  which  are 
but  rarely  given,  and  only  on  the  great  occasions  usually 
deemed  worthy  of  such  interposition)  all  the  other  benefits 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  long  tenure  may  be  obtained 
without  a  violation  of  the  great  cardinal  principle  to  which  all 
others  must  stand  subordinate,  of  popular  idf-govemmenty  by 
tlU  a&to/ifle  and  perpetual  pravalmee  of  the  will  of  the  majority. 
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"  My  peace  is  gone; 
My  heart  is  heavy ; 
I  shall  find  it  nerer, 
And  never  more." 

"  Now  tit  down,  Margaret,  child,  and  rest  you— here  by  my 
bed-side.  How  comforUble  my  bed  feels !— it  always  has  the  right 
lay  when  you  fix  it,  Margaret.  Come,  sit  down — the  work  is  all 
done  up,  and  done  as  well  as  I  could  do  it  myself — even  the 
outside  of  the  tea-kettle  is  as  clean  as  a  china-cup.  It's  a  mys- 
tery to   me,  Margaret,  how  you  learned  such  tidy  ways  in  a 

shanty." 

*^  It's  not  always  that  I  have  lived  in  a  shanty,  Mrs.  Ray." 

*^  Don't  turn  your  back  to  me,  Margaret — draw  your  chair  closer 
to  my  bed.  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  Margaret.  I 
feel  myself  going  down-hill,  and  I  don't  know  how  long  I  may  be 
spared." 

'*  Ood  forbid  you  should  be  taken,  Mrs.  Ray,  dear — ^yon  that  are 
80  good  to  them  that's  near  and  them  that's  far  off." 

'*  You  must  not  flatter  me,  Margaret,"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  indicated  anything  but  displeasure. 

"  And  do  you  think  I'd  be  after  flattering  you,  Mrs.  Ray  —  yon 
that  are  mother-like  to  me.  God  knows  you  are  kind,  and  it's 
James  says  the  same ;  and  you  know  yourself  James,  Ood  forgive 
him,  loves  no  Yankee  besides  yon  in  the  world." 

**  But  I  mistrust,  Margaret,"  said  the  old  lady,  fixing  her  faded 
grray  eye  on  the  young  creature,  **  I  mistrust  James's  sister  can't 
aay  the  same."  Margaret's  cheek,  ordinarily  pale,  turned  to  a 
deep  crimson.  The  old  lady  cleared  her  voice  and  continued. 
*'  It's  no  crime,  nor  nothing  like  it,  Margaret,  to  love  what's  good 
— ^hem — ^if  what's  good  is  what's  suitable."  This  seemed  a  mere 
common-placeism,  but  Margaret's  cheek  turned  pale  again,  and  a 
tear  trickled  over  it.  **  You  say  you  have  not  always  lived  in  a 
shanty,  Margaret,  and  that's  what  I  have  said  to  our  people.  Says 
I  to  sister  Maxwell,  *  Margaret  has  had  as  good  opportunities  as 
the  most  of  our  mountain  girls;'  says  I,  *  she  can  read  handsomely 
— there's  few  can  read  like  her,'  says  I — '  I  wish  the  minister  could 
read  so,'  says  I — *  her  reading  sinks  right  down  into  the  heart.'  ^ 

"  Who  in  flattering  now,  Mrs.  Ray,  dear  1" 

"  Not  I,  Margaret— 'tis  not  our  way  to  flatter." 
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**  Nor  ours.  God  knows,  Mrs.  Ray,  it's  what  we  feel  we  speak, 
be  it  good  or  bad." 

"  Well,  well,  Margaret,  I  know  some  does  call  real  kind  beart* 
words  flattery,  but  they  are  no  such  thing,  I  know — we  won't 
talk  about  that  now.  As  I  was  saying,  judging  from  your  reading 
and  writing,  you  have  seen  better  days — ^havn't  you,  Margaret  V 

'*  Some  days  they  were  better,  and  other  days  not.  I  had  an 
aunt  was  housekeeper  at  Lady  Kavenagh's — and  my  lady  respect- 
ed my  aunt,  and  she  would  have  me  to  come  and  live  with  her  in 
the  house-keeper's  room.  And  Miss  Grace  took  a  fancy  to  me, 
and  taught  me  to  read  and  write,  and  so  forth." 

'*  Then,  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Ray,  with  manifest  disappointment, 
*'  your  parents  have  always  lived  in  a  shanty  1" 

*'  They  lived  in  what  we  call  a  cabin,  ma'am, — thank  God." 

"  Margaret,  yon  forget — I've  often  told  you  it's  not  right  to 
use  the  name  of  God  in  vain  as  you  do.  You  should  not  say 
*  thank  God,'  when  you  mean  nothing  by  it." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Ray,  dear,  and  I  do  mean  something.  I  never 
think  of  my  home  in  that  cabin  without  thanking  God  in  my 
heart,  and  God  forgive  me  if  I  don't  thank  him  with  my  lips  too* 
That  cabin  was  my  home,  Mrs.  Ray — there  was  a  kind  father  and 
the  kindest  of  mothers  always  working  and  earning  for  us.  There 
it  was  my  little  sister — God  bless  her — died ;  there  was  James, 
my  mate,  always  glad  to  see  me  and  sorry  to  part  from  me  ;  there 
was  never  a  harsh  word  among  us — we  laughed  and  we  cried  to- 
gether— what  one  loved,  the  other  loved,  and  what  one  hated, 
all  hated — hadn't  we  what's  best  in  castle  and  palace,  and  not  al- 
ways found  there  1  I've  often  thought,  wouldn't  my  lady  Kave- 
nagh  gladly  change  with  my  mother,  and  rough  it  with  loving 
liearts  and  happy  faces  V    ' 

*'  Oh,  I  dare  say,  Margaret,  ladies  in  the  old  countries  have  it 
liord  enough,  as  every  one  knows  who  reads  the  newspapers-^ 
bat  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  What  I  want  to  come  at,  Mar- 
garet, is,  would  you — could  you  be  content  to  live  in  a  cabin  again  1 
—you  would  hold  your  head  above  it  —  wouldn't  you  1" 

Margaret's  form  dilated  as  she  impulsively  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  raising  and  clasping  her  hands  appealingly  exclaimed :  "  God 
strike  me  dead  then  if  I  would ! — it  was  in  a  cabin  that  my  father 
and  mother  that's  gone  lived — ^it  was  in  a  cabin  that  James  and  I 
grew  up  together  with  one  heart  between  us.  Oh,  Mrs.  Ray,  dear, 
God  forgive  you — it's  such  a  longtime  ago,  I  think  you  have  for- 
gotten what  a  happy  thing  it  is  to  be  a  child  at  home,  in  your  own 
father's  place — be  it  castle  or  cabin,  it's  all  the  same." 

^  Don't  be  affronted,  child,  and  don't  cry,"  said  kind  Mrs.  Ray, 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  somewhat  overpowered  by  Margaret's  vehe- 
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mence  ;  '*  yoor  feelings  are  natural,  and  quite  right,  but  there  is 
no  need  of  such  a  hurricane.  I  am  sure  my  sons  and  daughters 
love  me  and  are  dutiful  to  me,  but  it's  in  a  quiet  regular  way." 

^'  And  that's  the  way  of  your  people,  Mrs.  Ray,  dear,  but  our 
feelings  come  in  a  storm,  and  you  may  as  easy  keep  the  winds 
that  come  howling  over  your  Becket  hills  quiet,  as  keep  them 
still — but  it's  not  always  we  are  feeling,  and  God  forgive  me  if  I 
have  said  anything  to  fret  you — you  that  are  so  kind  to  me." 

"  It's  a  satisfaction  to  be  kind  to  you,  Margaret,  and  I  don't  like 
to  leave  my  work  half  done  —  so  sit  down  again.  I'll  be  candid 
with  yon,  Margaret,  and  you  must  be  candid  with  me,  and  opea 
yonr  heart  to  me  as  if  I  were  your  own  mother." 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Ray,  dear !"    Margaret  kissed  the  old  lady. 

*'  I  am  going  to  use  freedom,  child  —  who  gave  you  that  blue 
guard-chain  that  you  wear  round  yonr  neck  day  and  night  1" 

^  Sore  it  was  William  Maxwell,  then,"  replied  Margaret,  in  a 
voice  scarce  above  her  breath.  Margaret  was  learning  that  some 
of  our  feelings,  and  those  of  the  strongest  too,  are  stillest. 

'*  And  what  have  you  hanging  by  it,  Margaret  1" 

Margaret  answered  by  drawing  out  a  small  crucifix  appended 
to  the  guard-chain,  kissing  it,  and  crossing  herself.  "  0,  Mar- 
garet, Margaret !  that's  to  be  a  cross  to  you  indeed,  I  fear  —  I 
must  tell  you  the  truth,  there  is  nothing  William  Maxwell's 
parents  have  such  a  horror  of  as  a  Catholic,  and  there  is  nothing 
Ills  father  despises  like  an  Irish  person." 

''  But  it's  not  William  Maxwell  that's  after  fearing  the  one,  or 
despising  the  other,"  said  Margaret. 

"  No,  that's  true.  William  is  hot  a  serious  young  man,  and  he's 
thought  little  about  religion  yet,  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  consider,  Margaret,  he  will  feel,-  as  we  aU  do^  that  it's  a 
dreadful  thing  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  pray  to  saints,  and  worship  im- 
ages,  and  so  forth.  And  besides,  I  know  WiUiam  better  than  yoii 
do,  Margaret  —  I've  known  him  from  his  cradle — he's  my  own  sis- 
ter's son,  and  I  love  him,  and  he's  a  pretty  young  man,  but  William 
has  not  resolution  to  go  against  his  parent's  will,  be  it  right  or 
wrong.  Take  care,  child,  you've  dropped  your  stitches  —  now, 
Margaret,  child,  hear  me  patiently  —  consider,  to-day  is  not  for 
ever,  and  them  that's  young  and  soft  like  you,  if  their  feeelings 
are  cast  in  one  mould,  they  can  be  cast  over  in  another." 

"  Will  ye  speak  right  out  what  you  are  after  saying  to  me, 
Mrs.  Ray,  dear  1" 

«*Be  patient,  child — slow  and  sure,  you  know.  We  can't 
have  everything  just  right  in  this  world,  Margaret  —  when  one 
door  is  opened,  another  is  shut  —  young  folks  most  be  conform- 
able."   Margaret  sighed  with  irrepressible  impatience,  and  Mrs 
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Ray  proceeded  more  directly  :  '*  It's  my  opinion,  Margaret,  that 
William  can  nowhere  find  a  likelier  girl  than  you  are.  You 
hare  ju8t  the  disposition  to  please  sister  Maxwell,  and  Providence 
somehow  seems  to  have  set  you  down  here,  making  the  place  for 
you,  and  you  for  the  place,  as  it  were  —  and  somehow  you  have 
taken  an  unaccountable  hold  of  my  heart,  and  I  can't  blame  Wil- 
liam ;  and  so  I  was  thinking,  Margaret,  as  the  rail*road  is  almost 
done,  the  shanties  will  soon  be  broke  up,  and  James  will  have  to  look 
for  work  elsewhere  ;  you'll  have  a  good  chance,  as  it  were,  to 
break  up  your  connexions  with  all  these  people,  and  after  a  little 
while  you  will  be  no  more  an  Irish  girl  than  Belinda  Anne 
Tracy."  Margaret's  face  was  turned  quite  away,  or  probably 
Mrs.  Ray  would  not  have  proceeded  —  "  and  then  as  to  your 
beads,  your  crucifix,  your  confessions,  &c.,  the  sooner  you  give 
them  all  up,  the  better,  child,  for  soul  and  body  too"  — 

^'  Say  no  more,  Mrs.  Ray ;  God  forsake  me  if  I  forsake  Him, 
and  deny  my  parents  and  my  people,  and  cast  off  James  —  heart 
of  my  heart !  —  better  for  my  soul,  say  ye  1  and  what  would  be 
left  of  my  soul,  if  all  faith  and  love  to  Ood  and  man  were  out  of 
it  1  —  Oh,  Mrs  Ray,  I  would  not  have  thought  it  of  you  !"  The 
poor  girl  wept  as  if  her  heart  were  broken.  Mrs.  Ray  tried  in 
rain  to  soothe  her.  She  no  more  argued  or  persuaded  ;  she  was 
ashamed  that  she  had  done  either.  Her  strong  innate  sense  of 
right  triumphed  over  the  prejudices  of  education  and  society ; 
and  having  begun  with  proposing  to  her  young  friend  to  abjure' 
her  faith,  and  forsake  her  people,  she  ended  with  respecting  the 
loyalty  that  kept  her  true  to  both. 

Little  need  be  said  in  explanation  of  the  relations  and  history 
of  the  parties  introduced  to  our  readers.  Margaret  O'Brien  had 
belonged  to  one  of  those  encampments  of  Irish  that  are  found 
along  the  lines  of  our  rail-roads,  while  those  great  works  are 
constructing  by  those  people  who,  driven  forth  from  their  own 
land  by  misery  and  multiplied  oppressions,  come  here  to  do  our 
roughest  work,  and  share  our  bread  and  freedom.  Their  shan*" 
ties,  built  for  transient  use,  are  constructed  with  the  least  possible 
expense  and  labor ;  and  though  perhaps  adequate  to  their  ideas  of 
comfort,  are  a  sad  contrast  to  the  humblest  homes  of  our  own 
people.  There  is  little  found  in  them  besides  strong  healthy 
bodies  and  warm  hearts  —  the  best  elements  of  happiness  in  any 
home. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  people  to  consider  more  maturely 
than  they  have  yet  done,  the  designs  of  Providence  in  sending 
these  swarms  of  Irish  people  among  usi  Is  it  not  possible  that 
their  vehement  feelings,  ardent  affections,  and  illimitable  gene- 
rosity might  mingle  with  our  colder,  and  (we  say  it  regretfully) 
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more  selfish  nfttaret,  to  the  advantage  of  hoth  t  And  at  any  rate, 
hy  losing  the  opportunity  of  promoting  their  happiness,  of  hind* 
ing  them  to  us  hy  the  Messed  links  of  humanity,  are  we  not  doing 
a  wrong  to  our  own  souls  1  Can  good  he  efiected  to  them  or  to 
ourselves  by  contemning  their  nation,  and  deriding  their  religion  1 

Margaret's  father  lost  his  life  while  working  on  the  Western 
Sai]«Road  hy  the  blasting  of  a  rock.  Margaret's  mother  was  ill 
at  the  time  —  the  shock  of  seeing  his  mangled  body  brought 
home  without  warning  occasioned,  as  was  believed,  her  death. 
The  report  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  these  people  spread  through 
the  neighborhood,  and  Mrs.  Ray,  impelled  by  her  Christian 
heart,  went  to  look  after  the  orphan  girl.  She  was  struck  with 
the  loveliness  of  her  countenance,  her  sweet  manners,  and  the 
superior  decency  of  her  habitation.  '^  Why,"  said  she  afterward 
to  the  Maxwells,  who  expressed  their  surprise  that  she  should 
take  a  girl  from  the  shanties  into  her  family  —  **  it  wasn't  like  a 
shanty !  They  were  not  all  herded  together  like  cattle,  as  they 
commonly  are,  but  the  place  was  parted  off  into  three  rooms ;  — 
there  were  bedsteads  — r  rough,  to  be  sure  —  and  there  were  clean 
sheets  and  decent  spreads  ;  and  they  had  some  chairs;  and  Mar- 
garet  a  little  table  with  a  drawer,  all  made  by  her  brother,  and  a 
work-basket,  and  cverjrthing  tidy  on  it,  and  a  picture  hanging 
over  it"  — 

'*  A  picture !  some  saint,  I  dare  say,"  intermpted  Maxwell,  his 
Kp  curling. 

"  It  might  be,  for  aught  I  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Ray,  meekly, 
**  but  I  should  not  think  any  one  need  to  be  the  worse  for  a  saint  — 
the  picture  of  one,  I  mean,  hanging  up  before  them.  1  assure 
you,  brother  Maxwell,  everything  had  a  becoming  appearance  — 
there  was  considerable  earthen- ware  and  silver  tea-spoons,  and 
it  was  evident  they  had  lived  like  folks  —  and  as  to  the  poor 
orphan  girl,  she  is  as  neat  as  the  neatest  of  our  Becket  girls  —  Be- 
linda Anne  don't  exceed  her — and  she  is  so  pretty  spoken  and 
pretty  looking  —  and  as  I  wanted  help  that  would  be  company 
too,  I  was  glad  to  get  her ;  and  her  brother  having  to  go  to  work 
on  the  next  section,  was  glad  to  leave  her  in  a  suitable  place  for 
one  so  young  and  comely.  I  hope  yon  don't  think  I  did  wrong, 
brother  Maxwell,"  concluded  Mrs.  Ray,  who,  though  very  apt 
to  do  right  from  her  own  impulses,  was  rather  weakly  nervous 
as  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

"  You  are  an  independent  woman,  and  roust  judge  for  your- 
self, Mrs.  Ray.  Everybody  knows  'tis  my  principle  to  keep  clear 
of  the  Paddies.  I  neither  eat  nor  drink  with  them,  and  I  go  not 
in  nor  out  among  them." 

**  But  you  idl  to  them,"  said  Mrs.  Ray,  with  a  smile  that  faintly 
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indicated  what  she  did  not  Bay,  and  what  she  retained  becaoso 
she  was  a  woman  of  peace,  and  rarely  struck  a  discordant  note. 
The  complaints  she  had  heard  from  these  poor  strangers  and 
wayfarers  in  the  land,  of  the  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by 
^  brother  Maxwell,"  for  his  pork  and  potatoes,  were  fermenting 
in  her  mind. 

*'  Yes,  I  sell  to  them  —  I  take  care  of  number  one.  As  the 
Bible  says,  he  that  don't  provide  for  his  own  household  is  worse 
than  an  infidel." 

^'  I  take  that  passage  in  another  sense,  brother  Maxwell ;  I 
provide  for  my  family  by  buying  of  them  ;  —  I  boy  Margaret's 
cervices,  and  she  throws  in  her  love,  and  I  would  not  change  bar^ 
gains  with  you." 

"  And  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  show  books  with  you,  widow 
Bay,"  retorted  the  sordid  man. 

'^I  don't  keep  any  books,"  replied  Mrs.  Ray  ;  '^  her  accounts 
are  nevertheless  set  down,  and  will  probably  show  fairest  at 
last !" 

Maxwell  is  one  of  those  who  bring  dishonor  on  the  good  name 
of  his  people.  His  industry  runs  into  anxious  toil,  his  enterprise 
into  avarice,  his  economy  into  miserliness,  his  sagacity  into  cun* 
ning,  his  self-preserving  instincts  into  selfishness.  Having  one 
of  the  largest  farms  in  Becket,  his  ruling  passion  is  to  make  it 
larger.  Enjoying  and  imparting  never  enter  into  his  calculations; 
and,  as  was  said  of  a  far  loftier  person,  "  he  had  not  so  much  joy 
in  what  he  had,  as  trouble  and  agony  for  what  he  had  not."  His 
only  son  and  heir,Wi]liam,  though  resembling  his  father,  had  an 
infusion  of  his  mother's  more  generous  disposition  —  a  sprinkling 
of  her  more  attractive  qualities.  How  the  proportions  were 
balanced,  and  which  preponderated,  will  be  seen  by  his  conduct. 

Margaret  O'Brien  was  much  less  hopeful  than  most  young  peo* 
pie.  Early  changes  and  sorrows  had  superinduced  a  reflective- 
ness and  sadness  on  the  natural  vehemence  and  cheerfulness  of  her 
character.  Life  seemed  to  her  a  dark  and  tangled  path,  and  she 
shrunk  from  pursuing  it.  She  had  not  yet  learned  that  there  is  an 
inner  light,  which  always  shines  on  the  patient  soul.  She  was 
silent  and  abstracted  all  the  day  after  her  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Bay.  She  performed  her  usual  domestic  duties  negligently.  ^'  I 
saw  plainly,"  Mrs.  Ray  afterward  said,  "  thst  the  poor  girl's  heart 
was  not  in  them ;  but  then,  sister  Maxwell,  I  was  only  thinking 
liow  pretty  she  looked,  and  what  a  blessing  she  would  be  to  the 
man — be  he  who  he  would — that  should  marry  her.  Well,  we 
are  short-sighted  creatures." 

As  the  day  declined,  Margaret  became  more  restless.  She  was 
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continually  going  to  the  door,  and  looking  up  the  road.    *'  Who 
are  yon  expecting  V  asked  Mrs.  Ray. 

**  It's  Jaroea  i  am  looking  for  —  he  promised  he  would  he  down 
some  day  this  week.''  Margaret  Unshed  deeply,  conscious  that, 
though  telling  the  truth,  it  was  not  the  whole  truth.  No  James 
came.  No  approaching  footstep,  hoof,  or  wheel,  broke  the  dismal 
silence  that  surrounded  the  widow's  dwelling.  Margaret  became 
more  and  more  unquiet,  and  at  last  said  she  would  go  and  meet 
James :  **  that  would  shorten  the  time ;  and  if  I  am  not  at  home  at 
tea*time,  don't  wait  for  me,  Mrs.  Ray,  dear ;  it  is  not  very  far  to 
the  shanties,  and  if  I  should  be  late  home,  there  is  a  bright  moon 
to-night." 

Margaret  was  already  on  the  threshold.  Mrs.  Ray  called  her 
back.  *^My  child,"  she  said,  '^  don't  stay  out  late  —  you  know 
I  am  of  an  anxious  make,  and  easily  startled,  and  you  are  not 
looking  yourself,  Margaret,  since  our  talk  this  morning  \  and 
I'm  not  superstitious,  and  don't  really  believe  in  such  things, 
but  there  has  been  one  of  the  neighbor's  dogs  howling  unac- 
countably lately ;  and  last  evening  I  fully  meant  to  put  on  my  pur- 
ple shawl,  and  when  I  came  to  take  it  off,  it  was  my  black  one, 
trimmed  with  crape !  I  don't  believe  in  signs,  but  they  make  one 
feel  —  and  if  any  evil  were  to  happen  to  you,  Margaret,  I  should 
feel  just  as  wounded  as  if  it  were  one  of  my  own  daughters." 

**  God — the  God  of  the  fatherless  —  bless  you,  Mrs.  Ray,  dear, 
and  keep  all  trouble  far  from  your  door."  Margaret  kissed  her 
old  friend,  and  promised  to  return  as  early  as  possible,  and  that 
promise  Mrs.  Ray  afterward  said  was  a  great  comfort  to  her,  for 
she  was  sure  "  she  meant  to  keep  it."  Margaret  walked  hastily 
np  the  road,  and  took  a  horse-path  that,  passing  through  a  wood, 
led  by  a  cross-cut  to  the  railroad. 

Winter  comes  on  prematurely  in  Becket,  a  high,  cold,  mountain 
town.  Though  it  was  yet  October,  the  glow  and  almost  metallic 
brightness  of  our  autumn  foliage  had  passed  away.  The  leaves, 
the  summer's  wealth,  lay  in  piles  on  the  ground,  or  hung  in  sadly 
thinned  companies  rustling  on  the  branches ;  leaden  clouds  were 
driving  over  the  sky,  and  snow  falling  in  scattered  flakes. 

Margaret's  way  lay  along  a  leaping  and  gushing  mountain* 
stream,  which,  to  the  ear  of  the  happy,  called  up  images  of  courage 
and  joy,  but  to  Margaret  it  may  have  sounded  motumfnl  and  omi- 
nous. May^  we  say,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  poor  girl 
was  deaf  to  the  sympathies  of  nature,  that  her  mind  was  possess* 
ed  with  one  idea,  and  that  it  mattered  not  to  her  whether  the 
voices  of  nature  were  cheering  or  sad.  She  did  not  even  pause 
at  ''Hardy's  rock,"  though  that  had  been  her ''  try  sting  tree."  Thia 
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was  a  rock  easy  of  access  from  the  road,  but  precipitous  toward 
the  stream,  with  a  broad  flat  summit.  The  stream  below  it  was 
dammed,  partly  by  a  natural  accumulation  of  brush  and  stones 
brought  from  above,  and  partly  by  art,  and  it  set  back  in  a  deep 
basin.  The  stream,  swollen  to  a  torrent  by  late  rains,  had  over- 
flowed the  margin  of  the  basin,  and  covered  the  little  strip  of 
level  ground  around  it  to  the  very  edge  of  a  steep  cliff,  whose 
pines  and  furs  were  darkly  reflected  in  it.  But  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore Margaret  had  sat  on  this  rock  with  William  Maxwell,  and, 
while  she  listened  to  him,  had  woven  a  wreath  for  her  bonnet  of 
the  asters  and  golden-rod  that  were  now  withered  like  her  hopea. 
Below  the  dam  was  a  saw-mill  belonging  to  William,  and  he 
often  came  down  to  it  toward  evening  to  see  what  work  had  been 
accomplished  during  the  dayl  It  was  nearly  two  weeks  since 
Margaret  had  seen  him,  aud  in  that  interval  she  had  heard  that, 
in  rustic  phrase,  he  was  ^'  paying  attention'*  to  a  young  girl,  who, 
by  the  recent  death  of  her  father,  had  become  sole  proprietor  of  a 
farm  adjoining  Maxwell's,  and  was  heiress  to  herds,  pasture-land, 
and  much  rural  wealth.  This  young  person  was  the  Belinda 
Anne  Tracy,  of  whom  Mrs.  Ray  had  spoken  in  the  morning  to 
Margaret  with  more  meaning  than  met  the  ear.  Uncertainty  was 
intolerable  to  Margaret's  impatient  Irish  nature,  and  ^^  It  will  now 
be  ended!"  she  exclaimed,  as,  listening  intently,  she  heard  the  tramp 
of  William  Maxwell's  horse  long  before  she  saw  him.  She  was  hid- 
den by  a  projecting  point  of  the  rock,  and  he  did  not  perceive  her 
till  he  was  arrested  by  her  voice,  not  in  a  loud,  but  thrilling  tone, 
pronouncing  his  name.  '^Margaret !  is  it  you  %  I  did  not  think 
of  meeting  you,  but  I  was  going  this  evening  to  see  you." 

Margaret  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  a  gleam  of  pleasure  shot 
through  them,  but  they  were  quickly  cast  down  again,  and  her 
lips  trembled  as  she  said :  "  There's  many  a  lonesome  evening 
come  and  gone  since  I  have  seen  you,  William  Maxwell." 

'*  That's  true,  Margaret — ^and  it  is  true,  too,  that  a  man  may 
be  in  one  place,  and  his  heart  in  another." 

^'  Where  was  your  heart  then,  William,  when  you  was  aftier  go- 
ing down  to  Westfield  with  Belinda  Anne  Tracy  V 

"With  you,  Margaret,  and  with  none  but  you,  and  that's  as 
true  as  that  I  stand  here  on  this  solid  ground-rbut  one  can't — 
that  is — I  mean" 

Margaret,  with  hurried  and  trembling  hands,  untied  the  guard- 
chain  by  which  her  crucifix  was  suspended,  and  kissing  it,  and 
then  holding  it  up,  she  said,  "  I  have  sworn  on  this  that  I  would 
know  your  true  mind,  William  Maxwell,  and  if  you  respect  your- 
self—if  ever  you  respected  me — if  you  respect  this  sign,  of  what 
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18  best  and  holiest — if  you  respect  Him  that's  above,  then  tell  it 
to  me." 

Maxwell  felt  the  solemnity  of  the  adjuration,  and  dared  not 
evade  it ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  glad  to  be  forced,  by  a  sope- 
rior  will,  to  make  a  communication  for  which  he  had  been  in  vain 
trying  to  summon  resolution  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

^'  Margaret,''  he  began,  in  a  faltering  voice,  *'  it  is  true,  as  I 
have  told  you  many  times,  I  do  love  you  as  I  never  did,  nor  ever 
shall  love  another.  I  never  spoke  a  false  word  to  you — you  are 
my  first  love,  and  you  will  be  my  last — ^but — but — there  are  others 
to  consult — ^I  am  not  free  to  follow  my  own  wishes — the  truth  is, 
Margaret,  my  father  has  feelings  about  your  people,  and  he  never 
will  give  them  up.  He  took  a  solenm  oath  before  me  and  my 
mother.  *  I  swear,'  he  said,  '  PU  cast  you  off  for  ever,  if  you 
marry  one  of  the  Paddy  folks !' — ^my  mother,  you  know,  is  sickly, 
and  I  am  her  only  child,  and  if  it  went  to  this,  it  would  break  her 
heart,  and  so  she  told  me— «nd,  Margaret,  if  I  can't  marry  you,  1 
don't  care  who  I  marry — and  so,  this  being  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  no  help  for  it  that  I  can  see,  I  have  made  as — as  good 
as  an  engagement  with  Belinda  Anne  Tracy." 

Margaret  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  him  till  he  had  finished. 
She  then  drew  the  guard-chain  from  the  crucifix,  threw  it  away, 
and  pressing  the  crucifix  to  her  bosom,  turned  off  without  speak- 
ing a  word.  William  followed  her.  '*  Margaret,  Margaret,"  he 
said,  ^'  do  let  us  part  friends — ^you  cannot  be  more  sorry  than  I 
am — only  say  you  forgive  me !"  But  he  spoke  in  vain ;  Margaret 
made  no  reply,  except  by  motioning  to  him  to  leave  her ;  and  per- 
haps glad  to  escape  from  the  piercing  rebuke  of  that  sweet  coun- 
tenance— more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — ^he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  away ;  bearing  with  him — to  be  for  ever  borne — ^the 
conviction  that  the  heaviest  visitation  of  his  father's  anger  would 
have  been  light,  in  comparison  with  the  sense  of  a  violated  faith 
to  this  loving,  true-hearted  orphan-stranger. 

Maxwell  had  but  just  disappeared  when  Margaret  met  her  bro* 
ther  James.  *'  Is  it  you,  Margaret  1"  he  said :  "  God's  blessing 
on  you,  then !  but  what  are  you  fretting  at  ?" 

'*  Pm  not  fretting,  James,  dear." 

'*  Now,  Margaret,  what's  the  use  of  telling  me  that,  when  you 
don't  so  much  as  lift  your  eye  to  me,  and  your  cheek  is  as  white 
as  that  bit  of  muslin  round  your  neck  1  Is  it  Mrs.  Say  that'a 
been  after  chiding  you  1" 

"  Mrs.  Ray !  No,  no,  James ;  she's  every  way  like  our  own 
mother  to  me." 

^*  Margaret,  my  sister,  my  child — for  you've  neither  father  uov 
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mother  but  me — I  never  yet  spake  his  name  to  you ;  if  it's  Wil- 
liam Maxwell  that  frets  you, — if  it's  true,  as  the  boys  say,  that 
he's  false  to  you-,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body.'' 

^'  James !  you'll  break  my  heart  speaking  so.  Oh,  James,  dear, 
keep  God's  peace,  I  pray  you  ;  it's  you  only  in  the  world  I  love 
now.  It's  a  black  world.  Good  night,  James.  You  are  far  from 
your  place,  and  you  have  been  hard  at  work;  don't  go  further 
with  me." 

'^  I  would  not  leave  you,  Margaret,  dear,  a  step  short  of  Mrs. 
Ray's,  but  I  have  promised  Mr.  John  Richards  to  meet  him  above 
the  bridge  there.  I'll  come  down  to-morrow,  and  remember, 
Margaret,  we  two  are  alone  in  the  world ;  and  for  my  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  them  that's  in  their  graves,  keep  up  a  brave  heart. 
Goodnight." — '^She  did  not  answer  me,"  thought  James.  He 
stopped  and  looked  after  her  till  she  was  hidden  from  him  by  a 
turn  in  the  road  :  '^  God's  heaviest  curse  will  surely  fall  on  him 
if  he's  broke  her  heart,  and  she  so  young,  and  innocent,  and 
beautiful  to  look  upon !"  Such  blistering  thoughts  were  in 
James's  mind  till  he  joined  Mr.  Richards. 

In  the  mean  time  Margaret  retraced  her  steps  along  the  margin 
of  the  stream  till  she  reached  again  Hardy's  rock.  The  heavy 
clouds  had  rolled  down  over  the  setting  sun,  and  left  the  eastern 
sky,  where  the  full  moon  was  rising,  cloudless.  The  moonbeams 
glanced  athwart  the  firs,  silvering  their  branches,  and  fell  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock :  the  water  under  it  was  still  in  deep  shadow. 
It  was  on  this  rock  that,  two  months  before,  the  moon  shining  as 
it  now  shone,  but  then  on  summer  beauty,  and  poor  Margaret, 

"  With  hinnied  hopes  around  her  heart, 
Like  simmer  blossoms,'* 

that,  returning  from  a  fair  at  Pittsfield,  she  had  plighted  faith  with 
William  Maxwell.  Again  she  felt  herself  drawn  to  that  spot — 
probably  without  any  ill  design — with  only  an  intolerable  sense 
of  disappointment  and  misery.  The  scene  brought  back  with 
intense  vividness  her  past  happiness.  What  it  is  to  remember 
that  under  the  pressure  of  present  vnretchedness,  most  have  felt, 
and  one  has  described  in  words  never  to  be  forgotten : 

'*  Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria." 

James  met  Mr.  Richards  at  the  appointed  place.  After  a  few 
moments  be  said :  *'  James,  you  are  thinking  of  one  thing  and 
talking  of  another.    What  is  the  matter  1" 

Jamea  confessed  he  was  anxious  about  his  sister — ^that  she 
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seemed  very  unhappy — ^and  he  was  sorry  he  had  left  her  to  go 
home  alone.  Mr.  Richards  is  a  young  engineer  of  most  kind  and 
active  sympathies.  James  had  worked  under  him  on  the  rail- 
road, and  he  particularly  liked  him.  He  at  once  entered  into  the 
good  brother's  feelings.  ^'  Let  us  walk  down  the  road,  James," 
he  said:  ''you  can  easily  overtake  your  sister,  and  we  can  as 
well  talk  over  our  business  walking  as  standing  here."  Accord- 
ingly they  proceeded.  When  they  reached  the  little  bridge  we 
have  mentioned,  Mr.  Richards  involuntarily  paused  and  looked 
down  the  stream,  which  here  and  there  seemed  playing  with  the 
moonbeams.  ''Why,  there  is  your  sister,  James,"  he  said,  "sit- 
ting on  Hardy's  rock." 

"  The  Lord  bless  her,  and  so  she  is !"  said  James. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  lips  when  Margaret  slid 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  rock  into  the  pool  beneath.  James 
uttered  a  wild  scream,  and  both  young  men  ran  down  the  road 
together  at  their  utmost  speed.  The  place  was  soonest  accessible 
by  the  road,  but  that  was  winding,  and  the  distance  was  full  an 
eighth  of  a  mile.  When  they  reached  the  spot,  a  white  muslin 
scarf  Margaret  had  worn  was  floating  on  the  water.  Both  jumped 
in.  James,  impelled  by  the  instinct  of  his  affection,  forgot  he 
could  not  swim,  and  Richards,  to  his  dismay,  saw  him  sinking. 
He  dragged  him  out,  bade  him  remain  quiet,  and  plunging  in 
again,  he  very  soon  brought  up  Margaret's  body.  But  the  time 
had  been  fatally  prolonged  by  poor  James,  and  every  effort  to 
restore  her  was  unavailing.  A  company  of  Irishmen  coming 
from  their  work  below  joined  them.  They  entered  into  the  scene 
with  hand,  heart,  and  tongue.  "  Ha  !"  said  one  of  them,  "  it  was 
Judy  yesterday  was  afther  saying,  '  He'll  never  marry  Margaret* — 
maning  William  Maxwell.  It's  that  Thracy  girl,  with  houses  and 
lands,  he's  afther.   Curse  the  Yankees,  there's  no  sowl  in  them !" 

"  It's  not  William  Maxwell  at  all,"  said  another,  "  he's  a  decent 
young  man ;  it's  his  father's  rule  upon  him  I"  Richards  bade 
them  all  be  silent,  saying  it  was  no  time  now  for  such  a  discus- 
sion. "  Sure  that's  rasonable,"  said  one — "  And  sure  I  did  not 
mane  you  at  all,  Mr.  Richards,"  said  the  man  of  the  sweeping 
anathema,  "  for  it's  an  Irish  heart  you  have,  any  way,  and  that's 
what  all  the  boys  say." 

James  seemed  to  hear  nothing.  He  was  rubbing  and  kissing, 
alternately,  one  of  Margaret's  hands  that  was  firmly  closed,  and 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  from  it  the  crucifix  which  it  firmly 
grasped.  Just  at  this  moment  a  man  had  alighted  from  a  wagon, 
and  was  looking  on.  "  The  Almighty  be  praised !"  cried  James, 
pressing  the  disengaged  crucifix  vehemently  to  his  lips.    Mar- 
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garet  haTing  died  with  it  in  her  hand  was  to  him  a  token  of 
infinite  good. 

The  looker  on,  at  this  action  of  James,  turned  to  his  compan- 
ion in  the  wagon,  saying  —  *'  It^a  only  a  Paddy  gtVI,"*  got  in, 
and  drove  on.  The  Irishmen,  who  till  then  had  been  too  much 
absorbed  to  notice  him,  looked  up,  and  perceiving  it  was  the 
elder  Maxwell,  they  uttered  curses  deep  and  loud,  and  threaten- 
ing summary  vengeance,  they  were  foUowing  when  James  inter- 
posed. '^  No,  no,"  he  said,  with  fearful  calmness  —  "  lave  him  to 
me,  boys — when  her  wake  is  over  will  be  time  enough."  Rich- 
ards saw  him  turn  away,  murmur  something  in  a  low  voice,  lay 
the  crucifix  on  Margaret^s  hand,  and  kiss  them  both  together. 

Margaret  was  carried  to  the  dwelling  of  an  Irish  friend;  a 
priest  was  brought,  and  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  were 
strictly  observed. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral,  Mr.  Richards,  who  had  scarcely 
lost  sight  of  James,  took  him  aside  —  poor  fellow,  he  looked  as  if 
he  had  lived  twenty  years  in  the  three  preceding  days.  ''James," 
he  said,  ''  tell  me  truly,  did  you  not  make  a  vow  to  revenge  your 
sister^s  death  1" 

''  Sure  I  did  that,  sir  —  on  her  crucifix,  and  on  the  poor  dead 
cold  hand  that  held  it.  God  forgive  me  —  but  could  I  help  it  ^ 
There  she  lay  —  dead  !  —  dead  !  — the  sweetest  flower  that  ever 
blossomed  trampled  under  their  feet  —  when  I  heard  the  very  man 
that  had  done  it  say,  '  ifs  only  a  Paddy  girl  V  Oh,  Mr.  Richards, 
my  heart's  blood  bailed,  and  my  father  and  my  mother  it  was, 
and  all  my  people  —  I  heard  crying  me  on  to  vengeance  —  and  1 
did  swear  to  take  their  lives  —  father  and  son ;  and  I  have  made 
confession  of  the  same  to  Father  Brady." 

'*  And  that  has  saved  you  from  this  horrid  crime,  James  1" 

"  Not  that,  sir." 

«  What  then  1" 

"  It's  just  yourself,  Mr.  Richards — you  and  Mrs.  Ray. — It  was 
just  your  goodness  to  me  that  stilled  the  howling  tempest  in  my 
breast  —  and  for  your  sake,  and  Mrs.  Ray's,  I  forgave  all  your 
people.  It  was  Margaret  said  —  they  were  almost  her  last 
words,  *  Mrs.  Ray  is  every  way  mother-like  to  me  5'  and  didn't  1 
aee  the  old  lady  after  crying  hot  ears  over  her  \  Sure,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, if  there  were  more  like  you,  and  the  old  lady  —  Ood  bless 
her — there  would  be  an  end  of  cruelty  and  hate,  and  love  would 
bind  all  hearts  together  —  even  your  people's  and  mine !" 

*  This  expression  was  in  feet  uttered  by  one  of  our  people,  and  heard  by  the 
bmhcr  of  the  girl  at  sack  a  moment  as  we  have  described. 
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CHORUSES  FROM  THE  GREEK  TRAGEDIES. 

BT  H.  W.  HEKBXRT,  ESQ. 

IV. 

CHORUS  OF  TROJAN  CAPTIVES. 

MtXm9Tf6f«m  ZaXu^itt' — EitripidU'Troadtt-^r.  794. 

8TR0PHB   I. 

Enro  of  that  isle,  which  brightest  billows  kias, 

Bee-haunted  Salamia — 
That  sea-girt  isle,  whose  sweet  and  sacred  shore, 
First  spot  of  earth,  the  hallowed  olire  bore, 
Blae-eyed  Minerva's  pale  immortal  crown, 
The  greenest  leaf  of  Athens'  yoong  renown — 
Thou ! — thou  it  was ! — thou,  glorious  Telamon, 
Who,  girt  in  panoply  of  living  gold. 
Didst  sail  joint-chief  with  that  strong  archer  old, 

Alcmena's  hero  son ! 
What  time  great  Ilion,  to  destroy  thee  quite. 

In  fierce,  revengeful  spite. 
All  as  they  parted  from  the  Doric  shore. 

The  god-like  champions  swore. 

A1ITI8TR0PHE   I. 

What  time  unpaid  his  dear  immortal  prize — 

/Those  coursers  of  the  skies — 
The  flower  ofYRl^as  all  in  arms  he  led. 
Moored  his  stout  galleys  in  the  reedy  bed 
Of  Phrygian  Simois,  and  leaped  astrand, 
A  monarch's  slaughter  in  his  red  right  hand ! 
Then  fell  the  walls  Apollo  built  so  strong ! 
Then  to  the  skies  upsoared  the  crimson  flame. 
And  down  to  earth  the  cloud-capped  turrets  came. 

With  thunders  loud  and  long ! 
So  Troy  was  lost  of  yore ! — ^but  once  again 

The  spear  has  scourged  the  plain-' 
The  bloody  spear !— Twice,  twice,  both  tower  and  town, 

Old  Troy  has  toppled  down ! 

STROFHB  ir. 

In  Tain ! — ^in  vain ! 
Thou  who,  in  ministry  of  the  golden  cup, 
With  silent  steps  and  alow. 
Soft  gliding  to  and  fro. 
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Doet  fill  Joye'8  gobleto  up 
With  bright  nectarian  nin — 

In  vain ! — in  vain ! 
Child  of  Laomedon, 
Hast  thou  thy  godhead  won  ? 
Since  Troy,  which  did  thee  nurse, 
Hath  felt  the  fiery  curse, 
While  all  sea-shores  rung 
As  with  a  bird's  lament  for  her  lost  young — 
These  for  their  spouses  weeping, 
For  their  dead  children  these. 
Or  for  their  mothers  dear  untimely  sleeping ! 
The  dewy  baths,  that  did  thy  boyhood  please, 
The  old  gymnasia,  where  thy  feats  were  done, 
And  all  thy  youthful  glories  won, 
Are  past  and  gone ! 
But  thou  thy  young  and  sweetly-peaceful  cheek 
By  Jove's  immortal  throne  dost  sleek 

In  pleasures  all  divine ; 
Although' th^  Grecian  spear  has  razed  to  earth 
The  very  walls,  that  saw  the  birth 

Of  Priam's  noble  line ! 

ANTISTROPHB  II. 

0  Love ! — 0  Love ! 
Thou,  who  the  Dardan  halls  didst  seek  of  old, 
Aiding  with  all  thy  fires 
The  heavenly  gods'  desires — 
How  didst  thou  make  us  bold 
By  ties  with  those  above  ? 
0  Love! — 0  Love! 
Now  hast  thou  lost  thy  name 
Of  Love,  to  be  Jove's  shame ! — 
And  now  this  blessed  light 
Of  white- winged  morning  bright, 
With  radiance  all  serene. 
The  nun  of  this  wretched  land  hath  seen — 
Seen  hapless  Troy's  undoing ! 
Although  this  white-winged  mom 
To  her  own  arms  did  win  by  sweetest  wooing 
A  genial  husband  of  our  country  bom. 
And  courts  him  still  to  her  voluptuous  bed— 
Whom  erst  her  four-horse  chariot  red. 
To  heaven  upled 
By  the  tweet  daystar,  fondly  rapt  on  high. 
Leaving  fair  hope — too  soon  to  die — 

Hope  to  his  friends  behind ! 
Thus  Troy  has  leamed  how  much  is  worth 
Cdattial  love  toward  things  of  earth — 

A  gust  of  empty 


A 
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V. 

CHORUS  OF  TROJAN  WOMEN  AFTER  THE  SACK  OF  TROT. 
aifuf  mptit  alp«.— £«rtptd«f ;  Hicwba — r»  444. 

8TE0PHB   I. 

'Whither,  0  breeze,  0  sea-breeze  wild  and  sweet. 

Which  o*er  the  azure  ware 
Speedest  the  ocean-roving  galleys  fleet, 

Will  hurry  me  a  slare  ? 
Say,  in  whose  bondage  shall  my  spirit  pine^ 

What  prison-house  be  mine  I 
Whether  shall  it  be  upon  the  Doric  strand  ? 

Or  in  that  Fhthian  land. 
Where  old  Apidanus,  sire  of  the  brightest  rills 
That  seaward  sparkle  from  earth's  ancient  hills, 
Bathes  erery  meadow  green  and  shadowy  dell. 

As  Grecian  minstrels  tell  ? 

AMTI8TE0PHB   I. 

Or,  wafted  by  strong  oars  that  sweep  the  spray 

To  those  Egean  isles. 
Must  I  a  life  of  sorrow  wear  away, 

Where  the  Greek  Daygod  smiles 
On  waving  palm-trees  and  on  laurels  green — 

That  spread  their  sacred  screea 
Latona's  pangs  maternal  to  embower. 

And  PhcBhnw'  natal  hour! 
Singing,  amid  the  Delian  damsels  bright. 
Thy  homed  bow,  and  shafts  of  silver  light. 
Thy  golden  coronal,  Diana  fair, 

And  long  translucent  hair? 

STBOPBS   II. 

Or,  must  I  broider  robes  of  saffron  die 

In  chaste  Minerva's  shrink- 
Hard  by  Athena's  sacred  ramparts  high — 

Yoking  the  car  divine. 
In  many  a  blazoned  thread  of  brightest  hue  ? 
Or  picture  fair  that  fierce  Titanic  crew. 
Whom  scathed  and  ruined  by  his  thunderous  blast 

Jove  quite  overthrew, 
And  from  heaven's  height  to  deepest  hell  down  cast  ? 
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ANTISTKOPHB   n. 

Wo !  wo  is  me  for  my  lost  children's  lot ! 

Wo  for  my  parents  dear ! 
Wo  fiv  my  coimtiy !  for  each  hallowed  spot 

Sacked  by  the  Argive  spear. 
And  wrapped  in  smoke,  a  realm's  funereal  pall ! 
While  I — a  shiye  at  foreign  despots'  call — 
Leare  lorely  Asia  prostrate  by  the  waye, 

Fierce  Europe's  thrall — 
And  beg  for  bridal  bower  a  qoiet  grare. 


"QUEEN  MARY," 
AN  AUTHENTIC  PASSAGE  FROM  THE  EARLY  HC^TORY  OF  GEORGIA. 

BT  W.  6ILM0RE    SIHMS,    AUTHOB    OF    '^  THE   YBMASSEE," 
"  GUY  BIVEBS,"    "  THE   KINSMEN,"  AC. 

The  circumstance  we  are  about  to  relate  forms  a  curious  epi* 
■ode  in  the  history  of  our  sister  State  of  Georgia,  and  bad  nearly 
proved  as  tragical  in  its  results,  as  it  was  certainly  romantic  in 
some  of  its  aspects.  It  is  well  known  that  Virginia  and  Carolina 
had  their  respective  orders  of  nobility ;  —  the  former  its  Knights 
of  the  Horseshoe,  —  the  Ultra-Montane  order ;  and  the  latter  its 
Palatines,  Caciques,  and  Landgraves;  —  but  Georgia  had  her 
Queen!  —  a  dame  of  supposed  royal  descent,  and,  unquestion- 
ably, of  very  royal  ambition.  This  person  was  an  Indian  woman, 
originally  known  among  the  whites  as  Mary  Musgrove ;  subse- 
quently, as  Mary  Matthews,  and,  finally,  as  Mrs.  Mary  Bosom- 
worth.  She  was  a  woman  of  some  influence  among  ^  the  Mus- 
coghee  Indians ;  and  being  naturally  very  intelligent,  was  select- 
ed by  General  Oglethorpe  as  an  interpreter  between  the  whites 
and  her  people,  at  an  early  period  after  his  settlement  of  the 
colony.  He  distinguished  her  by  many  favors  ;  allowed  for  her 
services  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum ;  and  employed 
her  as  a  principal  agent  with,  and  messenger  to,  the  nation.  She 
delivered  his  talks  and  presents  to  the  tribes  ;  perhaps  settled  as 
well  as  expounded  the  terms  of  his  treaties,  and,  in  all  respects, 
was  a  person  whose  importance,  in  her  own  eyes,  was  but  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  position  which  she  acquired  in  the 
equal  esteem  of  her  own  and  the  white  people*    Of  her  personal 
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duurms  we  are  not  edrised.  The  bald,  aecetie  chroniclert  of 
that  day  do  sot  condescend  to  make  them  a  topic  of  inquiry 
or  even  remark.  But,  whether  roach  or  little,  she  contrived  to 
enslave  the  ajSections  of  no  less  a  person  than  a  reverend  divine 
at  Frederica,  —  one  Thomas  Bosomworth,  a  preacher  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  chaplain  to  Oglethorpe's  English  regi- 
ment. It  is  very  clear  that  this  person  was  not  insensible  to  her 
political  influence  at  least ;  and,  from  the  sequel,  it  may  not  be 
harsh  to  infer  that  worldly  considerations  had  some  weight  in 
rendering  his  judgment  peculiarly  sensible  to  the  attractions  of 
her  beauty.  Whether  from  insanity,  or  an  ambition  so  very 
wild  as  to  look  very  much  like  it,  he  projected  such  a  scheme  of 
selfish  aggrandizement  as  threatened,  at  one  time,  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  Colony.  His  aim  was  nothing  less  than  to 
establish  a  claim  of  sovereign  right  in  the  soil,  by  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  Mary,  his  wife,  in  whose  veins  it  was  made  to  ap* 
pear  that  the  blood  of  royalty  flowed  predominant.  His  process 
was  not  without  a  sort  of  ingenuity,  such  as  distinguishes  most 
of  the  proceedings  of  monomania. 

One  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  or  kings,  as  it  was  the  courtesy  of 
that  period  to  style  them,  was  chosen  to  facilitate  this  purpose. 
This  chief,  named  Malatchie,  was  a  Muscoghee  warrior,  very 
brave,  and  very  stupid }  but  in  very  high  esteem  among  his  peo« 
pie.  He  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  ambitious  parson  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  formally  crowned  and  anointed,  after  the  European 
fashion,  as  Emperor  of  the  Muscoghees  f  Of  the  particulars  of 
this  solemn  farce  we  have  no  accounts.  A  clever  description, 
by  some  quaint  humorist,  would  be  a  rare  piece  of  pleasantry  to 
the  modem  reader.  We  know,  however,  that  the  affair  took 
place  at  Frederiea,  some  time  in  December,  1747,  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  large  number  of  Indians,  many  of  whom  were  chiefs 
and  principal  persons.  Perhaps  there  were  very  few  among  them, 
Malatchie  himself  not  excepted,  who  knew  the  nature  of  the 
strange  ceremonial  in  which  they  were  busy ;  but,  taking  into* 
account  the  good  cheer  and  the  strong  drink  which  came  along 
with  it,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  they  would  not  have  bee» 
unwilling  to  have  made  a  dozen  emperors,  — nay,  to  have  become 
each  of  them  a  prince  in  his  turn.  Whether  Parson  Bosomworth 
himself,  or  some  less  important  personage,  poured  the  sacred 
unction  over  the  head  of  the  dusky  sovereign  whom  he  thus  in- 
ducted into  his  new  honors,  is  not  written.  We  are  left  to  eon* 
jecture  the  minor  fooleries  of  this  farce.  The  main  fisct  in  pre^ 
cisely  as  we  have  related  it*^ 
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Bat,  whatever  of  form  may  have  been  wanting  to  the  ceremony 
itself,  it  appears  that  the  reverend  chaplain  took  particular  care 
that  the  manifesto,  declaring  the  event,  should  fail  in  no  respects, 
whether  of  publicity  or  precision.  The  document  which  was 
put  forth  on  this  occasion  has  been  fortunately  preserved  ;  and 
may,  at  some  future  day,  bother  the  heads  of  antiquarians, 
and  suggest  some  new  difficulties  among  the  American  archsolo- 
gists.    It  fan  thus : 

"  Fbedesica,  (Georgia,)  Dec.  14,  1747. 

"£oow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Simpeopy,  war- king  of  the 
Cowetas ;  Thlockpalabi,  head  warrior  of  the  said  town ;  Moxuingi,  king 
of  the  Etchims,  (or,  as  now  written,  Hitchetas;)  Iswige,  head  warrior 
of  the  Etchiias,  and  Actithilki,  beloved  man  of  the  said  lowa ;  Ciocolichee, 
king  of  Osucbee,  (Osweechee ;)  Appalya  and  Ischabogy,  beloved  men  of 
Nipkey ;  and  Hiramopacohi,  warrior  of  said  town ;  Tokeah,  war-king  of 
the  Chebaws ;  Wbyanneacbee  and  Etowah,  warriors  of  said  town  $  Ma- 
helabbi,  beloved  man  of  the  Cussetabs,  and  Scbeyah,  warrior  of  said 
town  ;  and  Estcbotballeatcbi  YahuUa  (Yoholo )  Mico  (chief  or  king)  of 
the  Tuskigas ;  having  full  power,  by  the  laws  of  our  nation,  to  conclude 
every thlog  for  the  towns  we  represent,  do  hereby  acknowledge  Malat- 
chie  Opeyo,  Mico,  to  be  our  rightful  and  natural  Prince.  And  we  like- 
wise further  acknowledge  that,  by  the  laws  of  our  nation,  we  think  our- 
selves obliged  to  stand  by,  ratify,  and  confirm  every  act  and  deed  of  his,  as 
much  as  if  we  ourselves  were  present;  and  we  therefore  make  this  pub- 
lic declaration  to  all  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  that  Malat- 
chie  Opeyo,  Mico,  has  full  power  and  authority,  as  our  natural  prince,  to 
transact  all  afifairs  of  our  nation  as  firmly  and  fully,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  we,  the  whole  nation,  might  or  could  do,  if  we  were  present. 
In  confirmation  whereof,  we  set  our  hands,"  &c 

This  document  was  signed  by  the  parties  whose  names  it  com- 
prises, in  the  presence  of  some  half-dozen  white  witnesses,  prov- 
ed by  one  of  them,  and  put  on  record  in  the  Secretary's  office  in 
South  Carolina,  as  rigidly  authenticated  as  if  its  value  were  eqdilly 
great  and  unquestionable.  Visionary  and  absurd  as  the  whole 
matter  may  seem,  this  rare  fooling  was  soon  discovered  to  be  the 
fruit  of  certain  very  selfish  and  deliberate  purposes.  Bosom- 
worth,  by  whom  it  was  devised,  seems  to  have  suffered  from  that 
inferior  form  of  madness,  which,  in  all  its  phases  and  fluctuations, 
never  loses  sight  of  a  general,  governing,  but  narrow  and  sneak- 
ing canning.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  in  regarding  his 
subsequent  proceedings,  to  consider  him  as  other  than  insane, 
even  in  the  moment  of  his  keenest  policy.  Charity,  at  least, 
would  have  ns  presume  so.  Having  gone  through  the  first  scene 
of  the  drama  to  his  satisfaction,  —  having  declared  and  crowned 
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the  emperor  of  the  Moseoghees,  —  his  next  etep  wae  to  persuade 
him  to  such  an  early  exercise  of  his  new  powers  of  royalty,  as  to 
procure  an  adequate  reward  for  the  hagpy  genius  in  whom  the  ex- 
cellent scheme  originated.  Accordingly,  a  deed  of  conveyance 
was  drawn  up  in  common  form,  hy  which  the  new  emperor  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  in  consideration  of  "  ten  pieces  of  stroud, 
twelve  pieces  of  duf&es,  two  hundred  weight  of  powdgr,  two  hon- 
dred  weight  lead,  twenty  guns,  twelve  pair  of  pistols,  and  one  hun* 
dred  weight  vermilion/'  conveyed  to  Thomas  Bosomworth,  and 
Mary  his  wife,  '*  all  those  tracts  of  land  known  hy  the  names  of 
Hussopee  or  Ossabaw,  Cowley  gee  or  St.  Catharine's,  and  Sapelo 
Islands,  with  their  appurtenances,  &c.,  warranting  the  same  to 
the  naid  Thomas  and  Mary,  so  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine,  or  the 
waters  run  in  the  rivers,  for  ever.  Signed  on  the  4th  day  of  the 
Windy  Moon,  (14th  Dec.)" 

Parson  Bosomworth,  who  was  not  unwilling  to  hecoroe  Prince 
Bosomwortb,  having  procured  his  grant  of  land  from  the  new 
Emperor  —  the  work  of  his  own  hands  —  proceeded  to  assert  his 
title,  and  secure  possession.  But,  before  this,  that  he  might 
strengthen  his  claim  in  every  possible  way,  he  put  in  circulation, 
for  the  first  time,  the  pretensions  of  his  wife  Mary  to  sovereign, 
or  next  to  sovereign  rights,  among  the  Muscoghees.  She  was 
now  discovered  to  be  an  elder  sister  of  Malatchie  himself — the 
Emperor;  and  sprung,  like  him,  from  the  Indian  sovereign  who 
had  previously  exercised  the  supreme  dominion  among  the  tribes. 
From  this  moment,  she  assumed  the  title  of  an  independent  Prin- 
cess; and  among  the  friends  and  followers  of  Bosomworth,  and 
such  of  the  Indians  as  they  could  manage,  she  was  now  only 
known  as  ^^  Queen  Mary."  She  disavowed,  with  documentary  for- 
mality, all  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
king,  and  renounced  every  connexion  with  him  or  his  represen- 
tatives, other  than  such  as  should  result  from  treaties,  offensive 
and  defensive,  and  such  alliances  as  sovereign  princes  find  it  pol- 
itic to  establish,  on  equal  terms,  from  time  to  time,  with  one 
another. 

The  matter  did  not  end  here.  The  practical  results  were  yet 
to  come.  Her  next  proceeding  was  to  bring  the  Indians  togeth- 
er— which  she  did  in  very  considerable  numbers ;  and  to  announce 
to  them  her  novel  pretensions.  In  a  long  speech  she  set  forth,  and 
possibly  convinced  them  of  the  policy,  if  not  the  justice  of  her 
claims  ;  and,  with  more  effective  art,  insisted  upon  their  own.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  convince  her  subjects  that  they  had  been 
robbed  and  wronged  by  the  English.    The  loss  of  their  territories 
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WM  ft  favorite  theme  to  those  who,  profligate  and  wanderiDg, 
eannot  appreciate  the  valae  of  a  fee^aimple,  and,  probably,  ia  dis* 
posing  of  their  lands,  nev^  imagined  that  the  purchasers  bought 
more  than  that  temporary  use  of  them  which  they  themselves  en« 
joyed.  Mary's  eloquence  proved  singularly  imposing.  She  had 
a  talent  for  speaking,  was  artful  in  a  high  degree,  and  her  audi- 
ence and  herself  being  equally  susceptible  to  fiery  words,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  the  fiery  draughts  which  had  been  employed  to  open  " 
the  proceedings,  she  soon  wrought  herself  and  them  into  a  con- 
dition of  unexampled  fury.  Her  remedy  was  that  of  a  sovereign. 
She  disdained  the  arts  of  peace  and  solicitation.  Her  remedy 
was  the  ultima  ratio  regum^  and  she  determined  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  no  ordinary  vigor*  The  effect  of  her  speech  was  all 
that  she  desired.  It  was  instantaneous  and  overwhelming.  The 
savages  were  fired  at  her  alleged  injuries  and  their  own.  They 
flew  to  arms,  and,  to  a  man,  pledged  themselves  to  perish  in  the 
recovery  of  their  common  rights. 

In  ordinary  cases,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  clever  Indian  or* 
ator  to  excite  his  people  to  phrensy,  and  lead  them  into  injudi- 
cious war.  That  this  woman  should  so  succeed  in  this  insane  pur- 
pose is  not  a  matter  which  should  appear  either  unnatural  or  strange. 
She  had  actually  derived  her  consequence  among  her  people  from 
her  employment  by  the  whites.  As  a  confidential  messenger  of 
Oglethorpe  to  the  tribes,  conveying  the  presents  which  were  sent 
them  annually,  she,  in  fact,  acquired  an  influence  over  them  su- 
perior to  that  of  their  most  favored  chieftains.  The  warrior 
naturally  blessed  the  band  which  brought  him  the  tomahawk  and 
rifle,  beads,  blankets,  and  vermilion.  She  favored  those  who 
obeyed  her ;  to  ofiend  her  was  to  forfeit,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a 
share  in  the  spoils  and  treasures  which  she  brought.  She  did  not 
overrate  her  power  upon  their  minds,  and  easily  moved  them,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  take  up  arms  at  her  summons. 

Prepared  thus  for  the  last  resort,  ^*  Queen  Mary'^  was  not,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  forego  entirely  those  stated  forms,  in  which  her 
reverend  husband  had  shown  himself  so  very  expert.  Escorted 
by  a  large  band  of  savages,  she  set  forth,  in  a  sort  of  royal  prog- 
ress, for  Savannah,  solemnly  to  demand  from  the  President  and 
Council  the  restoration  of  her  inheritances  and  the  recognition 
of  her  sovereign  title.  A  herald  was  despatched  in  advance,  to 
announce  her  coming,  who  was  instructed  formally  to  demand  the 
delivery,  without  loss  of  time,  of  all  her  land  south  of  the  Savan- 
nah. The  same  special  messenger  was  commanded  to  denounce 
fire  and  sword  in  the  event  of  a  rejection  of  her  claim.    In  other 


words,  the  whole  force  of  the  two  grand  diTtsions  of  the  Creeke» 
the  upper  and  lower  nation,  was  to  he  brought  down  upon  tlio 
trespassers,  in  support  of  their  rightful  Queen. 

The  affair  now,  in  spite  of  all  its  absurdities,  began  to  put  on  • 
serious  aspect.  The  troop  of  savages  by  which  she  was  attended 
gathered  force  as  it  proceeded  ;  and  these,  inflamed  by  her  artful 
addresses,  were  now  beyond  their  own,  and  possibly  her  control. 
The  whole  military  strength  of  Savannah,  in  this  emergency, 
amounted  to  less  than  two  hundred  men.  The  president  (Ste« 
vens),  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  ambitious  lady,  and  her 
furious  escort,  hastily  convened  his  council.  They  knew,  and 
justly  dreaded,  her  influence  over  the  Indians.  They  also  knew 
their  own  weakness ;  and  their  resolution  was  taken  to  temporize 
with  the  Pretender — to  affect  attention  to  her  claims,  and,  lulling 
her  caution  to  rest,  by  gentle  and  persuasive  measures,  at  leng^th 
seize  upon  her  person  when  they  could  hope  to  do  so  with  safety. 
Meanwhile,  they  were  not  neglectful  of  the  necessary  measures 
of  defence.  Orders  were  sent  hastily  to  collect  the  neighboring 
militia,  and  bring  them  to  the  city,  while  that  of  the  town  was 
secretly  collected  and  judiciously  disposed,  in  preparation  for 
the  dernier  resort  to  arms. 

Such  was  the  happy  use  made  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
intelligence  which  they  gained  from  the  herald  who  brought  the 
summons  of  '*  Queen  Mary."  Had  she  marched  forward,  the  sur* 
prise  would  have  been  complete,  and  this  narration  would  have 
found  a  far  different  and  far  darker  termination.  But  the  advance 
of  the  Prete/nder  had  this  characteristic  of  a  royal  progress,  that 
it  was  slow,  if  not  stately.  Bosomworth,  who  attended  her,  seems 
to  have  been  full  of  conceit ;  and  swelling  with  the  idea  of  his 
new  dignities,  he  approached  with  staid  pace,  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  his  messenger  to  meet  him  with  the  answer  of  the 
Council.  Perhaps,  also,  the  advance  was  something  embarrassed 
by  the  usual  effects  of  strong  drink  among  the  chiefs.  At  all 
events,  the  important  moment  was  gained,  and  while  the  herald  of 
^  Queen  Mary,*'  attended  by  a  messenger  from  the  city,  delivered 
an  evasive  answer  from  President  Stevens,  the  whites  were  bur* 
nishing  their  muskets,  and  sharpening  the  edges  of  their  sabres. 
When  the  savages  reached  Savannah,  they  encountered  the  mili- 
tia of  the  town,  under  arms  and  ready  for  their  reception.  A 
brave  fellow.  Captain  Noble  Jones,  at  the  head  of  a^  select  corps  of 
cavalry,  by  a  timely  show  of  intrepidity,  compelled  the  savages  to 
ground  and  deliver  up  their  arms,  as  the  only  condition  upon 
which  thev  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  city.    Taken  by  snr* 
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prise,  when,  perhaps,  they  expected  to  find  the  citizens  unprepared 
for  80  decisive  a  measure,  they  were  compelled  to  submit ;  which 
they  did  with  great  reluctance.  They  were  deprived  of  their 
arms,  but  the  indignity  increased  their  fury,  and  they  appeared 
among  the  citizens  with  a  sullen  ferocity  which  denoted  a  resent* 
ment  too  deep  to  be  concealed,  and  which,  under  any  additional 
excitement,  could  yet  find  weapons  enough  to  make  itself  dan- 
gerous. 

The  reverend  prince,  Bosomworth,  in  his  canonical  robes,  with 
his  queen  beside  him  (it  is  not  said  what  kind  of  robes  she  wore), 
followed  by  the  kings  and  chiefs,  marched  through  the  streets 
(20th  July,  174-9),  making  a  most  formidable  and  frightful  appear- 
ance. When  they  came  to  the  parade,  the  militia  were  under 
arms  to  receive  them,  and  gave  them  a  ceremonious  salute  of  fif- 
teen cannon  They  were  then  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
president,  where  a  consultation  ensued  with  the  Indians  on  the 
subject  of  the  claims  of  Thomas,  and  Mary  his  wife.  From  this 
conference  they  were  excluded,  and  the  Indian  chiefs  alone  were 
desired  to  declare  their  objects.  But  this  they  declined  to  do, 
unless  through  their  queen  and  usual  interpreter.  They  said  that 
^'  she  should  speak  for  them,  and  they  would  abide  only  by  what 
she  said.  They  had  heard  that  the  whites  were  to  send  her  like 
a  captive  over  the  great  waters,  and  hence  their  costing  in  such  a 
body  to  protect  their  queen;  they  were  unwilling  to  lose  her; 
they  meant  no  harm,  however,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of 
their  arms,  which  Captain  Jones  had  taken  from  them,"  &;c.  To 
this  last  demand  the  Council  gave  their  consent ;  the  arms  were 
restored,  but  all  ammunition  was  rigidly  withheld  from  them. 
With  this  proceeding  the  conference  of  the  day  finished.  The 
Indians  quartered  themselves  for  the  night  in  the  strejsts,  and, 
deprived  of  ammunition,  did  no  mischief.  But  they  meditated  it 
not  the  less,  and  were  unwisely  permitted,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
have  communication  with  Queen  Mary.  In  the  morning,  the  effect 
of  this  indulgence  was  very  soon  made  evident.  They  filled  the 
eity  with  clamor  and  tumult,  marched  through  the  streets,  to  the 
re-awakened  terror  of  the  people,  striking  and  shaking  their  arms, 
and  lashing  themselves,  by  their  own  violence,  into  the  necessary 
degree  of  rage  for  the  desired  mischief.  The  women  and  children 
of  the  whites,  dreading  every  moment  to  be  scalped,  added  to  the 
uproar  by  their  cries  of  apprehension  ;  but  the  men  steadily  kept 
progress  with  the  savages,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  with  silent 
firmness,  and  a  watchfulness  that  could  neither  be  frightened 
nor  laid  asleep,  soon  rendered  it  apparent  to  the  savages  them* 
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selves  that  their  objects  could  only  be  obtained  after  a  bloody 
struggle. 

While  the  militia  were  thus  employed  in  watching  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  great  body  of  the  Indians,  a  portion  of  their  chiefs 
were  engaged  with  the  Council  in  discussing  the  business  on 
which  they  came.  It  so  happened  that  a  false  report  was  put  in 
circulation  without,  that,  during  this  dincussion,  the  President  of 
the  Council  had  been  murdered  by  the  chiefs.  This  report  aroused 
the  fury  of  the  whites,  and  nearly  brought  about  the  catastrophe 
which  it  was  the  equal  policy  and  wish  of  the  Georgians  to  avoid. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  militia  could  be  restrained 
from  commencing  the  affray,  by  a  general  fire  upon  the  savages. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  have  deluged  the  town  with  blood.  The 
citizens  .might  have  conquered  in  the  end,  but  with  what  horrible 
loss  !  The  Indians  were  the  most  numerous.  Deprived  of  am* 
muLition,  they  had  yet  their  knives,  tomahawks,  and  rifles,  and 
after  the  first  fire,  in  close  conflict,  hand  to  hand,  the  advantage 
would  have  remained  with  the  most  numerous  party.  The  small 
corps  of  cavalry  which  the  Georgians  had  would  alone  have  com- 
pensated an  inequality,  which  was  otherwise  too  imposing  to  ren- 
der a  conflict  of  the  sort  desirable. 

A  more  peaceable  policy  was  adopted,  and  succeeded  at  least 
as  well,  perhaps  better.  The  reverend  gentleman  who  had  been 
the  parent  of  the  mischief,  in  his  royal  or  religious  robes,  and  in 
the  very  odor  of  his  new  dignities, — the  royal  unction  yet  smell- 
ing strong  upon  his  brow, — was  privately  seized  and  carried  into 
confinement.  Irreverent  hands  grappled  his  sacred  person,  and, 
like  another  Montezuma  or  Atabalipa,  he  was  required,  ia  his  own 
person,  to  be  security  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  uproarious 
subjects.  Our  Georgia  brethren  had  not  read,  without  profit,  the 
history  of  Spanish  conquest ;  but  in  employing  some  portion  of 
the  policy  of  their  exemplars,  they  forbore  the  last  and  worst. 
Prince  Bosomworth  was  subjected  to  no  greater  evil  or  indignity 
than  the  one  mentioned,  unless  we  should  find  it  in  the  humilia- 
ting transfer  of  so  royal  a  person  to  the  common  lock-up  of  a 
county  prison. 

The  frantic  fury  of  *'  Queen  Mary,"  at  this  abuse  of  her  hus- 
band's liberties  and  person,  was  now  beyond  all  description,  as  it 
was  beyond  all  restraint.  She  raved  in  all  the  blind  rage  of  im- 
potent malice.  She  denounced  all  manner  of  vengeance  upon 
the  Colony — commanded  all  white  people  to  depart  from  her  ter- 
ritories in  a  given  space  of  timer— cursed  Oglethorpe  and  his  frand- 
ulent  treaties,  and  with  the  voice  and  action  of  a  demon,  stamp- 
ing the  earth  beneath  her  feet,  she  swore  that  the  whole  world 
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•hoald  soon  be  made  to  know  that  the  land  was  her  own,  and  she 
the  Queen  thereof.  The  Council,  fearing  that  by  communication 
with  the  Indians  ahe  would  succeed  in  awakening  in  their  minds 
a  reckless  fury  like  that  which  prevailed  in  her  own  ;  and  proba- 
bly discovering,  by  this  time,  that  while^  the  Indians  remained 
under  her  governing  influence,  they  could  hope  to  make  but  little 
progress  in  their  deliberations  with  them,  now  adopted  the  further 
resolution  to  secure  her  person  also.  Availing  themselves  of  a 
favorable  opportunity,  they  laid  hands  upon  her  sacred  Majesty, 
and  sent  her  to  sympathize  with  her  husband  in  a  corresponding 
limbo. 

This  done,  the  matter  of  conference  and  expostulation  was 
found  to  be  more  easy :  a  feast  was  prepared  for  the  chiefs  and 
leading  warriors,  and  the  fury  of  an  Indian,  like  that  of-  an  £ng> 
lishman,  being  more  easily  pacified  after  you  have  pacified  his 
hunger,  the  moment  was  carefully  watched  when  to  address 
them  through  the  medium  of  interpreters^  who  had  been  carefully 
procured  for  the  occasion.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  conference.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  object  of  the 
Council  was  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  Indians  on  the  various 
subjects  which  Bosom  worth  and  his  wife  had  contrived  to  per- 
vert and  misrepresent.  Fine  speeches  were  made  and  fine  gifts 
indicated,  and  the  feast  and  conference  were  concluded,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, with  a  result  equally  desirable  and  happy.  The  chief  men 
growled  their  satisfaction  at  the  dinner  and  dessert — admitted  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  Bosomwortb ;  and  even  Malatchie,  upon 
whose  head  the  reverend  gentleman  had  poured  the  sacred  oil, 
renounced  solemnly  all  relationship  to  Mary  the  Queen.  Wheik 
asked  why  he  had  acknowledged  her  as  a  Queen  of  the  great 
Creek  nation,  and  surrendered  his  power  to  a  despicable  old  wo- 
man, he  replied,  in  an  answer  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
whites  more  fully  to  their  own  impolitic  proceedings.  He  said 
that  the  "whole  nation  acknowledged  her  as  such,  for  that  no- 
body could  distribute  the  royal  presents  but  herself,  or  some  of 
her  family,  heretofore."  The  President  of  Council  answered  this 
argument  in  the  most  efl^ective  manner,  and  closed  the  discussion 
by  proceeding  to  make,  in  person,  a  general  distribution  of  pres- 
ents. While  preparations  were  in  progress  for  this  distribution, 
the  Council,  believing  things  to  be  now  secure,  imprudently  suf- 
fered Malatchie,  whose  capriciousness  of  character  was  proverbial 
even  among  the  Indians,  at  his  own  request,  to  see  Bosomworth 
and  wife  in  their  place  of  retirement.  In  this  interview  the  arts  of 
**  Queen  Mary"  succeeded  in  andoing  all  that  had  been  done« 
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While  the  Mvages,  gathered  together,  were  eetoally  reeeiving 
the  gifts  from  the  hands  of  the  President,  he  came  forth  and  ad- 
dressed  them  in  the  hnguage  of  hostility  and  hate.  With  a 
frowning  yisage  and  furioas  gestares,  he  delivered  a  speech,  in 
which  he  repeated  all  the  extravagant  claims  of  Bosomworth  and 
wife — declared  that  the  lands  were  possessed  by  Mary,  long  before 
General  Oglethorpe  came  to  the  country — that  she  was  Queen 
and  head  of  the  Muscoghees — that  by  her  consent  only  were 
Englishmen  first  permitted  to  settle  on  them — that  she  was  still 
their  rightful  owner — and  that  her  words  were  those  of  three . 
thousand  warriors,  who  were  now  ready  to  raise  the  hatchet  in 
defence  of  her  rights.  When  he  had  concluded,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  written  paper,  which  he  delivered  to  the  President  in 
confirmation  of  what  he  had  said. 

This  production  was  evidently  from  the  hands  of  Bosomworth, 
and  served  to  convict  him  more  eflfectually  of  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  designs.  It  contained  a  preamble  reciting  a  great 
number  of  names  of  Indians,  who  were  styled  kings  of  the  upper 
and  lower  Creek  towns,  and  who  were  most  probably  their  chief 
men  and  leaders.  But  two  of  these  were  present  on  this  occasion* 
The  speech  of  Malatchie  formed  the  contents  of  the  paper.  The 
President  answered  him  by  a  brief  recital  of  the  first  acqnaintanee 
of  the  whites  with  Mary.  This  scrap  of  history  may  very  well 
be  given  without  much  condensation : — 

**  Fbieivbs  and  Brothers  : — When  Mr.  Oglethorpe  sod  his  people  first 
came  to  Georgia,  they  found  Mary,  then  the  wife  of  John  Mutgrove,  liv- 
ing in  a  small  hut  at  Yamaeraw.  He  was  a  white  trader,  and  had  a  li- 
cense from  the  Grovemor  of  South  Carolina  to 'trade  with  the  Indians. 
Mary  was  then  in  a  poor,  ragged  coDdition,  neglected  and  despised  by 
your  people ;  but  General  Oglethorpe,  finding  that  she  could  speak  both 
of  our  languages,  made  her  his  interpreter  between  us — put  good  clothes 
upon  her — gave  her  presents,  and  made  her  a  person  of  consequence.  The 
people  of  Georgia  thought  well  of  her,  and  she  was  useful  to  them  until 
she  married  this  man,  Bosomworth.  From  that  time  she  has  proved  a 
liar  and  a  cheat.  She  is  no  relation  of  Malatchie,  as  we  all  know;  bat 
the  daughter  of  an  Indian  woman  of  no  aceouot,  by  a  white  husband. 
General  Oglethorpe  bought  no  lands  of  her,  for  she  bad  none  to  selL  He 
treated  for  them  with  the  old  and  wise  men  of  your  nation.  At  that  time 
the  Muscoghees  had  a  great  deal  of  land,  of  which  they  could  make  no 
use.  They  parted  with  a  portion  of  it  to  their  white  friends,  and  were 
glad  when  we  came  among  them  to  supply  their  wants." 

After  this  preamble,  which  is  very  simple,  clear,  and  strictly 
true,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  show  that  the  present  discontents 
of  the  Indians  had  been  infused  into  them  by  their   pretended 
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Qneen,  at  tbe  instigation  of  her  white  husband — ^that  their  objects 
were  purely  selfish — ^that  he,  Bosomworth,  had  demanded  from 
Council  a  third  part  of  the  royal  bounty,  which  had  been  designed 
for  the  Indians  only  ;  and  that  his  purpose  was,  really,  to  rob  them 
of  their  rights  rather  than  to  maintain  them  ;  and  so  forth. 

The  effect  of  this  conference — time  having  been  gained,  and 
•  <  Qneen  Mary"  being  in  durance — was  ag^n  pacific.  Malatcbie 
was  quieted  for  the  nonce,  and  the  aspect  of  afilairs  once  more 
grew  bright  and  promising.  The  Indians  declared  their  eyes  to 
be  opened,  and  talked  in  the  customary  figures  about  chains  of 
friendship,  and  the  union  of  their  hearts  and  hands,  so  long  as 
the  sun  shone  and  the  rivers  ran.  They  begged  that  the  pipe  of 
peace  might  be  brought ;  and  the  pipe  of  peace,  as  they  well 
knew,  seldom  came  unaccompanied  with  the  pipe  of  rum.  This, 
too,  made  its  appearance  on  the  present  occasion,  and  the  hall  of 
council  became  the  hall  of  feasting.  Liberal  gifts  of  various  com* 
modities,  arms  and  ammunition  excepted,  were  at  the  same  time 
distributed  among  them.  All  seemed  satisfied— -discontent  slum- 
bered— ^things  began  to  go  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  when,  to  the 
consternation  of  President  and  Council,  the  Queen  rushed  head- 
long in  among  them.  She,  it  seems,  had  not  been  denied  a  share  of 
the  potent  beverage  which  her  people  had  found  it  so  pleasant  to 
discuss — and  her  keeper  having  possibly  shared  it  also,  she  con- 
trived to  escape  from  her  place  of  honorable  confinement.  Com- 
pletely intoxicated,  she  now  darted  into  the  hall  of  Council,  and 
flying  at  the  President,  threatened  him  with  all  the  vengeance  of  a 
sovereign,  for  his  traitorous  attempt  to  seduce  her  people  from 
their  allegiance.  The  worthy  gentleman,  though  utterly  confound- 
ed by  her  appearance,  was  not  displeased  that  she  confined  her 
onslaught  to  the  feminine  weapon  only  ;  and  however  annoying 
that  of  itself  might  be  to  delicate  auditories,  he  at  least  was  per- 
fectly content  that  she  forbore  the  use  of  others  which  were  at 
her  finger-ends,  and  much  more  potent. 

He  encountered  her  on  her  own  ground,  if  not  exactly  in  her 
own  fashion,  and  replied  as  calmly  as  he  could  to  her  denunciaf 
tions  and  assertions.  This  course,  had  his  audience  been  Euro* 
pean,  would  have  shown  very  bad  taste  in  President  Stevena. 
He  might  have  incurred  the  imputation  of  being  quite  as  much  of 
an  old  woman  as  the  assailant.  But  the  having  tbe  last  word  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  the  disputes  of  savages ;  and 
the  President  was  bound,  for  tbe  equal  safety  and  honor  of  the 
colony,  that  he  should  not  be  outdone  by  the  Queen  in  eloquence. 

The  Indians  listened  with  due  gravity  to  the  pros  and  cons  of 
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the  disputants,  until "  Queen  Mary,"  finding  her  English  less  copi* 
ous  than  that  of  the  President,  slide4  very  naturally  into  the  Masco> 
ghee,  and  addressed  herself  to  the  speetators.  But  this  was  not 
to  he  permitted,  and  her  adversary  threatened,  if  she  did  not  keep 
her  tongue,  he  would  have  her  restored  to  her  place  of  confine- 
ment. Such  a  threat  was  as  injudicious  on  the  part  of  the  Presi* 
dent  as  the  requisition  was  impracticable  on  her  part.  She  re- 
peated it  to  Malatchie,  with  some  gross  exaggerations  and  harsh 
comments;  and  with  so  much  art  that  the  capricious  savage 
started  to  his  feet,  seized  his  weapons,  called  upon  his  people  to 
follow  his  example,  and  dragged  the  queen  into  a  ring,  which,  at 
his  signal,  they  formed  instantly  around  her.  At  the  same  signal 
the  tomahawk  of  a  ferocious  savage  bung  above  the  head  of  each 
astonished  ibember  of  the  Council. 

Here  was  a  fine  cotip  de  tkeatrt.  Nothing  less  was  expected  by 
die  President  than  his  own  and  the  instant  massacre  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and,  for  the  moment,  the  triumph  of  ^'  Queen  Mary" 
seemed  complete.  But  before  the  signal  could  he  given,  or  the 
sentence  of  slaughter  spoken  —  perhaps  some  little  concern  for 
their  own  escape  leading  to  unwonted  moderation  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians — the  same  Captain  Jones,  whose  intrepidity  had  made 
itself  conspicuous  to  the  savages  on  their  first  coming,  darted  into 
the  council  chamber,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body  of  his  men. 
With  a  fearless  grasp,  which  the  savages  did  not  dare  to  remove, 
he  seized  upon  the  factious  woman,  and  transmitted  her  once 
more  to  a  secure  apartment,  where,  free  from  interruption,  she 
could  meditate  upon  the  instability  of  earthly  empires,  and  the 
strange  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  afifairs. 

The  Indians  were  awed  into  submission.  They  stood  confronted 
by  strong  men,  arms  in  their  hands,  and  anger  in  their  eyes. 
The  tragic  part  of  the  drama  was  concluded  by  this  proceeding. 
Their  fury  subsided  into  sullen  disaffection,  which  expressed  it- 
self in  looks  rather  than  words.  From  their  hostility,  however, 
there  was  nothing  present  to  apprehend.  Still  it  was  necessary 
to  soothe  and  conciliate  them,  and  this  labor,  so  often  defeated, 
was  to  be  begun  anew.  But  the  task  was  now  not  so  hard  as  before* 
The  parson  and  his  wife  no  longer  accessible,  the  Indians  sober- 
ed by  their  fears,  —  and,  possibly,  growing  a  little  wiser  from 
the  obvious  imbecility  of  their  late  counsellors,  —  the  business 
of  pacification  was  comparatively  easy.  The  President  and  Gonn- 
cU  found  an  auxiliar  in  the  prosecution  of  this  task,  in  the  person 
of  an  excellent  and  sensible  young  warrior,  named  Ellick,  who, 
less  conspicuons,  or  more  easily  persuaded  than  the  rest,  joined 
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biB  eloquence  to  that  of  the  President,  in  Mngiog  about  the  terms 
of  amnesty.  He  disclosed  to  the  Council  sundry  of  the  intrigues 
of  Bosomworthf  which  had  not  been  suspected ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  two  ringleaders 
were  kept  without  communication  with  his  people.  Hopeless 
now  of  their  former  objects,  and  easily  persuaded  to  desert  the 

t  

cause  in  which  they  had  been  thus  baffled,  they  stole  off  for  the  for* 
est  in  separate  bodies  under  their  several  leaders.  Malatchie 
lingered  to  the  last ;  but  finding  himself  unable  to  procure  any 
farther  interviews  with  *Uhe  Queen"  —  his  putative  sister  —  he 
too  followed  their  example  i  and  the  people  of  Savannah,  tired 
out  with  the  duties  of  an  unremitting  watch  for  several  days  and 
nights,  were  thus  happily  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, which  was  no  less  threatening  than  strange  and  unexpected. 
Had  Bosomworth  been  endowed  with  as  much  courage  as  art, 
his  success  must  have  been  complete  j  and  the  affair,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  future  fortunes  of  the  traitor,  must  have 
ended  in  the  present  destruction  of  the  infant  colony.  Had  he 
advanced  suddenly  upon  Savannah,  without  the  silly  proceeding 
by  herald,  which  prepared  the  citizens  for  his  approach  —  seized 
the  magazine,  and  provided  the  savages  with  ammunition  —  their 
numbers  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  overpowered  the  militia, 
when  a  general  massacre  must  have  ensued. 

The  sequel  of  the  affair  may  be  given  in  few  words.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  colonists  meditated  any  punishment  of  Bo- 
somworth or  his  Queen.  They  were  suffTered  to  go  to  England, 
where  they  urged  their  claim  legally,  under  the  grant  of  lands  from 
Malatchie  and  the  other  chiefs.  This  was  litigated  in  the  courts 
of  that  country  for  several  years.  The  final  decision  was  partly 
favorable  to  their  claim.  The  court  of  St.  James  granted  them 
the  Island  of  St.  Catharine,  and  gave  instructions,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  sale  of  the  residue  of  the  lands  in  question,  —  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  applied  to  the  extinction  of  their  titles. 
Bosomworth  returned  and  took  possession  of  his  island,  where 
he  resided,  sole  if  not  sovereign,  for  some  years,  in  company  with 
his  Queen.  She,  in  process  of  time,  shared  the  fate  of  all  mortal 
queens.  Her  husband,  whose  taste  in  wives  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar,  afterward  married  his  chambermaid.  The  three  lie 
buried  in  the  same  graveyard  of  St.  Catharine,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  sleep  together  without  commotion. 
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^GsEATFall^aUhiil! 

Cintt  thoa  miTeQ 
The  secrets  of  thy  hirth ; 

VafM  the  page 

Of  each  dvk  age. 
And  tell  the  tales  of  eaith  V 


I  caught  the  woid 

Creation  heard, 
Aad  hf  His  power  arose : 

His  goodness  gave 

The  swetliag  wa^e 
That  erer  onward  flowk 


When  I  was  horn 
The  stars  of  mom 

Together  sang— 'twas  day ! 
The  SOD  unrolled 
His  garb  of  gold. 

And  took  his  upward  way. 


HeBKNinted 

The  eastern  sky, 
And  then  looked  down  on  earth  i 

And  she  was  there, 

Young,  fresh,  and  fiur, 
And  I,  and  all,  had  birth. 

The  word  oi  power 
Was  spoke  that  hoar ! 

Bark  chaos  felt  the  shock  { 
Forth  sprung  the  light, 
Burst  day  from  night. 

Up  leaped  the  linng  rook* 

Back  fell  the  sea. 

The  land  was  free. 
And  mountain,  hill,  and  plain 

Stood  ibrth  to  view, 

In  emerald  hue, — 
Then  sang  the  stars  amain. 

Audi— oh  Thou! 

Who  taught  me  how 
To  hymn  thy  wondroue  lof«, 

I>eign  to  be  near 

And  calm  my  feari 
O  Holy  One  abotel 


By  His  command 

The  rainbow  spanned 
My  forehead ;  and  his  will 

Eroked  the  cloud 

My  foot  to  shroud, 
And  taught  my  voice  to  thrill. 

But  who  is  he 

That  questions  me  I— 
From  whom  hast  thou  thy  Ibiait 

Thy  llfe^  thy  soul  I 

My  waters  roll  Itiunrmf 

Through   day,  night,  sunshine^ 

In  grateful  praise 

To  Him,— I  raise 
Aneter  ceasmg  song 

To  that  dread  One, 

To  whom  stars,  wm^ 
Earth,  ocean,  all  bekmg; 

Thou  too  adoft 

Him  evermore 
Who  gave  thee  all  thou  hast ! 

Let  time  gone  by 

In  darkness  die, 
Deep  buried  in  the  past 

And  be  thy  mind 

To  Him  inclined         [thee,— 
Who  made  earth,  heaven,  and 

Thy  every  thought 

To  Woffihip  wroughti^ 
This  leseoB  learn  of  ne. 
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POUnCAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 

Na  xxvra. 

Geoege  M.  Dallas. 
(Wiih  a  fine  Engraving  on  Steel.) 

Me.  Dallas  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1792*  He  is  the  elder  son  of  Alexander  James  Dallas,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  advocates  and  distingaished  statesmen 
that  have  adorned  the  legal  profession  of  the  United  States,  or  sus- 
tained,  in  important  posts  of  public  trust,  the  principles  and  policy 
of  the  repnblican  party.  He  received  the  radiments  of  his  education 
at  a  school  in  German  town,  and  afterward  at  the  Friends'  Academy 
in  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  entered  in  Prince- 
ton College,  and  continued  there  until  1810,  when  he  was  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  delivered  their  valedic- 
tory address,  which  is  still  remembered  and  adverted  to  in  the 
college  history  aa  a  striking  example  of  feeling,  eloquence,  and 
taste.  Indeed,  as  a  publie  speaker,  he  gave  early  promise  of  that 
excellence  which  has  since  been  displayed  in  many  of  the  promi- 
nent situations  to  which  his  talents  have  elevated  him ;  and  a 
published  oration,  delivered  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  preserved  in  the  Port  Folio,  strikingly  attests  the  matu- 
rity of  his  powers. 

On  leaving  college,  Mr.  Dallas  commenced  the  law,  in  the  of- 
fice of  his  father  at  Philadelphia ;  and  although,  in  the  intervals  of 
that  severe  study,  the  more  attractive  forms  of  literature  and 
poetry  were  not  unfrequently  cultivated,  he  yet  persevered  with 
OQceasing  application  in  making  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  profession  of  which  he  has  since  been  so 
distinguished  a  member.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813. 
Soon  mfter  the  declaration  of  war  with  England,  he  had  enrolled 
himself  in  a  volunteer  corps ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin was  appointed  by  President  Madison  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission that  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating a  peace,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
he  aeeompanied  that  minister  as  his  private  and  confidential  sec- 
retary. During  a  residence  of  more  than  a  year  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Dallas  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Russia,  France,  England, 
Holland,  and  the  Netherlands.  While  in  England,  a  family  con* 
nexion  with  Lord  Byron  brought  him  into  frequent  association 
with  that  great  poet,  who  then,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was 
receiving  in  London  the  general  and  enthusiastic  admiration 
the  appearance  of  his  two  beantifol  poems,  the  Giaour  and 
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the  Bride  of  Abydoa,  coald  not  fail  to  call  forth.  It  was  id  con- 
■equeDce  of  a  remark  of  Mr.  Dallas,  upon  the  popolarity  in  Ameri- 
ca of  Childe  Harold  and  tome  of  hia  preriona  poerosy  that  he  de- 
clared in  his  journal  that  these  were  the  first  tidings  that  erer 
sounded  to  his  ears  like  fame ;  and  that  popularity  in  a  far  and* 
rising  country,  caused  feelings  very  different  from  the  ephemeral 
praises  of  the  crowd  of  fashion  then  buxzing  around  him.  Through 
another  relative,  the  humane  and  eloquent  jurist  who  was  then 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  was  Mr. 
Dallas's  good  fortune  to  be  thrown,  not  unfrequently,  into  the  so- 
ciety of  some  of  those  eminent  lawyers  who  hare,  by  the  brillian- 
cy of  their  genias,  and  devotion  to  philanthropy  and  philosophy, 
made  their  profession  yet  more  distinguished  than  it  was  in  pre- 
vious days.  Romilly,  whose  beneficence  fiowed  in  a  current  so 
transparent,  copious,  and  strong ;  Brougham,  with  his  far-reaching, 
inquisitive,  and  undaunted  utilitarianism ;  Mackintosh,  who  could 
wisely  and  kindly  apply  to  the  heated  actions,  and  in  the  busy 
forums  of  men,  the  rules  of  conduct  which  he  had  deduced  in  the 
patient  reflections  of  a  guileless  life — these  were  men  whose  so- 
ciety, even  transiently  enjoyed  by  one  much  younger,  could  not 
fail  to  leave  impressions  equally  permanent,  useful,  and  gratify- 
ing. 

In  August,  1814,  Mr.  Dallas  returned  to  the  United  States, 
bearing  the  despatches  from  the  American  commissioners  then 
holding  their  sessions  at  Ghent,  which  announced  the  prospects 
little  favorable  to  a  speedy  peace  that  are  known  to  have  resulted 
from  the  earlier  conferences  with  the  British  envoys.  On  his 
arrival,  be  found  his  father  transferred  from  the  bar  of  Philadel- 
phia to  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department — a  post  requiring, 
in  the  complicated  state  of  the  finances,  and  amid  the  pressing 
exigencies  of  the  war,  all  the  resources  of  judgment  and  talent 
for  which  he  had  been  already  distinguished,  but  which  he  was 
now  destined  to  display  through  a  brilliant  administration  of  two 
years,  under  circumstances  and  in  a  manner  that  secured  for  him 
a  yet  larger  share  of  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  His  son  remained  with  him  for  a  time  at 
Washington,  to  assist  him  in  the  arduous  duties  of  the  treasury, 
and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  to  resume,  or  rather  to  com 
mence,  the  actual  practice  of  his  profession — an  event  that  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  his  marriage  with  an  accom- 
plished lady,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nicklin,  an  eminent  merchant  of 

that  city. 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  shortly  after  he  re- 
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tired  Arom  the  ftdaiiokkratiott  of  the  Treaanrjr  Department,  took 
from  Mr.  Dallas,  in  tiie  outset  of  his  career  at  the  bar,  not  merely 
the  benefit  of  professimMd  assistanee  seldom  eqnalled,  but  those 
hind  and  endearing  associations  which  conld  haTS  |^wn  19 
only  in  interconrse  with  one  whose  genius  was  not  more  brilliant 
than  his  affections  were  warm.  Self^dependant,  howcTcr,  he 
applied  himself  with  the  more  ardor  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  being  i^^pointed  in  1817  the  deputy  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  that  skill  in 
oonducting  criminal  cases  which  has  since  always  distinguished 
his  occasional  attention  to  thtft  branch  of  his  profession.  When, 
in  the  following  year,  charges  were  introduced  into  the  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  against  Governor  Findlay,  which  resulted  in  a 
legislative  investigation,  Mr.  Dallas  acted  as  his  counsel,  and  the 
firmness  and  ability  which  he  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
proceeding,  placed  him  at  once,  by  general  consent,  in  a  rank  in 
his  profession  that  has  seldom  been  attained  by  so  young  an 
advocate. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  exigencies  of  a 
legal  life  could  not  withdraw  Mr.  Dallas  from  the  deepest  inter- 
est  in  political  topics.  Deriving,  from  the  conduct  and  counsels 
of  his  father,  and  from  the  associations  of  his  earliest  youth,  as 
well  as  those  of  later  years,  a  strong  attachment  to  the  principles 
and  views  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  had  never  failed  to  co*ope* 
rate  with  his  fellow-citisens  in  the  measures  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  advance  them.  The  more  tranquil  administration  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  succeeding  to  the  fierce  political  conflicts  which  exist- 
ed during  the  vrar  with  England,  did  not  present  many  questions 
that  rallied  party  controversies  on  national  aflairs ;  but  the  election 
of  Governor  Heisler  in  Pennsylvania  had  brought  the  Federal  pi^rty 
into  power  in  that  State,  after  a  long  period  of  Democratic  ascend- 
ency, and  no  one  embarked  with  more  zeal  than  Mr.  Dallas  in 
endeavoring  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  policy  which  he 
believed  to  be  essential  to  a  sound  and  just  administration  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  commonwealth.  These  efforts  resulted  in  the  tri- 
nn^hant  re-election  of  Governor  Shultse,  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

But  while  unanimity,  followed  by  success,  thus  attended  the 
course  of  his  political  associates  b  the  State,  the  elements  of 
division  among  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  began  to  be  apparent 
in  regard  to  the  individual  who  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe. 
Early  personal  associations,  as  well  1^  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
distinguished  talents,  had  led  Mr.  Dallas  to  unite  with  a  large 
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portion  of  his  political  friends  in  Pennsylrania  in  a  desire  that 
the  vote  of  the  State  should  be  giv«n  to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  the 
success  with  which  that  statesman  had  conducted  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Department  for  the  eight  previous  years 
seemed  to  give  a  certain  pledge,  notwithstanding  his  compara- 
tive youth,  of  the  ability  he  would  display  in  any  executive  office 
to  which  the  voice  of  his  countrymen  should  call  him.  When, 
however,  the  general  sentiment  of  the  republican  party  through- 
out the  Union  expressed  a  desire  to  confer  on  the  venerable 
patriot  who  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  maijitained  their  princi- 
ples in  various  posts  of  civil  trust,  and  so  brilliantly  augmented 
the  glory  of  his  country  in  the  field  of  battle,  Mr.  Dallas^  with, 
sentiments  toward  General  Jackson  in  which  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  Pennsylvania  at  once  participated,  took  the  lead  in 
suggesting  *that  the  younger  candidate  should  be  presented  to 
the  American  people  for  the  second  office,  while  the  united  and 
harmonious  voice  of  the  Democratic  party  should  name  General 
Jackson  for  the  presidential  chair.  In  every  measure  that  result- 
ed from  this  determination,  Mr.  Dallas  bore  a  prominent  part ; 
the  eloquent  address  in  which  the  Democratic  convention  of  the 
State  presented  their  reasons  for  the  course  they  had  adopted, 
is  generally  understood  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen  ;  and 
when,  in  November,  1824,  the  unusually  large  majority  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  Democratic  votes  showed  the  enthusiastic 
feeling  of  the  people  of  the  State,  there  were  few  among  them 
whose  zeal  had  been  more  honorably  and  actively  displayed  than 
his  in  producing  that  gratifying  result. 

The  choice  of  the  House  of  Representatives  having  given  the 
Plresidency  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  succeeding  four  years  only  con- 
tributed to  create  the  yet  stronger  concentration  of  public  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  General  Jackson  ;  and  when  he  obtained,  in  1828, 
the  sufirages  of  fifteen  states,  the  majority  in  Pennsylvania  had 
been  increased  beyond  fifty  thousand.  It  was  during  this  inter- 
val that  Mr.  Dallas  received  from  the  people  of  his  native  city  an 
honorable  mark  of  their  confidence  by  an  election  to  the  mayor- 
alty ;  an  office  which  for  many  years  past  has,  in  consequence  of 
the  usual  ascendency  of  the  Federal  party,  been  seldom  bestowed 
upon  a  person  of  his  political  opinions.  On  the  elecvion  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  he  was  selected  by  him  as  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Onion  in  the  same  city, 
by  being  appointed  to  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  same  post  his  father  had  been  appointed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  through  the  whole  of  whose  administration  he 
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continued  to  fill  it,  and  from  that  office  Mr.  Madison  called  him 
to  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  His  son  occupied  the  post  for  a 
much  shorter  period,  but  in  the  two  years  during  which  he  die* 
charged  its  duties,  several  cases  of  public  interest  and  considerable 
magnitude  gave  full  scope  to  his  abilities,  and  contributed  their 
share  to  his  reputation  as  a  professional  man,  which  each  year 
continued  to  augment. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1831,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the 
representation  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  legislature  selected  Mr.  Dallas  to  fill  that  honorable 
post.  Thus,  in  entering  for  the  first  time  a  legislative  body,  he 
found  himself  in  the  highest  and  most  important  assembly  that 
exists  under  the  provisions  of  the  American  Constitution.  A 
new  field  was  given  to  his  talents  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator* 
Having  at  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  few  equals  in  forensic  elo- 
quence, and  being  perhaps  without  a  rival,  certainly  without  a 
superior,  at  home,  on  any  occasion  .of  public  and  especially  polit* 
ical  discussion ;  he  was  now  required  to  match  himself  with  men 
trained  by  exercise  as  well  as  possessed  of  distinguished  ability, 
in  a  scene  which  forbade  the  logical  precision  of  a  court,  and  yet 
could  scarcely  call  forth  or  permit  the  animated  current  of  spon- 
taneous declamation  so  often  successfully  indulged  in  the  lesser 
assemblages  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  speeches  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  throughout  the  period  that  he  remained 
there,  were  heard  with  attention,  that  gave  evidence  of  his  com- 
plete success.  Those  that  have  been  more  carefully  reported, 
display,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  striking  political  views,  and  they 
abound  with  passages  of.  animated  eloquence.  The  most  inter- 
esting subject  of  general  discussion,  was  that  which  made  the 
winters  of  1832  and  1833  more  memorable  in  our  legislative  his- 
tory than  any  period  since  the  war  with  England.  The  principles 
on  which  a  revision  of  the  tariJflT  of  duties  was  to  be  made  gave 
rise,  in  the  former  sesaon,  to  long  and  warm  debates,  which,  in 
the  following  one,  led  to  those  that  involved  the  serious  question 
of  a  right  of  one  or  more  of  the  States  to  nullify  a  law  making 
auch  revision  on  principles  that  it  might  regard  as  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution*  On  both  occasions,  Mr.  Dal- 
las took  part  in  these  debates.  On  the  former,  after  an  eloquent 
picture  of  the  situation  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  he 
touched  with  a  powerful,  but  friendly  spirit,  the  various  causes 
to  which,  independently  of  the  policy  of  protection  generally  ad- 
vocated by  the  northern  statesmen,  might  be  imputed  the  distress- 
•a  that  were  supposed  peculiarly  to  afiect  and  injure  the  agricul* 
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tare  of  the  Soath.  Following  then  the  coarte  of  general  opiaion, 
as  well  as  the  declared  policy  of  PennsylvaDia,  as  evioced  in  the 
repeated  votes  of  her  legislature,  he  presented,  in  a  manner  not 
often  surpassed  in  force  and  clearness,  by  those  who  have  treated 
the  niatter  in  the  same  light,  the  views  then  entertained  on  the 
best  mode  of  adjusting  the  delicate  question,  so  as  to  save  the 
South  from  any  real  injury,  and  yet  preserve  from  destruction  the 
labor  and  pursuits  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  When  the 
heightened  excitement  of  the  following  year  produced  that 
gloomy  epoch  in  our  fraternal  annals,  which  was  marked  by  seri* 
oiis  discussions  on  the  extent  of  force  that  the  general  govern* 
roent  might  exert  upon  the  opposing  laws  of  the  States,  and  the 
consequent  actions  of  her  authorities  and  people,  he  sustained 
that  power  in  the  Union  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  its 
preservation,  and  warranted  by  the  spirit  and  terms  of  the  eon* 
tract,  but  deprecated,  in  so  doing,  every  measure  not  clearly  ne* 
cessary  for  those  objects.  On  all  questions  appearing  to  involve 
any  differences  of  policy  or  interest  among  the  States,  Mr.  Dal* 
las  appears  uniformly  to  have  leaned  to  that  course  which  he 
deemed  most  calculated,  even  at  some  sacrifice,  to  preserve  the 
harmony  of  the  whole. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1833,  the  term  expired  for  whieh  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  Senate.  At  his  own  request,  his  name  was 
withheld  from  the  legislature  as  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He 
was  desirous  to  return  to  the  bar,  from  which  such  an  occupation 
necessarily  withdrew  him ;  and  his  doing  so  was  speedily  followed 
by  his  appointment  to  an  office,  whose  duties,  while  not  nncon* 
nected  with  politics,  were  far  more  in  accordance  with  his  profes* 
sional  pursuits.  He  was  selected  by  Governor  Wolf  as  the  At* 
tomey  General  of  his  native  State,  and  he  continued  to  hold  it 
with  increasing  reputation,  and  with  a  degree  of  approbation  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  whole  community  never  exceeded, 
nor  often  equalled,  until  the  change  in  the  executive  administra* 
tion  of  the  State,  by  the  election  of  Governor  Ritner,  of  coarse 
induced  him  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Dallas  had  scarcely  retired  to  private  life,  when  he  was 
made  the  object  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proceedings  that 
have  ever  characterized  the  political  course  of  the  party  opposed 
to  Democratic  principles  during  any  of  the  intervals  of  their 
temporary  ascendency.  Under  the  pretext  of  inquiring  into  the 
character  and  acts  of  secret  associations,  several  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  republican  party  were  summoned  to  Harrisburg 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  positive  pro* 
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TisioDs  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  a  right  was  asfumed  by 
a  committee  of  the  legislature  to  investigate  their  private  and 
social  conduct  as  members  of  Masonic  societies.  Of  the  persons 
anbjected  to  this  strange  inquisition,  Mr.  Dallas  was  one.  He 
obeyed  the  summons  issued  under  the  apparent  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  appeared  before  the  committee ; 
bnt  when  asked  to  take  the  oath  by  which  he  was  required  virtu- 
ally to  acknowledge  the  right  of  instituting  an  inquisition  so 
nnheard  of,  into  the  private  and  harmless  conduct  of  himself  and 
his  associates,  he  refused,  in  a  short  bnt  most  impressive  address, 
and  displayed,  in  terms  that  led  to  the  abortive  termination  of 
the  disreputable  affair,  its  injustice,  illegality,  and  folly.  He  per- 
ceived, on  this  occasion,  the  secret  operations  that  soon  ripened 
to  so  fatal  a  result,  by  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
imposed,  by  corrupt  and  dishonest  means,  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  State  institu- 
tion. He  lent  the  aid  of  his  influence  and  talents  to  resist  it 
while  he  remained  at  Harrisburg,  and  on  his  return  to  Philadel- 
phia, awakened  his  Democratic  brethren,  in  public  discussions,  to 
a  full  sense  of  the  danger  whose  near  approach  had  been  care- 
fully concealed.  The  history  of  that  disastrous  measure,  and  the 
means  by  which  its  success  was  achieved,  if  not  yet  developed 
in  all  their  details,  are  yet  generally  known.  In  consequence  of 
it,  the  State  was  plunged  into  the  long  train  of  disasters  from 
which  its  citizens  have  not  yet  been  able  to  extricate  themselves, 
and  of  which  the  effects,  extending  far  beyond  their  immediate 
objects,  have  produced  the  most  deplorable  results  on  the  busi- 
ness, prosperity,  and  even  character  of  the  American  people. 
Even  after  the  shackles  had  been  fixed,  Mr.  Dallas  was  among 
those  who  sought  to  relieve  the  community  from  so  fatal  a  thral- 
dom. Taking  advantage  of  the  approaching  convention,  when 
the  people  of  the  State  were  to  meet  with  every  attribute  of 
original  sovereignty  not  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  which  the  assemblage  was  promulgated  by 
the  vote  of  the  people  before  the  act  in  question  was  passed,  he 
ealled  to  the  consideration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  in  an 
able  and  eloquent  letter,  the  propriety  of  examining  into  the 
frauds  that  had  been  perpetrated,  and  relieving  the  common- 
wealth, by  an  edict  of  that  body,  from  all  fraudulent  invasions  of 
its  rights,  due  care  being  taken  to  protect  and  indemnify  individ- 
uals concerned  in  the  institution  from  any  pecuniary  loss. 

The  political  history  of  the  following  winter  was  marked  by 
ihe  election  of  Mr.  Van  Baren  to  the  Presidency,  and  one  of  the 
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earliest  of  his  acts  was  to  offer  to  Mr.  Dallas  the  post  of  en^oy 
extraordinary  aod  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia.  In  that 
country  be  remained  till  October,  1839.  The  only  portion  of 
his  official  correspondence  while  there  that  has  been  made  pub- 
lic, is  his  discussion  with  Count  Nesselrode,  relatire  to  the  terri- 
tories and  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  nations  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  developes  several  points  connected  with 
the  rights  of  the  respective  governments  on  those  shores,  pre- 
sented with  great  clearness  and  interest,  and  destined,  no  doubt, 
at  a  day  not  very  distant,  to  become  subjects  of  still  more  gene- 
ral and  minute  examination.  The  claims  and  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
cans are  sustained  with  great  ability  and  spirit.  To  those  objects 
of  inquiry  which,  in  such  a  country  as  Russia,  would  naturally 
attract  an  intelligent  mind,  Mr.  Dallas  devoted  great  attention. 
Into  its  history,  and  a  study  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  character 
of  its  people,  he  plunged  with  a  natural  enthusiasm,  and  collected 
a  variety  of  facts  tending  to  elucidate  all  these  subjects.  In  a 
public  address,  delivered  not  long  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  sketched  with  a  vivid  and  brilliant  pen  several  of  these 
topics,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  the  materials  he  has  col- 
lected, a  work  of  a  more  extensive  kind  may  be  hereafter  given 
to  the  public.  It  is  one  which  is  rendered  peculiarly  interesting, 
from  the  nature  of  the  friendly  relations  that  have  existed,  and 
that  circumstances  will  probably  long  preserve.  He  remarked 
with  great  truth,  in  the  address  referred  to,  that  '^  such,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  has  been  the  strangeness  and  perversity  of 
other  international  pretensions,  that  this  Republic  and  that  Des- 
potism, though  widely  separated,  recognise  the  wisdom  of  closely 
cementing  their  mutual  amity.  The  freedom  of  the  seas,  the 
rights  of  neutrality,  the  searchless  shelter  of  the  flag,  were  early 
links  of  sympathy  and  confidence  which  the  forecast  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson strove  to  rivet.  To  these  ties  are  since  added  others, 
springing  mainly  from  a  common  consciousness  that,  while  there 
can  seldom  if  ever  be  points  of  enmity,  their  geographical  rela- 
tion on  opposite  flanks  of  rival  and  ambitious  powers,  gives  to 
their  declared  friendship  a  vast  efficiency  in  discouraging  assaults 
or  encroachments  upon  their  own  security,  pursuits,  and  inde- 
pendence. It  is  but  a  reasonable  curiosity  which  seeks  to  under- 
stand a  nation,  more  likely  than  any  other  to  be  the  permanent 
and  pacific  ally  of  the  United  States." 

Since  Mr.  Dallas's  return  from  Russia,  he  has  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  ;  and  though  it  is  gen- 
erally understood,  that  not  long  after  that  event,  a  seat  in  his 
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cabinet  was  tendered  to  him  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  has,  so  far, 
adhered  to  his  determination  to  remain  in  private  life.  That  he 
wi]l  be  long  permitted  to  do  so,  we  cannot  think,  unless  he  shall 
strenuously  resist  the  wishes  and  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. To  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  founded  in  his  adher- 
ence, from  earliest  youth,  to  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  repub- 
lican party  on  every  great  national  question,  he  adds  a  brilliancy 
of  genius,  a  spotless  personal  life,  and  qualities  so  calculated  to 
win  the  affection  and  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  is  called  into 
association,  that  his  native  State,  placing  him  as  she  does  in  the 
highest  class  of  her  favorite  sons,  will  scarcely  consent  that  the 
riper  years  of  his  life  shall  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  her 
service,  and  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Adorning 
and  filling,  as  he  would  with  eminent  distinction,  the  most  exalt- 
ed offices  that  his  fellow-citizens  can  bestow,  their  hope  is 
certainly  as  general  as  it  is  reasonable  and  just,  that  none  of  the 
accidents  which  hang  npon  all  human  footsteps  may  withhold 
him  from  the  honorable  discharge  of  those  public  trusts,  which 
are  conferred  by  the  willing  suffrages  of  a  free  people,  upon  those 
among  them  who  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  deserving. 

In  personal  appearance  and  deportment,  few  men  blend  more 
simplicity  and  dignity  \  and  as  a  public  speaker,  his  manner  is 
singularly  prepossessing.  Though  not  hasty  or  unusually  rapid, 
his  lively  imagination  and  success  in  happy  illustration  give  to 
his  speeches,  even  when  least  premeditated,  an  attractive  variety, 
aptness,  and  ease,  and  make  him  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  or- 
ators in  occasional  addresses  to  popular  bodies,  as  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  scenes  requiring  the  highest  talents 
for  debate.  To  letters  he  is  known  to  have  always  been  as 
much  devoted,  as  the  occupations  of  an  otherwise  active  life 
would  permit.  His  numerous  political  papers  give  evidence  of  an 
excellent  style ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  since  his  occasional 
contributions  in  the  various  branches  of  elegant  literature  were  to 
be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  day.  If  the  wish  may  be  fairly 
indulged,  that  one,  whose  public  life  has  hitherto  been  so  useful, 
may  not  be  hereafter  withdrawn  from  a  participation  in  public 
affairs,  the  hope  may  be  expressed  with  equal  justice,  that  litera- 
ture may  yet  receive  from  his  pen  many  of  those  contributions, 
in  which  genius  and  taste  are  brought  to  illustrate  the  dictates 
of  a  judgment  always  enlightened,  and  the  honest  sentiments  of 
a  generous  heart. 
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BT  ALBEBT  BBISBANB. 

Second  Article. 

Ik  my  former  article  I  glanced  at  the  misery  which  exists  in 
the  world,  and  showed,  I  trust,  that  there  is  an  amount  of  suffer- 
ing and  wretchedness  in  it  which  calls  loudly,  and  in  tones  which 
should  not  he  disregarded,  for  alleviation. 

Political  and  administrative  Reforms  ahsorh  completely  the  at- 
tention of  the  leading  and  influential  men  of  society,  and  are  the 
only  measures  which  they  propose  to  remedy  the  poverty,  mise- 
ry, ignorance,  degradation,  and  other  evils  which  disgrace  our 
civilized  societies.  I  ask,  in  all  earnestness,  Can  political  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  reach  those  deeply  rooted  social  evils,  which 
blight  the  existence  of  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  1  Can 
they  give  food  to  the  hungry  1  shelter  to  the  houseless  1  clothes 
to  the  unclad  %  fire  to  the  cold  1  Can  they  give  labor  to  the 
poor  workman  out  of  employment  1  education  to  the  child  that 
is  growing  up  in  ignorance  1  Can  they  relieve  the  toil-worn  mass 
of  the  overburdening  drudgery,  and  of  the  cares  and  anxieties, 
which  are  wearing  them  out  1  Can  they  correct  the  abuses  of 
the  present  false,  ill-requited,  and  repugnant  system  of  labor '{ 
Can  they  do  away  with  the  tyranny  of  capital,  when  wielded  by 
the  avaricious  and  selfish,  and  the  industrial  oppression  of  the 
mass  which  results  from  it  1  Can  they  check  the  deceptions, 
adulterations,  monopolies,  and  other  frauds  of  commerce,  and  the 
tricks  and  injustice  of  the  lawl  Can  they  do  away  with  vice, 
crime,  and  drunkenness,  and  the  causes  of  despair  which  plunge 
men  into  them  %  In  short,  can  they  do  anything  for  the  real  and 
positive  welfare  of  mankind  1  The  experience  of  the  past  an- 
swers that  they  cannot ;  and  however  good  may  be  the  intentions 
of  politicians  and  legislators,  it  is  as  evident  as  that  the  sun  shines 
in  the  heavens,  that,  with  the  means  they  wield,  they  can  do 
nothing  towards  remedying  the  miseries,  privations,  sufierings, 
and  social  wrongs  from  which  the  mass  desire  so  ardently  to  be 
relieved.  Charity  towards  our  fellow-men,  pity  and  commisera- 
tion for  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  down-trodden,  who  cannot 
plead  tberr  own  cause,  should  impel  us  to  seek  for  effectual  reme- 
dies, and  rest  not  until  such  are  discovered.  The  world  is  per- 
fectly callous  to  human  misery ;  it  has  become  accustomed  to  it, 
as  it  becomes  accustomed  to  anything  hideous,  which  it  sees 
constantly ;  it  must  be  aroused  from  its  apathy,  and  its  attention 
directed  to  this  great  and  melancholy  subject. 
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I  will  propose  a  remedy ;  it  is  Association,  based  upon  Attrao- 
TiYE  Industby.  It  will  not  be  vague  and  indeterminate  in  its  opera- 
tion as  are  political  reforms ;  it  will  be  positive  and  practical.  It 
will  do  away  with  poverty,  and  secure  abundance  to  all,  because 
it  will  increase  production  four-fold,  introduce  vast  economies, 
and  establish  an  equitable  division  of  profits.  It  will  give  edu- 
cation, intellectual  development,  and  independence  to  the  mass, 
because  it  will  abolish  indigence,  of  which  ignorance  and  de- 
pendance  are  two  results.  It  will  do  away  with  the  slavery  of 
labor,  by  rendering  industry  honorable  and  attractive.  It  will 
put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  capital,  by  uniting  labor  and  capital 
in  the  same  hands.  It  will  check  the  monopolies,  adulterations, 
and  other  frauds  of  commerce,  by  establishing  a  system  of  whole- 
sale trade.  It  will  avoid  the  immense  number  of  law-suits  and 
litigations  which  now  occur,  by  introducing  a  system  of  truth, 
probity,  and  unity  of  interests.  It  will  do  away  with  vice,  crime, 
brutality,  and  degradation,  by  giving  to  the  passions  a  true  and 
harmonious  development. 

The  principles  of  the  system  of  Association  which  I  shall  ex- 
plain were  discovered  by  Charles  Fourier,  who  devoted  a  long 
life  of  labor  and  study  to  the  profound  and  intricate  problems  of 
the  social  elevation  and  happiness  of  man.     The  only  means  by  « 

which  these  ends  can  be  attained,  is  a  reorganization  of  society. 
Our  evils  are  social,  not  political,  and  a  social  reform  only  can  erad^ 
icate  them.  Political  reforms  act  merely  upon  the  surface  of  so- 
cial interests;  and  if  we  wish  to  obtain 'the  means  of  effecting  any 
real  and  permanent  good,  we  must  enter  frankly  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  grand  question  of  a  social  reform.  As  it  is  new,  it 
will  of  coarse  be  disregarded  by  those  who  are  wholly  engaged 
in  the  routine  of  the  present,  and  whose  ambitions  or  pecuniary 
interests  are  linked  in  with  existing  political  and  social  institutions. 

The  doctrine  of  Association  appeals  for  support  to  those  who 
are  tired  of  the  controversies  of  the  day,  and  wish  some  great 
object  to  which  to  direct  their  efforts  \  to  those  who  take  a  stronger 
interest  in  the  race  than  in  the  individual,  and  to  those  who  feel 
indignant  at  the  misery  and  injustice  which  oppress  mankind.  Let 
them  not  despair  of  a  great  reform  being  effected,  for  as  a  God  of 
justice  rules  in  the  universe,  who  gave  us  the  varied  wants,  and 
implanted  in  us  the  deep  aspiration  for  happiness,  which  we  feel, 
he  did  not  intend  that  we  should  wear  out  an  existence  in  poverty 
and  su fieri ng,  and  be  tormented  eternally  by  desires  unsatisfied. 
The  justice  of  God  is  a  guarantee  that  we  can  attain  happiness 
upon  this  earth,  but  reason  tells  us  that  there  is  one  condition  to 
be  fulfilled ;  which  is,  that  we  discover  and  organize  a  true  system 
of  society. 
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Before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  mechanitm  of  As- 
sociation, that  is,  of  its  system  of  industry,  of  property,  com* 
raerce,  education,  &c.,  I  will  endeavor  to  do  away  with  soma 
deeply  rooted  prejudices  which  exist  relating  to  the  passions,  and 
to  the  destiny  of  man  upon  the  earth.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  passions  are  had, — are  even  inhereniiy  vicioos  and  de- 
praved. Those  who  entertain  the  most  liberal  views  of  human 
nature,  suppose  that  they  are  incapable  of  order  and  harmony, 
and  have  no  faith  that  a  society  can  be  organized  in  which  they 
will  direct  men  rightly. 

As  to  the  destiny  of  man,  the  mass  are  led  instinctively  to  con* 
elude,  from  the  disappointments,  anxieties,  and  miseries  which  are 
their  lot,  that  man  was  put  upon  the  earth  to  mourn  and  suffer ; 
that  it  is  a  place  of  trial ;  that  the  evils  which  afflict  him  are  re* 
suits  of  his  depraved  nature,  and  that  as  a  consequence  they  will 
always  exist.  A  minority  may  entertain  different  views  upon  the 
subject,  but  those  even  who  have  expressed  the  most  advanced 
opinions  on  this  great  question,  suppose  that  man  was  placed  upon 
the  earth  to  combat,  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  to  suffer ;  and 
to  give  elevation  to  their  view,  they  add  that  his  dignity  consists 
in,  and  his  powers  and  talents  are  called  out  by  combating,  by 
overcoming,  and  suffering. 

To  correct  these  errors,  I  will  explain  briefly  the  nature  and 
mode  of  action  of  the  passions ;  I  will  show  that  they  are  good 
and  perfect  in  themselves,  but  that  they  may  be  perverted  and 
misdirected  by  a  false  system  of  society — which  is  now  the  case 
— and  that,  when  perverted,  they  engender  evils  of  all  kinds,  and 
appear  depraved  and  vicioos.  I  will  also  glance  at  the  question 
of  the  Destiny  of  Man  upon  the  earth,  and  examine  why  he  was 
created  and  placed  upon  it,  and  will  explain  one  of  the  great  laws 
upon  which  Association  is  based, — ^the  law  of  Jtttractians  propoT' 
iional  to  Destinies. 

TWO-POLD  MODE   OF  ACTION  OP  THB  PASSIONS. 

The  first  objection  which  will  be  raised  against  Association  is, 
that  the  passions  are  obstacles,  that  they  cannot  be  harmonized, 
and  that  the  nature  of  man  must  be  changed,  or  a  new  being 
created.  This  is  a  mistaken  prejudice.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
show  that  the  passions  are  good,  that  God  has  created  rightly 
what  he  has  created,  and  that  he  has  given  them  to  us  for  wise 
and  useful  ends,  provided  we  discover  a  system  of  society  adapt- 
ed to  them,  and  in  which  they  can  act  and  develop  themselves 
according  to  their  true  nature.    If  they  who  criticise  the  passions 
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were  charged  with  the  task  of  creating  them  anew,  they  woald 
find  that  they  had  a  perplexing  work  on  hand ;  they  would  soon 
discover  that  they  had  misconceived  the  qaestion,  and  that  the 
problem  was,  not  to  change  the  passions^  but  merely  to  change  their 
present  false  development* 

So  little  is  known  of  the  passions,  that  it  has  not  been  discovered 
that  they  are  subject  to  a  law,  which  may  be  termed  the  Law  of 
Duality  of  Movement ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  capable  of 
two  modes  of  action^  or  a  double  development^  one  of  which  is  true, 
the  other  false  3  the  one  harmonious,  the  other  discordant.  When 
the  passions  are  rightly  developed,  they  produce  harmony,  order, 
justice,  unity  ;  when  they  are  falsely  developed,  they  engender  dis- 
cord, injustice,  duplicity.  The  passions  remain  in  both  cases  the 
same ;  it  is  their  effects  only  which  are  changed  ;  and  they  appear 
good  or  bad  according  as  they  are  truly  or  falsely  developed. 

The  first  great  error  which  should  be  avoided  in  ihe  study  of 
those  springs  of  action  within  us,  is  to  take  the  bad  effects  of  the 
passions  for  the  passions  themselves.  The  false  results  which  they 
produce,  when  perverted  by  a  defective  system  of  society,  should 
be  carefully  separated  from  their  real  nature,  their  true  essence. 
Everything  in  nature  is  subject  to  this  two-fold  mode  of 
action.  I  will  illustrate  it  with  a  single  example.  The  notes  of 
music  are  in  themselves  good  and  perfect :  no  musician  would 
wish  to,  or  could,  change  them ;  but  the  notes  of  music  may 
produce  discords  as  well  as  harmonies — that  is,  they  are  capable 
of  two  modes  of  action.  If  they  are  played  upon  rightly,  they 
produce  harmonies;  if  falsely,  they  produce  discords.  The 
notes  are  in  both  cases  the  same ;  they  are  unchanged ;  it  is 
only  their  effects  which  are  changed.  What  is  true  of  music 
is  true  of  the  passions.  The  social  system  holds  to  the  pas- 
sions the  same  relation  that  the  musician  holds  to  the  notes  of 
music :  the  former  are  the  elements  of  social  harmony,  as  the 
latter  are  the  elements  of  musical  harmony.  If  an  unskilful  mu- 
sician produces  discords,  we  do  not  blame  the  notes  of  music : 
we  separate  the  discords  from  the  notes,  and  blame  the  musician. 
Let  us  be  as  impartial  towards  the  passions :  if  a  false  system  of 
society  perverts  them,  and  deranges  their  natural  action,  we  should 
separaU  the  bad  effects  which  they  then  produce  from  their  true  na* 
fvre,  and  blame  the  society  which  perverts  them.  But  this  impar- 
tiality the  world  has  not  exercised :  being  ignorant  of  the  law  of 
Duality  of  Movement,  it  has  thrown  all  the  blame  upon  human 
nature,  and  exculpated  our  false  societies.  The  world  believes 
the  present  system  of  society  good,  and  the  passions  bad  ;  it  en* 
daavors  in  consequence  to  reform  nuin,  instead  of  reforming  de* 
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feetiv^  social  institutions.  The  political  and  scientific  leaders  of 
mankind  have  endeavored  from  the  earliest  times  to  force  the 
passions  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  forms  of  society  which  were 
established,  but  at  no  epoch  have  they  thougrht  of  adapting  the 
social  organization  to  the  passions.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
pursue  a  different  policy ;  we  must  study  with  care  the  nature, 
the  tendencies  and  requirements  of  the  passions,  and  deduce  from 
them  a  system  of  society  suited  to  them.  Do  we  not  adapt  our 
food  to  our  stomachs,  our  mode  of  living  to  our  physical  organi- 
zation 1  If  so,  why  not  carry  out  the  system,  and  adapt  our  form 
of  society  to  our  intellectual  nature  1  Man  is  the  standard  by 
which  we  should  judge  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  social  insti- 
tutions, but  heretofore  human  nature  has  been  required  to  conform 
to  and  judged  of  by  existing  forms  of  society. 

Our  societies  are  the  work  of  politicians  and  legislators ;  the 
passions  are  the  work  of  God.  Now  either  the  passions  are  bad) 
or  society  is  false,  for  evil  prevails,  and  to  a  melancholy  extent ; 
which  of  the  alternatives  shall  we  choose  1  Reason  answers  that 
it  would  be  more  natural  to  suspect  society,  the  work  of  man, 
than  the  passions,  the  work  of  God.  If  the  passions  are  in  them- 
selves good  and  perfect,  but  at  present  merely  perverted,  then 
order,  justice,  and  harmony  can  be  established  on  the  earth,  for 
the  false  societies,  which  cause  their  perversion,  can  be  reformed 
and  replaced  by  others ;  but  if  the  passions  are  in  themselves  in- 
herently had,  then  there  is  no  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better,  for 
legislators,  philosophers,  and  moralists,  have  heen  striving  un- 
ceasingly for  the  last  four  or  five  thousand  years  to  repress  and 
keep  them  in  subjection,  but  all  in  vain.  They  have  made  use  of 
the  most  violent  punishments,  such  as  scaffolds,  gibbets,  prisons, 
exiling,  branding,  &c.^-of  moral  persuasions  and  of  reasonings 
upon  self-interest,  to  attain  their  end  ;  but  without  effect :  for  we 
find  in  our  modem  civilized  societies  as  much  fraud,  injustice, 
▼ice,  and  crime,  to  say  the  least,  as  in  antiquity.  While  the  pas- 
sions have  remained  unchanged,  society  has  changed  a  hundred 
times,  and  is  still  constantly  changing.  These  facts  should  make 
us  doubt  the  infallibility  of  our  present  social  institutions,  and  in- 
duce us  to  examine  closely  whether  they  cannot  be  reformed. 

In  the  benighted  question  of  the  passions,  the  law  of  Duality 
of  Movement  will,  however,  overcome  all  those  difficulties  which 
have  heretofore  confused  the  minds  and  confounded  the  judg- 
ments of  men.  It  will  show  that  while  the  passions  are  in  them- 
selves good,  they  may  be  perverted,  and  that  the  evils  which  they 
then  produce  are  not  inherent  in  them,  but  are  deranged  effects, 
which  mvr  be  corrected.    It  will  also  prove  that  hatred,  envy, 
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j,eaIou8y,  revenge,  and  such  emodonii,  are  not  original  passions  in 
the  human  hearty  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  perversions,  or 
false  developments  of  certain  true  passions.  They  are  diseases  of 
the  soul  or  mind,  as  cancer,  scrofula,  consumption,  the  gout,  and 
rheumatism  are  diseases  of  the  body.  We  know  that  the  human 
frame  is  a  very  perfect  piece  of  mechanism ;  still  it  engenders 
disease,  when  its  organic  laws  are  violated :  we  do  not  blame, 
however,  the  body ;  we  blame  the  false  mode  of  living,  which 
deranges  its  organization. 

The  world  is  full  of  moral  and  physical  disease,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  of  which  there  is  the  most.  Men  lead  a  mode  of  life 
oil  one  hand  which  violates  all  the  laws  of  health,  while  society 
deranges  entirely  on  the  other  the  action  of  the  passions.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  compound  derangement  and  perversion,  what 
are  the  beings  which  we  see  around  us'i  Are  they  men  such  as 
Ood  intended  they  should  be  1  No,  they  are  abortions  of  hu- 
manity— ^perverted  souls  in  diseased  bodies. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  passions 
are  suppressed,  smothered,  thwarted,  or  disappointed,  they  take 
a  false  direction,  or  receive  a  perverted  development,  and  turn  to 
enmity,  antipathy,  revenge,  jealousy,  regret,  melancholy,  despair, 
insanity,  &c.  To  explain  this  more  clearly,  I  will  illustrate  it  with 
one  or  two  examples.  The  passion  of  love,  for  example,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  intellectual  elements  of  human  nature. 
It  secures  to  the  human  race  a  high  order  of  delights,  and  it 
leads,  if  properly  developed,  to  a  deference  of  the  stronger  for  the 
gentler^ sex,  to  courteousness  of  manners,  to  politeness  of  lan- 
guage, elevation  of  sentiment,  to  generosity,  and  to  the  finest 
passional  harmonies,  .But  if  it  be  thwarted  and  disappointed,  it 
may  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  deepest  antipathies,  to  jeal- 
ousy, despair,  suicide,  infanticide,  and  other  terrible  results. 

The  noble  passion,  Ambition,  impels  man — if  it  acts  according 
to  its  true  nature — to  the  performance  of  high  deeds,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  what  is  great  and  elevated;  it  excites  to  honorable  action, 
to  dignity  of  conduct,  to  admiration  of  true  merit,  and  to  the  ful- 
filment of  numerous  important  social  functions.  But  this  passion 
is  terrible  in  its  false  development ;  if  perverted,  it  leads  to  ha- 
tred, envy,  revenge,  and  other  outrages,  and  if  misdirected  in  the 
minds  of  rulers,  it  leads  to  tyranny,  injustice,  war,  and  devastation. 

These  examples  are  sufiicient  to  explain  the  double  action  of 
the  passions,  and  the  nature  of  the  law  of  Duality  of  Movement. 
This  great  law  will  render  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  social  elevation  of  the  human  race,  as  it  will  inspire  the  world 
with  that  (ailh  which  it  requires  most — ^Faith  uh  Man.  It  relieves 
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haman  nature  from  the  responsibility  of  those  odious  and  fiend- 
like characteristics  which  result  from  perversions  of  the  passions, 
and  places  it  where  it  should  rest — upon  our  false  systems  of  so- 
ciety. It  strips  man  of  the  damning  contamination  of  vices 
which  are  now  believed  inherent  in  him,  and  inspires  the  mind 
with  the  cheering  belief,  that  to  the  human  race  is  reserved  a 
noble  elevation  and  a  high  social  destiny,  and  to  the  passions  a 
true  and  harmonious  development. 

The  question  of  a  harmonious  development  and  a  true  direction 
of  the  passions  is  one  of  supreme  importance.  The  leading  poli- 
ticians and  statesmen  of  the  world  may  imagine  that,  in  controll- 
ing the  afiairs  of  State,  they  are  occupied  with  subjects  of  a  much 
more  important  nature ;  but  they  are  in  error.  All  their  measures 
and  their  policy  turn  in  the  end  upon  the  wants  and  passions  of 
our  nature.  In  England,  for  example,  the  corn-laws,  in  this  country 
the  currency,  absorb  at  present  their  attention.  And  what  is  to  be 
the  final  result  of  those  measures,  if  settled  even  in  the  most 
favorable  manner?  It  is  to  increase,  it  will  be  answered,  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  people.  And  what  signifies  increas- 
ing their  prosperity  and  welfare  but  to  satisfy  the  physical  wants 
and  passions'!  Thus  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellectual  and 
physical  requirements  of  mankind  is  the  great  end  of  social  in- 
stitutions. This  end  is  not  attained  in  our  societies ;  the  rich  are 
miserably  poor  in  that  higher  order  of  happiness,  which  may  be 
termed  intellectual,  although  their  physical  wants  are  satisfied ; 
while  the  mass  are  harassed  by  poverty,  and  enjoy  neither  intel- 
lectual nor  material  happiness. 

DBSTINT   OF  MAN. 

I  will  now  examine  very  briefly  the  question  of  the  Destiny  of 
Man  upon  the  earth. 

What  is  the  destint  of  man  1  Why  was  he  created  and  placed 
upon  the  globe  which  he  inhabits,  and  what  function  is  assigned 
him  by  the  Divinity  in  the  scale  of  creation  1 

Was  he  placed  upon  it  to  ravage  and  devastate  its  surface,  to 
render  it  a  scene  of  desolation  and  misery,  to  war  with  his  fel- 
low-man and  oppress  him,  to  degrade  his  own  nature  and  the 
creations  around  him,  and  to  spread  sufiTering  wherever  suffering 
can  be  felt  1  It  would  seem  so,  if  we  take  the  history  of  the  past 
as  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  human  destiny.  But  such 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  a  wise  Creator  j  he  placed 
man  upon  the  earth  to  cultivate  and  embellish  it,  to  perfect  the 
creations  upon  it,  to  develop  its  varied  material  resources  and 
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harmonies,  and  to  make  of  it  a  beautiful  terrestrial  residence^ 
where  he  could  establish  societies,  in  which  would  be  realized 
those  principles  of  order,  justice,  and  unity,  which  govern  the 
universe. 

Such  is  the  Destiny  of  Man :  he  is  the  overseer  of  the  globe, 
and  was  placed  upon  it  to  perform  those  high  trusts.  It  is  a  vast 
and  noble  domain  confided  to  his  care,  and  his  duty  is  to  oversee 
and  supervise  it  with  all  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  with  which 
the  Creator  has  endowed  him. 

Man,  as  Overseer  of  the  earth,  has  a  great  work  to  perform ; 
he  must  improve  and  embellish  its  surface,  clear  it  of  its  rude 
forests,  cultivate  its  wild  plains  and  valleys,  drain  its  marshes, 
reclaim  and  fertilize  its  deserts,  dike  and  regulate  its  streams, 
perfect  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  efface  all  discords 
upon  it,  and  establish  harmonies  in  their  place,  and  render  it  a 
noble  monument  of  his  power  and  genius. 

The  earth  is  now  in  a  frightful  condition :  vast  regions  are 
covered  by  marshes  and  deserts,  which  derange  the  climate  or 
atmospheric  system,  and  send  forth  miasmatic  exhalations  which 
engender  diseases  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  cholera,  plague, 
typhus  and  yellow  fevers ;  entire  countries  have  been  devastated 
by  fire  and  sword,  and  are  barren,  and  immense  tracts  are  still 
covered  with  wild  forests  and  plains.  Not  one  tenth  part  of  the 
globe  is  cultivated,  and  that  little  most  miserably ;  wars  and  rev- 
olutions desolate  nations  alternately,  and  poverty  and  want  are 
nniversal.  In  the  more  civilized  countries,  like  England  and 
France,  misery  is  most  intense,  which  proves  that  the  political 
wisdom  of  civilization  can  do  nothing  for  the  social  elevation  and 
happiness  of  the  vast  majority. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  politicians  and  statesmen  who  gov- 
ern the  world,  have  no  idea  of  the  great  ends  which  man  has  to 
attain,  and  of  the  functions  which  the  human  race  have  to  perform 
upon  the  globe.  They  are  intent  solely  upon  managing  the 
administrative  affairs  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong ;  and  so 
far  from  taking  an  interest  in  the  general  welfare  and  elevation. 
of  mankind,  they  do  not  even  aspire  to  eradicate  those  social  evils, 
such  as  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  crime,  which  exist  in  their 
own  countries.  When  such  contracted  views  exist,  the  idea  of 
the  human  race  uniting  for  any  combined  operations,  or  under- 
taking any  great  works  of  general  interest,  will  very  naturally 
appear  visionary.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  difficulty 
is  in  the  works  themselves ;  such  is  not  the  case  ;  it  exists  solely 
in  the  narrow  views  and  policy  of  nations,  and  of  their  political 
leaders.    Pablic  opinion,  however,  is  beginning  to  expand :  some- 
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thing  18  said  of  applying  armies  to  great  industrial  nndertakinga, 
and  the  idea  of  catting  canals  through  the  isthmuses  of  Darien  and 
Suez  has  been  broached  and  discussed.  Such  operations  would 
be  the  commencement  of  combined  national  undertakings,  and 
might  arouse  a  new  spirit  in  the  world.  They  are  trifles,  which 
would  show  mankind  their  strength. 

But  let  the  human  race  discover  their  destiny  ;  let  them  organ- 
ize a  society  which  will  direct  rightly  their  energies  in  fulfilling 
it ;  let  them  combine  and  associate,  and  they  could  take  this 
globe,  now  so  ravaged  and  neglected,  with  its  miasmatic  swamps, 
its  burning  deserts,  its  rude  forests,  its  uncultivated  plains,  its 
bleak  and  barren  ranges  of  mountains,  and  its  turbid  streams  — 
and  with  the  time  and  labor  which  are  now  wasted  in  war,  de- 
vastation, idleness,  and  fraud,  they  could  improve  and  embellish 
it,  until  they  transformed  it  into  a  magnificent  terrestrial  abode, 
worthy  of  the  God  who  created  it,  and  the  genius  of  man  who 
presides  over  it. 

The  human  race  can  perform  their  trust  of  overseer  well,  or 
they  can  neglect  it.  If  they  perform  it  well,  they  are  rewarded 
by  happiness ;  if  they  neglect  it,  they  are  punished  by  poverty  and 
privations.  There  are  in  this  vast  sphere,  where  the  globe  is  the 
scene  of  action,  and  the  human  race  the  actors  upon  it,  as  in  the 
narrow  sphere  over  which  the  individual  presides,  rewards  and 
punishments  proportional  to  the  intelligence  and  labor  applied. 

In  assigning  to  man  the  noble  trust  of  overseeing  and  regula- 
ting the  globe,  we  do  not  conceive  for  him  a  task  beyond  his 
power.  The  treasures  and  labors  wasted  in  the  crusades,  or  in 
the  wars  of  Europe  for  the  last  two  centuries,  would,  if  rightly 
directed,  have  fertilized  the  desert  of  Sahara.  The  efl^orts  and 
genius  squandered  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  would  have  covered 
Europe  with  noble  works  of  internal  improvement^  and  communi- 
cated to  it  a  life  and  prosperity  which  would  have  changed  its 
face  entirely  ;  and  the  sums  which  are  now  spent  in  the  pay  of 
standing  armies,  would  belt  the  earth  with  mighty  links  of  canals 
and  railroads.  The  standing  armies  of  Europe  alone  have  cost, 
since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  during  twenty-six  years  of  peace, 
about  twenty  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  With  such  treasnresi 
usefully  employed,  what  could  not  be  achieved  1 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  doc* 
trine  of  Association  assigns  to  the  human  race,  as  their  terrestri- 
al or  industrial  destiny,  the  noble  trust  of  overseeing  the  globe 
and  the  creations  upon  it.  Association  will  be  the  system  of  so- 
ciety which  will  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  destiny,  as  it  will 
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direct  their  labors  and  genias  to  vast  indastrial  ondertakinga,  and 
to  the  cakiyation  of  the  arts  and  seieDces,  as  past  societies  have 
directed  them  mainly  to  war  and  devastation,  and  to  political 
controversy. 

ATTRACnonS  PROPORTIONAL  TO  DB8TI1IIS8. 

Before  commencing  a  description  of  the  practical  organization 
of  Association,  which  I  shall  do  in  the  next  number  of  the  Re- 
view, it  is  imponant  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  plan  for 
a  reorganization  of  society,  founded  merely  upon  the  conceptions 
and  caprices  of  an  individual,  but  that  it  is  based  upon  a  broad 
theory  of  human  nature,  and  a  high  view  of  human  destiny.  In  a 
short  article  like  the  present,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  theoretical  principles  upon  which  the 
doctrine  rests :  but  still  I  would  wish  to  show  that  they  are  deep 
and  comprehensive.  I  have  for  that  reason  glanced  at  two  ques- 
tions, and  will  examine,  before  terminating  this  article,  a  third  ; 
they  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  theory  of  Association  does 
not  stand  isolated,  but  is  based  upon  general  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples. I  have  in  my  present  article  explained  very  briefly  one  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  passions,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
are  not  inherently  bad,  and  I  have  touched  upon  one  part  of  hu- 
man destiny,  the  relation  of  man  to  the  globe  or  material  world. 
To  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  Association,  which  may  be  considered  as  constituting 
its  scientific  foundation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain — 

1.  The  complete  system  of  laws  which  govern  the  action  of 
the  passions,  so  as  to  show  that  they  are  capable  of  harmony. 

2.  The  social  destiny  of  man,  or  the  nature  of  the  social  har- 
monies which  be  can  establish,  and  the  ulterior  destinies  reserved 
him  as  a  being  endowed  with  the  gift  of  immortality. 

3.  The  causes  of  the  disorder  and  misery  which  have  existed 
up  to  the  present  time  upon  the  earth — that  is,  the  causes  of  evil — 
a  vast  question,  with  regard  to  which  nothing  is  known,  although 
a  plenty  of  theories  exist  on  the  subject. 

4.  The  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  and  of  God  to  the  material 
universe. 

5.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  human  societies, 
and  the  gradual  elevation  of  man  from  the  savage  state,  in  which 
he  is  without  industry,  art,  or  science,  to  Association,  in  which 
those  three  elements  of  human  greatness  and  happiness  will  be 
fully  developed  and  rightly  applied.  They  are  considerably  de- 
veloped in  the  present  system  of  society,  called  civilization,  but 
they  are  either  misdirected  or  miserably  applied. 
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To  ezplaio  these  questions  fuUy,  would  require  a  volume ;  some 
of  them  are  touched  upon  in  my  work,  entitled  Social  Desiiny  of 
Many  to  which  I  refer. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  law  of  Attractions  propor* 
tional  to  Destinies^  which  is  an  unerring  guide  in  the  study  of  so- 
cial doctrines,  and  which,  if  fully  understood,  will  direct  us  right- 
ly in  devising  social  institutions. 

This  great  law,  discovered  by  Fourier,  and  announced  by  him 
in  his  first  work,  published  in  1808,  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

THE   ATTRACTIONS  OP    ALL    BRINGS  ARB  PROPORTIONAL  TO  THXUl 

DRSTINIBS. 

By  attraetions  are  to  be  understood,  the  instincts,  desires,  and 
passions,  which  the  Divinity  has  implanted  in  his  creatures,  to 
impel  them  to  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  he  created  them. 

"  The  reindeer,*'  observes  Fourier,  ^'  is  destined  to  live  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  north }  God  does  not  give  him  attraction  tot 
the  verdant  fields  and  the  plants  of  the  temperate  zone :  he  prefers 
the  snows  of  the  north,  and  the  moss  which  they  cover :  Ais  at* 
tractions,  consequently^  are  proportional  to  his  destiny. ^^ 

The  camel  is  destined  to  live  in  the  deserts ;  his  attractions 
are  not  for  the  shady  groves  and  the  plains  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate ;  they  are  for  the  sandy  wastes  and  the  heats  of  the  desert : 
his  attractions,  consequently,  are  proportional  io  his  destiny. 

If  we  transport  bees  to  a  barren  island,  covered  with  rocks  and 
sands,  where  no  flowers  grow,  they  will  not  the  less  feel  attrac- 
tions, and  seek  eagerly  for  them,  as  their  destiny  is  to  live  upon 
their  sweets. 

God  endows  his  creatures  with  intelligence  or  reason  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law — ^that  is,  according  to  their  destiny.  Man, 
^vho  is  overseer  of  the  globe,  must  be  endowed  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  universal  science  in  order  to  perform  his  function  pro- 
perly ;  animals,  which  are  aids  of  man,  are  endowed  with  a  de- 
gree of  intelligence  proportional  to  their  restricted  functions. 

The  Divinity,  who  creates  nothing  in  vain,  assigns  to  all  his 
creatures  a  function  to  perform  and  a  place  to  fill  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  He  gives  them  passions  and  attractions  which  impel 
them  to  fulfil  their  destiny,  and  which  are  in  harmony  with  it. 
He  adapts  their  instincts  and  feelings  to  the  life  they  are  to  lead, 
and  gives  them  a  love,  an  attraction,  for  the  duties  which  he  re* 
quires  of  them  ;  he,  by  this,  means,  renders  each  species  of  his 
creatures  contented  with  their  mode  of  existence,  and  secures  the 
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performance  of  the  duties  they  arc  to  perform  freely,  spontanea 
ously,  and  from  desire*  If  roan  is  not  satisfied  with  his  condition, 
it  is  because  he  has  not  discovered  a  social  system  adapted  to 
h\fi  nature,  but  vegetates  in  false  societies,  which  violate  all  his 
passions  and  attractions.  If  he  does  not  perform  the  function 
of  overseer  assigned  him,  it  is  because  Industry^  which  is  the 
implement  or  means  by  which  he  fulfils  that  function^is  repugnant 
and  degrading.  Human  reason  has  not  yet  discovered  the  organi- 
zation by  which  Industry  can  be  rendered  attractive,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  human  race  are  oppressed  by  poverty, 
harassed  by  physical  debility  and  disease,  and  neglect  the  globe 
and  the  creations  upon  it. 

The  duty  which  God  owes  to  his  creatures,  is  to  give  them 
attractions,  which  are  in  keeping  or  harmony  with  their  destiny  $ 
as  he  distributes  passions  and  instincts  precisely  as  he  wishes^  he 
should  give  them  no  useless  or  pernicious  ones — none  which 
were  false  guides,  or  which,  if  they  lived  according  to  their  na- 
ture, they  could  not  satisfy.*  If  it  were  otherwise — ^if  their  pas- 
sions and  instincts  were  in  conflict  with  their  destiny  and  mode 
of  existence,  they  would  be  constantly  at  war  with  themselves, 
and  disorder,  anarchy,  and  confusion  would  exist  wherever  there 
were  animated  beings.  Man,  it  is  true,  is  now  in  conflict  with 
himself  i  his  passions  are  at  war  with  his  reason,  and  they  clash^ 
and  lead  him  astray  ;  and  why  1  Because  the  passions,  in  our  false 
societies,  are  perverted  and  falsely  developed ;  and  because,  in 
their  perversion,  they  misdirect  him,  and  plunge  him  into  excess- 
es of  all  kinds.  Reason  endeavors,  and  very  rightly,  to  combat 
their  vicious  tendencies,  but  with  how  little  success,  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  world  is  there  to  answer.  The  passions 
tend  to  harmony,  and  in  a  true  system  of  society  they  would  di- 
rect man  rightly.  If  such  a  system  were  organized,  reason  would 
not  then  have  to  combat  them  as  it  now  does,  but  could  perform 
its  true  function,  which  is  to  discover  universal  truth,  and  aid 
man  in  fulfilling  his  destiny.  s 

God  governs  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  material  world ;  he 
alone  distributes  passions  and  attractions.  How  then  can  we 
suppose  that  he  would  give  man  depraved  and  vicious  passions, 
which  would  misdirect  him,  plunge  him  into  discords  and  con- 
flicts, tantalize  him  with  desires  unsatisfied,  and  be  deceptive  and 


^  It  may  be  asked,  why  has  Ood  made  the  tiger,  the  hyena,  the  rattlesnake, 
the  flharic,  and  other  hideoas  creations  ?  This  involves  a  proToand  problem,  whieh 
cannot  be  explsined  here;  I  mast  refer  the  inquiring  reader  to  chapter  sixteenth 
tS  my  work— Social  Destiny  of  Man ;  where  it  is  touched  upon. 
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alluring  gaides,  against  "which  it  would  be  necessary  constantly 
to  combat  1  Should  God  do  so,  he  would  not  be  the  equitable 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  but  its  unjust  Sovereign.  Let  us  have  more 
faith  in  him ;  let  us  believe  that  the  passions,  which  are  his  work, 
are  in  themselves  good  and  perfect,  but  that,  being  subject  to  the 
universal  law  of  Duality  of  Movement,  they  may  be  truly  or  falsely 
developed ;  and  that,  when  falsely  developed,  they  produce  those 
discords,  vices,  and  crimes,  which  have  made  the  world  believe 
that  they  were  inherently  depraved.  The  law  of  Duality  of  Move* 
ment  will  prove  that  the  evil  which  now  exists  is  perversion^  not 
inherent  badness,  and  that,  by  giving  to  the  passions  a  true  de- 
velopment, they  will  produce  as  much  harmony,  virtue,  and  order, 
as  they  have  heretofore  engendered  discord,  conflict,  and  in- 
justice. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  passions  were  created  good, 
but  that  when  man  fell,  they  became  depraved.  In  answer,  I  will 
state,  that  the  Creator  does  not  give  man  control  over  his  organic 
nature ;  he  does  not  allow  the  finite  being,  by  acts  or  will  of  his 
own,  to  vitiate  the  passions  and  attractions  which  he  has  given 
him.  Man  may  perfect  or  degrade  6od*s  work,  but  he  cannot 
change  it  organically.  When  he  fell,  his  passions  became  de- 
ranged in  their  action,  and  took  a  false  development ;  but  he  can 
regain  his  original  condition,  and  restore  the  harmonies  which 
were  dissolved. 

Men  entertain  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  justice  and  goodness 
of  God,  and  the  universality  of  his  providence.  They  see  misery, 
injustice,  tyranny,  devastation,  and  carnage  upon  the  earth ;  and 
instead  of  searching  for  the  causes  of  those  evils,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  false  organization  of  human  societies,  they  suppose 
that  they  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  God's  scheme ;  that  it  is 
his  wish  they  should  exist ;  and  tackly  impute  to  him  a  pnonstrous 
mass  of  injustice,  perversion,  and  degradation,  which  should  vest 
alone  on  our  false  societies.  To  comprehend  the  justice'  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  his  system  of  governing  the  universe, 
we  must  understand  the  two  great  laws :  DrhilUy  of  Movement^ 
and  Attractions  proportional  to  Destinies.  We  then  can  separate 
the  evil  which  now  exists,  from  his  goodness,  and  attribute  its  lonp^ 
continuance  to  the  true  cause — the  neglect  of  human  reason  to  dis- 
cover a  true  system  of  society.  Philosophers  and  moralists,  from 
the  days  of  Plato  down  to  the  present  time,  have  been  engaged  in 
abusing  the  passions,  abusing  the  body,  and  matter ;  they  have 
wandered  blindly  in  the  moral  night  of  their  prejudices,  and 
have,  with  their  false  doetrinea,  led  mankind  astray.    They  are 
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truly  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  of  whom  Christ  spoke,  and  the 
human  race  sufier  from  the  error  of  their  leaders. 

As  the  passions  and  attractions  are,  when  rightly  developed, 
expressions  of  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  and  true  guides,  we 
can,  by  a  careful  study  of  their  nature,  ascertain  the  kind  of  social 
institutions  which  should  be  organized.  Society  should  be  suited 
to  the  passions,  as  an  instrument  is  suited  to  the  notes  of  music, 
and  the  passions  should  flow  as  naturally  and  harmoniously  from 
its  mechanism,  as  sound  from  the  strings  or  keys  of  a  well-tuned 
instrument.  The  slightest  observation  of  human  nature  will  show 
us  for  example,  that  man  is  a  social  being,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion will  enable  us  to  determine  whether  he  was  destined  to  live  in 
the  smallest  possible  social  circle,  which  is  a  single  couple  in  a 
separate  dwelling,  or  in  extended  social  circles,  or  large  associa- 
tions, where  all  varieties  of  characters,  talents,  and  genius  could 
be  united,  and  a  broad  field  opened  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  so- 
cial sympathies^  Selfishness,  it  is  true,  may  pervert  our  attrac- 
tions or  deaden  our  social  feelings,  and  we  may  then  be  led  to 
suppose  that  man  is  not  a  social  being,  but  we  must  study,  as  I 
have  remarked,  the  attractions  in  their  true  development ;  when 
falsely  developed,  they  are  deceptive  guides,  and  present  only  re- 
versed images,  which,  to  understand  our  true  destiny,  can  only 
be  studied  by  contraries. 

If  we  wish  to  study  with  success  the  destinies  of  beings,  we 
must  be  extremely  careful  not  to  take  falscy  temporary ,  and  pervert" 
ed  passions  or  attractions,  for  those  true  and  essential  ones^  which 
nature  gives.  We  shall  find  in  the  study  of  man,  for  example, 
that  our  present  false  societies  so  pervert  his  nature  that  a  vast 
pumber  of  vitiated  tastes  and  depraved  attractions  are  devel- 
oped within  him.  We  must  not  commit  the  error  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  destiny  proportional  to  those  passional  perversions, — to 
suppose,  for  example,  that  a  man  who  has  a  love  of  intoxication,  or 
the  false  exhili ration  which  it  produces,  was  destined  by  nature 
to  be  a  drunkard  ;*  or  that  some  men  were  destined  to  be  thieves, 
because  there  are  individuals  in  our  societies  who  steaU  An  in- 
telligent discrimination  is  necessary  in  separating  true  and  uni" 
versal  attractions  fron>  accidental  and  deranged  developments  of 
passions.  Those  true  and  collective  attractions  and  impulses, 
which  we  find  existing  at  all  times,  and  common  to  all  mankind,  are 
oracles  of  truth — are  an  index  placed  within  us  by  a  higher  hand, 
which  point  as  unvaryingly  toward  our  destiny  as  the  magnet  points 

*  The  love  of  intoxication  is  the  perversion  or  false  devekipment  of  a  true  pus* 
Sion^whidi  is  called  the  tomposilty  orpassioa  of  enthusiasm* 
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toward  the  pole.  Our  true  attractions  are  expressions  of  the  in- 
tentions of  God  ;  they  are  a  constant  revelation  within  us  of  his 
will,  and  they  interpret  to  us,  with  perfect  truth,  the  nature  of  the 
social  institutions  which  we  should  establish. 

Had  the  Creator  destined  us  to  the  present  system  of  society, 
which  we  call  civilization,  he  should  have  given  us  attractions  for 
poverty,  discord,  monotony,  and  ignorance,  for  they  are  the  lot 
of  the  vast  majority  :  had  he  done  so,  we  would  have  found  our 
happiness  in  them,  as  we  now  find  our  misery.  If  poverty,  dis- 
cord, ignorance,  and  injustice,  are  to  be  the  eternal  lot  of  man- 
kind upon  the  earth — which  is  the  general  opinion,  for  men  be- 
lieve that  things  will  always  go  on  as  they  have  heretofore  gone — 
how  unjust  would  the  Creator  have  been  to  have  given  us  pro- 
found attractions  for  riches,  harmony,  knowledge,  and  justice, 
and  have  tantalized  us  with  unconquerable  desires,  which  could 
never  be  satisfied ! 

Which  are  right,  the  attractions,  or  the  social  organization, — 
the  attractions  which  come  from  God,  or  the  social  organization 
which  is  the  work  of  men  1  The  attractions  are  right ;  and  as 
they  are  unsatisfied  and  violated  in  the  present  social  order,  it  is 
a  clear  proof  that  it  is  false,  and  is  not  the  social  destiny  of  man. 

The  great  law  of  attractions  proportional  to  destinies  is  invalua- 
ble as  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  It  is  evident  that  the  desire  of  immortality  is  a  true 
and  universal  attraction  of  the  human  race,  for  it  is  found  exist- 
ing among  all  nations  i(nd  at  all  epochs.  If  the  Creator  be  just 
in  the  distribution  of  attractions^  would  he  have  given  us  a  de- 
sire which  he  did  not  intend  should  be  satisfied — an  ardent  long- 
ing, which  he  intended  should  be  a  deception  1  Would  he  have 
given  us  intelligence  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of  his  magnifi- 
cent universe,  and  have  refused  us  at  the  same  time  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  its  higher  spheres  and  existences  %  The  law 
of  destinies  proportional  to  attractions  answers,  no.  Had  the  Crea- 
tor denied  us  the  gift  of  immortality,  after  having  implanted  in 
us  the  idea  and  desire  of  it,  he  would  have  violated  his  laws  of 
justice  and  economy,  and  have  tantalized  uselessly  his  creature 
Man. 

In  my  next  article,  I  will  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the 
practical  organization  of  Association. 
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LONGFELLOW'S  BALLADS  AND  POEMS.* 

This  little  book  is  one  for  which  the  public  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful. It  is  so  seldom  that  a  volume  of  poetry  escapes  from  the 
American  press,  —  we  mean,  a  volume  combining,  in  no  ordinary- 
degree,  the  three  great  elements  of  thought,  fancy,  and  feeling 
ivhich  constitute  true  poetry,  —  that  when  such  a  work  is  placed 
in  our  hands,  we  should  feel  grateful  to  the  giver.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's first  poetical  offering  was,  we  believe,  made  two  years 
ago,  under  the  quaint,  and  not  very  appropriate  title  of  '^  Voices 
of  the  Night;"  yet,  whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  the  name 
of  the  poet's  first-born,  but  little  can  be  alleged  against  the  bant- 
ling itself,  which  has  proved  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  the  paren- 
tal heart  could  desire,  and,  if  we  can  trust  the  report  of  those 
dry  nurses  the  booksellers,  enjoys  the  prospect  of  a  prolonged 
and  happy  existence.  To  drop  all  metaphor,  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  work,  on  its  first  appearance,  was  rapid  ;  and  the 
fact  that  no  fewer  than  six  editions  have  been  called  for  within 
two  years,  warrants  us  in  believing  that  his  poems  continue  to 
retain  their  hold  on  the  public  favor. 

Though  the  "  Voices  of  the  Night"  consisted,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  versions  from  the  Spanish  and  German,  yet  original 
poems  were  interspersed  among  them,  of  a  character  to  justify 
the  belief  that  the  author  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  Heaven 
has  given  no  stinted  portion  of  the  *'  sacred  fire  ;"  and  inspired  a 
hope,  in  the  lovers  of  good  poetry,  that  he  would  not  suffer  the 
glorious  gift  to  grow  dim  and  die  away  for  want  of  air.  The 
present  publication  has  ripened  this  hope  into  reality ;  and,  what 
is  still  better,  shows  ns  that  the  author  is  capable  of  a  stronger 
and  higher  flight  than  that  which  he  had  first  taken.  The  "  Bal- 
lads," &c.,  are,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  the  "  Voices  of  the 
Night."  In  offering  this  opinion,  we  would  not  be  understood 
as  wishing  to  detract  in  any  w^ay  from  the  merit  of  the  poems 
first  published,  which,  besides  their  intrinsic  worth,  will  be,  here- 
after, valuable,  as  the  first  free  outpourings  of  a  spirit  destined  to 
the  production  of  better  things. 

The  little  work  to  which  we  would  now  call  the  public  atten- 
tion comprises  four  ballads;  —  a  translation  from  the  Swedish  of 
a  remarkable  poem  by  Tegner,  the  celebrated  author  of  Frithiofs 
Saga ;  —  and  eleven  smaller  original  pieces.     One  of  the  earliest 
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forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  poetry  assumed  a  visible  existence, 
was  that  of  the  ballad :  in  England  it  was  in  great  vogae  pre- 
viously to  the  breaking  out  of  the  wars  between  the  first  Charles 
and  his  Parliament,  which  unhappily  turned  the  public  mind  from 
poetical  and  other  studies,  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  politics 
and  religion ;  and  when  the  restoration  brought  with  it  more  set- 
tled times,  by  a  strange  fatality,  the  old,  manly  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  became  gradually  warped  and  twisted  into  a  shape  more 
closely  resembling  the  new  French  model,  which,  however  clas- 
sical and  admirable  in  itself,  did  not  certainly  deserve  to  be  cher- 
ished at  the  expense  of  the  good  old  forms  of  English  poesy.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  gay  cavaliers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  content  with  bringing  with  them  from  their  exile  the 
corrupt  morals  of  a  foreign  clime,  imported  also  a  perverted  lite- 
rary taste  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  publication  of  Percy's  Relics  in 
1774*,  that  the  readers  of  Englaud  learned  again  to  relish  and 
appreciate  the  high  merits  of  a  kind  of  poetry,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  may  be  made  expressive  of  every  vari- 
ety of  thought  and  feeling  —  the  most  pathetic  as  well  as  the 
most  humorous.  We  need  only  refer  to  Coleridge's  **  Ancient 
Mariner,"  and  Cowper's  ^^  John  Gilpin,"  to  prove  the  troth  of  this 
last  assertion  ;  and  if  we  look  to  Germany,  we  shall  find  that  a 
mightier  spirit  than  either  Cowper  or  Coleridge  believed  in 
the  excellence,  and  sanctioned  by  his  example,  the  composition 
of  ballads.  We  allude  to  Schiller,  many  of  whose  smaller  and 
more  touching  poems  were  cast  in  that  mould.  In  the  present 
day,  Uhland,  and  others  of  the  Suabian  school,^ have  successfully 
maintained  the  European  popularity  of  the  ballad  ;  and  the  author 
of  the  pleasing  volume  before  us  has,  by  original  productions  as 
well  as  by  translation,  labored,  and  certainly  not  without  efiect, 
to  give  currency  to  poetry  of  this  kind  in  America. 

About  two  years  ago,  near  Fall  Kiver,  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
was  found,  on  which  were  still  afRxed  the  remains  of  a  metal 
breast-plate,  and  other  pieces  of  rusted. and  time-worn  armor. 
Mr.  Longfellow  has  made  this  curious  specimen  of  American 
antiquities  the  subject  of  a  very  beautiful  ballad,  and  to  give  in- 
creased interest  to  his  poem,  has  connected  the  supposed  story 
of  the  warrior  of  a  by-gone  age  with  that  of  the  well-known 
tower  at  Newport.  For  our  part,  we  are  so  willing  to  be  agree- 
ably deceived  in  such  matters,  that,  instead  of  admitting  the  more 
reasonable,  but  less  poetical  supposition,  that  the  Newport  struc- 
ture was  erected  by  the  earlier  settlers  as  a  stronghold  and 
place  of  refuge  against  Indian  attack,  we  shall  henceforth  believe  it 
to  Lave  been  the  bona  fide  property  of  a  Northern  Viking,  who 
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brx>ught  to  the  western  world  a  practical  knowledge  of  Saxon 
architecture,  long  before  Columbus  had  dreamed  of  another  hemi- 
sphere, or  sought  to  turn  his  dreams  into  realities. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  ballad  are  spirited ;  though  they  bear 
a  stronger  resemblance  than  we  could  wish  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ^'  Ancient  Mariner."  The  poet  is  supposed  to  address 
the  armed  skeleton,  who  has  sought  his  presence  for  a  purpose 
hereafter  explained. 

"  Speak !  speak !  thou  fearful  guest ! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armor  drest, 

Comest  to  daunt  roe ! 
Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
But  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretched,  as  if  asking  alms, 

Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  ?" 

Then,  from  those  cavernous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise, 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 

Gleam  in  December ! 
And,  like  the  water's  flow  j 

Under  December's  snow. 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  wo 

From  the  heart's  chamber. 

To  the  solemn  address  of  the  bard,  the  spectral  representative 
of  Scandinavian  chivalry  replies,  that  the  purport  of  his  visit  is 
to  request  that  the  long  forgotten  story  of  his  life  may  be  told  to 
the  world:  and,  having,  with  this  end  in  view,  selected  the  poet 
as  his  biographer,"he  threatens  him,  in  case  his  wish  be  disallow- 
ed, with  *'  a  dead  man's  curse,"  and  then  proceeds,  without  further 
preface,  to  relate  the  tale. 

"  Far  in  the  Northern  Land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  hand. 

Tamed  the  ger-falcon  j 
And,  with  my  skates  fast-bound. 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 
Trembled  to  walk  on. 

^  Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear. 
While  from  my  path  the  hare 

Fled  like  a  shadow; 
Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolTs  bark. 
Until  the  soaring  lark 
Sang  from  the  meadow.*' 
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Bat  the  tamiDg  of  gei-falcons,  and  the  hvnting  of  heart  and 
wolves,  were  not  loog  to  employ  the  leisure  hours,  or  satisfy  the 
growing  amhition  of  the  adventurer.  Following  the  "custom 
of  the  country,"  he  became  a  sharer  in  those  predatory  ezpedi^ 
tions,  which  brought  the  savage  Noraemen  acquti nted  with  the 
delightful  regions  of  southern  France  and  Italy.  Returned  from 
his  career  of  blood,  pillage,  and  devastation  to  the  frozen  land  of 
his  birth,  the  Viking,  like  other  men  of  the  sword,  found  much 
satisfaction  in  "  fighting  his  battles  o'er  again,"  and  exciting  the 
wonder  and  commiseration  of  his  audience,  by  an  acoount  of  the 
injuries  he  had  inflicted,  and  those  he  had  suffered. 

**  Once  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea. 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  roe, 
Burning  yet  tender ; 
And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 
Fell  their  soft  splendor.'' 
Upon  one  blue-eyed  maiden  in  particular,  the  tale  has  its  usual 
effect ;  admiration  and  pity  soon  giving  place  in  her  bosom  to  a 
softer  feeling.     The  "  wooing"  was  prosperous,  and  is  told,  and 
well  told,  in  one  stanza ;  but  the  **  winning"  depended,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  consent  of  the  damsel's  father — a  grim  old  prince, 
who,  having  been  a  warrior  himself,  and  knowing  of  what  sort  of 
stuff  warriors  are  usually  made,  believed  that  his  daughter's  hap- 
piness might  be  better  secured  by  other  means  than  by  a  union  with 
the  houseless,  landless,  remorseless  Viking.     This  '*  royal  Dsne" 
is  introduced  to  us  in  the  following  energetic  lines,  which  show, 
also,  the  manner  in  which  he  received  the  suitor  and  his  suit. 

**  Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall, 
Loud  sang  die  minstrels  all, 

Chanting  his  glory; 
When  of  Old  Hildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  hand. 
Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 
To  hear  my  story. 

*<  While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed. 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed. 
And  as  the  wiad-gusts  waft 
The  sea-foam  brightly, 
So  the  loud  laugh  ^  scon. 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn. 
From  the  deep  drinkiog*honi 
Blew  the  foam  Ufl^tly.** 
Vol.  X.,  No.  XLIV.— 34 
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The  kdy,  however,  (as  ladies  usually  do,)  differed  in  opiuion 
from  her  sire,  and  availing  herself  of  a  dark  night,  and  a  ladder 
of  rope,  committed  her  person  to  the  suspicious  protection  of  a  ro- 
ving lover.  Their  flight  being  soon  discovered,  old  Hildebrand 
set  out  in  pursuit,  and  though  too  late  to  prevent  the  lady's  em- 
barkation, was  yet  in  time  to  give  chase  himself  in  a  vessel  which 
he  opportunely  found  moored  to  the  shore.  The  wind,  which  for 
a  time  had  favored  the  runaways,  now  veered  round,  and  the  Vi- 
king already  heard  the  triumphant  laugh  of  his  pursuers,  when  he 
resorted  to  the  following  bold,  but  not  very  humane  manoeuvre. 

'*  And  as  to  catch  the  gale 
Round  veered  the  flappiug  sail, 
Death  I  was  the  helmsman's  hail, 

Death  without  quarter ! 
Mid-ships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 
Through  the  black  water!'' 

Hildebrand  and  his  followers  having  been  thus  summarily  dis- 
posed of,  the  Pirate  resumed  his  voyage,  and  after  three  weeks 
of  tempest,  arrived  on  that  western  shore  which  was  destined  to 
become  his  *Mast  and  longest  dwelling  place."  We  quote  the 
four  concluding  stanzas,  which  explain  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
Newport  tower,  and  of  the  armed  skeleton. 

"Three  weeks  we  westward  bore, 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretching  to  lea- ward ; 
There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lotfy  tower, 
Which,  to  this  very  hour, 

Stands  looking  sea-ward. 

"  There  lived  we  many  years ; 
Time  dried  the  maiden's  tears ; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears, 

She  was  a  mother ; 
Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies ; 
Ke'er  shall  the  sun  arise 

On  soch  another ! 

''Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen ! 
Hateful  to  me  were  men, 
The  sun-light  hateful ! 
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In  the  vast  forest  here. 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear. 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

0,  death  was  grateful ! 

**  Thus,  seamed  with  many  scars 
Bursting  these  prison  bars. 
Up  to  its  native  stars 

My  soul  ascended ! 
There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul, 
Skoal !  to  the  Northland !  skoal  /"• 

— Thus  the  tale  ended. 

We  have  given  both  time  and  space  to  the  above  ballad,  be- 
cause, looking  upon  it  as  a  fine,  spirited  production,  and  the  best 
of  its  kind  which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  written,  we  wished  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  such  portions  of  it  as  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  composed  with  the  greatest  felicity.  ^'The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus"  we  shall  pass  by  with  the  brief  notice,  that,  though  the 
story  is  well  told  and  affecting,  yet,  neither  in  interest  nor  in  ex- 
ecution, will  this  ballad  bear  a  comparison  with  '^  The  Skeleton  in 
Armor."  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  the  opening 
lines  of  this  last  mentioned  poem  indicate  that  Mr.  Longfellow 
bad  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner"  present  to  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  his  ballad.  There  are  resemblances  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion, to  other  poets,  which,  as  impartial  reviewers,  we  cannot  help 
noticing,  and  wish  to  see  obliterated.  '^  The  dead  man's  curse" 
is  too  like  "  the  curse  of  the  dead  man's  eye"  which  the  Ancient 
Mariner  found  so  hard  to  be  borne.  In  ^*  The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus," the  ship — 

**  That  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed. 
Then  leaped  her  cable's  length,"* 

was  evidently  built  of  the  same  timber  with  that, 

**  Which,  like  a  pawing  horse,  let  go^ 
Then  made  a  sudden  bound." 

and  the  stanza  beginning  '^  Come  hither,  come  hither,  my  little 
daughter,"  is,  though  somewhat  altered,  taken  from  Childe  Harold's 
Good  Night.  When  we  use  the  word  taken,  we  do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  wilful  plagiarist.  Ha 
has  evidently  too  many  resources  of  his  own  to  be  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  ''  meal  from  another  man's  grist."  His 
early  studies  and  professional  pursuits  have  made  him  familiar 

*In  Scandinavia  this  is  the  customary  salotation  when  drinking  a  health, 
have  ilighUy  changed  the  orthography  of  the  word,  in  order  to  preserve  the  cor- 
reel  pronaadatfon. 
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with  the  best  poems  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  probably, 
also,  with  not  a  few  of  the  worst.  It  is  not  sarprising  that  a  mind 
so  abundantly  stored  with  the  thoughts  and  peculiar  expressions 
of  other  writers  should  sometimes  mistake  the  suggestions  of 
memory  for  inspiration.  We  notice  these  trifling  errors,  not 
from  any  hypercritical  feeling,  but  because  they  are  blemishes  in 
poems  of  which  we  think  so  highly  that  we  wish  to  see  them,  if 
possible,  without  the  semblance  of  a  fault. 

The  two  next  ballads  are  translations ;  the  one  from  XJhland, 
entitled  *'  The  Luck  of  EdenhalP*  —  the  other,  ''  The  Elected 
Knight,"  from  the  Danish.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  shall 
merely  observe,  that  the  version  is  literal,  yet  spirited  —  trans- 
ferring to  the  English  tongue  whatever  beauties  the  poem  pos- 
sesses in  the  German.  As,  however,  we  do  not  perceive  many 
excellences  in  the  original,  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  decline 
seeking  them  in  the  copy.  With  respect  to  the  second  ballad, 
we  agree  with  the  translator  in  believing  it  to  be  *'  somewhat 
strange  and  mystical;^'  and  we  leave  its  meaning  to  be  sought, 
and  its  beauties  to  be  admired,  by  those  who  are  better  skilled  in 
reading  riddles  than  we  can  pretend  to  be. 

The  next  poem  to  which  we  arrive,  itfad  the  longest  and  best 
in  the  volume,  is  a  translation  of  '*  The  Children  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,''  from  the  Swedish  of  Tegner.  As  far  as  regards  mod- 
em languages,  Mr.  Longfellow  is  certainly  the  most  learned  poet 
in  America;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  turns  that  learning 
to  the  best  account,  by  bringing,  like  the  bee  to  his  native  hive, 
those  treasures  of  sweetness  which  he  has  found  abroad.  To 
translate  well  requires  powers  very  little  inferior  to  those  which 
are  necessary  to  the  production  of  an  original  work.  The  great 
defect  of  the  majority  of  translators  is,  stiffness  of  style ;  they 
give  us,  perhaps,  a  true  semblance  of  the  body  of  their  original, 
bat  it  is  a  body  without  soul.  This  error  can  only  be  avoided 
by  those  whose  taste  and  judgment  teach  them  precisely  when  to 
be  literal,  and  when  to  sacrifice  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  Mr. 
Longfellow  appears  to  possess  these  great  requisites  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  ;  and  such  is  the  grace  and  facility  of  his  version, 
(though  compelled  to  make  use  of  an  uncommon  and  diflScult 
measure,)  that^  were  the  words  *'  from  the  Swedish"  erased  from 
the  title-page,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  mistake  the  poem  for 
va  original  production.  That  this  translation  has,  to  Mr.  Long^ 
fellow,  been  a  labor  of  love,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  of  his  preface  (in  itself  a  poem)  is  given  to  such  account 
of  the  peculiar  character  and  customs  of  the  Swedish  peasantry 
ms  Okay  enable  the  reader  to  understand  and  relish  the  many  allu- 
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sions  lo  thefe  wHk  which  Tegn^r's  poem  aboondt.  As  the  narae 
miffieiently  indieatet,  **  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Sopper"  is 
descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  a  highly  interesting  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Lutheran  church  is  performed  in  a  conntry  Tillage  of 
Sweden.  The  decoration  of  the  house  of  prayer ; — the  gather- 
ing there  of  young  hearts  to  breathe  their  first  tows,  and  .enter 
into  their  earliest  covenant  with  Heaven  ;  —  the  solemn  and  pater* 
nal  address  of  the  aged  Piistor,  teaching  his  yonng  flock  that 
Love,  and  not  Fear,  is  the  bond  that  should  bind  the  Christian  to 
Ood,  —  are  set  forth  in  language,  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
which  accords  well  with  that  of  the  subject.  The  poem  is 
^00  long  to  be  given  here  in  full,  and  the  difierent  parts  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with,  and  dependant  on,  each  other,  that  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  do  justice  to  it  by  an  extract.  The  open- 
ing lines,  however,  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
style  of  execution,  and  induce  him  to  recur  to  the  book  itself  for 
the  remainder  of  the  poem.  At  all  events,  they  will  show  with  what 
ease  Mr.  Longfellow  triumphs  over  difficulties  which  have  often 
deterred  English  poets  from  the  composition  of  Hexameters. 

Pentecost,  day  of  rqoicing,  had  come.    The  church  of  the  village 

Stood  gleaming  white  in  the  morning's  sheen.  On  the  spire  of  the  belfry, 

Tipped  with  a  vane  of  metal,  the  friendly  flames  of  the  Spring>8un 

Glanced  like  the  tongues  of  fire,  beheld  by  Apostles  aforetime. 

Clear  was  the  heaven  snd  bine,  and  May,  with  \^er  cap  crowned  with  roses. 

Stood  in  her  holyday  dress  in  the  fields,  and  the  wind  and  the  brooklet 

Murmured  ghtdaess  and  peace,  GodVpeace !    With  lips  rosy-tinted 

Whiqiered  the  race  of  the  flowers,  and  merry  on  balancing  branches 

Birds  were  singing  their  csrol,  a  jubilant  hymn  to  the  Highest. 

Swept  and  clean  was  the  churchyard.    Adoraed  like  a  leai^woven  arbor 

Stood  itt  old-fashioned  gate ;  snd  within  upon  each  cross  of  iron 

HuDg  was  s  sweet-scented  garland,  new  twined  by  the  bands  of  sfiection. 

Even  the  dial,  that  stood  on  a  fountain  among  the  departed, 

(There  full  a  hundred  years  had  it  stood,)  was  embellished  with  blossoms. 

Like  to  the  pstriarch  hoary,  the  sage  of  his  kith  and  the  hamlet. 

Who  on  his  birth-day  is  crowned  by  children  and  children's  children, 

So  stood  the  ancient  prophet,  and  mute  with  his  pencil  of  iron 

Marked  on  the  tablet  of  stone,  and  measured  the  swiA-changing  moment, 

While  all  around  at  his  feet,  an  eternity  slumbered  in  quiet. 

Also  the  church  within  was  adoraed,  for  this  was  the  season 

In  which  the  young,  their  parents*  hope,  and  the  loved  ones  of  heaven. 

Should  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  renew  the  vows  of  their  baptism. 

Therefore  each  nook  and  comer  was  swept  and  cleaned,  and  the  dust  was 

Blown  from  the  walls  and  ceiliag,  and  from  the  oil-psinted  benches.        . 

There  stood  the  chureh  like  a  garden ;  the  Feast  of  the  Leafy  Pavilions* 

•Tlie Feast ef the Tabenadesi  in Swe^alk^ lAjfh^ddohSgtiden,  the Leaf-hnts'- 
high-tide. 
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Saw  we  in  liring  preseDtmeot.  From  noble  arms  on  thie  church  wall 
Grew  forth  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  the  preacher's  pulpit  of  oak-wood 
Budded  once  more  anew,  as  aforetime  the  rod  before  Aaron.  [siket,. 

Wreathed  thereon  was  the  Bible  with  leaves,  and  the  dove,  washed  with 
Under  its  canopy  fastened,  a  necklace  had  on  of  wind-fiowers 
But  in  front  of  the  choir,  round  the  altar-piece  painted  by  Hroberg,* 
Crept>a  garland  gigantic ;  and  bright-curling  tresses  of  angels 
Peeped,  like  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  out  of  the  shadowy  leaf- work. 
Likewise  the  lustre  of  brass,  new-polished,  blinked  from  the  ceiling, 
And  for  the  lights  there  were  lilies  of  Pentecost  set  in  the  sockets. 

To  the  preceding  translation,  and  a  few  of  the  original  poems 
which  follow  it,  we  would  refer  for  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion made  in  the  outset  of  this  review,  that  Mr.  Longfellow's 
present  volume  is  decidedly  superior  to  bis  first  publication.  We 
shall,  even  at  the  risk  of  exceeding  the  limits  assigned  to  us,  quote 
such  of  the  minor  poems  as  furnish  the  foundation  of  this  opinion. 
However,  before  we  do  this,  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
what  strikes  us  as  an  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Longfellow'spo- 
etry.  In  each  poem,  he  has  but  one  idea,  which  in  the  progress  of  his 
song  is  gradually  unfolded,  and  at  last  reaches  its  full  development 
in  the  concluding  lines.  To  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  art  of 
painting,  the  poet's  subject  is  first  shown  to  us  in  profile,  then  three 
quarters,  and'  lastly,  we  have  the  full  face.  This  singleness  of 
thought  might  lead  a  harsh  Critic  to  suspect  intellectual  barren- 
ness ^  but  we  see  in  it  nothing  more  than  an  adherence  to  a  false 
system.  A  greater  error  into  which  Mr.  Longfellow  falls  occa- 
sionally, is  want  of  clearness :  of  this  fault  wo  shall  give  an  ex- 
ample from  the  poem  entitled  ''  GodVAcre.''  To  the  first  four 
lines  we  have  nothing  to  object,  but  the  remaining  stanzas  are  as 
foggy  as  a  spring  morning  in  Dutch  Land. 

I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  Gk)d'8-Acre !    It  is  just  ,* 

Ii  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls. 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust 

God's- Acre !    Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those,  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas!  no  more  their  own. 

We  think,  (though  we  are  not  sure,)  that  by  "the  seed  gar- 
nered in  the  heart  to  be  sown  in  the  grave,"  the  poet  intends  to 
express  figuratively  those  human  affections  which  are  sometimes 

*The  peasant-painter  of  §weden.    He  is  known  chiefly  by  his  altar-pieces  in 
the  village  churches. 
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said  to  cling  to  their  earthly  objects  after  these  have  been  remov- 
ed by  death.  In  the  last  line,  however,  by  a  strange  process  of 
matation,  this  seed  is  converted  into  "  hread^^  and  what  is  more 
strange,  into  '^  the  bread  of  life  T*  To  make  *'  confusion  worse  con- 
founded," in  the  third  stanza,  we,  and  not  the  '*  ntd  garnered  in 
our  heartSy^  nor  *^  the  bread  of  life,"  are  cast  into  the  furrows  of 
God's-Acre,  whence  it  would  seem  we  rise  at  the  sound  of  the 
Archangel's  trump,  and  by  a  rapid  power  of  vegetation,  rise  also 
in  a  state  to  be  winnowed  by  the  aforesliid  trumpet,  which  for  that 
purpose  possesses  the  power  of  9l  fanning  mill !  What  becomes 
of  the  chaff  cannot  be  told  "to  ears  polite," — bat  the  gratis 
is  transported  to  bloom  in  "  gardens  of  a  second  birth !" 

Another  poem,  also,  (we  mean  that  entitled  "  Maidenhood,") 
seems  to  have  been  composed  soon  after  the  poet  had  risen  from 
the  perusal  of  his  Danish  ballad,  —  for,  like  its  prototype,  it  is  full 
of  mystery,  and  not  to  be  understood,  but  at  the  expense  of  more 
time  and  trouble  than  a  song  can  justly  claim.  Obscurity  is  an 
author's  worst  sin,  and  one  for  the  commission  of  which  the  crit- 
ics (though  literary  popes)  can  give  no  absolution.  Having  thus 
discharged  the  least  agreeable  part  of  our  duty,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  place  before  our  readers  two  of  those  poems  which  we  be- 
lieve to  present  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Longfellow  to  poetic  fame 
in  the  most  favorable  light. 

THE   60BLBT  OF  LIPB. 

Filled  is  Life's  goblet  to  the  brim ; 
And  though  my  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
I  see  its  sparkling  bubbles  swim, 
And  chant  a  melancholy  hymn 
With  solemn  voice  and  slow. 

No  purple  flowers, — no  garlands  green. 
Conceal  the  goblet's  shade  or  sheen, 
Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine,  flash  between 
Thick  leaves  of  mistletoe. 

This  goblet,  wrought  with  carious  art, 
Is  filled  with  waters,  that  upstart, 
When  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart, 
By  strong  qpnvulsions  rent  apart, 
Are  rnnning  all  to  waste. 

And  as  it  mantling  passes  round. 
With  fennel  is  it  wreathed  and  crowned, 
Whose  seed  and  foliage  sun-imbrowned 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  and  drowned,  ^ 

And  give  a  bitter  taste. 
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Abore  the  lowly  plants  it  towen, 
The  feonel,  with  iu  yellow  flowers, 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifted  with  the  wondroos  powers, 
Lost  vision  to  restore. 

It  gare  new  strength,  and  fearless  mood ; 
And  gladiators,  fieroe  and  rade, 
Mingled  it  in  their  daily  food ; 
And  he  who  battled  and  subdqed, 
A  wreath  of  fennel  wore. 

Then  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press, 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness, 
Kor  prize  the  colored  waters  less, 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress 

New  light  and  strength  they  give ! 

And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  false  its  sparkling  bubbles  show. 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  wo, 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow, 
He  has  not  learned  to  live. 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light ; 
Through  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight, 
The  blackness  of  tha^  noonday  night, 
He  asked  hut  the  return  of  sight, 
To  see  his  foeman's  &ce. 

Let  our  aneeasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light, — for  strength  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care. 
That  cradles  into  dumb  despair 
Oae  half  the  human  nee. 

a 

O  soffaring,  sad  hittmatt&ty  I 

0  ye  afflicted  ones,  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misei|r, 
Longing,  and  yet  afraid  to  die, 

Patient,  though  sorely  tried ! 

1  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grie( 
Where  floau  the  feanid^i  hitter  leaf ! 
The  Battle  of  our  Life  is  brief, 

The  alarm^— the  struggle, — ^the  tiHidf^ 
Then  sleep  we  side  hj  side.^ 
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TBB   BAINT  DAT. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  raiDS,  aod  the  wind  ig  nerer  weary ; 
The  Tine  still  clings  to  the  rooaldering  wall, 
Bat  at  eTery  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  aod  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  nerer  weary ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Pkst, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

There  are  two  other  poems  in  this  collection,  which  many  of 
our  readers  will  believe  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  we 
have  quoted  above.  One,  entitled  ^^  Charles  River,"  seems  to  have 
been  composed  with  more  of  genuine  feeling,  than  anything  else 
in  the  volume ;  and  proves  that  Mr«  Longfellow  can  write  with 
great  perspicuity,  when  he  chooses  to  do  so.  Another,  '^  Excel- 
sior," though  a  spirited  production,  carries  along  with  it  a  false 
moral,,  which  greatly  diminishes  its  merit  in  our  eyes.  A  broth* 
er  critic  speaks  of  it,  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Review, 
as  "  representing  the  ardor,  the  energy  of  genius,  struggling  against 
difficulties  and  distress,  against  temptations  without,  and  passions 
within,  and  dying  at  the  hard-won  goal  with  the  word  Excelsior 
engraved  on  his  heart,  and  trembling  on  his  lips."  The  great 
merit  of  a  picture,  whether  made  with  pencil  or  pen,  is  its  truth  ; 
and  this  merit  does  not  belong  to  Mr.  Longfellow's  sketch.  Men 
of  genius  may,  and  probably  do,  meet  with  greater  difficulties  in 
their  struggles  with  the  world  and  their  own  strong  passions, 
than  their  fellow-men  who  are  less  highly  gifted ;  but  their  pow- 
er of  overcoming  obstacles  is  proportionably  greater,  and  the 
result  of  their  laborious  suffering  is,  not  death,  but  immortality. 

We  shall  take  leave  ot  the  poet  with  a  sincere  expression 
of  our  admiration  for  what  he  has  done  to  elevate  the  liter- 
ary character  of  his  country  and  his  own ;  we  trust,  that  hav- 
ing made  ao  brilliant  a  d^but,  he  will  not  stop  here  —  but,  that 
in  due  course  of  time,  he  will  produce  a  new  Totume,  to  which 
the  critical  finger  may  point  as  afibrding  further  evidence  that 
poetic  genius  is  a  plant  that  does  not  droop  under  American 
akies. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

HttTOBT  or  TBx  Life  of  Ricsabd  CacK-Mc-Lioii,  Knro  or  Enolavd.  By  6.  P.  R. 
James,  Eiq.,  Author  of"  The  History  of  Charlemagoe,"  "  Edward  the  Black  Prioce/' 
"  Richelien/'  "  Damley/'  ke.,  kc.  S  toIs.  ISilo.  New  York :  J.  &  H.  G.  Langley, 
67  Chatham  street.  184S. 

Richard  was  the  great  type  and  embodiment  of  that  whkb  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
■lade  out  of  the  steriiog  but  rather  coarse  materiab  afforded  by  the  native  character 
of  the  Englishman.  As  a  later  oecnpant  of  the  same  throne  delighted  to  be  regarded 
as  "  the  first  gentleman"  of  the  England  of  our  own  day,  he  was  "  the  first  knight'' 
of  the  England  of  the  twelAh  century.  James  has  been  living  so  long  in  the  midst  of 
the  records  and  r^embrances  of  that  great  epoch  of  the  history  of  Europe ,  whose 
ascendent  star  was  the  institution  of  chivalry,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  drawing  at  full  length  the  portraiture  of  the  figure  which  must  have  been  constant- 
ly before  him  as  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  complete  representative  of  the 
whole  epoch.  To  attempt  it  on  his  habitual  canvass  of  romantic  fiction,  with  the 
color  of  fancy  with  which  his  vivid  pencil  has  so  often  peopled  its  surface,  would  have 
been  a  presumption  not  rashly  to  be  ventured  on  till  the  world  should  have  forgotten 
the  Richard  of  the  "  Talisman/'  and  the  Black  Knight  of  <*  Ivanhoe."  Instead,  there* 
lore,  of  writing  a  romance  founded  upon  history,  Mr.  James  has  taken  for  a  history  a 
subject  which  was  in  itself  a  romance.  His  peculiar  qualification  for  the  task  is  un- 
known to  but  few  of  our  readers ;  and  we  need  say  nothing  more,  than  that  his  per* 
Ibrmance  of  it  will  be  found  in  no  respect  to  disappoint  thn  expectation  with  which 
Ibeae  volumes  will  be  opened  by  every  reader. 


IixvmAnoirs  or  the  Law  or  Kivdiiess.   By  Rev.  6.  W.  Montgomery.    Utica :  0. 

Hutchinson,  41  Genesee  street.  1841. 

This  is  a  very  modest  and  unpretending  little  volume,  but  one  which  we  should  re- 
joice to  see  scattered  broadcast  through  the  land.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  practical 
fllustratioo  of  that  great  law  which  the  world  first  heard  from  the  Ups  of  Him  who 
apake  as  never  man  spake,  bidding  us  to  "  overcome  wU  with  good  ;''  and  the  author 
has  accumulated  a  great  variety  of  instances  to  prove  the  superior  efficacy,  even  as 
means  of  success  in  the  attainment  of  useful  practical  results,  in  the  conduct  of  hn- 
iiairs,  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  Love,  and  Mercy,  and  Charity,  over  any  of  the 
of  coercion,  terror,  and  vengeance,  which  have  been  the  favorite  methods  of 
actkm  of  individuals  as  of  governments,  ever  since  the  world  began.  No  one,  we  will 
renture  to  assert,  can  lay  down  these  pages,  without  being  made  a  better,  a  wiser, 
and  a  happier  man,  by  the  few  hooa  which  will  suffice  to  travel  through  them ;  and 
tiiere  are  donbtlesa  many  to  whom  they  will  for  the  first  time  suggest  an  idea  of  the 
tme  meaning  of  a  great  part  of  the  teachings  of  Christ— -as  well  as  some  prc^hetic 
glimpse,  perhaps,  of  the  now  unimagined,  unhoped  for,  practical  results,  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  human  society,  which  are  yet  destined  to  be  the  millenniat  fruit  of  the 
dHriM  saad  strown  over  the  earth  in  the  imperishable  record  of  those 


EvBAL  Bkctobss.  By  Thomaa  Miller,  Author  of  "  A  Day  in  the  Woods,"  "  Beantioa 
•r  tfM  ConBtry,"  *'  Royaton  Gower,"  lee    Phdadelphia :  Cany  ft  Hart.  1848. 

<<MytiUoiaaprt«lwiththohuiiblaatlkfe;  my  riaada  aerred  op  m  beechen  bofwl 
■id  pawtor  plattar.  Thoaa,  therefore,  who  can  only  dine  from  off  vessels  of  gold  and 
8ilver,aad  whose  stomachs  cannot  brook  the  homeliest  food,  need  not  lift  up  my  low- 
ly latdi,  nor  bend  tbair  stately  bodies  lo  enter  my  hnmble  door-way."    Such  is  the 
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modMt  invitatioB  wluch  greeu  tli«  tetder  m  the  iaiKNUictaoii  to  Ihcae  wvrf  pletfwt  mmI 
Aatnral  sketches  of  country  life  in  Eogland.  We  have  accepted  the  iovitatien,  and 
found  it  BO  veansome  effort  to  eit  throagh  the  niatic  banquet,  and  caa  nncerely  !•• 
commend  every  reader  who  would  be  amused  with  much  quiet  humor,  touched  by 
simple  but  true  pathos,  interested  ia  pictUKs  of  gennme  human  nature,  drawn  sti- 
dently  by  an  obserraat  eye  from  the  life,  and  charmed  with  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  reflecting  well  the  beauty  inspiring  them  —  not  to  pass  by  the  "  lowly  latch'* 
of  a  man  of  true  genius,  who  has  raised  himself  from  the  obscurity  of  one  of  the  hum- 
blest of  oMchanical  occupations,  in  aa  English  ooontry  town,  to  a  (ame  not  unfamiliar 
to  our  as  well  as  his  own  side  of  the  ocean. 


Gmmcnnics  Ain>  RBscAacscs  cevcBamia  mc  Lotb,  MAmrass,  avd  Ivrmnov 
HEST  or  Toa^uATo  Tasso  ;  by  Richard  Heary  WiMe.  S  vols.  New  York :  A.  V. 
Blake,  184t. 

'*  There  is  scarcely  a  poet,^  says  the  author  of  this  work,  *'  whose  life  ezcitet  a 
more  profound  and  melancholy  interest  than  that  of  Torquato  Tasso.  His  short  and 
brilliant  career  of  glory  captiTates  the  imagination,  while  the  heart  is  deeply  affected 
by  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  Greater  fame  and  greater  misery  have  seldom  been 
the  lot  of  man,  and  a  few  brief  years  sufficed  for  each  extreme.  An  exile  even  in  his 
boyhood,  the  proscription  and  confiscation  suffered  by  his  father,  deprived  him  of 
home  and  patrimony.  Honor  and  love,  the  favor  of  princes  and  enthusiastic  praise^ 
daxzled  his  youth.  Envy,  malice,  and  treachery — tedious  imprisonment,  and  reputed 
madness — insult,  poverty,  and  persecution,  clouded  his  manhood.  The  evening  of  hia 
days  was  saddened  by  a  troubled  spirit,  want,  sickness,  bitter  memories,  and  deluded 
hopes :  and  when,  at  length,  a  transient  gleam  of  sunshine  fell  upon  his  prospects, 
death  substituted  the  imioaTAL  for  the  LAuasL  crown." 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  anything  relating  to  the  events  of  so  singular  a  life  wonld 
be  read  with  eagerness ;  but  how  is  the  interest  increased,  when  they  are  told  in  t|ia 
terse,  elegant,  and  graceful  manner,  which  distinguishes  the  style  of  our  estimable 
countryman,  Mr.  Wilde.  In  this  work,  he  has  not  attempted  to  vnrite  the  life  of  the 
great  Italian  poet,  but  to  set  history  right  as  to  the  most  important  incid^ts  of  that 
life,  which  have  become  strangely  confused,  through  the  inconsistencies,  falsehoods, 
and  ignorance  of  his  many  biographers.  He  does  not  rely  so  much,  in  this  effort,  upon 
the  conjectures  of  others,  as  upon  deductions  drawn  from  a  careful  perusal  and  col- 
lation of  all  the  poet's  own  writings.  A  prevailing  mjrstery  has  long  hung  round  the 
fate  of  Tasso.  Rumors  of  a  high-placed  love  were  known  to  his  own  age,  connected 
with  tales  of  intrigue,  treachery,  false  keys,  intercepted  letters,  feigned  madness,  and 
cruel  imprisonment.  His  sonnets  abound  in  inklings  of  concealed  adventures,  and 
suppressed,  but  melancholy  experience.  The  nature  of  these  hidden  transactions, 
how  far  they  involved  high  personages  of  that  day,  to  what  extent  they  contributed 
10  the  real  or  imputed  derangement  of  the  poet,  are  questions  that  have  long  baflSed 
literary  research.  Mr.  Wilde,  in  undertaking  partially  to  relieve  the  obscurity,  doea 
not  pretend  to  have  unravelled  the  knot,  yet  he  has  certainly  sustained  his  own  posi- 
tions by  a  mass  of  probable  testimony,  which  gives  to  what  he  modestly  calls  his 
do^jectores,  the  force  and  weight  of  direct  evidence. 

His  own  theory  is,  that  Tasso  was  deTotedly  attached  to  the  Prince  s>  Leonora  «f 
Ferrara,  who  seems  to  have  requited  his  affections,  but  that  the  difference  in  their 
rank  made  it  necessary  to  conceal  their  attachment ;  that  it  was  most  ignominiously 
betrayed  by  a  heartless  friend » who  possessed  himself  of  the  secret  by  means  of  falsa 
keys ;  and  that  the  subsequent  severity  of  Duke  Alphonso  had  its  origm  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  love  of  the  princess.  But  we  have  no  space  to  unfold  the  whole  story. 
We  must,  therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.  No  one,  we  are  assured 
who  has  the  least  curiosity  in  sQch  matters,  will  put  it  down  without  reading  it.  Aa 
a  specimen  of  literary  controversy  it  is  admirable,  written  with  a  fotr  and  candid 
spirit,  in  a  lively  and  beautiful  style,  and  with  considerable  philosophical  insight  Ita 
translations  are  spirited  and  strikiag :  in  short, it  does  equal  hodor  to  the  gefttaiSy  the 
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iMraing,  and  tlie  imiMrti^itjr  ^f  the  uUMr.  How  we  conld  wish  tliat  mora  of  oar 
coontrynieQi  wIumii  circmasuuioes  enable  to  reside  abroad,  woald  devote  tlieir  time 
and  wealth  to  soch  honoiaUe  lalMn  as  have  enfaged  the  leitOTe  of  Mr.  Wilde. 


AiNstEVT  Sfakur  Ballads  ;  histoucal  aitd  noMAimc.  Translated  with  notes. 
By  J.  6.  Lockhart,  Esq.  A  new  edition  revised.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Origin,  Antiquity,  Character,  and  Influence  of  the  Ancient  Ballads  of  Spain ; 
and  an  analytical  Account,  with  Specimens,  of  the  Romance  of  the  Cid.  New 
York,  Wiley  h  Putnam ;  161  Broadway,  VDCCCZLn. 

The  celebrity  of  these  translations,  culled  from  the  richest  and  most  interesting 
ballad  literature  possessed  by  any  existing  nation,  renders  quite  superfloons  any  r^ 
oommendation  of  thif  beautiful  rolume.  They  are  hei'e  presented  to  the  American 
reader,  not  only  with  those  graces  of  typography  suitable  to  their  literary  excellence 
and  historical  interest,  but  also  accompanied  and  illustrated  by  the  brilliant  article  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh,  on  the  antiquity  and  spirit  of  the  old  Spanish  Bal« 
lad.  The  addition  of  the  series  of  sketches  from  the  new  series  of  the  Penny  Maga- 
zine, on  the  Romances  of  Spain,  containing  a  narrative  analysis  of  the  ballads  relating 
to  the  life  and  exploits  of  the  Cid,  with  copioud  specimens,  unites  with  its  other  con- 
tents to  give  to  this  edition  a  greater  value,  to  the  judicious  taste,  than  any  of  the 
English  editions  can  borrow  even  from  all  the  richness  of  decoration  which  has  been 
lavished  on  the  last. 

The  days  of  the  old  Spanish  chivalry  were  certainly  the  age  of  the  highest  romance 
known  to  the  history  of  any  of  the  nations  of  Kurope.  A  rich  variety  of  elements 
to  produce  this  result,  in  a  degree  wholly  unparalleled,  were  there  found  in  combina- 
tion. The  habits  of  hardihood  and  daring  enterprise,  nurtured  by  the  centuries  of 
nnintermitting struggle  with  the  Moors,  for  the  possession  of  the  country,— the  influ- 
ence of  the  art,  science,  and  literature  of  that  luxurious  and  polished  civilization,  ol 
which,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula,  the  Crescent  was  the  emblem,  spreading 
its  humanizing  contagion  even  over  the  stem  warriors  whose  blades  were  hilted 
with  the  Cross, — the  high  tone  of  devotional  feeling  and  of  Christian  morality,  derived 
from  the  religious  character  of  these  long  guerrilla  cru8ades,~the  spirit  of  personal 
freedom  and  independence  of  kingly  control,  growing  out  of  the  isolated  position  in' 
which  each  warrior  was  compelled  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own  gallantry  and  his 
own  resourceSf'-together  with  that  noble  pride,  and  high-toned  dignity  and  courtesy, 
which  have  always  seemed  peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  characteri 
— the  union  of  such  materials  as  these  composed  a  soil,  in  which  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceivedt  that  the  institutions  of  chivalry  could  scarcely  fail  to  spring  up  to  a  stately 
luxuriance  of  growth,  which  it  never  knew  on  any  other.  Of  this,  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  time  and  land,  the  Ballad,  in  which  it  sought  its  natural  utterance,  conveys  to 
us  an  idea,  which  modem  description  would  vainly  attempt.  How  admirably  Mr. 
Lockhart  has  succeeded  in  the  task,  so  rarely  fsuccessful,  of  transplanting  these  exotics 
of  another  clime  to  the  foreign,  yet  not  wholly  uncongenial  soil  of  the  English  idiom, 
the  applause  of  the  whole  world  of  criticism  has  long  attested.  We  shall  ccmfine 
ourselves  to  simply  congratulating  our  readers  on  the  facility  with  which  they  may 
DOW  command  their  possession,  in  a  form  dt  the  same  time  elegant  and  onexpensive ; 
and  conclnde  our  notice  of  the  volume  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  introduc- 
tory essay  already  alluded  to :  "  Confidently  do  we  invite  our  readers  to  the  entire 
volume,  in  the  assurance  that  they  will  better  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  than 
by  any  selections  of  ours,  which,  st  best,  show  rather  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  selecter, 
than  of  the  original.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  conjured  up  a  boundless  succession  of  scenes 
and  actors,  who  pass  before  our  view  in  a  Banquo  glass ;  Bernardo,  the  hero  of  Ron- 
eesvalles,  the  personified  principle  of  the  immemorial,  inveterate  resistance  of  Span- 
iards against  the  mvading  Gaul — when  Christian  and  Moor  forgot  their  own  mutual 
hatred  and  death-straggle,  in  the  more  absorbing  common  abhorrence  of  France. 
The  Cid— ^  My  Cid,  ha  was  bora  in  a  good  hour,'  <  the  honor  of  Spain'— the  type  and 
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•IRtoiM  ofher  Bationl  dMraeKr» wboM  kOTw«  twwd,  lMfd,ef«ry  part,  ftfcelpod 
particiibr,  Iwt  been  ii»de  the  ibeoM  of  a  pocn.  Poor  BlattdM  !  ia  bcr  loaely  priMa, 
«iffhiog  like  Marj  Staart  for  ber  loot,  ber  aacb  loved  FMaca,  aad  OMrdered  hy  Imt 
vajward  hosbaad,  Don  P«dro ;—  then  comet  hit  lionr  of  retribntioB,  tbe  fratricidal 
wrestliof  atMontiel,  the  bloody  ciTtl  wars,  the  Rotet  and  Boaworth  of  Spain ;— aaoa 
the  aceoe  shifu  to  Granada,  to  the  fairy  Alhambra,  to  the  banquet  of  beaatyr^tha 
fountain, jereed,  and  tournament.  Then,  dark-coming  calamitica  caat  their  shadow 
over  joy  and  pomp ;  a  cry  of  wo  from  Albambra,  a  hurrying  and  utirring  in  the  city, 
a  saddling  of  steeds,  a  buckling  on  of  armor,  a  ridiug  ap  and  down ;  the  contest, 
the  defeat,  the  triumph  of  the  croea,  the  fall  of  the  crescent,  never  to  rise  again. 
Then  '\b  heard  the  ^  last  sigh  of  the  Moor,'  as,  descend  .og  from  the  hillock  of  Padul| 
his  water-standing  eyes  looked  their  last  farewell  at  those  red  towers,  his  paradisa 
on  earth,  now  lost  forever.  Then  murmur  out  the  plaintive  ditties  of  fallen  Granada, 
those  Monsco  wails  which  vers  forbiddea  to  be  song,  lest  the  tear  that  they  called 
up  should  be  brushed  away  by  the  clinched  hand,  which  pasaod  rapidly  over  tha 
brow  to  grasp  the  sword  of  vengeance." 


Lire  or  the  Couhtsm  Emilt  Plateb,  translated  by  J.  K.  Salomonski,  a  Polish 
exile.    .T.  Leavitt,  No.  14  John-st. 

"  The  woman  whose  life  is  here  narrated,''  says  a  contemporary,  "  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  by  which  Poland  endeavored  to  emancipate 
herself  from  the  tyranny  of  Russia.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  she  put  on  the  dress 
of  a  man,  and  having  been  accomplished  in  the  use  of  arms,  encouraged  the  peasants 
of  Lithunia  to  insurrection,  and  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  achieved  a  vie* 
tory  at  Jezeorossy  o'tn  a  superior  number  of  the  Russians.  She  afterward  joined 
the  corps  of  Zalnski,  and  participated  in  the  severe  action  which  took  place  at  Przys- 
towiany.  During  the  battle,  she  was  in  the  front  line,  passing  from  rank  to  rank, 
braving  death  with  as  much  fearlessness  as  the  hardiest  soldier,  and  animating,  by 
her  presence  and  spirit,  the  drooping  hearts  of  her  worn  and  depressed  compaaioos. 
Her  retreat  from  that  disastrous  affair— continually  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
almost  trampled  upon  by  the  horses,  and  covered  with  mud  and  gore — was  attended 
by  a  series  of  unparalleled  sufferings  and  escapes.  She  was  afterward  in  several 
other  engagements,  conducting  herself  in  all  of  them  with  the  greatest  faitrepidity 
and  calmness,  and  everywhere  sustaining,  by  her  enthusiasm,  the  confidence  of  tha 
insorgenu.  The  fatigues  and  excitements  of  a  camp  life  appear  to  have  been  too 
severe  for  her  delicate  frame ;  and  she  died  about  one  year  after  having  entered  the 
aervicn,  ou  her  way  to  join  the  troops  at  Warsaw,  indignant  at  the  base  surrender 
made  to  Prussia  by  Chlapowski,  the  general  under  whom  she  acted.  Her  biogra- 
pher, who  was  an  intimate  personal  friend,  speaks  of  her  as  a  woman  of  noble  fami- 
ly, beautiful  person,  fine  attainmcnU,  and  an  exalted  patriotism  and  piety.  The  histo- 
ry he  hasgivea  of  hor  possesses  all  the  interest  of  the  most  exciting  romance." 

We  have  read  the  work  through,  and  ara  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  we  shall,  if 
we  find  t)me,  present  our  readers  with  a  more  extended  notice  of  her  singular  and 
romantic  experience. 


Twfcn-Torj>  Talfj,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    Boston :  James  Monroe  k,  Co» 
pany,3  vols.  1841. 

Who  will  not  be  delighted  to  leara  that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Hawthorae's  book 
has  induced  him  to  prepare  another  edition  ?  Delighted  for  two  reasons,— firat,  that 
there  is  discernment  and  taste  enough  with  the  American  public  to  perceive  the  merits 
of  such  unpretending  volumes  as  these,  and,  second,  that  an  author  of  such  singular 
merit  should  find  an  encouragement  for  the  continuation  of  his  labora.  What  an  ab- 
surd notion  some  people— not  foreign  writera  only— have  as  to  the  inability  of  the 
Americans  to  appreciate  genuine  originality  and  excellence.  The  truth  is  just  to  tha 
contrary.   No  writer  of  real  power  has  arisen  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  been 
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wpttwf  Cm  0VM  gCMMMly  tveofpBiMd.  Clmiirin^y  Tfrin^i  Drjuly  Bsacrofty  Ooopcf ^ 
Miw  Sedfwiek,  aad  others,  «1u»  hare  ettamed  celebrity,  hare  been  welcomed 
fiMtthebegiming.  l%eyvereiMrt  more  skilful  in  the  nee  of  their  pens,  than  thepoblic 
have  been  ^nick  to  record  their  claims.  We  might  trace  the  causes  of  the  fact  to  the 
kfaenoes  sf  cmr  free  institatieaSy  but  it  is  not  oar  intention  to  dissert  on  that  point  now, 
rsisrrJBf  it  for  a  more  extended  aad  elaborate  ilhistratioo ,  nor  shall  we  be  diTerted  from 
what  we  hare  to  say  of  the  special  sabject  in  hand.  Hawthorne  is  a  model  of  smi- 
plicityi  eosey  grace,  qmet  hnraor,  and  serioosness.  His  short,  nnambitioos  tales  steal 
vpon  ns  with  the  silent  charm  of  a  melody,  heard,  now  among  the  singing  of  birds* 
mid  elieerlU  voices,  and  now  in  the  pensive  twilight,  amid  the  monmful  shadows  of 
■one  dark  nwldering  min.  Nothing  forced,  affected,  or  vicious,  distarbe  the  har. 
nony  of  the  effect.  AU  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  tales  ar^  short,  yet  there  is  scarcely 
me  of  them  that  does  not  contain  one  passage  or  more  of  strikfaig  truth.  They  are, 
moreover,  all  fresh.  He  has  not  imported  his  literary  fabrics,  nor  made  thera  aAer 
patterns,  to  be  found  in  either  obscure  or  noted  foreign  warehouses.  From  his  own 
mind,  with  the  accumulated  exfteriences  of  IVew  England  life— he  draws  his  inspira- 
tion. It  is  from  New  finglaad  history  aad  social  existence  that  he  derives  his  hints 
and  materials.  New  England  traditions,  New  England  incidenu,  New  England  cus- 
toms, New  England  manners,  are  the  stsples  of  his  productions.  He  works  them  all 
into  his  simple  narrative  with  the  skill  and  force  of  a  master.  How  gentle  his  man- 
ner, how  touching  his  pathos,  how  delightfully  perplexing  yet  plain  his  mysteries, 
aad  how  impressive  and  profitable  his  moral  suggestions .'  It  is  impossible  to  read 
him  without  feeling  that  yon  are  becoming  a  better  man,  fresher  in  intellect,  purer  in 
heart. 

We  take  great  pride  to  ourselves,  that  some  of  these  tales  originally  appeared  in  the 
Democratic  Review ;  and  the  reader  of  them,  at  that  time,  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn 
ttat  they  can  now  be  had,  with  many  others  equally  exquisite,  in  a  collected  form. 
We  eonU  miah  Uiat  we  might  be  able  to  promise  them  more  from  the  same  source ! 


CunoAL  A9D  MnccLLAVBotri  Essays.    By  Christopher  North  (Professor  Wilson). 
Philadelphia:  Carey  aad  Hart.  3  vols.  1842. 

Professor  Wilson  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magft- 
xine,  and  these  essays  are  gathered  from  his  multiform  contributions  to  that  period^ 
cal.  Few  men  are  possessed  of  greater  versatility  of  talent.  "  His  learning,"  says 
a  biographer,  "  is  profound  and  excursive  ;  his  criticism  searching  and  sound ;  his  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  exquisitely  true ;  his  paintings  of  human  character  and  passions 
admirable ;  his  wit  and  humor  delightful,  and  no  writer  of  modern  times  has  written 
so  many  delicionsly  eloquent  passages,  which  produce,  if  we  may  so  express  oursel  vesy 
gushes  of  admiration."  With  all  the  unquestioned  ability,  however,  of  Professor  Wil- 
son, it  must  be  confessed  that  his  style  is  always  too  rhapsodical,  often  careless  and 
awkward,  and  sometimes  obscure.  He  has  strong  and  bitter  prejudices,  and  his  sen- 
aibilities  are  uncontrollable.  Yet  there  is  a  general  current  of  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  great  and  beantiful  in  nature  and  art  pervading  his  soul. 


Tke  PBiLOsonfT  07  Mtstbut.    By  Walter  Cooper  Dendy.    London:   Longmani 
Orme,  Brown,  Green,  k  Longmans.    1841 . 

We  thmk  the  anthor  of  this  work  has  fidlen  mto  an  error  in  calling  his  book  "  tho 
Mloaophy  of  Mystery ;"  it  is  m  our  opinion  rather  the  history  of  Mystery,  and  as 
■Bch  is  foil  of  mteresting  deuil  in  relation  to  the  thousand  aad  one  questions  which 
have  been  discnssed  on  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  short  no- 
tiea,  which  Is  all  wo  can  give,  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  distinctive  character  of 
diis  woik.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  saying,  after  a  hasty  glance  over  its 
eoiitaatt,  that  It  will  be  foond  highly  interesting  and  valuable  to  all  who  have  made 
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th(t  phikwopbyof  mysttty  a  study,  wUk  to  tbe  fneral  iwte  it  will  viMd  a  ninety 
of  the  mojt  nwfTelloQf  aad  iBtonstaof  foctOi  that  potitMOyiodiMtry,  ood  a  ^wofbl- 
Ij  tynthetical  mind  can  arrange.  In  theae  days,  when  phrenology,  MewBeriwn,  and 
the  aablimated  doctrinei  of  the  New  Jemsalem  ehorch,  with  the  pantheim  of  Gar* 
■uuiy,  are  amoog  the  mpat  prominent  topica  of  inreatigatioii  and  diaeooraeythio  walk 
will  prove  of  great  aerrioe  to  thoca  whoee  taatea  lead  thaa  into  anch  reaenrdMa.  Wa 
dte  from  the  table  of  oontenta  tome  prominent  tolgecta  on  whieh  the  anthor  tiaatSy 
obeerrtogi  hy  the  waj,  that  if  he  has  displayed  as  much  ability  in  the  stmctare  of  the 
work  as  he  has  discemmeat  in  the  selection  of  the  material,  the  general  reader  will 
moet  willingly  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  him.  Among  the  most  peoininsnt 
topics  are  the  following :  *'  Nature  and  MotiTes  of  Ghrats ;"  "  Prophecy  of  Spectres  |* 
"  niantasy  from  Mental  Association,  and  from  Cerebral  Excitement ;"  **  Mystenona 
Forms  and  Signa ;"  "  Analysis  and  Cbasificntioii  of  Spectral  lUnaKma  f  "  Matare  of 
Seal  and  Mind ;"  "  of  Sleep,  Sublimity  and  Imperfection  of  Dreaming  f  ^  Moral  and 
Material  Causes  of  Dreams ;"  '•  Imitative  Monomania ;"  "  Abatiaction  of  latelleet  ;*' 
"  TransmigTation  j"  «  Analyais  of  Tnmce ;"  «  MeeaMrism ;"  «  Sibylline  Inflnenoe ;" 
fcc.,  flte.  On  all  the  above  tulgecu  the  mass  of  foeU  cerroboimtivc  of  the  anthor^ 
views  are  pertinent,  and  cannot  fail,  accompanied  as  they  are  with  critical  observe 
tioos,  to  awaken  as  well  as  inform  the  cnrioeity  of  the  reader*  The  work,  are  nnder^ 
atand,  will  be  published  in  this  eooatry  early  in  tba  ensaing  aaaaea  by  lbs  Masma. 
Langley  of  Chatham  street,  New  York. 


Poems  bt  Flaccvs.    New  York :  Wiley  h  Putnam.  1849. 

This  Yolnme,  we  are  told  in  the  title-page,  contains  a  group  of  poems  relating  to 
the  Passaic  River,  with  other  musings.  Most  of  them  have  appeared,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  various  publications  of  the  day.  They  possess  considerable  merit,  but,  like  most  of 
the  poetical  effosioifl  of  our  young  writers,  bear  too  evident  marks  of  haste.  It,  how* 
ever,  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  authors,  as  in  this  instanee,  strive  to  connect  their  vrri* 
tings  with  the  picturesque  snd  beautiful  scenes  of  their  country,  or  with  thrilling  and 
worthy  incidents  of  its  history.  It  is  a  noble  ambitioa,  which  deaerrea  to  be  enconr* 
aged  in  all  who  cherish  its 


Tbc  New  Tale  op  a  Tub  ;  an  Adventure  in  Terse.  By  F.  W.  N.  Bailey,  Esq.,  with 
Illustrations  aAer  designs  by  Lieut.  J.  S.  Cotton,  engraved  on  wood,  by  J.  J.  Butler. 
New  York :  WUey  h  Putnam.  184t. 

It  is  no  slight  praise  of  this  volume  to  say,  that  the  witty  humor  of  the  illustrations 
goes  far  to  redeem  the  total  want  of  it  in  the  poem  which  accompanies  them— >thoagh 
the  latter  truth  is  evidently  one  of  which  its  anthor  has  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
an  idea. 


Gems  or  THE  MoDEaw  Poets,  wiTB  BiooaAPRicAL  Nonets.   ByS.C.  HalL    Carey 
and  Hart :  Philadelphia! 

This  is  a  beautiful  reprint  of  the  third  volume  of  the  series,  entitled  "  The  Book 
of  Gems/'  published  some  time  since  in  London,  and  superbly  embellished.  The 
present  work  contains  a  choice  selection  of  poetic  gems  from  the  most  gifted  pens  of 
the  present  day,  including  the  productions  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Byron,  Moore, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Elliot,  Mrs.  Norton,  Keats,  Charles  Lamb,  Hemans,  fcc.,  tte.,  to 
which  the  editor  has  appended  a  series  of  mteresting  biographical  notices  and  critical 
analyses  of  each  writer.  The  whole  pre^nts  a  rich  galaxy  of  beauties,  and  mosl 
prove  an  acceptable  eoAtribatkHi  to  the  admirers  of  elegant  literature. 


soo 
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At  the  eomraeDcement  of  the  New  Year, 
it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  revert  to  the 
past,  and  make  a  few  remarks  npoo  the 
proyess  of  art  amoog  os.  It  is  certainly 
nratifTtiig  to  observe  the  development  of 
thoaght  aod  feeling  that  has  started  into 
axisteiiea  within  a  eomparativehr  short 
time.  In  place  of  copvmg  the  frequent 
inferior  productions  or  other  countries, 
with  scarcely  the  qualifications  of  third 
Tate  ability  to  sustain  them,  we  now 
appreciate  the  utility  in  drawing  upon  our 
own  resources,  by  the  rich  and  varied  An- 
nuals, the  result  of  native  skill  and  inve- 
noity.  It  is  trae,  our  artists  generally 
cannot  compete  with  those  of  older  coun- 
tries, fostered  by  the  riches  of  a  wealthy 
aristocracT,  but  their  productions  are 
iblly  equal  and  m  most  cases  superior  to 
the  productions  of  those  with  which  the 
American  public  is  so  well  acquainted ; 
and  moreover  have  about  them  the  stamp 
of  freshness  that  the  foreign  works  ar<« 
ndly  deficient  in.  Mount's  charmins  lit- 
tle pKture  of  **  The  Raflle,"  will  illus- 
trate our  meaning  at  once.  The  Gift, 
(published  in  Philadelphia,)  the  work 
cootaiahig  a  copy  of  the  painting  we  have 
alluded  to,  is  a  beautiful  volume,  and 
edited  with  great  skill,  while  the  embel- 
lishments are  deserving  especial  com- 
mendation. There  are  one  or  two  delight- 
fiil  i^ms  of  art  firom  the  burin  of  Cheney, 
lackins  nothing  except  a  little  more  vigor 
to  render  them  perfect. 

The  Token  (published  in  Boston)  is  an- 
other work  of  a  similar  class  expensively 
and  elaborately  embellished  by  Rawdon, 
Wright,  Hatch,  and  Smilie  or  this  city, 
firom  the  designs  of  various  artists ;  it  is 
useless  to  recur  to  the  individual  merits  of 
mch  particular  enmving  where  the  im- 
press of  a  certain  character  is  so  strongly 
marked ;  we  would  simply  suggest  thai  tf 
there  had  been  less  pains  taken  in  the 
execution,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
better :  the  principal  fault  is  a  bank-note 
looking  style  that  does  not  exactly  suit 
this  kmd  of  engraving.  The  works  we 
have  mentioned  are  among  the  most  pro- 
minent, though  there  are  others  that  de- 
serve notice  at  our  hands,  but  we  plead 
lack  of  time  and  space  to  accede  to  our 
wishes,  and  must  therefore  refrain  from 
remarking  at  length  upon  the  great  im- 
provement visible,  homng  that  next  year 
farther  advances  will  take  place  both 
firom  the  publisher  and  the  public,  and 
that  the  artist  in  following,  ofttimes  a 
precarious,  and  always  an  ardnous  pro- 
ibasioa,  will  be  placed  upon  that  elevation 
to  which  bts  talsDts  and  eneigy  so  justly 
anti^ehiim 

A  splendid  collection  of  fac-similes  of 
MSB.  of  all  ages  and  nations  now  in  exist- 
ence in  the  several  Public  Libraries  of 
Kngland,  Frnce,  Germany,  Italy,  kc,  is 
in  course  of  publication  at  Paris.  The 
wofk  will  be  comprised  in  four  folio  vol- 
umes, aceomjanifd  by  900  colored  plates. 


and  will  contain,  among  others,  autograph 
specimens  of  the  celebrated  Dante  of  inm 
Vatican,  the  Greek  Dioocorides,  the  most 
famous  specimen  of  Greek  caligraphy 
which  antiquity  has  handed  doim  to  us — 
the  Egyptian  Papyri  at  the  Loune— the 
Psalter  presented  byCharlemacne  to  Pope 
Adrian— the  Prayer  Book  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots — the  Lay  of  the  Mennesingers — 
the  Breviary  used  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.   Also,  a  Phoenician  MS.  of  8000  years 

K'ior  to  the  Christian  era— the  Papyri  of 
erculaneum— aod  other  specimens  of 
Sclavonic.  Anglo-Saxon,  Lombard,  and 
Oriental  Writings. 

The  library  of  Nicholas  V.  contained 
5,000  volumes,  and  probably  cost  then  as 
much  as  some  of  the  present  day  compris- 
ing a  hundred  times  the  amount  of  books. 

Autxquitt. — Hie  press  at  which  tha 
philosopher  Franklin  worked  while  a  jour- 
neyman printer  in  London,  has  beea 
placed  at  the  disposal'of  John  B.  Murray. 
of  New  York,  (now  in  Liverpool,)  and 
will  soon  be  sent  to  this  country. 

An  Antiquarian  of  Caen  has  published 
a  curious  little  work,  called  Caeit  eit 
1786,  describing  that  mterestiog  old  city 
just  as  it  was  before  the  great  revolutioni 
when  all  its  movements  were  intact. 

The  first  circulating  or  lending  library 
in  Europe  was  establnhed  at  Wetxlar  by 
Winkler,  the  bookseller  and  printer, 
towards  the  termination  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Letters  from  Rome  mention  that  an 
Italian  translation  of  Sparks'  Life  of 
Washington,  with  a  selection  from  Wash- 
ington's writings,  is  about  to  be  published 
in  Italy. 

The  works  of  Schiller  and  GoSthe  are 
now,  we  observe,  being  translated  into 
modem  Greek. 

The  Charleston  Courier  notices  a  rare 
literary  curiosity  in  that  city.  It  is  a  He- 
brew Prayer  Book  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  years  old !  The  Courier  says 
it  is  an  immense  volume,  written  in  the 
Hebrew  character,  on  parchment  of  the 
finest  quality,  altogether  with  tne  pen, 
and  with  an  accuracy  and  beauty  that 
makes  it  a  masterpiece  of  penmanship. 


AMERICAN/LITER  ARY  ANNOUNCE- 
MRNTS. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.  announce  tho 
republication,  in  serial  form,  of  Lover's 
Handy  Andy :  also. 

The  Daughters  of  Britain,  their  position 
m  Society,  Character,  and  Responsibilttyi 
by  Mrs.  Ellis. 

The  CroftoD  Boys,  by  Harriet  Marti- 
neau. 

The  Young  Islander,  a  Tale  of  the  last 
century. 

The  American  in  %ypt,  and  his  Ram- 
bles through  Arabia-Petraa  and  the  Holy 
Land,  by  J.  £.  Cooley.  In  moalhly  num- 
bers. 
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The  Book  of  the  Navy ;  comprittng  a 
General  History  of  the  American  Marine, 
and  Particular  Accounts  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  NaTal  Battles,  from  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  to  the  present 
time.  Splendidly  embellished  with  nome- 
roiis  engravings  tirom  original  drawings — 
by  Wm.  Croome.  One  handsome  rol- 
nme  I2mo. 

Disce  Vivere.  Learn  to  Lire ;  where- 
in is  shown  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  and 
(Night  to  be  an  express  pattern  for  imita- 
tion unto  the  life  of  a  Christian.  By 
Christopher  Sutton,  D.D. 

Philosophical  History  of  Mankind, 
translated  from  the  German  of  Professor 
Herder.    2  toIs.  12mo. 

The  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  edit- 
ed by  his  son ;  the  concluding  vols. 

The  second  and  concladinff  Tolume  of 
the  History  of  Napoleon,  wiin  600  iilnt- 
trations. 

They  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of 
Carlyle's  "Heroes,  Hero  Worship,  and 
the  Heroic  in  History,"  Ace.  1  vol. 

"  The  History  of  a  Merchant's  Widow,'' 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  little  volume 
from  the  popular  pen  of  Mrs.  Hofland, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  youth  from  its 
high  moral  tendency,  as  indeed  are  all 
the  productions  of  this  favorite  anthor- 


Mr.  Kinne,  author  of  some  very  nseful 
works  on  legal  practice,  has  just  com- 
pleted "  A  Law  Compenaium,  comprising 
a  series  of  questions  and  answers  cover- 
ing almost  every  possible  difficulty  which 
can  be  supposed  to  arise ;  with  authori- 
ties," flee. 

An  interesting  book  is  about  to  be  re- 
poblished  in  this  country  by  C.  K.  Moore 
of  this  city,  entitled  '*  The  Protestant 
Exiles  of  Zillerthal,"  detailing  the  his- 
tory of  their  persecutions,  and  expatria- 
tion from  the  Tyrol,  on  separating  from 
the  Roman  Church,  and  embracing  the 
Reformed  Faith.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Rheinwald  of  Berlin,  by 
John  B.  Saunders.  This  is  a  volume  of 
great  value,  as  presenting  a  portraiture  of 
some  of  the  sufferings  in  the  Tyrol,  like 
those  given  of  the  Vaudois  by  Dr.  Gilly. 
The  office  of  the  translator  has  been  per- 
formed With  great  faithfulness  and  skill, 
and  evinces  no  less  acquaintance  with 
German  idiom,  than  the  cnaracteristics  of 
a  refined  and  cultivated  mind. 

J.  k  H.  6.  LANGLEY  have  in  press  a 
Practical  Compendium  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  with  numerous  formulae,  adapted 
for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood  :  on  the  basis  of  Alex- 
ander Ure,  M.D.  M.R.C.S.,  London.  By 
Charles  A.  Lee.  M.D.  A.M..  late  Profes- 
sor of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University 
of  New  York. 

They  have  also  in  progress  the  new 
national  work  already  announced,  enti- 
tled "  Washington  Illustrated/'  or  the 
Life  of  General  Washington,  private}  mtli- 
tary,  and  political,  entirely  re- written, 
and  compiled  from  authentic  and  oriffinal 
documenu,  includinff  much  new  and  ez- 
clttsive  information  derived  lirom  the  oieni- 1 
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bers  of  the  familr.  The  work  will  be 
profnsely  embeliisned  by  several  hundred 
exquisite  illustrations  by  the  first  artists 
from  ori^nal  designs  by  Chapman,  inclnd- 
mg  a  series  of  highly  interesting  histori- 
cal ptcturei  now  in  possession  of  J.  K. 
Panlding,  Eaq.,fl(c. 

We  are  not  yet  at  liberty  to  disclose 
the  name  of  the  author,  but  the  publish- 
ers are  enabled  to  state,  that  arrange- 
menu  are  nearly  completed  for  ensurwg 
for  the  work  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  the  present  age. 
The  work  will  be  issued  in  the  serial 
form,  and  will  be  commenced  with  as  lit- 
tle delay  as  may  be  commensurate  with 
the  care  required  for  the  production  of  so 
costly  a  publication. 

The  same  firm  have  just  completed  a 
new  work  by  Dr.  Martvn  Paine,  author  of 
"  Medical  and  Physiological  Commenta* 
ries,"  entitled 

Physiological  View  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica ]  with  an  arrangement  of  the  articles 
in  their  several  groups,  according  to  their 
relative  value.  By  Martyn  Paine,  M.D., 
A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Med- 
icine and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  New  York  University. 
1  vol.  12mo. 

The  new  historical  work  of  Mr.  James, 
**  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Rich- 
ard Cceur-de-Lion,"  lias  been  highly  suc- 
cessful, the  first  edition  of  the  work  be- 
ing already  nearly  exhansted. 

Mr.  O'Sollivan^i  "  Report  on  the  Abo- 
lition of  Capita^  Punishment''  has  also 
attracted  considerable  attention.  We 
hope  that  this  important  subject,  which  i» 
now  again  before  the  Legislature  of  this 
and  several  other  States,  will  awaken  that 
interest  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to 
the  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of 
"  The  Madison  Papers,^'  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  same  publishers.  It  is 
a  work  essentially  national  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  forms  an  item  of  our  political 
history  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
completioo  of  every  public  and  private 
library.  The  work  is  comprised  in  three 
handsome  volumes  octavo,  beautifully 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  contains  nume- 
rous autographic  lac-similes  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  other  members  of  the  national 
convention. 

Messrs.  WILEY  flc  PUTNAM  announce 
the  republication  of  Gary's  translation  of 
Dante. 

HARPER  k  BROTHERS  have  ia 
press  — 

Elements  of  Chemistry ;  including  the 
most  recent  discoveries  and  applications 
of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and  Pnarmacy, 
and  to  the  Arts.  By  Robert  Kane,  M.D., 
M.R.T.A.  First  American  from  the  first 
London  edition.  Edited  by  John  William 
Draper,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  With  emendations  and  addi- 
tions,  adapting  the  work  to  the  use  of 
the  UntrerKties  and  Colleges  of  the  Unit* 
edStatea.  lUnaCratedbyaboatSSOwood 
cats. 
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A  new  historical  novel  will  bepablished 
enrly  in  the  spring,  by  the  author  of 
**  Cromwell/'  &c.^  entiifed  '*  Marmadoke 
Wyvil,  or  the  Maid's  Revenge,"  in  2  vols. 
]2mo. 

S.  COLMAN  hai  just  issued  a  small 
rolume,  beautifully  printed,  entitled'*  The 
Amaxooian  Republic,  recently  discovered 
in  the  interior  of  Peru.''  by  ex-Midshipman 
T.  Savage.  The  title  of  this  work  will 
alone  prove  a  sufficient  stimulant  to  awa* 
ken  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  we 
will  not  break  the  charm  by  alfording  him 
an  induction  into  its  hidden  mysteries. 

We  have  pleasure  m  announcing,  that 
the  work  entitled  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,"  by  Rufns  W.  Griswold,  is  about 
immediately  to  appear.  It  will  be  embel- 
lished with  finely-engraved  portraits  and 
other  engravings. 

£.  DUN  NIG  AN  has  in  press  the  follow- 
inv  new  English  juveniles : — 

iTncle  Buncle's  True  and  Instructive 
Stories  about  Animals. 

The  Countries  of  Europe ;  The  Three 
Baskets. 

Short  Tales  in  Short  Words. 

More  Seeds  of  Knowledge. 

A  Visit  to  the  Zonlogt<;ar  Gardens. 

HASW£LL  &  JOHNSON,  Philadel- 
phia, have  in  press^  a  Treatise  on  Amau- 
rosis and  Amaurotic  Affections,  by  £dw. 
O.  Hocken,  M.  D. 

SAMUEL  AGNEW,of  same  placeman* 
nounces  a  new  edition  of  Tooke's  Diver- 
sions of  Purley,  with  notes  by  Richard 
Tiylor. 

JAMES  B.  DOW,  of  Boston,  has  just 
issued  "  Wreaths  and  Branches  for  the 
Chnrch,*'  by  a  Lady ;  1  vol.  8vo,  finely 
printed. 

£.  C.  BIDDLE,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just 
published  two  neat  and  vatuaole  volumes, 
adapted  as  class-books,  and  both  of  which 
we  perceive  have  attained  to  their  eighth 
edition.  Tbey  are  a  system  of  Natural 
Philosophy  on  the  basis  of  the  **  Book  of 
Science,"  by  J.  M.  Moffat,  and  Johnson's 
Chemistry,  oy  Moffat. 

ALLEN,  MORRILL,  fc  WARDWELL 
bave  just  issued  a  new  work,  by  Alonzo 
Gray,  author  of  "  Elements  of  Chemis- 
try,'' entitled  "  Elements  of  Scientific  and 
practical  Agriculture,  or  the  Application 
of  Natural  Science  to  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
licalture."  The  previous  work  of  this  au- 
thor is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  ex- 
eellence  of  the  above  work :  it  is  designed 
as  a  text-book  for  Academies,  Colleges, 
fcc.,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  en- 
gravings. 

The  first  number  of  the  American  edi- 
tion of  The  Dublin  University  Magazme, 
announced  in  our  former  number,  by  Mrs. 
Mason  of  this  city,  will  be  issued  in  the 
coarse  of  the  present  month,  commencing 
with  the  January  number.  Of  the  litera- 
ry claims  of  this  work,  we  have  alr^y 
expressed  oar  opinion. 


ENGLISH   LITERARY  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

BvLwsa's  New  Wokk.-— We  have  the 
fleisart  ofbotiig  abls  to  contradict  a  suue- 


I  ment  made  some  thnn  since  in  several  of 
;  the  public  prints,  to  the  effect  that  Sir  £• 
I  L.  Bulwer  bad  retired  from  novel-writing 
in  consequence  of  a  decline  m  the  popa- 
larity  of  his  recent  works.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  a  letter  from  his  publish- 
ers in  London,  that  such  is  not  tne  fact, 
but  that  he  has  a  new  work  in  press,  dii- 
feriuff  from  anything  he  has  yet  written  ; 
and  jrom  what  may  be  judged  from  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  some  portions  of  the  work, 
is  likely  to  awaken  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. We  understand  it  is  a  rumancei 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  abroad,  and  the 
title  <<  2^oni.  or  the  Secret  Order."  It  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  publication  ia 
London  during  the  present  mouth. 

A  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Shakspeare  is,  we  observe,  an- 
nounced as  in  course  of  preparation  by 
Mr.  Payne  Coilier.  The  reasons  of  tho 
editor  for  adding  another  to  the  already 
numerous  editions  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world,  are  as  follows:  (Mrst,  be* 
cause  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  even  as  it 
existed  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  col- 
lected works,  published  by  his  '*  fellowes'^ 
Heminge  ana  Condell,  has  not  been  cor- 
rectly given  ;  editors  having  sometimes  ta- 
ken upon  themselves  to  improve  the  me- 
tre, punctuation,  &c.,  without  notifying 
their  alterations :  Secondly,  on  account  of 
the  mass  of  manuscript  evidence  of  va- 
rious kinds  in  existence  hitherto  untouch- 
ed and  inaccessible ;  but  which  is  now  ren- 
dered available  to  Mr.  C,  hf  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  he  possesses,  resulting  from 
a  life  of  devoted  application  to  the  study 
of  dramatic  history,  &c.,  and  also  from 
the  kindness  and  liberality  extended  to 
him  by  the  Ooke  of  Devonshire,  whose 
unique  collection  of  Shaksperian  MSS. 
ftc,  opens  a  rich  field  of  information  re- 
garding the  authenticity  of  various  read- 
ings :  in  addition  to  which  he  has  discov- 
ered other  valuable  notes  and  commentap 
ries  in  early  editions  of  the  Bridge  water 
Library,  the  Bodleian,  Ace.  he.  From 
specimens  already  given  in  tne  prospectus 
of  Mr.  Coilier  of  the  vital  inaccuracies 
thus  detected  in  the  received  version, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  la- 
bors of  Mr.  C.  will  prove  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  literature,  as  well  as  a 
most  acceptable  offering  to  the  admirers 
of  the  immortal  bard.  The  work  is  to 
comprise  a  digest  of  all  the  best  previous 
commentaries,  a  New  Life,  and  a^imost  in- 
numerable  corrections  of  the  text.  It  will 
form  S  octavo  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  nearly  ready  for  press. 

Mr.  Ains worth's  new  work, announced 
in  the  last  English  papers  as  about  imme- 
diately to  appear,  is  entitled  "Old  St. 
Paul's,  a  Tale  of  the  Plague  and  the 
Fire^"  with  twenty  illustrations. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
his  Times,  comprising  original  letters  of 
that  monarch,  now  first  published,  by 
Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  was  said  to  be 
also  ready. 

The  first  nomber  of  "  Handy  Andy,'' 
by  Samuel  Lover,  was  annoanced  for  Janu- 
aryj. 
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Memoir*,  Joaniali,and  Con«tpoiid«nc« 
of  Mad.  D'Arblay  (Miss  Buroey),To1. 1. 

Tbo  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Sevigne) 
noticed  in  our  former  number. 

A  new  nauiical  romance  by  Mr.  E.  How- 
ard,  author  of  **  Rattlin  the  Reefer,"  the 
hero  of  which  represents  the  extraordina- 
ry freebooter,  Sir  Henry  Morsan,  known 
as  *^  the  dreaded  skipper  of  tae  seas/'  is 
nearly  completed. 

Rev.  H.  Cary,  the  son  of  the  translator 
of  Dante,  announces  for  immediate  publi- 
cation, "  Memorials  of  the  Great  Civil 
War  in  England  from  164<f  to  1652,  com- 
prising numerous  letters  from  the  Bodleian 
and  other  Public  Libraries. 

"  Anne  Boleyn"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
novel  by  Mrs.  Tompaon,  aothor  of  '*  Con- 
stance." 

"  The  School  for  Wives/'  by  the  author 
of  *'  Temptation,  or  a  V.'ile's  Perils,''  fcc. 

Mr.  Nash  has  just  completed  the  third 
volume  of  his  splendid  work,  **  The  Man- 
sions of  England  in  the  Olden  Time,"  with 
finely-colored  platea. 

<*  Th^  Battles  of  the  British  Navy,'* 
from  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  nresent 
time,  by  Josiah  Allen,  author  ot  "The 
Woo<3en  Walls  of  Old  England." 

Dr.  Beattie  has  iost  issura  proposals  for 
a  magnificent  wora,  to  be  ia^ued  in  month* 
Jt  parts,  and  profusely  embellished,  enti- 
tled *<The  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  Eng- 
land, including  Royal  Palaces,  Baronial 
Halls,"  &c. 

Of  books  of  Travel,  we  observe  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

An  Account  of  Konawur  in  the  Hima- 
laya, by  the  late  Capt.  Alex.  Gerard ;  I 
vol.  8vo. 

Wood's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
source  of  the  river  Oxus ;  plates. 

An  account  of  the  recent  discoveries 
made  in  Ancient  Lycin,  being  n  Jonmal 
of  a  second  excursion  m  Asia  Minor,  by 
Charles  Fellowea ;  8  vols.,  with  numeroos 
plates. 

The  concluding  volumes  of  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
comprising  accounts  of  their  Religion,  Ag- 
liculture,  &c.,  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson ;  many 
plates,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Rambles  m  Ceylon,  by  Lient.De  Butts ; 
1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Residence  on  the  Shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, described  in  a  series  of  letters  :  8vo. 

Journal  of  Two  Ezpedilions  of  Discov- 
ery in  North-west  and  Western  Australia, 
during  the  years  1S37-8-9,  oublished  under 
authority  of  the  British  Government,  by 
8ir  Geo.  Grey,  late  Governor  of  that  coun- 
try ;  2  vols.  8vo,  plates. 

A  new  work  by  W.  H.  Maxwell,  entitled 
"Wanderings  throuffh  the  Highlanda  and 
Islands  of  the  North,"  forming  a  second 
seriAa  of  the  *'  Wild  Sporu,"  £c. 

Jamieson's  Account  of  Travels  in  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  flte. 

Bright's  History  of  New  Zealand,  in- 
tended for  emigrants,  fcc. 

Howitt's  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places, 
second  series ;  2  vols.,  plates. 

**  The  Price  of  Fame,"  a  novel,  by  Mrs. 
Youatt. 

Elphinatone'a  History  of  ladini  tba  Hin- 


doo and  Mohammedan  perioda;  8  vola* 
8vo. 

A  new  work  from  the  indefatigable  pen 
of  Mr.  Louden, has  been  jofit  commenced 
in  monthly  numbers,  entitled  *'  Arboretum 
et  Fruttcetum  BritannJcom,  or  the  Hsrdy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Briuin,"  kc : 
to  be  completed  in  ten  numbers. 

A  new  work  on  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
designed  for  the  practical  farmer,  by  Chaa. 
Sqrarey,  is  just  out.    Also, 

The  Collected  Correspondence  of  tha 
Firftt  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  a  welcome  re- 
ception given  to  the  new  work  by  Mr.  Da- 
na, entitled  "The  Seaman's  Manual," 
which  was  published  in  London  and  this 
country  simultaneously. 

Rev.  Mr.Gleig's  new  work,  **  The  Vet- 
erans of  Chelsea,"  and  the  "  Notes  of  a 
Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,"  by  8. 
Lamg,  author  of  a  "  Tour  in  Norway,'' 
fcc.,  IS  announced  aa  nearly  ready. 

Also  n  work  by  M.  H.  Rankin,  entitled 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Shakspeare  ;"  1  voL 

The  Autobiography  of  Margaret  Kings- 
ton, edited  by  Mi»s  k.  L.  Montagu. 

"The  Etonian,"  a  Tale  for  Youth,  by 
Charlotte  Adams. 

An  Essay  on  the  influence  of  Welsh  tra 
dition  upon  the  Literature  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Scandinavia,  translated  irom 
the  German  of  Albert  Scnoltz. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity,  or  the 
Law  of  Consequences,  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Social,  and  Moral  Science,  by 
Charles  Bray. 

Hiatory  of  the  Knights  Templars,  thn 
Temple  Church,  and  the  Temple,  by  C.  G. 
Addison. 

Tales  of  the  Moor,  by  J.  Homly ;  and 
a  new  tale  by  Miss  Martineau,  entitled 
"  The  Croftoo  Boys."  forming  a  portion 
of  the  seriea  entitled  "  The  Playfellow." 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  a  new  work  in  press,  en- 
titled "  The  Daughters  of  BritaJi,"  fcc. 

Narrative  of  the  late  expedition  to  Syria, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  K. 
Stopford,  with  portraiu  and  other  illus- 
trations. 

Five  Years  in  India,  by  Henry  E.  Fana. 

Henry  de  Pomeroy,  an  Historical  and 
Legendary  Novel,  by  Mrs.  Bray. 

The  Old  Forest  Ranger,  or  Wild  Sports 
in  India,  by  Capt.  Campbell ;  plates. 

Harriaon's  Garden  Almanac  and  Floral 
Calendar  for  1842. 

Complete  Guide  to  the  Fine  Arts,  with 
instructions  in  Drawing,  fcc. ;  plates. 

Lay  Sermons  on  the  Theory  of  Christi- 
anity :  No.  1,  The  Fidianism  of  St.  Paul ; 
No.  2,  the  Argument  of  Design  equal  to 
nothing  without  Faith. 

The  Ancestry  of  H.  M.  Queen  Victorin,  ■ 
and  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  with  memoirs 
and  heraldic  notices,  by  George  Russell 
French. 

A  new  work  on  the  Evidences  and  The- 
ory of  Christianity,  by  Lord  Lindsay. 

An  Essay  on  the  Moral  Nature  of  Man, 
by  G.  Long. 

Rev.  H.  Milmnn's  Poetical  Works,  new 
edition,  3  vols.,  plates. 

H^  ID  OBlMUse,  by  R.  D.  ManglM. 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  ARTICLE. 

Thjb  first  month  of  the  year  1842  has  brought  with  it  nothing  to  rehere  the  gloom 
that  has  so  long  hung  orer  the  financial  aliaira  of  the  United  States,  in  the  view  taken 
by  the  adTocates  of  the  paper  systemiand  the  holders  of  the  mnltifarious  promises  to 
pay,  that  have  of  late  years  been  so  recklessly  pot  afloat.  To  men  of  real  capital, 
the  regular  dealers  and  the  indastrioas  portion  of  the  commnmtyi  however,  the  hori- 
son  begins  to  lighten,  inasmuch  as  the  final  overthrow  of  the  pernicious  paper  system 
secnifi  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  state  of  the  markets  is  such  that  money  cannot  be 
borrowed  at  reasonable  rates  on  the  beet  securities.  The  different  State  governments 
^  and  the  Federal  goremment  are  competing  in  the  markets  without  providing  any  addi- 
tional securities,  or  doing  anything  to  relieve  the  distrust  which  has  (alien  upon  stocks 
generally.  The  banking  institutions  that  continue  to  pay  specie,  are  acting  upon  the 
only  course  that  will  save  them,  that  of  self-defence.  Their  outstanding  credits  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  points,  and  they  confine  their  operations  to  strictly  business  p». 
per,  at  short  dates,  not  renewable.  They  have,  daring  the  past  year,  been  severely 
admonished,  not  only  of  the  danger  of  extending  the  currency,  but  even  of  continuing 
it  as  full  as  it  averaged  for  the  year  ending  in  November.  The  following  is  a  table  of 
the  circulation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  specie  held  by  the  banks  on  tha 
first  of  January  of  each  year  :— 

COMPABIiOIV  OF  TBI  CiSCVLATIOH  OF  m  SaFITT  FuRO  WITH  TBI  FBBB  BaNSS. 

S^dyAoMl  Fre»Bmk  Totml  Speeit. 

Y*v.  drcMstum.  CtmiteMMk  dradmiioti. 

1838 IMM,478 mm* 19,434.478 4,768,000 

1880 10^8,140 1,500,000 91,873.140 5,490.099 

IMO 10,860,501.. 6,019,000 16,379,509 6,851.910 

1841 15,986,056 5,953,067 90,588,193 6,609,708 

1819 8,100,000 8,098,000 19,093,000 4,130,739 

This  shows  a  curtailment  equal  to  that  of  the  year  1838  in  the  aggregate,  and  3S| 
per  cent,  greater  on  the  port  o(  the  Safety  Fund  institutions,  which  then  alone  furnished 
the  circulation.  In  the  year  ending  January,  1839,  the  circulation  was  Tery  full,  and 
the  next  having  been  a  year  of  general  resumption  under  the  United  States  Bank,  the 
inflation  throughout  the  Union  was  uniform.  The  result  was,  those  immense  imports, 
mostly  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  State  stock,  that  caused  a  re-suspension  in  the 
iall  of  1839.  From  that  suspension  the  New  York  Banks  very  narrowly  escaped,  and 
only  by  the  use  of  $1,500,000  of  New  York  State  stocks,  which  were  opportunely  sup- 
plied by  the  commissioners,  and  on  which  the  leading  Banks  were  at  that  time  able  to 
procure  sufficient  credit  to  sustain  themselres  until  the  bills  drawn  against  the  new 
crop  came  forward  in  sufilcient  abundance  to  avert  the  calamity.  In  the  year  1840, 
the  suspension  of  the  South  and  West  greatly  relieved  the  Banks  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  by  driving  in  the  specie.  Throughout  the  year  1841,  the  Banks  were 
Tery  cautious  m  their  movements.  Amencan  credit  abroad  was  constantly  growing 
worse,  and  the  price  of  our  great  staple,  cotton,  fell  graduallj,  admonishing  the  Banks 
•f  New  York  that,  should  the  iaiporu  for  the  year  prove,  at  iu  close,  to  have  been 
excessive,  the  consequent  drain  of  specie  to  remit  would  endanger  their  safety.  With 
this  view  they  conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest  caution,  and,  as  the  above 
.figures  show,  Uieir  credits  were  immensely  curtailed,  notirithstanding  which,  the  de- 
mand for  specie  for  remittance  was  so  severe  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  that  then 
was  imminent  danger  of  stoppage.  At  that  moment  the  pressure  was  relieved  by  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  Banks  coming  forward  to  draw  bills  against  their  own  credit ;  at 
the  same  time  bills  from  the  South  came  forward  more  freely,  and  the  crisis  passed ; 
not,  howcTer,  without  the  fiulure  of  one  dty  bank,  and  ten  to  twelve  country  banks. 
These  institotions,  being  thas  severely  admoniahcd,  have  contiaaed  their  prudent  course 
vp  to  this  time,  and  now,  in  the  Borements  of  the  Federal  government  in  regard  to  its 
financial  policy,  find  additional  reasons  for  persevering  in  the  course  marked  out. 

The  result  has  been  an  incressed  scarcity  of  money,  which  for  the  best  paper  com- 
mands 1  and  II  per  cent,  per  month.  The  value  of  stocks  has  of  course  been  affected 
in  som*  degree  by  the  state  «f  aCiin.    New  York  State  ateaks  have,  however,  been 
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tnott  tenvibly  affected ,  for  the  reason  that  no  positive  assurance  has  yet  been  given 
that  borrowing  will  be  put  an  end  to  either  upon  her  part  or  that  of  the  Federal  goT- 
erameDt,nor  any  means  taken  to  provide  speeificaUy  for  those  already  on  the  market. 
At  the  same  timei  tlie  stocks  issued  to  companies  have  been  pressed  upon  the  market 
withont  regard  to  circumstances.  This  has  resulted  in  a  fall  of  the  Slate  5^  per  cents, 
to  76,  of  6  per  cents.,  redeemable  in  186S,  to  78,  and  of  the  sixes  redeemable  in  'Tolyi 
1842  to  961.  The  United  States  6  per  cents,  at  96,  the  orders  for  the  daily  pay  of  the 
members  of  Congress  at  4  per  cent,  discount,  and  the  draft  of  the  Honorable  Edward 
£verett,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  on  the  United  States  Treasury  for  $10,000, 
discounted  in  London,  has  been  dishonored  for  want  of  funds.  This  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  New  York  Slate  and  Federal  government  credit,  at  a  time  when  the 
resources,  real  wealth,  and  general  business  of  the  country  were  never  greater  or 
more  prosperous. 

The  principal  fall  of  late  has  been  in  those  stocks  which  command  the  best  prices. 
A  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  precarious  position  of  the  foreign  markets. 
Opinions  have  been  entertoined  by  leading  parties,  that  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  Mts- 
sissippi  election  was  knovim  in  Europe,  followed  by  the  failure  of  many  of  the  States, 
giving  color  to  the  doctrine  of  repudiation,  that  the  market  may  have  been  seized 
with  a  panic  which  may  induce  holders  of  stocks  to  send  them  back  upon  this  side  to 
Tealtze  for  what  they  will  bring.  These  of  ctiurse  will  consist  of  those  that  command 
the  best  prices.  In  the  present  state  of  the  market,  such  an  event  wonld  not  fail  ts 
sink  the  prices  very  low.  It  is  the  anticipation  of  this  that  has  influenced  the  mar* 
ket  in  some  degree,  added  to  fears  of  a  disastrous  crisis  among  the  large  houses 
in  London  connected  with  American  interests,  growing  out  of  the  immense  losses 
sustained  in  stocks  and  cotton.  The  rapid  decline  for  the  particular  descriptions  of 
New  York  State  bk  per  cents,  and  6  per  cents,  arises  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  issue.  They  consist  of  the  credit  of  the  State  loaned  to  companies.  The  law 
under  which  they  are  issued,  requires  that  they  shall  be  sold  at  auction  in  the  open 
market,  at  not  less  than  par  for  a  6  per  cent. 'stock.  This  law  has  nominally  been 
complied  with ;  but  $3,000,000  of  stock,  issued  to  companies,  have  been  sold  or  pledg- 
ed at  low  rates,  and  then  bought  in  at  auction  at  par.  These  stocks  have  latterly 
been  pledged  with  the  Banks,  but  as  the  institutions  make  up  their  annual  reports  to 
the  first  of  January,  and  being  desirous  of  making  as  fair  a  statement  as  possible, 
they  induced  the  borrowers  to  withdraw  the  loans  by  obtaining  the  money  temporarily 
from  other  parties  until  the  returns  should  have  been  made,  when  they  were  to  be 
renewed.  This  was  done,  and  the  money  procured  of  individuals.  When  these  loans 
fell  due  the  Banks  declined  renewing  them  again,  and  the  stocks  were  forced  rapidly 
upon  the  market,  causing  those  particular  descriptions  to  sell  for  less  than  other  New 
York  State  slocks.  Thus  the  regular  Canal  d's  bring  75,  whereas  the  bk  per  cts.  sell 
at  73.  Now  the  price  of  a  6  per  cent,  stock  being  75,  the  equivalent  of  a  bi  per  cent,  is 
<82|,  and  as  they  sell  at  73i,  or  91  per  cent,  less  in  comparison,  it  is  clear  that  soma 
'Other  cause  than  the  general  decline  in  the  Stale  credit  exists  for  the  fall.  The  same 
feature  is  apparent  in  the  6  per  cents,  redeemable  in  1863,  which  are  of  the  same  de- 
acription  as  the  6^  per  cents. 

The  wants  of  the  Federal  government  are  undoubtedly  those  which  first  attract  the 
attention  of  capitalists,  because  it  offen  the  most  desirable  security.  The  extent  of 
its  deficiency,  the  manner  of  proposed  payment,  and  the  rate  it  vrill  yield  as  an  invest- 
ment, are  thepfore  the  first  subjects  of  inquiry.  The  6  per  cent,  stocks,  pa3^ble  in  3| 
years,  as  wc  have  seen,  cannot  be  negotiated.  It  has  been  proposed  to  mcrease  the 
Tate  to  7  per  cent.  Such  an  attempt  would  without  doubt  increase  the  discredit,  and, 
withont  bringing  any  more  money  into  the  Federal  treasury,  would  render  borrowing, 
on  the  part  of  States  and  individuals,  infinitely  more  difficult.  A  bill,  however,  has 
passed  the  House,  notwithstanding  that  "  no  Treasury  notes''  was  one  of  the  most 
vehement  cries  of  the  late  victorious  party,  to  issue  $5,000,000  of  Treasury  notes  in 
lien  of  so  much  of  the  $12,000,000  of  the  extra  session,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  ths 
best  manner  under  the  circumstances  of  relieving  the  wanu  of  the  department.  Ba* 
ibra  monay  ean  ba  nisad  to  any  extent,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  apart 
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some  specific  funds  to  meet  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  debt  already  createdi 
which  amounts  to  nearly  $19|(XX)|000.  For  this  purpose,  there  is  no  method  so  feasi- 
ble as  to  recall  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  appropriate  them  to  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  next  place,  provision  mu9t  be  made  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
goTemment,  in  order  that  the  loans  msy  not  increase  throusfh  that  means.  Under  the 
existing  tariff,  the  revenue  from  the  customs  has  been  estimated  at  $19,000,000,  and 
the  expenses,  notwithstanding  the  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  will  not  be  le&s 
than  $32/)00,000.  The  deficiency,  $19,000,000  per  annum,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  for,  before  the  credit  of  the  government  will  have  become  so  far  established 
as  to  enable  it  to  carry  even  the  existing  debt.  The  credit  of  all  the  other  States 
is  rapidly  fallmgi  under  the  belief  that,  however  willing  individually  the  indebted 
States  may  be,  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  debts  at  present.  This  has  been  made 
fearfully  apparent  in  the  failure  on  the  first  inst.  of  six  sovereign  States  to  pay  the 
interest  due  on  their  respective  debts.  The  following  are  the  States  that  (ailed,  with 
the  amount  of  their  debts,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns : — 

States  Dblmqvbiit  im  thbu  iRTiassT  Jaruast  1, 18i2. 

Deht.  Debt. 

Maryland 15,313,184  Michi>aa 5,000,000 

MiMtHippi 7,500,000  lUinois 17,184,970 

ArkansM 3,500,000  Indiana 15,088,140 

The  failure  of  Arkansas  is  represented  as  accidental.  The  bonds  were  issned  tm 
the  State  Bank  and  to  the  Real  Estate  Bank.  The  latter  sent  to  New  York  some  of 
its  assets  matoring  in  this  city  in  May  and  June.  These  were  to  have  been  dis^ 
counted  by  the  Phoenix  Bank,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  bonds. 
The  pressure  on  the  market  prevented  the  Phoenix  Bank  from  doing  this.  The 
State  Bank,  it  is  said,  has  shipped  coin  to  meet  its  portion  of  the  interest,  which  has 
not,  however,  arrived.  The  interest  on  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  debt  falls  due 
February  1st,  and  great  fears  are  entertained  of  its  iailure.  The  stock  has  consequently 
fallen  to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  from  eighty  in  August  last.  These  absolute  fail* 
ores  to  pay  have  given  point  to  the  discussion  of  repudiation,''  and  greatly  increas- 
ed its  influence  over  the  panic-stricken  market.  Up  to  this  moment,  however,  and 
amid  the  general  conviction  that  the  indebted  States  are  at  present  unable  to  pay, 
no  one  believes  that  ultimate  payment  will  be  refused.  Nor  has  that  doctrine  ever 
yet  been  actually  avowed.  Even  in  Mississippi,  the  question  is  not  so  much  whether 
the  debt  shall  be  paid  or  not,  as  who  shall  be  the  payers.  The  people  assert  that  the 
bonds  were  issued  to  the  Union  Bank  for  its  benefit,  that  the  sale  was  illegally  made 
by  that  institation,  which  received  all  the  benefits  of  the  transaction,  and  that  there* 
fore  those  stockholders,  whose  mortgages  are  deposited  as  security,  should  be  made 
to  pay  the  bonds,  and  not  the  people  at  large,  who  hsve  received  none  of  the  funds. 
Illinois  and  Indiana  have  heretofore  greatly  injured  tl^eir  credit  by  their  desperate 
attempt  to  raise  money  to  pay  their  interests.  In  our  last  number  we  gave  the 
details  of  the  transaction  by  which  the  lUinois  interest  was  paid  in  July  last.  Al- 
ready has  the  broker  who  was  the  agent  in  the  matter  failed,  and  the  bonds  been 
recalled  under  threats  of  repudiation  by  the  State.  Absolute  discredit  and  inabil- 
ity to  raise  money  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  above  six 
States.  This  must  gradually  work  its  own  cure,  as  it  ensures  that  no  more  stock 
from  those  quarters  will  be  forced  upon  the  market,  at  least  for  the  present.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  must  be  finally  the  case  with  New  York  and  the  Federal  government, 
imless  they  promptly  alter  the  course  they  have  been  running  for  the|^t  year. 

Since  our  last  report,  the  plan  for  the  fiscal  agent  has  been  submitted  to  Congreaa 
1)y  the  executive,  and  has  greatly  disappointed  all  those  who,  from  the  firmness  of 
the  President  at  the  extra  session,  had  learned  to  hope  that  the  more  odious  features' 
of  a  Bank  would  be  banished  from  any  plan  he  might  present.  The  scheme  pn^ 
posed  embraced  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  funds,  an  issue  of  paper  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  government,  thediscoimt  ofbills  of  exchange,  and  the  issue  of  certificate* 
to  individuals  for  money  deposited.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  this  can  become  a 
law.  The  discountmg  of  bills  on  distant  points  is  to  legitimatize  kiting  in  iu  worst 
form  *,  that  is,  to  enable  specnlatort  without  fimds  to  do  business  on  the  credit  of  the 
fovemment  to  almoct  any  cztoit.    The  azperieaoe  of  the  past  faw  yean  has  been 
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safficient  to  convtace  the  most  skeptics!  that  nothing  but  rain  can  attend  such  a  sys* 
tern.  Objectionable  as  this  feature  would  be,  even  under  the  suppoaitiou  that  tha 
Treasury  had  a  large  capital  to  loan  out  in  this  manner,  it  becomes  infinitely  worse 
when  connected  with  the  fact  that  that  Treasury  is  now  bankrupt*  The  proposed 
issue  of  paper  money  is  a  borrowing  operation  cloaked  under  the  pretext  of  supply- 
ing a  uniform  currency.  Under  that  clause  $16,000,000  of  paper  money  are  to  be 
issued  simply  upon  the  credit  of  the  government,  and  trasting  to  casual  balances 
arising  from  the  customs  for  their  redemption.  This  money  to  be  paid  out  in  the 
discharge  of  debts,  and  in  the  discount  of  bills,  and  of  course  to  come  in  conflict  with 
the  Bonk  issues.  From  these  measures  incslculable  evils  must  arise  if  adopted. 
Independent  of  the  great  risks  of  government  failure,  and  a  consequent  deprectatton 
of  the  notes,  a  fate  which  has  uniformly  overtaken  all  paper  that  has  ever  yet  been 
issued  by  any  government,  its  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country  must  bo 
directly  opposite  from  that  which  is  intended.  We  have  seen,  m  the  fore  part  of  this 
article,  that  notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  curtailment  on  the  part  of  tha  Banks 
here,  a  suspension  during  the  last  fall  was  very  narrowly  escaped.  An  issue  of  gov* 
emment  paper  will,  in  the  same  degree,  increase  the  volume  of  the  currency,  and  place 
it  beyond  the  control  of  the  Banks  at  this  point,  where  the  settlements  tuke  place  for 
the  imports  of  the  country.  The  result  must  be,  that  the  credits  of  the  Banks  will 
be  entirely  supplanted  by  that  of  the  government,  or  a  suspension  be  produced.  If 
the  circulation  should  thus  fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  door 
would  be  thrown  wide  open  to  inflation  and  failure.  In  short,  the  issue  of  paper 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  government  is  a  matter  much  too  dangerous  to  be  ven- 
tured upon.  Yet  it  is  argued  that  a  universal  paper  medium  of  circalaiion  is  of  tha 
highest  necessity  in  facilitating  commercial  intercourse  between  one  section  of  the 
country  and  another.  To  meet  this  want  a  proposition  hat  been  made,  which  will 
seemingly  embrace  all  the  advantages  of  paper  money  without  risk  of  loss.  It  is  to 
authorize  the  issue  from  the  Treasury  of  paper  money  dollar  for  dollar,  at  the  option 
of  the  government  creditor,  that  is,  if  an  individual  has  a  claim  upon  the  department 
for  say  $1,000,  and  the  specie  is  there  to  meet  it,  the  individual  has  the  option  of 
taking  the  coin  or  the  some  amount  in  Treasury  notes,  if  he  chooses  paper.  By  this 
means,  the  facility  of  remittance,  transfer,  and  use  of  the  coin  is  sought  to  be  obtain- 
ed without  its  encumbrance.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  increase  the  volume  of 
the  currency,  because,  if  the  bills  are  taken,  the  coin  remains  in  the  Treasury,  and 
if  the  coin  is  taken,  the  bills  are  not  issued.  In  this  form  only  is  it  safe  to  issuo 
government  money.  Such  emissions  would  not  add  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  currencyi 
nor  enable  those  who  are  without  capital  to  obtain  its  semblance  in  order  to  specu- 
late in  the  produce  of  the  country  at  the  risk  of  its  government,  nor  would  the  notes 
come  in  competition  with  those  uttered  by  the  Banks,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
become  a  basis  for  their  emission.  This  would  leave  the  control  of  the  currency  in 
the  hands  of  the  Banks,  who  would  be  obliged  still  to  govern  it  with  an  eye  to  the 
preservation  of  their  ability  always  to  pay  specie,  and  consequently  to  preserve  the 
eunmcy  as  steady  as  possible. 

The  basis  of  all  credits  in  this  country  must,  from  the  nature  of  its  trade,  exiat  in 
the  condition  of  the  national  credit  abroad  j  inasmuch  as  the  ability  to  purchase  from 
foreign  countries  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  exports.  If,  through  the  medium 
of  paper  credits,  prices  are  inflated  so  as  to  induce  large  imports,  the  excess  over  the 
value  realized  for  sales  abroad  must  be  paid  in  coin,  which  necessarily  involves  iiKil- 
nre  on  the  part  of  the  Banks,  or  sufficient  credit  must  exist  abroad  to  have  the  pay- 
ment postponed  to  some  future  period.  Such  a  credit  has  heretofore  existed  in  vari- 
ous shapes,  particularly  in  the  few  years  previous  to  1896,  when  they  reached  a  dan- 
gerous height,  and  depended  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  was 
a  strong  conviction  of  the  fearful  power  of  that  institution,  through  the  medium  of 
existing  credits,  that  drew  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  remark,  that  '*  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  the  power  to  alter  the  condition  of  every  man  in  every  village  in  the  United 
Sutes.''  Subsequent  events  justified  the  truth  of  that  remark  in  its  fullest  extent. 
In  the  year  1838,  State  stocks  supplied  the  credits  necessary  to  sustain  a  Bank  infla- 
tion here ;  and  for  the  year  ending  in  September,  1839,  the  imports  were  immense* 
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hi  the  fear  ]840|  no  tach  credits  existed,  and  the  ezpoits  showed  an  appanenc 
rcas  orer  the  imports  of  nearly  $26,000,000.  During  the  past  year  the  excess  of 
ports  is  apparently  about  $3,000,000.  The  following  is  a  uble  of  the  import*' 
exports  for  a  series  of  years  ending  October  1, 1841 : 

IflMHiTf  AJtn  Expoan  or  ths  Usitsd  Statbs  roa  a  ssaias  or  tkass,  oisrwouisauiro 

Dunns. 
Ymmr  Va.i.vk  or  laroars.  Valdb  of  Exroars. 

Damettic 

•66493,180  5e,l90,l»  lf6.9S!,3SS  ilMUtA 

7T.1M0393  71.955,^9  149.MK.749  101.l89.0t» 

91,056.481  97,S93,»4  lb9.9eU,0SS  1W,9I6.6.S0 

G9.U0.0S1  71,7:».186  140.9^,<17  96.864.414 

«0aS0.08»  a2.t»7.399  113,717.401  95.033,811 

72,010.719  6&.5e8,48l  l&74e0.5M  100.951.(104 

5T,1S6JH>1  49X5.315  107,141,519  l]3,!^5.t>36 

64.7^.449  9»,3S1,934  194,167,363  106,039.665 


SOU*/S(F-   FVMtf/rfKfy.      Pmfimgdtitf,      T«ffll. 


18M 


1837 


1»9 
1840 
Mil 


dmmdiat. 
93,312.811 
90.504,495 
SI,746J60 
fl354.ftlt 
|2,45S,7Q5 
17,408,000 
18,190.319 
15,101,1 


104.386.97S 

ISi.mi3,577 

198,663.040- 

117.419.376 

10t»,486jtrI6 

116.350.0Ot 

191,161,311 


We  hare  before  seen  that  the  Banks  had  great  difficalty  in  sustaining  themselres 
daring  the  past  fall,  in  cooseqoence  of  the  demand  for  specie  for  shipment,  and  the 
absence  of  all  credits  abroad  to  snpply  a  temporary  deficiency.  Notwithstanding  that, 
the  excess  of  miports  is  not  so  much  as  a  healthy  state  of  trade  woald  warrant.    Thiic 
arises  from  the  deceptire  action  of  the  paper  currency  upon  the  method  of  ralaing^ 
the  exports.    The  real  value  of  the  products  of  the  country,  particularly  the  pnnci- 
pal  articles  of  export,  cotton  and  tobacco,  is  that  for  which  they  sell  abroad,  which  lor 
ner«ral  years  has  been  much  less  than  the  nominal  raloe  at  home.    Dunng  the  past 
year,  the  lossesk  on  cotton  hare  been  large,  probably  $13,000^000,  and  on  other  pro- 
dnre  perhaps  $5,000,000;  making  a  dednctioo  of  $20/100,000  to  be  made  from  the 
aoKMrat  of  exports.    These  losses  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  shipments  are  not 
made  to  order  on  foreign  accoont  at  stipulated  jvices,  as  is  the  case  with  goodiKni- 
ported  here  from  England ;  but  they  are  shipped  on  speculation  by  operators  here, 
who  obtain  their  facilities  from  suspended  Banksi    Those  people  compete  in  the  mar- 
kets for  the  produce,  raise  the  prices  upon  each  otbtf ,  and  ship  it  without  regard  to 
the  price  abroad,  and  in  aUnost  all  cases  gire  m^re  for  it  here  than  the  price  in  Lirer- 
pool  at  the  tmie  of  purchase.    The  price  paid  here  is  nommal  in  irredeemable  moneys 
the  depreciatioo  of  which  mereases  according  to  the  quantity  paid  out.   The  prices  so 
paid  enter  mto  the  official  raloation  of  the  exports,  and  consequently  are  always 
higher  than  the  amonnt  realized  abrcad.    The  practical  result  of  this  system  is  sec« 
in  the  constant  :wspe«sM>o  of  the  Banks  that  are  the  ageots  in  the  transaction,  their 
coKtantly  incresMog  suspended  debts,  the  reclamations  upon  speculators  who  hare 
no  c^tad  to  meet  them,  and  who  consequently  clamor  for  a  Bankrupt  law  to  rebere 
them  fiiMa  the  harden. 

Tke  same  genertl  system  which  caoses  the  oter-Taluation  of  exports,  causes  goods 
to  tow  mto  the  coimiry  for  sale,  when  they  are  eonrerted  into  specie  ns  speedily  as 
possible  lor  truMnnssiOtt  abrand.    It  comrteracts  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  benefit 
which  maaafactores  at  home  might  drr^re  from  a  tarifif;  yet  it  ts  a  singular  fact,  that 
the  advocates  of  the  latter  are  at  the  same  time  m  Bror  of  a  fincinating  paprr  air> 
T,  and  have  hren  sirennons  snpp'Jters  of  the  policy  of  mgraftmg  upon  the  fiscal 
it  the  means  of  borrosr.a?  ani  expanssoo.   In  the  present  and  prospective  state  of 
the  market  alwoad  for  Am^ncaa  cr-  it,  it  is  impos»!ble  to  support  a  correncT  in  tlus 
Lunntij  of  a  ral<ie  auTenaliy  less  than  that  of  the  commercial  countries  wth  vhick 
lercocrse.     The  aookcst  that  the  carrency  ts  m  any  degree  ieprpciated  ia 
,  either  by  goreraaMnt  vsnes,  the  operatiotts  of  a  National  Bank.  <v  the 
State  mstitvtJOBS  generally,  expuits  are  checked,  and  imports  incrense  the  drvn  of 
aptm  to  pay  the  excessof  the  Utter,  srhich  wJI  again  deplete  the  currency,  ndnae 
da  vnlae,  if  the  pnacipSe  of  specie  payments  is  ngorously  mamtained  un  ler  the  loose 
^stcmnecessarrly tftendmg goTenmcnt twnes.  This  von)d,howeTer,be  impoistble; 
aod  the  state  of  Ameracan  credit  abrowl  is  by  no  ukcnns  sach  as  to  jusiify  tbe  bops 
Ikat  It  will  be  spee-i-Iy  rerrrrd  «•  as  to  iwpfioit  any  new  scheme  of  mflatxio  that  maj 
hedcTttedeothssffde.    A  loagcontyeoTstcndjbniaoesanpaDaca&h  basssmastcasae 
IB  appmiTnuw  caa  be  maJe  to  the  anbaaaded  ooafidcace  that  ivma\% 
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THE  LATE  WILLIAM  LADD, 

TBS   AP08TLB   OF   PEACB. 

In  oar  last  number,  in  an  article  upon  ^'  the  Peace  Movement,^' 
we  gave  some  account  of  the  history  of  that  holy  and  beautiful 
cause  \  concluding  by  a  promise,  which  we  now  proceed  with 
pleasure  to  perform,  to  present  to  our  readers  some  slight  cha- 
racteristic and  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
men  of  the  age,  the  American  ''  Apostle  of  Peace,"  whose  beloved 
and  venerated  name  adorns  the  present  page. 

There  is  no  want  of  respect,  and  confidence,  and  love  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  such  men  as  William  Ladd,  who  raise 
themselves  above  the  common  tone,  and  stand  upon  the  high 
moral  elevation  of  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  be  be- 
lieved that  their  notes  are  too  swe^t  to  blend  with  the  harsh 
sounds  which  the  collisions  of  selfishness  cause  to  grate  upon  the 
ear ;  that  their  theories  are  better  fitted  for  heaven  than  for  this 
lower  earth.  Still  they  love  and  reverence  the  kind-hearted  advo- 
cate of  peace.  Whenever  William  Ladd  spoke,  the  people  crowd- 
ed to  listen  to  him.  They  hung  upon  his  accents  with  delight,  for 
his  soul  was  in  his  work,  and  the  people  easily  detect  heart«work 
from  head-work  \  they  distinguish  the  disposition  to  lead  men 
from  the  desire  to  govern  them.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  had  become  known,  he  never  failed  to  fill  the  largest 
churches  and  public  rooms ;  and  if  he  made  not  converts  to  his 
own  faith,  he  left  his  audience,  standing  in  the  light  of  a  friend 
to  each  and  every  one  who  had  listened  to  him.  He  had  confi- 
dence in  the  eternal  principles  of  truth.  He  had  faith  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  He  uttered  his  convictions  boldly,  man- 
fully. He  would  say,  '*  The  sword  »haLl  be  beaten  into  the  plough- 
share, the  spear  into  a  pruning-hook ;  the  day  is  coming  when 
men  shall  learn  war  no  more  for  ever.    I  believe  it  \  for  the  mouth 
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of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.''  And  then  he' would  draw  so  heanti- 
ful  a  picture  of  a  world  in  peace,  of  the  day  when  eveiy  nation 
should  draw  together  the  honds  of  love,  when  man  should  knit  him- 
self close  to  his  hrother  man,  when  in  place  of  the  sword  men 
should  approach  each  other  with  the  olive-hranch  in  their  hands, 
and  with  words  of  kindness  on  their  lips,  with  love  glistening 
from  their  eyes !.  We  wonder  not  that  he  drew  all  hearts  to  him, 
for  it  was  holding  oat,  as  it  were,  to  the  starving,  weather* 
beaten,  tempest-tossed  mariner  the  picture  of  a  happy  home  iu  the 
green  valley,  the  fruits  of  the  garden  hanging  ripe  and  ruddy  for 
his  parched  lips,  the  calm  of  a  summer  evening  for  his  storm- 
worn  frame,  the  embrace  of  his  wife,  the  merry  shout  of  his  chil- 
dren, for  his  homesick  heart.  No  wonder  that  he  touched  and 
moved  his  audience.  If  he  made  them  not  Peace-men  to  the 
full  extent,  he  left  on  their  minds  a  deep  impression  of  the  false 
nature  of  martial  glory,  of  the  hideous  lie  that  is  covered  up  by 
the  splendor  of  military  array.  We  remember  his  description  of 
the  field  of  Waterloo ;  he  cleared  off  the  smoke  which  covers  up 
the  slaughter-house  aspect  of  the  battle-field.  He  showed  us 
what  a  fight  was,  stripped  of  the  veil  which  '*  glory"  has  drawn 
over  its  enormities.  He  pointed  to  the  heaps  of  carnage  —  told 
us  that  it  was  fifteen  days  before  all  the  wounded  could  be  re- 
moved, and  that  many  for  this  full  time,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
by  day,  in  the  chills  and  dews  at  night  —  their  pillow  the  already 
dead,  their  couch  a  pool  of  blood — for  more  than  two  weeks, 
there  they  cursed  and  raved  as  if  death  mocked  at  them  in  their 
misery,  holding  them  at  arm's  length,  permitting  them  neither  to 
live  nor  die  —  and  at  this  very  time  the  city  of  London  illumi- 
nated, and  the  bells  ringing,  and  the  cannon  thundering  out  the 
joy  of  the  nation  that  another  laurel  had  been  won,  that  the 
national  glory  was  complete !  '*  Go  now,  mother,"  we  have  heard 
him  say,  ^'  go  now,  and  educate  your  loved  child  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.  Fill  his  young  heart  with  aspirations  for  glory. 
Let  him  shout  at  the  military  array.  Deck  his  baby  form  in  the 
garb  of  the  soldier ;  pnt  a  feather  in  his  cap  \  place  in  his  tiny 
hands  the  mock  instruments  of  human  butchery ;  determine  that 
the  infant  which  now  draws  from  your  bosom  its  nourishment, 
determine  that  he  shall  be  the  butcher  of  other  men,  or  lay  down 
himself  with  thousands  of  others  in  the  pool  of  blood  on  some  bat- 
tle-field, to  ntter  his  dying  ^oan  amid  the  shouts  for  victory, 
while  some  camp  follower  strips  his  body  for  plunder  almost 
before  he  is  dead." 

We  do  not  quote  his  words,  but  have  tried  to  give  some  idea 
of  his  manner,  to  riiow  why  the  people  so  loved  to  hear  him 
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speak.  His  speech  and  manner  were  pecnliar ;  difficult  to  imi- 
tate or  describe*  In  person  he  was  large,  even  to  corpalency ;  his 
face  round  and  full,  beaming  with  intelligence  and  benevolence  i 
his  forehead  high  an^  noble,  while  his  head  was  entirely  bald, 
save  a  few  gray  curls  clustering  on  his  neck.  His  appearance 
impressed  the  audience  with  the  striking  traits  of  his  character— 
gentle-heartedness,  enthusiasm,  and  intelligence.  He  appeared  a 
truly  venerable  man.  His  memory  was  peculiarly  retentive,  and 
every  fact  or  incident,  bearing  on  his  cause,  was  distinctly  remem- 
bered, and  told  in  a  simple,  artless  manner.  He  had  always  some 
story  to  tell,  often  of  a  humorous  kind,  which  was  so  pleasantly 
related,  that  it  made  him  at  once  the  friend  of  the  audience ;  and 
thus  having  gained  their  ear,  his  after  eloquence  touched  their 
hearts.  His  manner  disarmed  all  prejudices ;  the  most  inveterate 
opposer  of  the  Peace  doctrine  bad,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  yield 
to  his  opinions,  and  listen  attentively  to  the  speaker.  Few  men 
have  spoken  so  often  or  so  long  without  any  abatement  of  the  idp 
terest  of  his  hearers. 

The  character  of  his  mind  was  not  of  a  fanciful  or  theoretic 
cast.  He  was  not  a  metaphysician — had  no  tendency  to  abstrac- 
tions. In  his  various  employments — as  a  shipmaster,  as  a  mer- 
chant, as  a  farmer,  in  the  care  of  his  property,  he  exhibited  plain, 
practical  common  sense,  with  a  good-natured  interest  in  the  hap- 
piness of  all  around  him.  His  benevolence  manifested  itself, 
rather  in  the  desire  to  diffuse  happiness  generally,  than  in  a  hot, 
and  hasty,  and  ardent  attachment  in  a  limited  circle.  These  traits 
of  good  common  sense,  general  kindness,  with  a  cultivated  and 
retentive  mind,  when  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Peace,  gave  him  his 
power.  They  saved  him  from  the  common  faults  of  reformers, 
which  militate  against  their  general  usefulness,  and  tie  them  to 
some  little  clique.  He  was  never  intolerant  nor  denunciatory ; 
while  he  opened  his  whole  heart,  and  declared  his  own  opinions 
boldly,  he  did  not  hate  if  those  opinions  were  not  fully  adopted,  bat 
was  thankful  when  in  the  least  degree  he  could  overcome  the 
military  tone,  and  make  even  a  slight  lodgment  for  the  princi- 
ples of  Peace. 

The  common  fault  of  reformers  is,  that  they  are  intolerant  in 
their  feelings,  and  denunciatory  in  their  language.  The  very 
elements  of  character  which  enable  them  to  rise  above  a  common 
error — earnestness  of  conviction,  selF-confidence,  and  energy^* 
expose  them  to  this  characteristic  failing.  Even  as  the  advocates 
of  Peace,  they  are  inclined  to  be  combative ;  and  while  they 
would  strike  the  weapon  from  their  brother's  hand,  their  own 
tongues  are  sometimes  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword.    They 
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teem  to  forget  that,  though  all  men  receive  the  pure  light  from 
kearen,  its  rays  are  bent  and  distorted  by  the  dense  median) 
through  which  they  penetrate.  Errors  of  opinion  and  errors  of 
practice  arise  often  from  the  relative  position  of  meu,  from  their 
education,  from  their  associations.  Many  an  ardent  Abolitionist 
would  have  held  slaves  had  he  been  bom  south  of  Mason's  and 
Dixon's  line ;  many  a  soldier  would  have  been  a  man  of  peace, 
bad  his  education  been  in  a  theological  seminary,  or  in  the  family 
of  a  Friend.  God  alone  can  judge  of  the  relative  moral  strength 
of  his  children.  He  alone  seeth  the  heart,  and  looketh  to  the 
source  of  opinion  and  action.  When  men  sit  on  his  judgment- 
seat,  oh,  how  fallible  and  how  feeble  must  be  their  judgments ! 

William  Ladd,  in  a  great  degree,  escaped  this  intolerance. 
While  he  boldly  declared  his  opinion,  tKat  all  war  is  wrong  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  that  no  man  who  has  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  his 
heart  can  fight,  he  remembered  that  ^'  in  the  day  of  darkness  God 
winketh  at  the  transgressor ;"  he  remembered  that  there  have 
been  warriors  who  used  the  battle-axe  with  an  honest,  conscien- 
tious feeling  that  they  were  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  both  to 
God  and  to  men.  He  was  full  of  the  kindly  feelings,  even  to  his 
opponents,  and  he  commanded  respect  by  the  firm,  distinct,  hon- 
est, straight-forward  avowal  of  his  '^  ultraism."  He  received  their 
reverence,  because  his  soul  was  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  meek, 
and  forgiving,  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  religion  he  professed. 
His  very  childlike  gentleness,  united  with  his  firm,  uncompromi- 
sing principles,  his  untiring  zeal,  and  his  whole-souled  devotion 
to  the  truth,  drew  all  hearts  toward  him. 

It  was  not  mere  good-nature,  but  the  adoption  of  the  Peace 
principles,  which  made  him  thus  gentle-hearted.  A  story  which 
he  often  told  with  peculiar  relish,  will  illustrate  this  moulding  of 
his  character— the  gradual  progress  of  his  mind  in  adopting  the 
Peace  principles.  ^^  I  had,"  said  he,  ^'  a  fine  field  of  grain,  grow- 
ing upon  an  out-farm  at  some  distance  from  the  homestead. 
Whenever  I  rode  by  I  saw  my  neighbor  Pulsifer's  sheep  in  the 
lot,  destroying  my  hopes  of  a  harvest.  These  sheep  were  of  the 
gaunt,  long-legged  kind,  active  as  spaniels ;  they  could  spring 
over  the  highest  fence,  and  no  partition-wall  could  keep  them  out. 
I  complained  to  neighbor  Pulsifer  about  them,  sent  him  frequent 
messages,  but  all  without  avail.  Perhaps  they  would  be  kept  out 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  the  Ags  of  his  sheep  were  long,  and  my 
gtmin  rather  more  tempting  than  the  adjoining  pasture.  I  rode  by 
again — ^the  sheep  were  still  there ;  I  became  angry,  and  told  my 
men  to  set  the  dogs  on  them,  and  if  that  would  not  .do,  I  would 
pay  them  if  they  would  shoot  the  sheep. 
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'^  I  rode  away  much  agitated,  for  I  was  not  so  moeh  of  a  Peaee 
man  then  as  I  am  now,  and  I  fek  literally  fall  of  fight.  All  at 
once  a  light  flashed  in  upon  me.  I  asked  myself,  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  you  to  try  in  your  own  conduct  the  Peace  principle  yon 
are  preaching  to  others  1  I  thought  it  all  over,  and  settled  dowa 
my  mind  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 

^*  The  next  day  I  rode  over  to  see  neighbor  Pulsifer.  I  found 
him  chopping  wood  at  his  door.  '  Oood  morning,  neighbor.'  No 
answer.  '  Good  morning,'  I  repeated.  He  gave  a  kind  of  a 
grunt  like  a  hog,  without  looking  up.  '  I  came,'  continued  I,  *  to 
see  you  about  the  sheep.'  At  this,  he  threw  down  his  axe,  and  ex* 
claimed,  in  a  most  angry  manner, '  Now  aren't  you  a  pretty  neigli* 
bor,  to  tell  your  men  to  kill  my  sheep  1  I  heard  of  it — a  rich 
num  like  you  to  shoot  a  poor  man's  sheep  !* 

'* '  I  was  wrong,  neighbor,'  said  I ; '  but  it  won't  do  to  let  your 
sheep  eat  up  all  that  grain ;  so  I  came  over  to  say  that  I  would 
take  your  sheep  to  my  homestead  pasture,  and  put  them  in  with 
mine,  and  in  the  fall  you  may  take  them  back,  and  if  any  one  is 
missing,  you  may  take  your  pick  out  of  my  whole  flock.' 

"  Pulsifer  looked  confounded  —  he  did  not  know  how  to  take 
me.  At  last  he  stammered  out,  '  Now,  Squire,  are  you  in  ear^ 
nest  V  '  Certainly  I  am,'  I  answered ; '  it  is  better  for  me  to  feed 
your  sheep  in  my  pasture  on  grass,  than  to  feed  them  here  on 
grain  i  and  I  see  the  fence  can't  keep  them  out.' 

''  After  a  moment's  silence  —  *  The  sheep  shan't  trouble  yon 
any  more,'  exclaimed  Pulsifer.  '  I  will  fetter  them  all.  But  I'll 
let  you  know  that  when  any  man  talks  of  shooting,  I  can  shoot 
too ;  and  when  they  are  kind  and  neighborly,  I  can  be  kind  too.* 
The  sheep  never  again  trespassed  on  my  lot.  And*my  friends," 
he  would  continue,  addressing  the  audience,  "remember  that 
when  you  talk  of  injuring  your  neighbors,  they  will  talk  of  injur- 
ing you.  When  nations  threaten  to  fight,  other  nations  will  be 
ready  too.  Love  will  beget  love ;  a  wish  to  be  at  peace  will  keep 
you  in  peace.  You  can  only  overcome  evil  with  good.  There 
is  no  other  way." 

We  have  heard  it  imputed  as  a  fault  in  William  Ladd,  that  he 
was  in  his  discourses  too  much  inclined  to  create  the  laugh ;  that 
his  exuberant  flow  of  spirits,  his  ready  fund  of  anecdote,  often 
tempted  him  from  the  dignity  of  his  subject.  But  they  who 
make  this  imputation  do  not  understand  the  qprings  of  human 
nature.  To  many  minds  the  facts,  the  outside  bearing,  the  per- 
sonal illustration,  are  essential.  They  would  see  the  result  of 
opinions  in  action.  They  would  practically  test  the  principle. 
I,  the  way  to  reach  the  heart  is  first  to  arrest  the  atten* 
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tioD,  and  establish  a  sympathy  with  the  hearer,  —  more  readily 
done  perhaps  by  the  pleasant  story  than  by  the  soundness  of  logic. 
If  his  hnm6r  and  playfulness  at  times  overcame  the  sobriety  of 
the  temple,  his  frequent  pathos,  and  his  powerful  appeals  to  the 
sympathies  of  his  audience,  carried  them  away  captive  to  his  elo- 
quence. If  at  times  some  simple,  colloquial,  humorous  strain 
came  from  his  lips,  it  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  appeal  that 
shook  the  stoutest  heart,  and  none  left  the  meeting  without 
having  fixed  upon  his  mind  "  the  old  man  eloquent." 

We  now  advert  to  another  trait  of  his  character.  We  hardly 
wish  to  call  it  enthusiasm,  for  that  is  fitfuL  It  was  a  compound 
of  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  resulted  in 
his  keeping,  year  after  year,  distinctly  before  his  view  his  great 
object,  and  pursuing  it  with  an  unwavering  confidence  that  he 
should  be  ultimately  successful.  Though  he  keenly  felt  the  cold 
sneer,  the  biting  sarcasm,  the  undisguised  contempt  which  often 
met  his  early  efforts,  these  had  only  the  efiect  to  bring  his  mind 
up  to  a  more  vigorous  wrestle  with  the  prejudices  of  the  times. 
Some  years  since  he  asked  an  assembled  association  of  ministers 
in  New  Hampshire  liberty  to  address  them  on  the  claims  of  the 
Peace  Movement.  The  body  unwillingly  assented,  and  granted 
him  a  few  minutes  only.  He  spoke,  but  hardly  had  he  warmed 
with  his  subject,  when,  the  time  expiring,  he  was  abruptly  and 
unfeelingly  stopped  with  an  unfinished  sentence  on  his  lips.  He 
sat  down,  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks,  and  his  lips  quivering  with  emotion.  His  feel- 
ings were  disregarded,  and  the  body  commenced  a  discussion  on 
the  wants  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  How  did  our  phi* 
lanthropist  bear  this  unkindness  1  There  was  no  manifestation 
of  anger.  He  returned  good  for  evil.  After  his  emotion  had  in 
some  degree  subsided,  he  arose  and  addressed  the  moderator. 
**  Sir,  I  have  only  one  child ;  I  love  her  dearly,  though  her  kindly 
epirit,  her  heavenly  beauty,  are  not  appreciated  or  seen  by  many. 
I  have  educated  her,  I  have  exerted  myself  for  her  success,  I 
have  devoted  myself  to  her  good.  Sir,  this  child  of  my  love  is 
the  American  Peace  Society.  For  her  and  in  her  name  I  wish  to 
make  a  donation  for  Foreign  Missions.  Make  the  American 
Peace  Society  a  life  member  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  may 
God  speed  your  efforts  for  good."    He  then  retired. 

We  mention  this  characteristic  anecdote  to  show  that  it  was 
not  from  want  of  feeling  that  he  could  withstand  the  trials  to 
which  aU  are  exposed  who  war  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
times.  These  trials  came  thick  and  heavy  upon  him,  especially 
in  the  commencement  of  his  career.    They  who  seek  only  to  re- 
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Vive  once  cherished  sentiments,  which  have  bnt  jnst  ceased  to 
hold  sway,  or  they  who  strive  to  kindle  stili  brighter  the  zeal  al« 
ready  glowing,  cannot  appreciate  the  trial  to  a  sensitive  mind  to 
pour  out  itself  to  an  unwilling  ear — to  utter  thoughts  against 
which  the  public  mind  is  closed  almost  impenetrably — to  keep 
up  its  zeal  where  a  reluctant  audience  of  some  half  a  dozen  is 
before  the  speaker.  This  is  a  trial  of  faith  hard  to  be  borne,  but 
from  which  he  never  suflfered  himself  to  shrink.  "  When  on  the 
eve  of  delivering  his  first  lectures  on  Peace  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  some  of  his  strongest  friends  dissuaded  him  even  from 
making  an  effort,  and  told  him  he  could  not  get  an  audience  on 
that  subject ;  but  he  replied,  with  a  mixture  of  decision  and  humor 
quite  characteristic,  that  '  he  would  go  if  he  could  get  a  single 
person  to  hear  him,  and  the  sexton  to  snufT  the  candles.'  He 
went,  but  the  lecture-room  was  so  retired,  and  the  night  so  dark 
and  rainy,  that  the  sexton,  supposing  nobody  would  come  in  such 
weather,  had  locked  the  door  and  pocketed  the  key.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  man  of  Peace  contrived  to  get  into  the  room;  and 
by  the  aid  of  those  whom  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  take  with 
him  for  hearers,  he  delivered  his  first  lecture  on  Peace  in  that 
emporium  of  America.  Then  and  there,  has  he  often  said,  waa 
the  American  Peace  Society  born."* 

This  tenacity  of  purpose  was  not  the  mere  rising  up  of  the 
energies  of  the  man  to  overcome  obstacles.  It  was  not  in  the 
moment  of  excitement  a  spasmodic  action  to  meet  occasional 
exigencies.  It  was  a  settled  purpose,  ever  present  to  him,  ever 
stimulating  him  to  new  efforts.  It  was  year  in  and  year  out,  day 
by  day,  the  framework  of  his  spirit,  rousing  him  to  meet  and  de- 
stroy every  barrier  to  his  progress  j  and  when  the  road  was  opened 
it  gave  him  a  rapid  advance — as  the  same  force  of  the  winds 
which  tears  the  ship  from  the  grappling  irons  of  the  foe,  will  bear 
her  onward  swiftly  over  the  free  ocean.  This  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose resulted  in  untiring  industry,  the  devotion  of  all  his  time, 
talents,  learning,  property,  to  the  one  great  object,  and  made  him 
cry  out,  "  Oh,  God !  give  me  a  few  more  years,  if  it  be  thy  will, 
that  I  may  do  something  more  for  my  Master,  the  Prince  of 
Peace."  It  was  this  self-devotion  that  enabled  him  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life  to  travel  over  the  State  of  New  York,  weak 
and  sick,  in  dead  of  winter,  by  every  means  of  conveyance, 
through  cross-roads,  in  open  wagons,  his  heavy  frame  dis- 
ordered, his  legs  barely  able  to  sustain  his  weight,  conversing 

and  lecturing,  and  when  so  weak  that  he  could  no  longer  stand 
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in  the  pulpit,  kneeling  down,  and  in  that  painful  posture  to  speak 
with  force,  and  energy,  and  eloquence  for  hours. 

We  now  come  to  the  maiD-spring  of  his  efforts.  It  was  un-' 
questionably  a  religious  sense  of  duty.  He  was  emphatically  s 
pious  man.  Not  a  Pharisee,  not  a  sectarian,  not  a  sellihh  devotee, 
seeking  his  own  salvation  merely,  like  many,  holding  intercourse 
with  God,  as  if  a  special  grace  could  come  to  hless  his  isolated 
soul.  His  faith  was  the  faith  which  springs  from  love  to  God 
and  to  man  ;  and  though  from  conviction  he  joined  the  orthodox 
Congregational  church,  and  was  during  the  few  last  years  of  his 
life  a  licensed  minister  of  that  denomination,  he  cut  himself  off 
from  communion  with  none.  He  seemed  too  much  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  need  the  entrenchments  of  sect  as  a 
guard  to  his  creed.  He  believed  that  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
revelation  by  Jesus  was  the  abandonment  of  the  old  dispensation 
— an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth — and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness  upon  earth ;  that 
the  divine  characteristic  of  his  blessed  Master  was  the  forgive- 
ness of  enemies,  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  even  his  life  for 
them.  And  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  Christians  should 
no  longer  defile  this  faith  of  love  with  contentions  for  their  own 
personal  advantage,  no  longer  soil  the  pure  white  dove  with 
hlood-stains,  no  longer,  as  if  in  mockery,  drag  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  into  the  battle-field,  to  wave  in  triumph  over  the  destruction 
of  those  whom  they  are  commanded  to  love.  It  was  this  faith 
which  80  refined  his  spirit,  that  upon  the  pure  metal  was  re- 
flected the -countenance  of  the  refiner. 

If  at  any  time  he  felt  rising  within  him  a  spirit  of  denunciation, 
a  harshness  of  feeling,  it  was  when  he  spoke  of  the  mingling  of 
God  and  Belial  by  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  pastor  in  the  camp 
or  in  the  hattle^ship.  ^'  To  pray,"  said  he,  "  to  a  God  of  Peace, 
through  the  self-sacrificing  Prince  of  Peace,  for  aid  to  do  that  for 
which  the  pirate  and  assassin  is  hung, — for  the  priest  to  stand  up 
and  hless  those  on  whom  God  has  fastened  a  curse,  and  to  curse 
those  on  whom  He  has  pronounced  a  blessing, — to  proclaim  that 
the  command  to  do  good  to  aU  men  is  repealed,  abrogated,,  of  no 
effect, — that  to  rob  and  murder  are  no  sins,  because  the  leader 
has  a  piece  of  parchment  as  a  commission  so  to  do, — God  pardon 
them,  and  give  me  the  feelings  with  which  I  should  look  upon 
my  hrother  sinners  1" 

He  was  asked  once.  What  is  the  most  efficient  argument  for 
peace  1  He  replied,  "  The  Gospel  argument.  That  is  irresistibte 
to  those  who  profess  to  he  followers  of  the  Lamb ;  and  for  those 
who  do  not,  it  w  effectual  too  ^  more  ao  than  anything  else.'*  And 
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he  was  right.  There  is  more  faith  in  the  world  than  is  apparent : 
men's  opinions  are  more  shaped  hy  the  Bihie  than  they  them- 
selves suppose.  Even  the  economical  and  the  political  reforms— 
the  modifications  of  the  social  system — ^hnman  progress  in  every 
direction — all  commence,  are  founded  in,  and  excited  hy,  the 
golden  rale,  '*  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you."  Though  the  needle  is  attracted  here  and  there  hy  the 
foreign  influences  around,  even  when  it  trembles  and  wanders,  it 
continues  ever  to  feel  the  attraction  of  the  Polar  Star.  So  man, 
drawn  from  the  right  and  the  true,  by  circumstance  and  situation, 
ever  feels  the  presence  of  the  one  Power  over  him,  which  is  draw- 
ing him  heavenward.  It  is  from  this  one  influence  that  so  many 
are  seeking  good  for  themselves  and  for  the  world.  The  advocates 
for  the  rights  of  man,  of  the  one  brotherhood  of  our  race,  of  the 
equal  claim  of  all  to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness — all  who  are  now 
standing  on  the  broad  platform  of  humanity,  raising  up  the  fallen, 
giving  light  to  the  ignorant,  and  strength  to  the  weak — are  work- 
ing, perhaps  unconsciously,  that  the  world  may  be  brought  to  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  There  is  not  an  appeal  for  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, not  one  glow  of  warm-hearted  patriotism,  not  one  fervent 
wish  for  human  hnppiness,  not  one  prayer  for  the  elevation  of  the 
down-trodden  and  oppressed,  which  has  not  its  birth  from  the  re- 
ligious sense,  which  does  not  lead  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
establishment  of  the  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  The  error  is, 
that  our  eyes  are  but  partially  opened,  or  rather  that  we  wander 
by  night,  and  walk  by  the  reflected  rays.  We  do  not  at  once  go 
to  the  Source  of  light.  We  quench  our  thirst  low  down  in  the 
stream,  forgetful  of  the  living  waters  which  gush  out  at  the 
fountain. 

Let  us  in  this  take  example  from  William  Ladd.  He  assumed 
the  revealed  will  of  Ood  as  his  stand-point, — the  ^*  Thus  saith  the 
l«ord,''  was  his  law.  Still,  by  his  stores  of  faot,  by  his  fund  of 
anecdote,  by  means  of  his  cultivated  mind,  by  extensive  reading, 
by  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  by  his  strong  sympathies, 
by  his  colloquial  skill,  by  his  whole-souled  eloquence,  he  would 
bring  to  men  the  reflected  light,  when  they  could  not  or  would 
act  open  their  eyes  to  the  light  direct  from  the  heavens. 

Mr.  Ladd,  from  the  strength  of  the  religious  principle,  loved, 
^bove  all,  to  labor  in  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  country.  To 
^ve  himself  a  passport  to  these  fields  of  exertion,  and  also  to  gain 
the  opportunity  to  present  his  views  of  truth  on  the  Sabbath,  which, 
as  a  layman,  he  was  not  often  permitted  to  do,  he  accepted,  a  feiiF 
years  before  his  death,  a  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel,  from  an 
association  of  Congregational  ministers  in  Maine,  and  his  s^mena 
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on  other  branches  of  gospel  truth  bore  fresh  evidence  of  his  tal- 
ents and  industry.  But  we  forbear.  Our  limits  forbid  any  further 
sketches  of  his  character  \  and  we  must  close  our  article  with 
some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  this  active  philanthro- 
pist. Of  him,  with  truth  it  may  be  said,  every  eye  that  met  his 
blessed  him,  every  ear  that  heard  him,  and  every  mind  that  learn- 
ed of  him,  became  witness  of  his  deeds  of  love. 

William  Ladd  was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1778.  He  prepared  himself  for  college  at  Phillips'  Academy,  in 
his  native  town,  and  entered  Harvard  University  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  At  college  he  was  distinguished  for  his  high  flow  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  for  his  fondness  for  social  enjoyments,  and 
by  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition*  These  traits  of  character 
made  him  beloved  by  his  comrades,  and  did  not  interfere  with  a 
full  average  attention  to  his  studies.  He  had  an  honorable  ap- 
pointment in  his  class  when  he  graduated. 

His  father,  Eliphalet  Ladd,  had  in  the  mean  time  removed  from 
Exeter  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was  extensively  engaged  in 
commerce.  When  William  came  home,  one  of  his  ships  was  lying  at 
the  wharf  ready  for  sea.  He  applied  for  permission  to  go  in  her  as 
passenger,  and  his  father,  that  bis  son  might  see  something  of  the 
world  before  he  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  gave  his 
consent.  He  embarked  ;  but  in  a  short  time  his  situation  as  pas- 
senger, without  employment,  becoming  irksome  to  him,  he  cut  off* 
^he  skirts  of  his  coat,  to  make,  as  he  said,  "  a  sailor's  jacket  ex- 
tempore"— and,  though  living  as  an  officer,  performed  the  duties 
pf  a  seaman.  In  a  second  voyage  he  went  as  mate  of  the  ship ;  in 
the  next  took  the  command  as  master,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  his  father's  captains.  He  soon  became  part 
owner,  and  for  several  years  sailed  ships  belonging  to  himself  and 
brothers. 

As  an  episode  in  his  life,  he  became  a  landholder  in  Florida,  then 
a  Spanish  province.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  undermin- 
ing slavery  by  the  introduction  of  free  white  laborers.  The 
Spanish  government  encouraged  the  experiment,  by  offering  a 
quantity  of  land  for  every  one  he  should  introduce.  He  accord- 
ingly transported  from  Philadelphia  a  number  of  Dutch  emigrants 
called  ^*  redemptioners."  The  experiment,  from  causes  we  have 
not  space  to  enumerate,  was  unsuccessful,  and  after  ^ve  years 
residence  there  he  returned  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  death  of  hia 
father,  in  the  year  1806.  He  then  again  took  the  command  of  a  ship, 
and  was  successfully  employed  in  commercial  affairs,  until  the 
last  war  drove  him  from  the  ocean.  He  kept  full  and  minute 
journals  of  all  his  wanderings  by  sea  and  land,  which  prove  an 
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eye,  aad  stroog  common  seate.  The  iofoinM^ion  he 
thus  acquired  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  after  course^  aad  hie 
basiness  habits,  his  occupation  as  a  ship^master,  the  prudence  and 
•elf-possession  essential  in  this  mode  of  life,  fitted  him  for  a  leader 
in  e  great  moral  enterprise. 

He  then  retired  to  Minot,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where  his  fam* 
ily  owned  a  large  tract  of  land.  He  purchased  the  whole  <rf  it» 
built  a  large  house,  and  began  the  business  of  a  farmer  with  hie 
accustomed  energy.  There  he  commenced  his  literary  career, 
reading  much,  and  writing  occasionally  for  the  papers  on  agricul- 
ture and  miscellaneous  subjects.  Though  his  house  was  almost 
in  the  wilderness,  with  a  sparse  population  around  it,  his  free  hoe* 
pitality,  his  talents,  and  his  social  feelings  drew  toward  him  a 
constant  flow  of  company  of  the  best  and  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  land.  This  was  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  nearly 
thirty  years  ;  he  gave  his  attention  to  bis  agricultural  pursuits,  to 
his  books,  to  his  friends  in  the  summer,  and  during  the  winter  he 
was  over  the  whole  country  as  the  Apostle  of  Peace.  He  thus  in  the 
summer  recruited  his  strength  and  increased  his  resources,  com- 
ing  out  each  successive  year  with  new  strength  to  the  winter's 
campaign.  In  his  agricultural  pursuits  he  was  successful,  and  his 
example  was  useful  to  the  surrounding  country.  He  gave  a  tone, 
to  the  whole  town  and  vicinity,  both  to  the  morals  and  to  the 
economical  pursuits  of  the  people.  His  zeal  in  his  own  peculiar 
work  never  interfered  with  his  other  duties.  His  farm  was  always 
a  pattern  for  the  neatness  of  its  appearance  and  the  skill  with 
which  it  was ''  carried  on."  Though  absorbed  in  the  great  reform, 
he  yet  found  time  for  every  duty,  possessing  that  rare  combination 
of  talents  which  can  sway  men's  hearts,  and  yet  take  heed  of  all 
the  minutie  of  household  affairs.  It  was  not  until  age  and  increase 
ing  infirmities  drove  him /rom  the  fields  that  the  farm  sufi^ered  from 
inattention.  He  was  scrupulously  exact  in  his  dealings,  pains- 
taking in  all  that  referred  to  his  business  occupation,  and  at  the 
same  time  expended  liberally  in  all  the  branches  of  moral  re- 
form. 

It  was  not  till  after  his  retirement  to  Minot,  that  his  mind  receiv- 
ed a  strong  religious  impulse,  and  he  was  awakened  to  an  interest 
in  the  spiritual  world.  His  conscience  became  excited,  and  his 
character  changed.  To  the  traits  of  a  good-humored,  social,  in- 
telligent, self-confident,  and  persevering  man,  he  added  deep  re- 
ligious faith,  a  watchful  regard  to  duty,  and  a  self-devotion  to 
what  he  deemed  the  truth.  It  was  at  this  epoch,  that  he  chanced 
to  hear  of  the  peace  movement  of  Worcester.  He  examined  the 
subject.    It  fitted  his  character.    It  (iddressed  itself  to  his  bener^i 
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olent  heart.    His  path  was  opened  to  him,  and  suddenly,  as  if  he 
had  received  a  command  from  God,  he  boldly  walked  in  it. 

He  commenced  writing  a  series  of  essays  on  Peace  for  the 
Christian  Mirror,  a  paper  printed  at  Portland ;  these  were  after* 
wards  collected  in  a  volume,  which  is  a  text*book  on  the  subject. 
He  early  pledged  himself  to  support  by  his  purse  and  pen  the 
periodical  established  by  Worcester ;  and  through  his  influence 
and  property  it  has  continued,  though  with  a  change  of  name,  till 
the  present  day.  The  '^  Advocate  of  Peace"  is  now  a  well-establish- 
ed champion  of  the  cause.  He  also  published  three  large  tracta, 
which  have  been  stereotyped  in  this  country,  and  published  in 
England.  His  two  essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  have  alsa 
been  republished  by  the  London  Peace  Society.  He  also  wrote 
six  small  volumes  for  the  use  of  Sabbath  schools.  Besides  these, 
his  articles  for  the  newspaper  press  would  number  one  a  week, 
perhaps,  for  his  full  Peace  career.  Thus  the  fruit  of  his  study  ia 
refreshing  every  part  of  our  country,  and  he  had  the  happinese 
of  having  his  thoughts  echo  back  to  his  ear  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  in  private  conversa* 
tion  to  win  men  to  Peace,  and  he  never  was  so  happy  as  when 
in  public  pleading  this  cause.  In  a  word,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  stores  of  his  learning,  the  results  of  his  observation, 
his  ready  wit  and  humor,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  day  and 
by  night,  his  talents,  his  property — ^the  whole  man — were  devoted 
to  bring  about  the  time  when  men  shall  learn  war  no  more  for 
ever. 

William  Ladd  commenced  his  Peace  career  in  contending  against 
unntctsaary  war.  His  first  efforts  were  to  show  the  evils  of  fight- 
ing, and  the  misery  which  came  in  its  train.  He  was  then  op^ 
posed  to  all  war,  except  those  strictly  for  self-defence.  As  he 
advanced  in  his  career,  he  became  nltra^  as  the  world  terms  it. 
Many  years  before  bis  death  he  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  a 
Christian  could  never  fight — ^that  the  command,  '^  love  your  ene-^ 
mies,"  was  fixed,  inexorable^-that  the  evils  resulting  from  sub« 
mission  to  injury  never  could  come  up,  in  magnitude  or  amount, 
to  the  evils  of  mutual  aggression  and  mutual  slaughter. 

We  do  not  here  undertake  to  defend  or  support  the  position  of 
William  Ladd ;  nor  would  we  assert  that  his  labors  have  infused 
his  "  nhraisms"  through  the  mass.  But  we  know  that  there  are 
thousands  in  the  country,  hundreds  in  every  city  of  the  land,  who 
are  thus  ultra — that  there  is  not  a  village  in  New  England  which 
has  not  its  advocates  for  Peace  to  this  full  extent.  Nor  does  the 
idea  of  national  non-resistance  now  strike  the  public  mind  with 
fhe  aqieci  of  utter  folly  which  it  once  did.    If  the  public  tone 
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rites  not  up  to  it,  there  is  not  so  great  a  distanee  as  to  make  a 
harsh  discord  upon  the  ear.  But  the  great,  the  undoubted  good 
which  has  been  accomplished,  is  the  damping  down  of  the  martial^ 
spirit,  by  setting  deeds  of  blood  in  their  true  light, — the  turning 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  means  of  avoiding  war,  and 
proving  the  necessity  there  is  of  some  radical  change  in  the  man* 
ner  of  settling  national  disputes. 

William  Ladd  died  at  Portsmouth  suddenly,  April  Sth,  1841, 
the  very  evening  he  arrived  there  to  join  his  family,  after  his  long 
and  toilsome  journey  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  he  had 
exhausted  his  whole  strength  by  his  labors  of  love.  He  remarked 
to  a  friend  that  he  had  made  his  last  eflort,  and  that  he  was  re*, 
turning  home  to  die.  He  was  right ;  God  had  called  him,  and  be 
quietly  and  calmly  took  bis  leave  of  earthly  things.  His  remains 
are  buried  at  Portsmouth.  Over  his  grave  a  marble  monument 
has  been  erected  by  the  Peace  Society,  bearing  this  simple  in- 
■cription: 

WILLIAM  LADD, 

Born  Mat  10th,  1778. 

Died  April  9th,    1841. 

Aged  63. 

Blened  are  the  Pesee-Makers,  for  thoy  shall  bo  called 

the  Children  of  God. 


THE  ODES  OF  SAPPHO. 

L 
Ode  to  Venus. 


IftHORTAL  Venus !  child  of  Jove !  to  thee  T  lowly  bend ! 
Stoop  thou,  enthroned  in  pomp  above,  to  be  a  mortars  frilend ! 
Deign,  sweet  iorentress  of  iore^s  snares,  to  free  my  anxious  sool,^ 
From  all  its  myriad  wasting  cares  and  merciless  control 

If  ever  thou  hast  beard  my  prayer,  my  passionate  appeal. 
And  kindly  leA  the  upper  air,  to  ward  my  threatened  weal, 
Come  tbou  and  be  my  welcome  guest,  and  hear  my  proffered  row, 
If  thoii  wonUst  make  thy  servant  blest,  bright  one,  be  near  rae  now  I 
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Oh,  come  and  ease  a  heart  that  bleeds,  as  once  to  my  abode, 
Prawn  by  the  swift- winged  sparrow-steeds,  adown  hearen's  star-pared  road, 
I  saw  thee,  car-borne,  queen  of  mirih,  with  pitying  look  draw  nigh, 
While  waved  its  wing  aboye  the  earth  each  courser  balanced  high. 

A  smile  was  on  thy  visage  fair,  as  thou  didst  ask  what  wo 

Had  called  thee  from  thy  native  air,  to  visit  me  below ; 

And  what  my  soul  did  most  desire,  wrapped  in  its  phrensy  strong ; 

What  youth  I  burned  with  love  to  fire — '*  who,  Sappho,  does  thee  wrong  ?*' 

**  What  though  he  fly  thy  passion  wild,  he  soon  shall  follow  thee ; 
What  though  he  scorn  thy  gifts,  my  child,  the  giver  he  shall  be ; 
The  heart  that  shuns  this  love  of  thine,  for  thee  shall  hotly  bum, 
Although,  perchance,  it  vainly  pine  for  kindness  in  return !" 

Praw  nigh  once  more,  O  goddess  fair,  0  visit  me  again. 

And  free  my  soul  from  every  care,  and  every  woful  pain ; 

Whate'er  I  pant  for,  give  to  me  I  be  not  one  joy  denied ! 

And  deign  my  shield,  great  queen,  to  be — my  champion  and  my  guide! 


n. 

To  A  GlHL. 
9*lvtrmt  ftoi  Kflvof  loos  9toXotv% 

Blest  as  the  blessed  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  sitteth  close  to  thee, 
Who  listens  to  the  impassioned  flow 
Of  thy  words,  so  sweetly  low ; 
Who  gazes  on  thy  smiles  full  well, 
And  bears  thy  laughter's  winning  spell. 

Ah  me !  'twas  this  with  subtle  art 

Brought  misery  to  my  throbbing  heart ; 

At  this,  my  trembling  Jips  are  dumb ; 

My  palsied  tongue  is  dry  and  numb ; 

Strange  fires  throughout  my  body  steal; 

My  aching  eyes  no  sight  reveal ; 

My  ears  with  echoing  sounds  are  filled ; 

My  frame  with  fearful  damps  is  chilled } 

I  grow  with  thickening  tremors  weak  \ 

A  grassy  hue  o'erspreads  my  cheek ; 

I  gasp  for  breath, — life  seems  to  fly, — 

I  melt  away,^I  die !  I  die ! 

Chasles  T.  Coironosi. 
ftaw  Bbbtobb,  Mtam, 
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THE   STARS  THAT  HAVE  SET  IN  tHE  NINETEENTH 

CENTUKY. 

No.    L — fiTBON. 

Though  the  works  of  Lord  Byron  afbrd  matter  for  speculation 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  yet  the  examination  is  not  un- 
attended by  pain.  We  look  into  the  depths  of  his  poetry,  or  rather 
of  his  heart  (for  it  is  that  he  lays  bare  before  us),  with  something 
of  the  same  kind  of  feelings  with  which  a  traveller  may  be  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and 
look  down  into  the  gulf  beneath :  we  experience  the  same  mingled 
emotions  of  awe,  terror,  and  curiosity. 

Byron  was  the  grandest  of  egotists.  He  carried  this  to  a  pitch 
of  poetic  sublimity.  Self  supplied  to  him  the  place  of  all  things  \ 
of  name,  and  home,  and  country  ;  of  law,  of  love,  of  religion  \  of 
friends,  of  kindred,  of  mankind.  It  was  to  him  all  in  all.  It  was 
at  once  his  subject  and  his  inspiration.  He  seemed  through  it 
to  enjoy  a  kind  of  double  existence  j — ^his  egotism  being  so  in- 
tense that  it  enabled  him  to  go  out  of  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
communing  with  and  contemplating  himself.  The  abstract  idea  of 
Self  seemed  to  have  grown  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength,  till  he  not  only  filled  his  own  imagination,  but 
(as  it  appeared  to  his  morbid  and  over-active  faculties)  the  whole 
universe.  It  was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts.  It  followed 
him  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places :  sometimes  like  a  guardian 
angel — nu>re  frequently  like  a  haunting  demon — ^but  always  with 
its  feet  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  its  head  above  the  clouds. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  was  something  of  bodily  as 
well  as  mental  disease  in  all  this.  Perhaps  we  most  of  us  remem- 
ber to  have  felt,  in  those  feverish  dreams  which  sometimes  occur 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  a  sensation  as  if  we  were  growing 
too  large  for  the  bed,  and  even  for  the  chamber,  in  which  we  are 
lying.  Lord  Byron  seemed  so  little  able  or  willing  to  struggle 
against  this  morbid  feeling,  that  it  was  feared  by  many  of  his 
friends  that  he  would,  some  day,  fancy  himself  too  large  for  the 
globe  on  which  he  lived,  so  as  to  be  afraid  to  stand  up  and  look 
about  him,  lest  he  should  topple  over  the  side  of  it !  He  at  last 
woke  up  from  the  dream  to  find  that  one  human  being  can  be 
greater  than  another  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  wiser,  and  better, 
and  happier. 

A  truly  great  poet  should  resemble  that  fabled  creature  whick 
Vol.  X.,  No.  XLV.— 29 
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is  said  to  take  ita  color  from  that  of  the  object  on  which  it  looks ; 
for  ever  changing  itself  with  its  change  of  place.  Such  waa  the 
character  of  Shakspeare's  genius.  He  seemed  to  have  no  persona! 
identity  at  all.  Such  is  not  Byron's ;  but  directly  the  reverse.  It 
casts  the  hue  of  its  own  thoughts  and  feelings  on  everything  that 
comes  within  the  reach  of  its  ken ;  so  that  nothing  but  itself  can 
be  permanent.  Beauty  and  deformity,  truth  and  falsehood,  virtue 
and  vice,  become  mutually  and  alternately  their  opposites  r  they 
are  something,  or  anything,  or  nothing,  just  as  it  oray  happen. 

If  this  is  fatal  to  the  very  highest  kind  of  poetry,  it  gives  ns 
something  in  its  place  which  is  deeply  amd  fearfully  interesting. 
If  it  does  not  enlarge  and  exalt  the  mind,  at  least  it  stirs  and  agi- 
tates it.  If  it  cannot  lighten  the  burden  of  our  humanity,  at  least 
it  teaches  us  to  bear  it  with  a  proud  and  indignant  patience.  If 
it  does  not  impel  us  to  deserve  and  obtain  the  love  and  respect 
of  our  fellow-beings,  at  least  it  enables  us  to  scorn  and  contemn 
them.  If  it  has  not  the  power  to  bear  the  soul  upward  on  '^  aira 
from  heaven,"  at  least  it  can  hurl  and  hurry  it  along  on  "  blasts 
from  hell."  In  short,  if  it  cannot  help  us  to  be  good  and  happy,  at 
least  it  can  teach  us  to  gloat  over  and  glory  in  our  guilt  and  mis- 
ery. And  all  this  certain  parts  of  Byron's  poetry  do—all  this  and 
a  great  deal  more  :  at  least  for  a  certain  time.  Whether  or  not 
other  qualities  of  it  compensate  for  and  counteract  this,  is  another 
question.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  adapted  so  to  do  ^ 
which  is,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  demanded.  Upon  the  whole, 
a  sound  and  well-regulated  spirit  may  find  in  Byron's  poetry  a 
perpetual  source  of  the  profoundest  meditations  on  the  mora) 
nature  of  man,  and  the  loftiest  aspirations  as  to  his  final  hopes  and 
destinies.  All  this  may  be  found  in  it  \  but  it  makes  one  tremble 
to  think  how  seldom  it  is  found.  One  thing  is  certain,  however  $ 
that  Byron's  poetry  will  not  be  read  for  mere  amusement.  It 
must  and  will  be  doing  either  good  or  harm.  It  cannot  exist  in  a 
state  of  inactivity. 

In  saying  that  sblp  is  Bjrron's  snbjeet  and  inspiration,  the 
reader  must  not  suppose  ns  to  mean  that  this  is  actually  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  poetry.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  en- 
deavoring to  give  others  a  vivid  and  distinct  idea  of  any  subject 
which  they  have  never  yet  contemplated,  it  is  not  only  allowable, 
but  even  necessary,  to  exaggerate  the  distinguishing  features  of 
it,  in  order  to  impress  them  in  particular  upon  the  mind.  For  how 
else  can  words  hope  to  supply  the  place  of  things  %  How  else  can 
shadows  represent  realities  \  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  above 
is  the  grand  characteristic  of  his  poetry ;  that  in  which  it  dififers 
from  all  other  poetry — the  pervading  and  dominating  spirit  of  it» 
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But  tliis  qaalky  is  accompanied  by  numerous  others,  which,  though 
they,  as  it  were,  choose  to  act  in  subservience  to  this  one,  are  yet 
highly  valuable  in  themselves,  and  without  which  his  writings 
would  not  be  poetry  at  all.  Any  one  of  moderate  acquirements, 
and  in  the  habit  of  arranging  his  thoughts  in  metrical  language, 
may  describe  strongly  what  he  feels  strongly :  we  speak  of  actual 
feeling  arising  out  of  actual  circumstances.  But  this  will  not  be 
poetry,  however  strange  and  romantic  the  circumstances  may  be, 
or  however  powerful  the  emotions  arising  out  of  them ;  though  it 
may  become  so,  by  being  passionately  blended  and  interfused  with 
the  sublime  or  beautiful  imagery  of  external  nature,  the  workings 
of  the  imagination,  or  the  play  of  the  fancy.  And  this  is  what 
Byron  has  done  for  his  own  thoughts  and  feeling^.  They,  and 
they  only,  are  (in  the  language  of  a  sister  art)  his  theme  ;  which, 
through  whatever  varicUiont  it  may  run,  is  always  to  be  traced 
and  distinguished.  It  is  as  if  a  musical  composer  should,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  hit  upon  a  melody  which  takes  such 
entire  hold  and  possession  of  his  imagination  and  his  heart,  that 
he  unconsciously  makes  it  the  subject  of  all  his  future  works.  It 
may  be  more  or  less  apparent  in  some  parts  of  them  than  in 
others ;  but  there  it  U  in  all. 

Take  an  example  —  the  first  that  occurs  to  us  —  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  poet  blends  himself  with  Nature,  and,  as  it  were, 
melu  himself  into  poetry.  His  chief  work,  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Childe  Harold,  is  nothing  more  than  an  account  of  his  own  trav- 
els, and  his  reflections  arising  from  the  objects  presented  to  his 
observation  during  the  course  of  them.  The  Third  Canto  opens 
at  sea.  The  traveller,  awaking  from  a  dream  of  the  home  which 
he  has  just  quitted,  finds  himself 

"  Once  more  upon  the  waters !    Yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bouTid  beneath  me,  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider  /" 

What  a  sublime  piece  of  egotism  is  here  1  as  if  the  mighty 
waters  were  conscious  of  who  was  upon  them ;  as  if  there  were 
a  community  of  feeling  between  him  and  the  multitudinous 
ocean !  This  is  an  example  of  precisely  what  we  mean,  when 
we  say  that  self  was  Lord  Byron's  subject  and  his  inspiration. 

Though  almost  all  Byron's  poems  have  something  of  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  though  the  most  characteristic  of  them  all  is  a 
drama,  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  yet  the  genius  of 
the  poet  himself  has  always  been  considered  by  critics  as  essen- 
tially undramatic :  in  fact,  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  reflections, 
descriptions,  etc.,  which  occur  in  his  writings,  is  true  in  a  still 
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more  striking  degree  of  his  delineations  of  character.  So  far 
from  being  able  to  go  out  of  himself  (except  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  above),  he  seemed  to  be  compelled,  by  a  necessity  of 
his  nature,  to  infuse  his  own  individual  soul  into  every  charac- 
ter, which,  in  his  capacity  of  a  poet,  he  created.  So  that,  in- 
stead of  possessing  any  distinctive  qualities  of  their  own,  they 
think,  feel,  talk,  and  act  just  as  he  would  have  thought,  and  felt, 
and  talked,  and  acted,  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  subject  of  Manfred  is  something  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  chosen  by  two  celebrated  German  poets  to  concentrate 
and  pour  forth  all  their  powers  upon.  The  scene  is  laid  among 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Manfred  is  a  Swiss  nobleman, 
who  is  represented  as  having  committed  some  fearful  and  myste- 
rious crime  which  is  only  hinted  at,  and,  being  perpetually  haunt- 
ed by  the  remembrance  of  it,  he  seeks  a  remedy  and  a  refuge 
from  the  hell  of  his  own  thoughts  in  a  forbidden  search  into  the 
hidden  secrets  of  Nature  :  till  at  length,  by  mingled  study  and 
penance,  he  has  obtained  a  sovereign  mastery  over  all  the  powers 
of  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  the  spirits  which  represent 
them.  The  drama  opens  just  as  he  is  about  to  put  to  the  test 
this  fatal  acquirement.  The  scene  is  in  a  chamber  of  his  own 
eastle  at  midnight.  Manfred  is  discovered,  by  the  light  of  a 
single  lamp,  breathing  forth  a  deep  and  solemn  dirge  over  his 
dead  happiness,  and  the  total  and  absolute  desolation  which  has 
surrounded  him  since  the  commission  of  the  crime  to  which  he 
alludes.  As  the  clock  strikes  midnight,  he  proceeds  to  his  task 
of  calling  up  the  *^  spirits  of  the  unbounded  universe.'*  He  ad- 
jures them  first  by  ^'the  written  charm,"  which  gives  him  power 
upon  them  ;  but  they  do  not  come :  then  by  the  name  and  attri- 
butes of  him  who  is  chief  among  them ;  but  still  they  refuse  to 
appear :  in  an  agony  of  impatient  indignation  he  is  forced  at  last 
to  compel  them  by  the  curse  that  is  upon  his  own  soul  —  and  then 
they  obey  him !  What  is  this,  but  a  sublime  identification  of  the 
poet  himself  with  the  united  Spirit  of  the  Universe  1  What,  but 
a  reflection  of  his  own  fierce  and  stubborn  nature  —  his  own  un- 
conquerable will — unconquerable  but  by  the  absolute  necessity 
of  his  destiny,  which  lies  like  a  curse  upon  him  V  The  poet  puts 
himself  in  the  place  of  these  spirits,  and  will  not  yield  to  any 
power  less  peremptory  than  that  which  he  attaches  to  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  destiny  itself,  and  even  that  must  come  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  curse  I  That  this  is  not  too  fanciful  a  view  of  the 
subject,  is  confirmed  by  what  follows  in  the  same  scene  ;  and  also 
by  what  these  spirits  themselves  say  of  Manfred  afterward,  or  of 
Byron,  which  is  the  same,  —  for  there  is  no  separating  this  poet 
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from  any  of  his  heroes,  as  it  regards  abstraet  character.  In  a 
most  extraordinary  scene  in  the  hall  of  Arimanes,  one  of  the 
spirits,  witnessing  the  torture  of  Manfred,  and  how  he  makes 
them  "  tributary  to  his  will,"  exclaims, 

"  Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  haye  made 
An  awful  spirit." 

He  teas  one,  as  it  was. 

But  to  return.  At  this  last  adjuration,  a  large  star  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  the  voices  of  seven  spirits  are  suc- 
cessively, and  at  last  collectively  heard,  offering  him  their  obe- 
dience. To  their  demands  as  to  what  he  seeks,  his  reply  is  in 
the  word  <*  Forgetfulness."  They  ask,  of  what  1  ''  Of  that  which 
is  within  me — Read  it  there."  They  offer  him  all  positive  pow- 
ers and  attributes  that  he  can  ask  —  but  this  they  have  not.  Still 
his  reiterated  demand  is  ^^  Oblivion,  self-oblivion."  But  they 
have  it  not ;  and  he  indignantly  dismisses  them ;  first,  however, 
desiring  to  behold  them  face  to  face.  They  reply  that  they  have 
no  visible  forms,  but  will  appear  in  any  form  that  he  may  pre- 
scribe. He  will  not  prescribe  a  form  ;  for  to  him  all  are  alike 
hideous  or  beautiful ;  but  he  bids  the  most  powerful  among  them 
appear  at  once.  The  spirit  then  arrays  itself  in  the  form  of  Man* 
fre(Ps  own  thoughts  —  appearing  as  Astarte !  This  is  exceedingly 
subtle  ;  but  it  is  the  subtlety,  not  of  nature,  but  of  passion,  brood- 
ing over  its  own  morbid  abstractions.  Manfred  attempts  to 
clasp  the  figure  ;  it  vanishes,  and  he  falls  senseless ;  and  then  a 
voice  is  heard,  pronouhcing  an  incantation  or  curse,  with  which 
the  scene  closes.  This  curse  is  another  most  striking  and  fear- 
ful exemplification  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Lord  Byron's 
genius.  It  is  not  at  all  appropriate,  or  even  intelligible,  in  the 
place  which  it  occupies ;  but  taken  as  a  poetical  confession  of  the 
mysterious  agency  which  the  blended  powers  of  external  nature, 
society,  and  his  own  diseased  thoughts  have  exerted  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  himself,  it  becomes  intensely  interesting.  View- 
ing it  in  this  light,  we  take  this  incantation  to  be,  as  a  detached 
piece,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  of  any  that  occur 
in  all  his  works. 

The  second  scene  is  upon  the  mountain  of  the  Zungfrau,  where 
Manfred  is  discovered  alone,  pouring  forth  the  wailing  of  his 
bleeding  and  bafiled  spirit.  The  last  scene  had  exhibited  the  la- 
bors of  long  years  of  penance  and  study,  turned,  in  a  moment, 
into  dust  and  ashes.  He  finds  that  his  spells  are  powerless,  ex- 
cept to  give  him  all  that  he  does  not  want;  so  that  even  the  des- 
perate hope  which  had  accompanied  his  quest  after  superhuman 
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aid  has  now  left  him,  and  he  is  more  utterly  desolate  than  ever. 
Ahaadoning,  and  therefore  abandoned  by,  Hearen,  it  is  in  vain 
that  he  flies  to  Nature.  She  cannot  help  him.  ^'  My  mother 
earth !"  he  exclaims, 

"And  thou  fresh  breaking  day,  and  yon,  ye  moantains! 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?    I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  aud  unto  all 
Art  a  delight— thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart" 

And  again, — 

"  Beautiful ! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world  !** 

Alas  for  him !  he  sees  how  beautiful  it  all  is ;  but  he  can  never 
again  feel  it.  In  this  agony  of  spirit  he  calls  upon  the  surround- 
ing ice*crags  and  avalanches  to  fall  and  crush  him  ;  and  at  last 
determines  to  seek  the  boon  of  ^'  Forgetful ness"  in  the  only  re* 
gion  which  he  has  left  unexplored  —  that  of  death.  But  while  he 
is  in  the  act  of  throwing  himself  from  the  clifT,  a  chamois-hunter 
appears  and  prevents  him,  and  they  descend  the  mountain  together* 
The  first  two  scenes  of  the  second  act  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
passionate  blendings  of  the  spirit  of  the  poet  with  the  influences 
of  the  external  world ;  while  Manfred,  by  a  fine  creative  act 
of  the  imaginative  will,  is  supposed  to  call  up  before  him,  in 
bodily  form,  a  beautiful  female,  whose  aid  he  appears  to  seek, 
while  he  knows  that  it  cannot  avail  him.  These  scenes  are  filled 
with  the  most  splendid  descriptions  of  mountain  and  valley  see* 
nery,  mixed  with  the  profoundest  reflections  on  the  nature  of  the 
aafierer's  mental  malady,  and  the  most  subtle  developments  of  its 
eauses  and  effects.  At  length,  growing  sick  and  sated  of  this 
colloquy  with  anything  but  his  own  thoughts,  he  dismisses  the 
Spirit  of  the  Alps,  and  descends  again  into  himself ;  and  the  scene 
closes  with  his  determination  to  try  the  last  resource  of  his  art, 
and  call  up  the  dead.  The  scene  immediately  following  this  con* 
aists  of  some  fantastic  and  incoherent  writing,  which  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Destinies,  who  attend  on  Arimanes,  prince  of 
the  Earth  and  Air,  as  he  is  called.  This  scene  is  most  strangely 
disfigured  by  some  political  allusions,  and  is  altogether  misplaced 
and  gratuitous.  But  the  second  act  is  closed  by  a  scene  which  is 
by  far  the  finest  in  the  drama.  It  takes  place  in  the  hall  of  Ari- 
manes, who  is  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  subject 
qiirits,  who  are  employed  in  singing  hymns  of  praise  and  homage 
to  him.  The  Destinies,  and  Nemesis  herself,  are  then  introduced, 
worshipping  and  glorifying  him  i  thus  swelling  and  aggrandizing 
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in  OUT  own  imaginations  the  idea  of  his  boandless  power,  in  order 
to  enhance  that  of  Manfred  —  which,  as  it  appears  afterward,  is 
still  deeper  and  more  resistless.  Manfred  now  enters,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  assembled  spirits,  refuses  to  bow  down  before 
their  Lord  and  Matter.  After  a  sublime  colloquy  between  him 
and  the  Destinies,  the  first  of  whom  claims  him  as  her  own,  and 
offers  to  protect  him  from  the  indignation  of  the  rest,  he  speaks 
the  purport  of  his  errand,  and  bids  them  ^'  call  up  the  dead  —  call 
up  Astarte.'*  Nemesis  demands  to  know  if  it  is  the  will  of  Ari* 
manes  that  the  wishes  of  Manfred  shall  be  complied  with.  Ari- 
manes  answers  ^'  Yea."  (This  one  word,  and  ^*  Spirit,  obey  this 
sceptre !"  are  all  that  Arimanes  utters  during  the  whole  scene.) 
Nemesis  then  pronounces  a  spell,  and  the  phantom  of  Astarte 
rises,  and  stands  in  the  midst.  Manfred  looks  at  her  for  an  in- 
stant ;  but  is  so  overpowered  by  passion  and  remorse  that  he  can- 
not speak  to  her ;  and  he  bids  them  command  her  to  speak.  Now 
follows  what  seems  to  be  the  aim  and  consummation  of  this  won- 
derful scene. 

MEUESIS. 

**  63r  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  enthrall'd  thee, 
Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 
And  those  who  have  called  thee! 

MANFRED. 

She  is  silent. 
And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answered. 

VEUBSUk 

My  power  extends  no  further.    Prince  of  Air ! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone — Command  her  voice. 

ABIUANES. 

Spirit f  obey  this  sceptre  ! 

KEHESXS. 

Silent  still! 
She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.    Mortal !  thy  'quest  is  vain, 
And  we  are  baffled  also." 

At  this  Manfred  himself  addresses  her  in  a  long  speech,  every 
line  of  which  beams  forth  the  most  resplendent  beauties,  and  at 
every  pause  the  most  affecting  and  pathetic  effect  is  produced  by 
the  reiteration  of  the  words,  *'  Speak  to  me  I"  At  length  he  stops, 
and  The  Phantom  Speaks  !  -^  Hark  I  the  host  of  associations  which 
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are  here  clnstered  round  our  ideas  of  the  triumphant  power  of 
mere  human  love !  Polluted  and  guilty  as  it  is  in  this  instance, 
it  is  stronger  than  anything,  or  than  all  things  hesides  $  it  accom- 
plishes what  nothing  else  could!  Astarte  repeats  Manfred's 
name  —  pronounces  a  few  words  predicting  his  death  on  the  mor* 
row,  and  then  hids  him  "  farewell !''  He  entreats  for  one  word 
more,  to  know  if  they  shall  meet  again,  and  if  he  is  forgiven:  bat 
she  only  reiterates  her  "  farewell !"  At  length,  no  longer  able  to 
control  the  flood  of  passion  that  is  within  him,  he  dares  to  ask  if 
she  still  loves  him  ?  At  that  the  phantom  pronounces  his  name, 
and  vanishes  —  Nemesis  tells  him  that  her  words  will  be  fulfilled 
—and  he  returns  to  the  earth. 

The  remainder  of  the  drama,  until  the  last  scene,  is  occupied 
by  Manfred's  preparation  for  his  predicted  death,  and  by  a  reluc- 
tant but  respectful  conference  with  the  Abbot  of  a  neighboring 
convent,  who,  led  by  the  repents  that  are  abroad,  comes  to  try  to 
reconcile  him — 

*^  With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to  Heaven." 

The  Abbot's  interference  is  calmly  and  firmly  rejected,  and  after 
pouring  forth  a  solemn  and  majestic  farewell  hymn  to  the  setting 
sun,  he  retires  to  the  interior  of  a  lonely  tower  at  some  distance 
from  his  castle,  to  wait  the  final  consummation.  Here,  at  the 
very  moment  that  his  life  is  beginning  to  ebb  from  him,  the  Abbot 
again  enters,  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  save  the 
noble  sufferer.  Manfred  in  vain  warns  the  holy  father  to  retire ; 
and  he  directs  his  attention  to  a  dusky  and  indistinct  figure,  which 
at  this  moment  rises  from  out  the  earth ;  and  which  both  Man- 
fred and  the  Abbot  question  as  to  the  purport  of  its  mission.  Its 
reply  is  to  Manfred  —  '^  Come !  come !  'tis  time  I"  The  rest  of 
this  noble  scene,  till  the  death  of  Manfred,  is  in  exact  keeping, 
both  in  thought  and  execution,  with  that  in  the  hall  of  Arimanes. 
Manfred,  though  from  the  prediction  of  Astarte  he  knows  that  his 
death-hour  is  at  hand,  indignantly  denies  and  contemns  the  claim 
and  power  of  the  fiend ;  who  then  calls  upon  a  host  of  his  fellows. 
But  Manfred  spurns,  scorns,  and  defies  them  all.  And  at  last, 
after  fruitless  endeavors  to  induce  him  to  resign  himself  to  them, 
they  disappear  :  thus  implying  and  confessing  that  they  have  no 
power  upon  him,  and  never  had.  Manfred  then  takes  the  hand 
of  the  Abbot,  and  expires ;  thus,  by  his  last  action,  betraying  a 
faint  glimpse  of  hope  in  the  midst  of  his  despair.  And  here  the 
drama  closes. 

When  we  think  of  the  intense  and  absorbing  sense  of  moral 
power  which  pervades  and  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  drama — 
the  highly  poetical  and  imaginative  bodying  fordi  of  the  invisible 
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attributes  and  iafluences  of  the  visible  world  as  they  affeet  the 
soul  of  man — the  resplendent  beauties  of  some  of  the  descriptions 
of  eiternal  nature — the  deep  pathos  and  the  devouring  passion, 
we  can  hardly  find  language  sufficiently  strong  to  express  the 
awe  and  admiration  we  feel  for  the  mind  which  could  produce 
this  and  the  other  works  of  Lord  Byron :  for  whatever  is  true 
of  this,  applies  in  a  great  degree  to  them ;  except,  that  here  the 
passion  is  of  a  more  imaginative  character,  and  the  views  of  the 
moral  nature  and  destines  of  man  are  more  exalted  and  ennobling; 
while  in  his  other  works  there  is  more  variety,  vividness,  and  reality. 

Certaioly  the  reach  of  Lord  Byron's  imagination  is  limited ; 
but  within  the  range  of  those  limits  its  power  is  absolute  and  en- 
tire. He  seems  to  have  as  much  imagination,  in  point  of  quaiu 
tity — if  the  word  may  be  used — as  is  usually  allotted  to  a  great 
poet ;  but  he  has  chosen  to  condense  it  into  a  smaller  compass 
than  great  poets  have  usually  done  ;  so  that,  perhaps,  it  has  a  more 
intense  power,  within  its  own  sphere,  than  was  ever  possessed  by 
any  human  being.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  like  the  sun's 
rays  collected  by  a  magnifying  lens,  while  his  imagination  illnmi- 
nates,  it  is  too  apt  to  scorch  and  consume  all  that  comes  within 
the  range  of  its  influence. 

Something  like  the  foregoing  may  also  be  said  of  all  Lord  By- 
ron's other  poetical  qualities  and  attributes  —  of  his  fancy,  his 
sensibility,  his  knowledge  both  of  human  nature  and  of  books, 
bis  taste,  his  judgment,  and  even  his  desire  after  fame  and  popu- 
larity. He  possesses  all  these  in  an  eminent  degree :  but  they 
have  all  received  a  color  or  a  bias  from  his  personal  character, 
and  the  habits  of  his  early  life  before  he  became  a  poet.  I  mean 
that  they  have  received  this  color  and  bias,  in  a  degree  that  may 
be  traced — or  rather  that  cannot  be  concealed — through  all  their 
forms  and  operations.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary, and  perhaps  unfair,  to  notice  it  at  all ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  this  must  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  mental  powers 
and  qualities  of  all  of  ns :  and  particularly  of  poets.  But  in  no 
other  poets  are  these  effects  apparent  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree.  In  others  they  may  be  discovered ;  but  in  him  they  ob- 
trude themselves,  and  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Lord  Byron's  fancy  is  active  as  that  of  other  poets  ;  but  if  it 
sometimes  ranges  among  flowers, — like  the  bee  collecting  sweets 
from  them,  or,  like  the  butterfly,  flutters  its  harlequin-colored 
wings  in  the  sunshine, — its  most  cherished  employment  is,  like 
the  serpent,  to  convert  the  sweets  of  those  very  same  flowers, 
and  the  vital  warmth  of  that  same  sunshine,  into  deadly  poison, 
and  to  vent  it  upcf&  the  bosom  that  gives  it  shelter.    His  sensibll- 
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hy  has  the  same  fatal  facility  in  converting  goodness  and  beauty 
into  their  opposites ;  or  rather,  in  choosing  to  recognise  and  to 
appropriate  only  those  opposites.  In  its  wanderings  through  na- 
ture, if  it  cannot  close  its  perceptions  to  the  qualities  of  the  rose 
and  the  violet,  it  passes  them  over,  and  settles  upon  the  deadly 
night-shade.  In  its  communion  with  humanity,  if  it  sometimes 
suffers  itself  to  be  led  astray  into  the  bright  regions  of  joy,  its  home 
is  elsewhere.  Its  common  breath  is  "  a  sigh  which  it  would  (not) 
stifle," — its  nourishment,  its  tears, — its  music,  groans  and  impre- 
cations,— the  temple  of  its  worship,  a  dungeon, — and  its  chosen 
dwelling-place,  a  broken  heart.  And  so  it  was  with  all  the  other 
poetical  qualities  of  this  extraordinary  man.  His  whole  genius, 
mighty  as  it  was,  seemed  to  have  been  totally  perverted  by  the 
unhappy  circumstances  of  his  early  Kfe.  From  the  brightness 
of  her  visage,  the  majesty  of  her  port,  the  wings  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, and  the  super-human  power  of  her  voice,  we  are  at  once 
convinced  that  his  muse  is  an  angel ;  yet  still  there  is  something 
pervading  the  whole  of  these  attributes,  which  tells  us  with  equal 
certainty  that  they  belong  to  a  fallen  angel. 

Comparisons  are  instituted  for  the  sake  of  likeness  or  of  unlike- 
ness ;  both  these  causes  render  Cowper  and  Byron  fit  parallels. 
There  are  no  two  incomparable  poets  who  may  be  so  well  com- 
pared together  as  these.  Cowper  was  the  first  and  the  founder  of 
a  school,  of  which  Byron  was  the  last  and  the  confounder.  The 
first  broke  the  fetters  of  formality  and  the  swathings  of  exact 
cadence  and  rhythmus,  and  the  last  ran  riot  in  a  licentious  ex- 
cess of  liberty.  From  the  publication  of  "  The  Traveller,"  and 
"  The  Deserted  ViUage,"  till  the  publication  of  "  The  Task,'* 
poetry  was  altogether  a  thing  of  words ;  the  jingle  of  cadence 
had  lulled  passion  to  sleep.  Dryden,  Pope,  'and  their  followers 
had  coined  a  vast  mintage  of  poetical  expression,  so  that  any  one 
with  a  moderate  ear,  or  a  tolerable  memory,  could  write  a  very 
pretty  poem — a  poem  bearing  as  much  relation  to  poetry,  as 
school-boy  verses  Vear  to  the  inspiration  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 
The  writers  of  poems  had  no  temptation  to  think  or  to  feel — 
they  found  a  veil  of  precomposed  words  cast  over  every  object 
in  the  natural  world,  and  over  every  emotion  or  feeling  in  the 
moral  world.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  fields,  groves,  rocks, 
rivers,  seas,  and  mountains,  were  stuck  all  over  with  epithets,  so 
that  even  a  poet's  eye  could  not  see  them  in  their  naked  beauty,  and 
the  poet's  heart  had  not  passion  enough  to  shake  off  these  dull, 
cold  ornaments : — 

The  poets  had  pawed  the  silver  moon, 

Till  they'd  made  it  as  dull  as  a  pewttr  spoon. 
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That  also  was  it  with  all  the  passions  and  emotioflis  of  the  mind  ; 
they  had  their  established  language,  which  had  been  poetical 
when  original,  and  the  result  of  feeling,  but  which  became  pro- 
saic and  flat,  when  used  by  heartless  imitators.  Melody  and 
commonplace  had  smothered  poetry  till  Cowper  felt,  thought,  and 
^ave  his  feelings  and  thoughts  to  the  world,  with  a  passion  and 
hold  sincerity  that  broke  up  the  icy  smoothness  of  melodious  and 
monotonous  versification.  That  which  Cowper  began,  Byron  has 
completed.  Before  Cowper,  there  was  none  like  unto  him ;  since 
Byron,  there  has  been  none  like  unto  him. 

Cowper  and  Byron  may  be  compared  together  for  the  similarity 
of  their  inspirations ;  they  both  wrote  from  their  own  feelings, 
and  their  personal  history  makes  g^eat  part  of  the  interest  of 
their  verse.  Cowper^s  poems  require  for  their  elucidation  a 
knowledge  of  him  who  wrote  them ;  they  receive  a  light  of  illus- 
tration and  beauty  from  knowing  the  susceptibility  of  mind  which 
gave  them  being.  They  are  not  composed  of  coldly  artificial 
tears,  or  compacted  with  unfeit  smiles,  but  there  is  a  sweet  sin- 
•cerity  in  their  sadness,  and  there  is  a  real  sunshine  of  heart  in 
their  gayer  and  lighter  forms.  He  has  given  voice  to  some  of  the 
finest  and  kindest  thoughts  that  belong  to  humanity,  and  has 
ahown  what  sweetness  may  be  wrung  from  fancy  by  the  pressure 
•of  sorrow.  In  like  manner,  when  '*  Childe  Harold"  burst  upon  the 
world,  it  was  as  the  opening  of  a  human  bosom,  the  living  anato- 
my of  the  human  heart.  It  waited  not  for  the  coldness  of  com- 
mendation, but  it  commanded  the  sympathy  of  awakened  feeling. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to  separate  the  poem  from  the 
^et.  The  poet  might  call  his  work  a  work  of  fancy,  but  the 
world  felt  that  it  must  have  been  a  work  of  feeling — of  vivid  ex- 
perience— of  a  passion  that  had  power  to  analyze  itself.  The 
work  increased  in  interest  in  proportion  as  the  world  gained 
knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the  poet  and  the  subject,  so  that  if 
'^'Childe  Harold"  was  not  Lord  Byron,  Lord  Byron  was  Chiide 
Harold,  and  that  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  The  readers  of 
Spenser's  ''Faerie  Queene,"  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  of 
Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  may  enjoy  these  poems  in  all  the 
fulness  of  their  poetical  beauty,  without  any  knowledge  or 
thought  of  the  personal  history  of  the  writers.  But  they  who  read 
''  Childe  Harold"  and  ''  The  Task"  are  interested  in  the  living 
experience  of  the  authors.  The  lives  of  Cowper  and  Byron  are 
integral  parts  of  their  works,  elucidating,  illustrating,  embellish- 
ing them  ;  they  are  so  inseparably  joined  together,  that  they  can- 
not be  contemplated  apart — their  lives  are  poetry — their  poetry 
48  life.    Hence  there  is  this  resemblance  also  between  these  two 
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writers,  that  the  readers  of  their  works  are  not  merely  readers  of 
poetry,  bat  are,  perforce,  also  etudents  of  mental  philosophy, 
drawn,  as  it  were,  by  an  irresistible  attraction  of  a  living  sympa- 
thy, to  the  stady  and  analysis  of  haman  feelings. 

Cowper  and  Byron  may  be  compared  together  for  their  mad- 
ness: and  yet  how  dissimilar  in  this*point  of  similarity*  The 
madness  of  the  one  was  religious — the  madness  of  the  other  was 
irreligious.  The  one  misapprehended  God — the  other  misappre- 
hended the  world.  The  one  thought  himself  forsaken  of  God,  yet 
did  all  he  could  to  please  and  honor  that  God  by  whom  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  have  been  forsaken.  The  other  fancied  that  the 
world  hated  him,  yet  he  did  all  that  was  in  the  power  of  his  fine 
genius  to  gain  the  applause  of  that  world,  by  which  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  despised,  and  the  good  will  of  which  he  professed  to 
hold  in  sovereign  contempt.  When  Cowper  thought  it  would  be 
impiety  in  him  to  pray,  there  was  the  sincerest  piety  in  that  thought ; 
and  when  Lord  Byron,  in  Italy  or  Greece,  spoke  or  wrote  of  him- 
self as  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  in  thought  and  person  too,  he 
was  at  that  very  moment  deriving  his  inspiration  from  England  ; 
the  promptings  of  his  muse  from  that  very  island.  His  hatred  of 
England  was  but  the  wantonness  of  his  love  toward  it.  Could  he 
in  his  heart  despise  clouds,  and  mists,  and  watery  summers,  who 
in  his  boyhood  had  roamed  over  the  heaths  of  Scotland  %  He  must 
hare  known  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  clouds  of  his  native 
clime  for  the  poetical  passion  with  which  he  could  speak  of  the 
cloudless  skies  of  Greece.  Cowper's  overflowing  of  religious 
feeling  made  him  fancy  himself  to  be  an  irreligious  person.  By- 
ron's sympathy  with  humanity  was  so  passionately  strong  thi^t  he 
imagined  that  he  hated  the  species.  When  Byron  wrote  his  epi- 
taph on  a  Newfoundland  dog,  praising  the  canine  at  the  expense 
of  the  haman  species,  his  very  vituperation  of  humanity  showed 
how  well  he  loved  his  fellow-creatures ;  he  loved  them  so  well 
that  he  was  angry  with  them  for  not  being  perfect.  Hatred  is  a 
transient  feeling ;  it  either  dies  away  in  the  cold  oblivion  of  con- 
tempt, or  turns  round  ag^in  to  the  passionate  fondness  of  love. 
He  who  cherishes  his  hatred  with  much  talk,  shows  that  he  wish- 
es to  love  what  he  professes  to  hate. 

Cowper  and  Byron  may  be  compared  together  for  the  alterna- 
tions of  gayety  and  gravity  in  their  works.  The  author  of  "  Childe 
Harold"  was  the  author  of  '^  Beppo ;''  and  the  author  of  ^'  The 
Task"  was  the  author  of  ^*  John  Gilpin."  The  prettiest  flowers 
will  sometimes  grow  upon  the  gloomiest  precipices ;  and  often- 
times from  the  lips  of  the  greatest  snfierers  will  fall  pleasant  say- 
ings and  lively  tarns  of  humor :  tears  and  smiles  may  be  as  oppo- 
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site  as  light  and  darkness ;  bat  they  alternate  as  surely  as  night 
and  day.  What  is  so  wild  as  the  laaghter  of  childhood,  and  what 
so  furious  as  its  |Missiooate  tears  1  And  poets  are  children-— 
children  from  their  warmth  of  feeling,  from  their  openness  of 
heart,  from  their  lively  susceptibility.  To  a  child,  the  world  is 
not  a  reality ;  it  is  a  poem,  a  romance,  a  fairy  tale — children  are 
poets.  That  rigidity,  which  utilitarian  folks  call  wisdom,  which 
dries  up  the  fountains  of  tears,  and  which  monotonizes  the  features 
against  the  ripple  of  a  smile,  is  the  destruction  of  all  poetry ;  for 
it  is  the  destruction  of  all  passion,  substituting  calculation  for 
impulse,  sneering  at  the  folly  of  laughter,  and  despising  the  weak- 
ness of  tears. 

Cowper  and  Byron  may  be  compared  together  for  the  power 
and  fulness  of  their  genius,  breaking  over  the  bonds  of  sectarian- 
ism, and  becoming  catholic  in  their  acceptableness  with  the  pub- 
lic. They  are  both  read  by  multitudes,  who  admire  not  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  one,  or  the  laxity  of  the  other.  In  their  opinions  they 
belonged  to  parties — in  their  genius  they  are  independent  of  and 
superior  to  party.  Cowper  was  a  religious  poet ;  but  he  is  not  ex- 
clusively the  property  of  what  is  called  the  religious  world.  By- 
ron was  not  a  particularly  religious  poet ;  but  the  religious  world 
is  not  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  his  muse.  Byron  had  a  hatred 
of  fanaticism,  and  Cowper  an  abhorrence  of  impiety :  yet,  had  the 
two  men  met,  we  may  suppose  it  possible  that  Byron  would  have 
reverenced  Cowper^s  religion,  and  that  Cowper  would  have  sym- 
pathized with  Byron's  warmth  of  feeling.  Byron  has  not  merely 
possessed  himself  of  readers  in  the  religious  world,  but  he  has 
conquered  political  party  spirit.  He  treated  royalty  with  no 
reverence ;  yet  his  readers  and  admirers  are  to  be  found  in  great 
abundance  among  Tories  as  among  the  other  political  segments  of 
the  British  population  ;  and  as  Cowper  may  be  read  and  admired 
by  many  whom  he  satirizes,  so  is  Byron  by  many  of  the  party 
whom  he  treats  with  the  bitterest  contempt. 

Cowper  and  Byron  may  be  compared  together  for  their  com- 
plete poetical  originality  and  independence.  They  did  not  wrile 
poetry  merely  because  others  had  written  before  them.  They 
wrote  their  own  poetry,  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings ;  they 
were  not  hawkers  and  pedlers  of  Brummagen  epithets ;  they  were 
not  blowers  of  bubbles,  or  spouters  of  second-hand  froth  ;  they 
wrote  as  they  would  have  written  had  nobody  ever  written  before 
them.  There  is  nothing  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  play  the 
hypocrite  as  in  poetry.  If  a  man  hath  no  heart,  not  all  the  art  in 
the  world  can  make  it  appear  that  he  has.  He  may  puff  and 
blow,  and  swagger  and  swell  \  he  may  foam  at  the  mouth,  and 
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pull  off  his  neck-cloth ;  he  may  assault  Olympus  with  high  words, 
or  storm  Parnassus  with  ranting  epithets ;  he  may  talk  of  gloomy 
and  moody,  and  scowling,  and  howling,  and  growling,  and  dash- 
fng  and  clashing,  and  raving  and  roaring ;  hut  it  will  not  do. 
Words  are  the  vehicle  of  poetry,  and  so  is  the  President's  car- 
riage the  vehicle  of  the  President ;  hut  words  are  no  more  poetry 
than  the  President's  carriage  is  the  President.  That  Byron  and 
Cowper  may  he  compared  as  originals,  is  manifest  from  the  total 
•diversity  of  their  style  and  manner  of  thought.  What  an  immense 
difference  between  the  gravity  of  Byron  and  the  gravity  of  Cow* 
per !  and  what  an  equally  immense  difference  between  their  re- 
spective gayety!  Compare  ''John  Gilpin"  to  "Don  Juan;"  and 
Cowper  seriously  regretted  that  he  had  ever  written  anything  so 
unserions  as  ''John  Gilpin ;"  but  Lord  Byron  never  regretted  that 
he  had  written  "  Don  Vuan."  In  Byron's  gravity  what  bitterness  $ 
in  Cowper's  gravity  what  sweetness !  "  The  Task"  and  "  Childe 
Harold"  were  both  the  moods  of  the  authors'  own  minds,  and  yet 
what  vastly  different  moods !  Both  wrote  from  the  pressure  of 
aorrow,  and  yet  how  different  the  characters  of  their  respective 
sorrows !  If  they  had  preconcerted  to  interest  the  world  by  dif^- 
ferent  means,  and  without  one  thought  or  sentiment  in  common, 
they  could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually !  How  like, — and 
yet  how  unlike !  So  they  are  compared,  because  they  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  very  likenesses.  They  have  revealed  much  to  the 
world,  and  have  left  works  and  characters  so  strongly  contrasted, 
and  yet  so  strangely  coincident,  as  to  open,  as  it  were,  a  new  vol- 
ume in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  L.  F.  T. 


THE    STUDENT-LIFE    OF   GERMANY.* 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  kind  of  natural  history  of  the  Ger. 
man  student.  In  many  other  books,  of  a  more  or  less  recent  date, 
we  find  descriptions  of  the  singularities  which  characterize  that 
peculiar  variety  of  youths,  written  en  passant^  by  the  tourist,  on 
his  way  from  Rotterdam  to  Switzerland,  or  from  Strasbourg  to 
Berlin.  But  Mr.  Howitt,  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  the  first 
writer  who  visited  Germany  with  a  view  to  study  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  German  student,  and  to  publish  the  result  of 

*  The  Student-Life  of  Germany :  by  William  Howltt,  author  of  <<  The  Rural  Life 
of  England/'  <<Book  of  the  Seasons,"  &c.,from  the  nnpnblished  MS.  of  Dr.  Cor- 
nellns,  containing  neariy  forty  of  the  most  fkooous  Student  Songs.  Philadelphia: 
Carey  &  Hart. 
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his  observations.  A  coaiitr3^inan  of  oars,  it  is  true,  has  preceded 
him  in  publishing,  under  the  title  of  "  Morton's  Hope,"  a  kind 
of  biographical  novel,  part  of  which  represents  the  life  of  the 
hero  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  In  this  work  we  see  the 
student  as  he  was  some  years  ago,  in  a  series  of  tableaux  par' 
lantSj  full  of  the  liveliest  interest,  and  perfectly  true  to  nature. 
But  the  present  is  the  first  methodical  descriptive  work  which,  to 
our  knowledge,  was  ever  published  on  the  subject,  not  only  in  the 
English,  but  in  any  language.  To  him  who  reads  with  a  wish  to 
get  positive  and  credible  information,  we  can  recommend  it }  we 
might  even  recommend  it  to  those  who  seek  more  for  entertain- 
ment  than  instruction,  if  we  were  altogether  satisfied  that  gpreat 
part  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derived  from  its  perusal  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  our  own  recollections. 

The  name  of  "  German  student''  awakens  in  the  minds  of  most 
readers  a  confused  idea  of  duels,  beer  drinking,  extravag^ant  dress- 
es,  porcelain  and  meershaum  pipes,  fair  hair  hanging  down  the 
shoulders,  and  mustachios  as  dense  and  as  long  as  possible.  It  is 
in  connexion  with  such  things  that  we  find  him  usually  pictured 
in  books  or  described  in  conversation.  Being  known  only  by  his 
follies  and  extravagances,  he  is  considered  as  a  kind  of  semi« 
barbarian,  who  obstinately  preserves  the  gross  manners  of  for- 
mer times,  amid  all  the  changes  daily  taking  place  in  civilized 
society.  Nor  is  this  opinion  altogether  unfounded ;  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  manners  which  characterize  the  younger  members 
of  the  German  High  Schools  belong  much  more  to  the  barbarous 
times  of  the  Thirty-years  War  than  to  the  fourth  decennium  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  are  not  also  in  the  English  universities 
to  be  found  remnants  of  former  times  %  A  little  attention  will 
show  that  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  remained  much  more 
stationary  since  the  Reformation,  than  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg, 
though  the  English  student  dresses  like  a  gentleman,  without 
aiming  at  singularity ;  though  he  neither  fights  regular  duels,  nor 
smokes  pipes  in  the  street,  nor  frequents  beer-houses. 

The  difiference  between  the  German  universities,  and  the 
English,  of  which  our  own  are  more  or  less  close  imitations, 
we  can  scarcely  attempt  to  exhibit  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in 
these  pages.  This  might  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
words :  In  Germany  the  students  enjoy  an  almost  unrestrained 
liberty  with  regard  to  their  conduct  and  studies.  They  may  se- 
lect among  the  numerous  professors,  or  lecturers,  those  whom 
they  prefer ;  they  live  in  private  houses  according  to  their  means 
and  tastes,  provided  they  attend  each  term  two  or  three  courses 
of  lecture?,  on  any  subject  of  the  faculty  to  which  they  belong  5 
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no  one  inquires  how  they  employ  their  time ;  provided  they  do 
not  disturb  the  public  order,  no  one  interferes  with  their  conduct, 
moral  or  religious.  They  do  not  acknowledge  any  authority  but 
the  academical  laws ;  they  act  like  men  of  full  age ;  like  citizens 
of  a  free  country* 

In  England  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Each  student  belongs  to 
some  one  college,  where  he  has  to  take  a  room,  and  where  he  is 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  tutor.  He  is  treated  like  a  minor,  with 
regard  to  his  studies  as  well  as  to  his  moral  conduct.  He  dines 
at  a  given  hour,  in  the  common  hall,  goes  to  church  when  the 
bell  rings,  and  must  retire  to  his  cell  at  certain  hours. 

At  the  first  glance,  few  fathers,  if  they  had  to  choose,  would 
give  a  preference  to  the  German  universities.  The  dangers  which 
they  present  are  obvious.  But  an  attentive  consideration  would 
soon  change  their  opinion.  The  final  result  of  the  great  freedom 
which  the  German  student  enjoys  cannot  but  be  a  beneficial  one. 
True,  being  left  to  himself  with  regard  to  his  studies,  as  well  as 
conduct,  he  may  lose  time  and  squander  money.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  character  will  not  be  debased,  because,  acting  al- 
ways in  open  daylight,  he  never  loses  his  self-esteem.  He  has 
never  to  resort  to  secrecy,  in  indulging  in  his  amusements.  He 
sings  in  the  streets,  visits  his  beerknipe  and  public  gardens  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,8moke8  on  his  way  from  his  chamber  to  the  lee- 
turing-room,  and  his  pipe  is  lying  by  his  inkhorn,  on  his  desk, 
while  he  is  taking  notes  or  listening  to  the  professor.  His  parents 
and  the  professors  are  acquainted  with  his  conduct,  the  follies  of 
which  are  known  and  winked  at  as  necessary  ebullitions  of  youth* 
And  experience  has  indeed  shown  that  the  most  wild  and  extra- 
vagant  student,  acting  thus  without  restraint,  very  soon  becomes 
weary  of  a  noisy  life,  of  the  tyranny  of  those  connexions  to  which 
he  has  to  submit ;  and  in  most  cases,  his  conduct  of  the  second 
year  will  be  as  good,  as  it  was  agitated  the  preceding  one. 

Yet,  it  must  seem  that,  being  left  entirely  to  his  own  guidance, 
he  loses  time,  and  on  the  day  of  his  leaving  the  university,  is  but 
insufficiently  prepared  for  the  part  which  he  has  to  play  in  the 
society  of  which  he  becomes  a  member.  And  so  it  would  be,  if 
a  young  man  who  is  his  own  master  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
in  a  small  city,  where,  after  all,  the  most  fearful  dangers  are  un« 
known,  were  left  to  the  influence  of  his  bad  inclinations.  But  is 
it  not  rather  to  be  supposed  that  the  better  feelings,  of  which 
he  brought  a  rich  store  with  him  from  the  parental  house,  will 
either  prevent  him  from  being  misled,  or  lead  him  again  into  the 
right  path  if  he  happens  to  deviate  from  it  1  Does  not  the  image 
of  the  sober  approbation  of  his  father,  the  love*smile  of  his  mo- 
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ther,  the  wish  to  he  worthy  of  a  virtuoas  sister — do  not  these,  and 
similar  feelings,  watch  over  him  as  guardian  angels  1  And  should 
not  his  heart  prevent  his  heing  wrecked  in  the  storms  of  the  dan- 
gerous sea  on  which  he  is  floating,  his  reason  will  warn  him  in 
time  to  resort  to  the  life*boat  before  all  hope  is  lost.  He  knows 
that  his  station  in  society,  his  success  in  life,  depend  entirely 
upon  the  knowledge  he  acquires  at  the  university.  He  knows  that 
no  one  will  consult  him  as  a  physician,  or  as  a  lawyer,  merely 
because  he  has  spent  three  or  four  years  at  the  university ;  he 
knows  that  before  he  can  get  any  situation,  he  has  to  submit  to 
the  State  examination. 

But  it  is  especially  his  preparation  for  the  university  which 
guards  him  against  its  dangers  at  the  same  time  as  it  enables  him 
to  be  benefited  by  the  education  he  there  receives.  Before  going 
to  the  university,  he  has  been  diBciplined  in  the  gymnasium,  where 
he  is  as  closely  watched  as  he  might  be  under  the  eye  of  his  fa- 
ther.  Here  nothing  is  left  to  his  own  choice  ;  his  amusements  as 
well  as  his  studies  are  carefully  regulated  by  his  superiors.  Here 
he  goes  through  a  long  trial,  in  which  his  talents,  his  disposition 
for  study,  and  his  moral  character  show  themselves  every  day : 
if  they  are  not  satisfactory,  he  will  never  reach  the  university. 
Before  leaving  the  gymnasium,  he  has  to  pass  a  severe  examina- 
tion, which  must  decide  the  question  of  his  admission  or  rejec- 
tion. The  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  of  the  university, 
and  its  revenues,  cannot  have  any  influence  on  the  decision  of 
the  examiners,  because  they  personally  can  neither  gain  nor 
lose  by  it,  being  unconnected  with  the  university.  Is  it  then  to 
be  feared,  that  after  having  distinguished  himself  during  eight 
years  by  his  good  conduct,  his  talents,  and  his  industry,  a  young 
man  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  liberty  which  he  finds  at  the  uni- 
versity 1  Accustomed  to  seek  his  greatest  enjoyments  in  his 
studies,  he  will  return  to  bis  books  as  soon  as  the  diversions,  the 
excitement  of  which  threw  him  into  a  momentary  giddiness,  will 
have  lost  that  novelty  which  is  one  of  their  greatest  attractions. 
From  that  moment  he  becomes  more  and  more  studious,  and  be- 
fore his  three  years  are  over,  he  has  made  up  for  the  half  year  in 
which  he  sowed  his  wild  oats  ;  at  any  rate,  his  character  remains 
one  of  frankness  and  uprightness,  which  is  much  more  than  could 
be  said  of  institutions  where  the  same  liberty  does  not  exist. 

In  England,  for  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the 
vices  which  are  openly  exhibited  by  the  German  students  are 
indulged  in,  in  secret :  which  of  the  two  systems  is  the  most 
dangerous  1  Let  us  hear  the  author,  who,  being  an  Englishman, 
deserves  some  credit  with  reference  to  this  question.  We  copy 
the  following  from  page  10  of  the  preface. 

Vol.  X.,  No.  XLV.— 31. 
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*'  One  thing,  however,  as  an  Englishman,  I  may  say,  and  that  is,  that 
when  reading  of  the  beer  and  sword  daels  of  these  students,  we  must  take 
into  account  what  are  the  weapons  and  the  perils  in  both  cases;  we  are 
not  to  suppose,  then,  that  their  beer  is  anything  like  the  London  XXX,  or 
their  wine  like  sherry  or  port,  three  fourths  brandy.  No ;  they  who  know 
German  wine,  know  that  it  is  a  very  gentle  and  innocent,  rather  acidulous 
and  rather  cooling  fluid,  and  that  their  beer  is  far  more  mighty  of  the  hop 
than  of  the  malt.  It  is  a  well-bittered  and  amiable  table  beer,  which  even 
Father  Matthew  might  take  as  a  healthy  stomachic,  and  which  one  might 
rather  expect,  in  Sam  Weller's  phrase,  to  make  its  swallower  *  swell  wisi- 
hly  before  our  wery  eyes'  than  grow  riotous  under  its  influence.  When  we 
add  to  this,  that  the  sword  duel  is  rather  a  trial  of  skill  in  fencing  than  any 
thing  dangerous,  and  that  a  scratch  across  the  cheek,  or  prick  into  a  stuffed 
jerkin,  is  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  worst  of  its  accidents — 
fears  on  the  subject  diminish  at  a  rapid  rate.  .  .  *  .  Shall  I  advise  them 
to  imitate  the  students  of  Cambridge  ?  Let  any  one  read  '  the  Student- 
Life  of  Cambridge,'  in  a  late  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  and  say 

whether  that  would  be  reasonable Why  Kneips*  and  the 

Hirschgassef  are  heaven  and  innocence  to  them.  Shall  I  advise  them  te 
quit  their  songs  for  the  grossnesses  simg  by  the  wild  portions  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  ?  No.  ...  It  is  here  that  the  tables  must 
be  turned,  and  that  we  must  call  on  the  English  to  imitate  the  Germans, 
and  not  the  Germans  the  English.  K  the  English  will  drink,  let  them 
drink  wine  as  cooling,  and  beer  as  thin  and  bitter,  as  the  Germans ;  if  they 
will  flght  duels,  let  them  abandon  bullets — that  fly  through  a  man  and  let 
the  soul  out  after  them — and  be  content  with  a  scratched  nose  or  a  punc- 
tured padding.  If  they  will  sing  over  their  wine,  let  them  not  sing  the 
vile  trash  that  is  heard  in  the  haunts  of  our  students,  but  the  spiritual 
effusions  of  such  writers  as  Schiller,  Goethe,  Edmer,  Amdt,  Claudius,. 
Uhland,  etc.'* 

This  language  may  surprise  any  one  who  has  been  during  a  few' 
days  a  visiter  at  Cambridge  or  at  Oxford,  where  he  muat  have 
been  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  gownsmen,  as  the  students 
call  themselves,  whenever  they  appear  in  public.  As  noisy  as  are 
the  streets  of  Heidelberg,  or  Berne,  or  Gottingen,  as  quiet  are 
those  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford :  but  in  the  former  places,  one 
meets  the  student  very  often  in  his  nightgown  and  slippers,  while 
in  the  latter  he  is  always  covered  with  his  academical  gown  and 
cap,  or  surplice:  what  the  English  student  does  at  home,  or 
wherever  he  does  not  expect  to  meet  with  one  of  the  dons,  re* 
mains  a  secret  to  the  traveller. 

Yet  there  is  one  danger  to  which  the  German  student  is  exposed 
and  often  falls  a  victim.     We  mean  the  facilities  which  are  afford- 

*  The  houses  where  the  stadeats  spend  their  evenings  in  smoking  pipes  and 
drinking  beer. 

t  A  house  Bear  Heiddberg,  where  all  the  regulw  swoni  duela  are  fought. 
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«d  to  him  by  his  social  life  to  form  political  connexionB.  Edu- 
cated as  he  has  been  in  the  gymnasium,  where  the  heroes  of 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  constantly  upheld  be* 
fore  his  eyes,  as  the  prototypes  of  men  and  citizens,  he  is  filled 
with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  hatred  of  tyranny  ;  animated  by  the 
wish  to  fight  for  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  and  anxious 
to  follow  the  example  of  those  men,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
has  lived,  as  it  were,  so  many  years,  the  incompatibility  of  lib- 
erty with  the  political  state  of  his  own  country,  he  unfortunately 
overlooks.  His  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  a  land  of  dreams; 
nor  does  he  go  out  of  it  in  passing  from  the  gymnasium  to  the 
university.  Here  he  finds,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  liberty 
which  has  become  so  dear  to  him.  It  gives  him  confidence  and 
boldness.  His  constant  g^^mnastic  exercises  and  his  duels,  lead 
him  to  consider  himself  a  kind  of  knight,  intrusted  by  God  with 
the  sacred  office  of  defending  the  feeble  against  the  strong.  He 
is  always  ready  to  draw,  in  a  common  cause,  the  sword  which 
hitherto  was  only  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  companions  and 
friends.  Let  the  national  liberty  be  threatened  by  a  foreign  foe, 
he  will  volunteer  his  services  and  die  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  As  is  so  powerfully  expressed  in  the  song  called 
"  Landes  Vater  :"— 

"  Life  and  living  to  thee  giving. 
We  are  all  prepared  to  bleed ; 
Ready  at  each  hour  for  dying, 
Death  with  all  his  wounds  defying, 
If  our  father-land  it  need.''  (Page  301.) 

Thus  far  there  is  no  harm.  But,  unfortunately  for  him,  these 
same  noble  feelings,  which  animate  him  against  the  enemy  of  his 
country,  induce  him  also  to  espouse  the  general  cause  of  liberty, 
and  to  sharpen  his  schlager  against  the  government  of  his  coun- 
try. For  this  untimely  love  of  liberty,  many  a  noble  hearted, 
hopeful  youth  has  found  his  ruin  at  the  university ;  for  it,  many 
are  now  sufl[ering  in  the  state  prisons  of  their  country,  or  are 
exiled  into  foreign  climes. 

But  who  would  condemn  the  German  universities  for  kindling 
and  nourishing,  even  at  that  cost,  the  holy  fiame  of  patriotism, 
but  the  potentates*  of  the  small  and  large  states  of  Germany  1 
Perhaps  we^  might  wish  that  in  the  gymnasium,  the  conviction 
might  be  enforced  upon  the  young  man,  that  he  ought  merely  to 
admire,  but  not  to  imitate  the  patriots  of  antiquity,  and  the  Posas, 
Tells,  Egmonts,  and  Goetzes  of  his  favorite  poets  Schiller  and 
Goethe. 

Our  present  object  docs  not  allow  us  to  dwell  any  longer  on 
this  subject,  which  we  however  consider  as  deserving  the  most 
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earnest  attention  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Oar  fathers  adopted,  as 
far  as  feasible,  and  we  still  adopt,  the  English  system  of  high 
schools :  whether  consistently  with  our  own  political  constitution, 
so  immensely  different  in  its  nature  from  the  English,  was  per- 
haps never  examined.  In  England,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are 
most  richly  endowed  ;  there  is  but  one  religion.  How  difierent 
in  our  own  country,  where  all  shades  of  Christian  denominations 
are  represented  and  entitled  to  equal  rights,  and  all  institutions 
are  supported  by  private  contributions.  Whether  the  German 
system  would  not  have  been  much  more  consistent  with  our  re- 
publican institutions  than  one  which  is  calculated  to  support  a 
powerful  aristocracy,  is  scarcely  to  be  asked.  In  the  German 
universities,  there  are  usually  upwards  of  fifty  professors  and 
teachers,  out  of  whom  a  very  few  have  any  salary ;  the  others 
depend  entirely  upon  the  fees  which  the  students  pay  for  their 
lectures.  The  principle  which  has  proved  most  beneficial  in  its 
application,  consists  in  paying  high  salaries,  in  attaching,  at  any 
price,  some  great  celebrities  to  the  institution.  They  form  a  nu- 
cleus around  which  other  professors  soon  will  crowd,  as  well  as 
numerous  scholars.  The  students  as  well  as  the  professors  live 
in  private  houses,  each  one  according  to  his  means.  The  lectures 
are  given  usually  in  rooms  hired  for  that  purpose  by  the  profes- 
sors. No  building  is  necessary  ;  no  money  wasted  in  marble^ 
granite^  or  bricks.  Not  until  very  recently,  universities  which 
had  existed  for  centuries  inaugurated  their  university  buildings ; 
Halle  and  Gottingen,  for  instance. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  Student-Life"  presents  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  the  plan  to  which  German  universities  owe  their 
actual  organization. 

"  The  great  wheel  of  the  mechanism  of  the  German  university  is,  next 
to  the  payment  for  the  lectures,  the  division  of  the  teachers  into  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  professors,  and  private  teachers  (privat  docenten). 
Through  the  income  appropriated  by  the  government,  the  professor  is  not 
dependant  on  his  hearers,  and  is  not  tempted  to  care  more  for  his  income 
than  for  science.  The  first  duty  of  a  professor  is  toward  science,  not 
toward  the  students.  That  is  the  principle  of  all  genuine  university  pro- 
fessors; and  in  this  exactly  difiers  the  university  practically  from  the 
gymnasium.  The  state  must  secure  a  moderate  income  lo  the  professor, 
independent  of  the  number  of  his  hearers;  since  a  lecture  which  has  only 
seven  or  eight  attendants,  may  be  of  invaluable  benefit  to  science;  as,  for 
instance,  those  on  the  higher  analysis,  or  the  higher  philology.  A  great 
mathematician  ought  not,  in  order  to  acquire  emolument  merely,  waste 
his  time  in  teaching  the  inferior  branches  of  his  science.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  state  is  not  bound  to  give  to  every  individual  a  scientific  educa- 
tion gratuitously,  and  to  its  own  ruin ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  extract 
money  from  the  pockets  of  all  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  only  a  very  small 
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number.  A  suitable  and  secure  income,  whicb  furnishes  a  professor  with 
what  is  necessary  and  with  leisure,  and  paid  lectures,  which  in  proportion 
to  his  success  shall  better  his  condition — these,  in  this  respect,  constitute 
the  true  means :  since  a  professor  should  never  forget  the  higher  interests 
of  science,  nor  in  the  brilliant  lustre  of  a  transcendent  genius  content  him- 
self with  only  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  only  a  moderate  number 
of  hearers.  There  is  also  this  advantage  to  be  added,  that  the  students 
frequent  with  more  zeal  and  perseverance  the  lectures  for  which  they  pay. 
'^  The  three  degrees  of  teachers  at  the  high  schools  of  Germany  are  in 
the  happiest  manner  dirided  from  each  other,  and  yet  bound  together. 
The  foundation,  the  root  of  the  professorship,  the  inexhaustible  and  ev* 
erspringing  nursery  of  the  German  university,  are  the  young  doctors,  to 
whom  it  is  allowed,  under  certain  conditions^  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  faculties,  to  deliver  public  lectures.  Every  able  young  roan  may  thus 
arrive  at  the  higher  offices  of  teaching,  but  none  without  raising,  at  least, 
good  expectations.  He  is  tried,' but  without  entering  into  any  actual  en- 
gagement with  him ;  without  anything  being  promised  to  him,  or  given 
him.  If  he  does  not,  by  correspondent  results,  realize  the  hopes  which 
have  been  entertained  of  him  ;  if  he  fails  to  attract  hearers  and  to  do  hon- 
or to  the  faculty  which  admitted  him,  it  is  seen  that  a  vain  anticipation 
has  been  attached  to  him,  and  he  is  not  raised  to  the  rank  of  extraordinary 
professor.  He  himself,  after  some  years,  withdraws  himself  from  the 
hopeless  pursuit,  which  brings  him  few  hearers  and  little  profit,  and  betakes 
himself  to  some  other  career.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  fulfil  the  hopes  raised 
by  him ;  if  he  gather  numerous  hearers,  and  write  works  which  excite 
attention ;  he  is  then  declared  extraordinary  professor,  a  title  which  is 
irrevocable,  and  which  gives  him  a  small  fixed  salary,  which,  with  the 
income  derived  from  his  hearers,  encourages  him  and  supports  him  jn  his 
career.  If  he  maintain  this  happy  progress,  if  he  prove  himself  an  able 
man,  the  state,  in  order  to  retain  him,  increases  by  degrees  his  income, 
and  finally  names  him  ordinary  professor.'' 

The  remark  in  this  passage,  that  the  professors  at  the  univer- 
sity are  supported  by  the  state  for  the  sake  of  service,  while 
those  at  the  gymnasium  for  the  sake  of  the  students,  is  perfectly 
just,  and  deserves  particular  attention :  because  of  the  former  it  is 
expected  that  they  should  distinguish  themselves  by  scientific 
contributions,  while  the  latter  must  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  boys  put  under  their 
care.  The  gymnasium  is  the  institution  for  the  general  education 
of  all  young  men,  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  professions ;  the  end 
of  the  university  is  to  give  that  special  instruction  which  the 
learned  professions  require,  and  to  form  men  of  science.  In  the 
gymnasium  all  students  receive  the  same  instruction,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  and  religion, 
and  natural  sciences — whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  destination. 
At  the  university  they  select  the  faculty  they  choose ;  whether 
they  propose  to  become  public  officers,  agriculturists,  physicians^ 
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lawyers,  professors,  or  theologians.  The  gymnasium  gives  in  a 
high  degree  what  is  called  a  classical  education.  The  university 
gives  to  each  one  his  special  education,  preparatory  to  his  prac- 
tical life  in  society.  Nor  is  there  at  the  university  any  one  to 
continue  his  general  improvement.  Hereditary  princes  them- 
selves study  the  political  sciences  as  the  most  useful  to  them ; 
land-onmers  law,  and  agricultural  economy,  and  so  on ;  but  the 
number  of  young  men  who  visit  the  university  is  but  small  com- 
pared to  those  who  are  educated  at  the  gymnasia :  a  single  insti- 
tution of  the  former  class  is  sufficient  for  several  of  the  latter ; 
of  which  one  is  usually  to  be  found  in  each  city  of  moderate  size. 
Smaller  cities  have  what  is  called  progymnasia,  which  correspond 
exactly  to  the  four  first  years  of  the  gymnasia.  In  this  manner 
it  becomes  easy  to  all  classes  to  send  their  children  to  school 
without  heavy  expenses. 

We  copy  the  following  passage,  as  one  which  shows  one  of  the 
distinctive  characters  of  German  universities. 

'*  In  order  to  make  support  at  the  unirersity  easy  to  those  without  prop- 
erty, many  regulations  are  established.  To  those  who  can  bring  certificates 
of  inability  to  pay,  the  lecture  fees  are  remitted.  Besides  this,  in  the  dif- 
ferent universities  exist  endowments,  derived  in  part  from  an  ancient  peri- 
od, for  such  as  cannot  support  the  cost  of  a  university  life.  Many  univer- 
sities are  rich  in  such  endowments,  or  stipends.  It  is  a  popular  joke,  that 
any  student  who  arrives  at  Greifswald,  well  known  as  the  smallest  Pru&* 
sian  university,  is  asked  at  the  gates  whether  he  will  accept  a  stipend ;  and 
if  he  declines,  they  hesitate  to  admit  him ;  since,  unless  students  enough 
will  come  and  take  them,  the  university  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  endowments." 

The  university  he  alludes  to  divides  annually  among  the  poor 
students  4600  Prussian  dollars :  the  whole  number  of  students  at 
the  university  oscillated  at  about  two  hundred.  In  this  respect 
there  is  again  a  gpreat  difference  between  the  English  colleges 
and  the  Geruian  universities.  While  in  the  latter  all  endowments 
are  for  the  benefit  of  poor  young  men,  of  studious  habits  and  ir- 
reproachable conduct,  in  the  former  they  are  bestowed  upon 
masters  of  arts  and  fellows.  Which  of  the  two  institutions  makes 
the  best  use  of  its  money,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  If 
much  has  been  objected  to  the  idle  life  which  many  of  the  fellows 
lead  at  the  English  universities,  not  less  just  reproaches  have 
been  made  to  the  German  institutions  for  the  facilities  which  are 
aflTorded  to  poor  young  men  to  elevate  themselves  into  a  class 
of  society,  in  which  their  poverty  renders  them  very  often  most 
unhappy.     We  refer  our  readers  to  another  passage. 

<<  Free  is  the  Borsch,'' 

Exclaims  a  beautiful  student  song.  And  true  is  the  cry;  or  tell  me  who 
la  freer  than  he  ?   Where  see  we  the  idea  of  freedom  so  beautifully  real* 
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ized  as  in  the  German  stadeat-llfe  ?  He  who  has  learned  to  know  this  life, 
may  even  doubt  the  truth  of  that  otherwise  true  expression  of  Schiller^s : — 

**  Freedom  is  only  in  the  rcahn  of  dreanis." 

We  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  doubt  whether  the  student 
who  has  most  indulged  in  the  liberty  which  reigns  at  the  univer* 
sity,  has  not  many  a  time  repeated  the  preceding  line  with  the 
same  conyiction  which  dictated  it  to  its  immortal  author.  The 
following  is  perhaps  more  true  :— • 

"  Nor  let  any  one,  especially  a  foreigner,  imagine  that  he  may  claim 
distinction  on  account  of  his  wealth,  or  his  high  birth ;  or  that  he  may  ez« 
pect  from  his  university  acquaintance  particular  homage  on  that  account } 
thereby  would  he  particularly  expose  himself  to  ridicule  and  annoyances. 
Nobility  holds  in  Germany  no  longer  such  absurd  estimation ;  few  Germans 
seek  a  man's  acquaintance  exclusively  on  account  of  its  possession,  and 
those  few  are  despised.** 

This  remark  is  quite  natural  for  an  Englishman.  In  the  uni- 
versities of  his  country,  the  students  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  their  wealth  and  birth :  viz.,  commoners,  gentlemen 
commoners,  and  noblemen — distinguished  by  the  gowns  they  wear 
in  public,  by  their  tables  in  the  hall,  and  even  by  their  seats  in 
church.  It  is  revolting  for  an  American,  unacquainted  with  priv- 
ileges, to  see  those  distinctions,  which  money  or  rank  procures, 
and  which  the  proud  and  free  Englishman  witnesses  and  tol- 
erates. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  especially  to  the  most  serious  parta 
of  the  volume  of  Mr.  Howitt,  though  the  author  treats  them  rather 
more  superficially  than  the  amusements  of  the  students,  as  ia 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  We  must  send  to  the  book 
itself,  those  of  our  readers  who  would  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  student's  social  life,  or  to  ^'  Morton's  Hope,"  of  which 
we  have  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  these  pages.  We  shall  now 
add  a  few  remarks  about  the  songs  of  the  university. 

Of  all  books,  the  German  student  values  most  his  book  of 
songs,  until  he  knows  its  contents  by  heart.  In  this  collection 
there  are  specimens  of  all  shades,  from  the  most  solemn  to  the 
most  frivolous,  appropriated  to  all  possible  circumstances  of  the 
singer's  life,  and  of  course  a  majority  about  drinking  and  smokmg. 
Mr.  Howitt's  book  contains  about  forty  of  the  most  famous* 
There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  translations,  that  the  ori- 
ginal measure  is  preserved  in  all  of  them.  This  is  a  great  recom- 
mendation for  the  English  edition,  which  contains  the  melodies 
and  the  German  text ;  but  ceases  to  be  so  in  the  American  edition, 
which  does  not  give  the  music  of  the  songs.  The  American 
publisher  is  to  be  blamed  for  this,  because  the  translations  were 
evideutly  made  to  be  sung,  and  not  destined  to  be  read. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

No.  V,— THE  CHATELAINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  BROTHERS,"    "  CROMWELL,"  AC. 

The  knight's  new  foUoweT  failed  not  to  make  bis  promise 
good,  knowing,  as  it  was  evident  he  did,  even  before  the  sun  set, 
every  foot  of  the  country  through  which  their  route  lay  to  the 
Chateau  de  Verneuil ;  but  when  the  daylight  had  quite  faded  from 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  the  last  faint  reflection  of  the  vanished 
rays  had  ceased  to  tinge  the  fleecy  night-clouds,  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  how  perfectly  he  was  acquainted  with  every 
tarn  and  winding  of  the  devious  roads,  which  traversed  those 
wild  tracts  of  moor,  morass,  and  forest ;  for  he  never  paused,  nor 
doubted,  at  the  carrefours^  or  intersections  of  some  six  or  eight 
long  avenues,  cut  through  the  wide  expanse  of  underwood,  with 
here  and  there  a  giant  tree  which  for  the  most  part  covered  that 
part  of  the  country ;  but  led  the  way  at  a  sharp  steady  trot, 
wheeling  his  horse  to  this  hand  or  to  that,  with  the  decided  con- 
fidence of  a  man  acquainted  thoroughly  with  his  direction,  and 
with  the  nature  of  the  ground.  More  than  one  large  strong 
brook,  and  several  rivulets,  crossed  their  path  ;  ofiering,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  considerable  obstacles  to  their  proceeding ;  but 
Giles  Ivernois  never  hesitated  even  for  a  moment,  but  either 
leaped  them  boldly,  or  plunged  into  their  well-known  fords  un- 
daunted. At  about  nine  o'clock  of  the  evening  they  halted  at  a 
small  wayside  tavern  embosomed  in  the  deep  woodlands,  and 
built,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  convenience  of  belated  hunters,  in 
honor  of  whom  it  rejoiced  in  the  name  and  effigy  of  the  Bald-faced 
Stag."  This  solitary  house,  or  hovel  rather,  for  although  neat 
and  even  picturesque  in  appearance,  it  was  in  size  but  a  very 
cottage,  the  last  on  this  side  the  hamlet  of  Verneuil,  as  the  man- 
at-arms  informed  his  lord,  was  situated  something  more  than 
seven  leagues  from  Brussels,  and  not  above  eight  miles  at  farthest 
from  the  small  castle  toward  which  they  were  speeding. 

*'  The  road  is  good  henceforward.  Beau  Sire,"  replied  the 
trooper,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  baron  — ''  better  than 
any  we  have  seen  yet,  this  side  Brussels ;  the  country  herea- 
bout lies  over  limestone  ;  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  under  til- 
lage ;  our  horses  fresh  and  fleet,  we  may  right  easily  be  there 
within  the  hour." 

"Dismount,  then,  all,"  cried  Hugues,  ''for  we  shall  need 
each  spark  of  fire  that  we  can  keep  alight  in  their  keen  spirits. 
Ermold,  see  that  ye  get  a  stoup  or  two  of  red  wine,  and  bathe 
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their  pastern  joints  and  fetlocks.  Have  me  some  dozen  slices  of 
raw  beef,  or  venison  better —  if  there  be  any  in  the  house — cut 
thin,  and  wrap  in  each  slice  of  meat  one  of  the  cordial  balls  of 
choice  medicaments  I  bade  you  bring  from  Tankerville.  Give 
one  to  every  destrier^  see  them  rubbed  clean  and  warm,  then  feed 
them  with  bread  steeped  in  red  wine,  and  they  shall  be  in  spirits 
for  the  road,  or  e'er  an  hour  be  flown  —  and  livelier,  I  warrant 
them,  than  when  we  rode  forth  from  the  city  gates." 

The  young  esquire  responded  by  a  bow  only,  but  Giles  Iver- 
nois,  the  elder  man-at-arms,  made  answer,  relying  on  his  skill  in 
horseflesh.  "  Under  your  favor,  my  good  lord,  a  clove  of  garlic 
pounded  with  a  handful  of  ginger  were  added  well  to  the  red 
wine.  I  would,  though,  we  had  here  some  of  that  English  drink 
they  call  brown  beer,  or  ale  $  bread  steeped  in  that  is  the  most  hearty 
food,  and  sovereign'st  thing  for  jaded  steeds  I  ever  saw  or  heard 
of;  —  they  brew  it  out  of  barley^  Beau  Sire !" 

''Ha!  and  what  knowest  thou,  good  fellow,  of  England  or  of 
English  liquors  1"  asked  the  knight,  laughing  at  the  trooper's 
freedom. 

"  So  please  you,  I  heard  tell  of  it  the  first,  from  an  old  equerry, 
who  rode  erewhile  with  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart.  I  met  with 
him  in  Guienne,  many  a  winter  since.  He  called  himself  a  York- 
shireman,  though  ;  —  where  Yorkshire  lies  I  know  not,  were  I  to 
hang  for  it ;  but  I  do  know,  he  was  the  cunningest  and  skilfullest 
with  horses  of  any  man  I  ever  did  consort  with.  He  had  store  of 
wise  saws,  and  wondrous  remedies,  and  some  of  them  I  have 
remembered  ever  since  ;  this  being  one  of  them,  I  proved  it  once 
in  the  black  forest,  when  I  was  chased  three  days,  with  thirty 
lances,  by  the  bad  lord  of  Hohen-Zollem.  They  brew  beer 
there,  right  potent.  Beau  Sire  —  and  Heaven  be  blessed  for  it,  and 
the  three  holy  kings  of  Cologne !  I  laid  it  to  the  ale,  and  the 
old  Yorkshire  equerry,  that  I  essaped  them  ;  for  I  fed  my  good 
beast  at  every  halting-place  with  rye  bread  soaked  in  that  black 
beer ;  and,  may  I  never  drain  a  flagon  any  more,  if  he  became 
not  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  would  drink  a  stoup  oopaeyes^  like  a 
stanch  toper !" 

"I  doubt  it  not,  I  doubt  it  not  at  all,"  replied  de  Goucy;  "but 
as  we  shall  find  neither  English  ale,  nor  yet  black  German  beer, 
here  in  the  forest,  we  must  make  red  wine  do  for  it ;  and  hark  ye, 
Giles  and  Francon,  though  the  beer  suit  the  horses  better,  I  doubt 
not  but  the  men  will  find  the  grape-juice  full  as  pleasant." 

"  Never  fear,  good  my  lord,"  returned  the  soldier ;  "  never  fear ; 
we  will  do  all  your  biddings  to  the  utmost ;  and  be  in  time  to 
garrison  the  chateau,  and  save  the  bright  young  ladye,  and  beat 
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the  Tillain  routiers !"  and  with  the  words,  he  followed  his  com* 
panions  to  the  stable,  whither  they  had  already  led  the  horses  } 
while  Hugues,  who  for  the  last  three  days  had  tasted  little  rest,, 
entered  the  inn  to  seek  such  brief  refreshment  as  mine  host  of 
the  Bald-faced  Stag  might  offer.  Short,  however,  was  the  period 
which  he  devoted  to  repose  ;  for  ere  an  hour  had  passed,  he  and 
his  men  were  in  their  saddles  and  in  rapid  motion,  with  their 
good  horses  not  recruited  only,  but  fuller,  as  the  knight  had 
augured,  of  spirit  and  high  fire,  than  when  they  had  started  on 
their  journey  some  six  hours  before  \  during  which  time  they  had 
carried  each  a  tali  and  powerful  cavalier  sheathed  in  so  ponder* 
ous  armor,  that  he  weighed  thirty  stone  at  the  least  reckoning.- 

The  moon  had  risen,  too,  during  their  halt ;  and  the  roads  prov^ 
ing,  as  Giles  had  predicted,  firm  and  in  good  condition,  they 
rattled  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  keeping  their  steeds,  however,  hard  ia 
hand,  with  all  their  harness  jingling  merrily,  and  their  bright 
weapons  flashing  like  diamonds  in  the  misty  moonlight.  A  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  brought  them  into  the  open  country,  widely  ex» 
tended  in-  rich  plains,  dotted  with  clusters  of  lofty  forest-trees,, 
and  bordered  by  soft  sloping  hills  feathered  with  hanging  woods 
and  many  a  waving  coppice.  No  villages  were  visible,  however, 
in  the  glimmering  light,  nor  did  the  summit  of  a  single  steeple 
glitter  out  from  the  tufted  tree-tops  }  a  few  poor  huts,  dwellings 
of  the  degraded,  wretched  serfs,  who  tilled,  hereditary  bondsmen,, 
the  vast  demesnes  of  their  proud  feudal  lords,  tending  rich  herds 
the  fiesh  of  which  was  never  to  be  tasted  by  their  famished  chil* 
dren,  and  pressing  the  rich  grapes  never  to  glad  their  hearts  with 
their  joy-giving  vintage ;  a  few  poor  huts  they  passed,  surrounded 
with  styes  in  long  ranges,  or,  in  some  instances,  with  large  folds^ 
for  the  swine  or  sheep,  which  their  inhabitants  were  forced  to 
guard  at  peril  of  their  lives ;  but  not  another  sign  of  human  life 
did  they  encounter.  Suddenly,  after  they  had  ridden  betweeik 
six  and  seven  miles,  and  were  just  entering  again  a  tract  of  for- 
est land,  the  deep  loud  clang  of  a  heavy  bell  came  booming  oik 
the  n%ht  wind,  pealing  from  some  unseen  clocktower  the  last 
hour  before  midnight. 

'*  There  I  there !  Beau  Sire,  we  are  in  time ;  that  is  the  ban' 
eloche  of  the  chateau  ;  when  we  shall  pass  the  second  turn,  we 
shall  be  in  the  hamlet !" 

^'  Ha !"  cried  the  baron  ;  "on  I  then,  on !  we  have  no  time  to 
lose,  for  all  it  is  not  midnight." 

The  road  swept  down  a  little  sandy  pitch,  at  the  foot  of  which 
ran  a  clear  brawling  trout-stream,  wheeled  short  to  the  left  hand, 
md  havi»g  croastd  the  stream  by  a  steep  one-asched  bridge  of 
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brick,  scaled  the  ascent  on  the  opposite  side,  and  winding  abrupt- 
ly to  the  right — the  dark  evergreen  pine-trees,  which  clothed  the 
banks  of  the  gulley,  scattering  off  diverse — burst  out  into  the  little 
plain,  whereon  were  clustered,  round  a  small  rustic  chapel,  some 
twenty  tidy-looking  cottages  with  cultivated  stripes  of  garden 
ground  before  the  doors,  and  several  orchards  interspersed  with 
apple-trees,  and  a  few  vines  trained  upon  latticed  screens ;  the 
whole  presenting  a  calm  and  gentle  picture  of  peaceful  and  do- 
mestic comfort.  Scarcely  a  bowshot  beyond  these,  its  base  and 
outer  wall  concealed  from  the  road  by  the  close  foliage  of  the 
still  verdant  orchards,  rose  the  gray  weather-beaten  tower  of  the 
keep,  a  tali  squore  building,  with  a  steep  flagged  roof,  and  pro- 
jecting battlement,  having  a  circular  bartizan  at  every  angle, 
with  a  high  flag-staff  rising  from  the  ridge  of  the  main  dongeon. 
A  loud  vociferous  barking  was  set  up  by  a  dozen  deep-mouthed 
mastiffs  as  the  little  band  of  de  Coucy  rode  clanging  and  clatter- 
ing round  the  hamlet,  and  many  a  male  and  female  head  were 
thrust  out  of  the  latticed  casements  to  note  the  character  of  the 
intruders,  and  were  as  speedily  withdrawn,  reassured  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  baron,  clad  in  his  splendid  surcoat.  Within  Ave  min- 
utes they  had  cleared  the  village  and  its  scattered  shrubbery,  and 
stood  before  the  barbican  of  the  chateau,  in  full  view  of  its  slight 
defences.  It  was  indeed  a  place  of  but  little  strength,  as  Giles 
Ivernois  had  stated ;  yet  the  knight  readily  perceived  that  his 
new  man-at-arms  had  somewhat  underrated  its  capabilities  of 
defence ;  for  the  moat  was  not  only  broad,  but  very  deep,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  limestone  rock,  which  lay  beneath  the  soil  at  a 
few  inches'  depth,  and  the  external  wall,  though  not  high,  was 
very  strong,  and  built  so  close  upon  the  verge  of  the  fosse,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  effect  a  lodgment  at  its  base.  The 
corps  de  logis  was,  moreover,  evidently  framed  with  a  view  to 
stout  defence,  being  built  in  a  hollow  square,  with  all  the  windows 
looking  inward,  crenelled  and  looped  on  the  exterior  for  shot  of 
arbalast  and  long-bow,  with  the  tall  dongeon-keep  in  the  centre  of 
the  square,  a  citadel  and  last  strong-hold,  commanding  all  the 
outworks.  So  absolute,  it  would  seem,  was  the  security  of  the 
inmates,  that  no  sentinel  kept  wntch  upon  the  barbican,  no  war- 
der on  the  massy-more ;  nor  that  alone !  for  aU  the  clanging 
sounds  of  the  plate  armor,  and  the  thick  trampling  of  the  destri- 
ers, and  all  the  baying  of  the  watchdogs  had  failed  to  rouse  one 
sleeper  of  the  castle's  guard. 

After  he  had  sat  something  longer  than  a  minute,  silently  over- 
looking the  defences  of  the  place,  the  knight  of  Tankerville  lifted 
his  bugle  to  his  lips,  and  wound  a  loiig  keen  challenge,  which,  to 
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ears  practised  in  the  science  of  mots  and  enseanzies  of  ancient 
houses,  would  have  conveyed  the  information  that  the  head  of  the 
bold  de  Goucies  demanded  entrance  at  the  gates.  Once,  twice, 
however,  nay,  three  times  was  that  keen  call  repeate'd,  ere  it 
found  any  ears  to  mark  it ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  tardy  warder 
did  deign  arouse  him  from  his  slumbers,  he  also  blew  a  challenge, 
80  heedless  was  he,  or  so  ignorant  of  his  accustomed  duties.  Be- 
fore, however,  the  shrill  flourish  of  his  trumpets  had  ceased  to  wake 
the  slumbering  echoes,  de  Coucy  shouted  loudly,  "Ho  !  warder, 
up  portcullis !  unbar  your  gates,  and  down  with  your  poTit  levis  1 — 
Open  to  a  good  friend  and  loyal, — 'tis  I — ^I,  Hugues  de  Coucy !" 

*'  I  dare  not  for  my  life,  Beau  Sire ;  nor  could  I  if  I  dared — The 
keys  are  with  the  Chatelaine !" 

"  Then  wake  her,  sirrah,  and  that  speedily.  Tell  her  the  knight 
of  Tankerville  beseeches,  of  her  courtesy,  that  she  will  presently 
admit  him,  with  but  three  comrades,  for  reasons  he  will  show 
hereafter !" 

"  'Twere  of  no  use,  Beau  Sire,"  returned  the  warder ; "  the  Sieur 
de  Floris  is  abroad,  and  our  fair  ladye  bideth  since  in  strict  seclu- 
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"  Dally  not,  slave,  with  me,"  shouted  de  Coucy,  shaking  his  fist 
angrily  at  the  man,  who  now  showed  himself  half  armed  upon  the 
esplanade  above  the  barbican — ^^  Qally  not,  slave,  with  me ;  but 
do  my  bidding !  else,  by  the  Lord  that  liveth,  I  will  break  in  per- 
force, and  hang  thee  from  the  pinnacle  to  feed  the  ravens  of  Ver- 
neuil." 

What  reply  would  have  come  from  the  warder  cannot  be 
known ;  for  ere  he  could  reply,  the  blaze  of  several  torches  was 
visible  upon  the  ramparts,  and  in  a  few  moments  Hugues  might 
clearly  see  upon  the  gate-house,  over  against  the  barbican,  a  fe- 
male figure,  wrapped  in  a  hooded  mantle,  furred  deeply  with  rich 
ermine,  with  several  armed  attendants,  and  an  old  gray-haired 
seneschal  beside  her. 

Low  bowed  Hugues  de  Coucy,  till  the  plumes  of  his  waving 
crest  were  mingled  in  strange  contrast  with  the  long  thin  mane 
of  his  coal-black  charger ;  and  when  he  raised  himself  from  that 
deep  obeisance,  he  spoke  with  a  voice  rich,  and  clear,  and  manly, 
yet  soft  the  while,  and  soothing  as  the  tones  of  the  southern  lute. 

'*  I  pray  you,"  he  said,  '^  beautiful  and  gentle  ladye,  I  pray  you, 
of  your  courtesy  and  charity,  open  your  gates  to  me ;  who,  for  so 
gentle  deed,  will  ever  rest  your  debtor,  Hugues  de  Coucy,  baron 
and  count  of  Tankerville." 

"  Sorry  am  I,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  ladye,  *'  sorry  am  I,  and 
very  loaUi  to  answer,  but  my  good  lord  of  Fiona  hath  ridden  these 
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four  months  past  abroad,  and  I  have  bound  me  by  a  vow  that  no 
strange  knight,  nor  man-at-arms,  nor  even  priest  nor  friar,  shall 
tarry  after  sunset  beneath  my  castle-roof  till  he  return  from  peril. 
Pardon  me,  therefore,  gentle  knight — pardon  roe  in  that  I  seem 
discourteous,  and  deem,  I  pray  you,  my  vow  churlish,  and  not 
roe!" 

"Ladye,"  replied  the  Coucy,  "ladye,  I  do  beseech  you,  ope  to 
me,  and  by  my  faith,  my  knighthood,  and  mine  honor,  thou  shalt  in 
naught  infringe  the  strictness  of  thine  honorable  vow.  I  ask  not 
to  set  foot  within  thine  hall — not  to  break  bread  or  drain  cap  at 
thy  board.  1  ask  but  leave  to  pass  your  outer  gates,  to  plant  my 
pennon  on  your  outer  wall,  to  aid  with  my  good  sword,  and  such 
poor  skill  as  I  may  boast,  in  the  defence  of  this  your  castle  against 
the  villain  routiers  of  that  accursed  ruffian  Talebardin,  who  will 
be  at  your  gates  with  sixty  spears,  long  before  daybreak.  God 
and  the  Virgin  aid  us,  and  blessed  St.  Paul  of  Tankerville,  we  will 
beat  off  tlie  dogs  who  else  will  be  too  strong  for  you,  and  the  ad-  ^ 
venture  done,  we  will  ride  forth  again,  asking  no  guerdon,  e'en 
of  thanks — no  benison,  nor  reward,  save  of  our  own  good 
thoughts.  Refuse  me  this  poor  boon,  and  ladye,  hear  me  swear — 
I,  Httgues  de  Coucy,  Baron  of  Flanders,  Count  of  France,  Knight 
of  the  Empire — swear  by  my  ladye  love,  and  by  patron  saint,  and 
by  the  bones  and  soul  of  my  dead  father — that  if  I  may  not  on 
this  field  preserve  your  life  and  honor^  I  will  at  least  die  for 
them  ;  that  if  I  may  not  win  for  Tankerville  and  Verneuil,  I  will 
at  least  fall  without  stain,  and  draw  my  last  breath  under  shield, 
nobly  and  in  a  noble  cause,  fearless  of  naught  on  earth,  and  confi- 
dent of  heaven !" 

"  Good  knight — ^good  knight,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  good 
knight  and  noble,  if  ever  was  one  yet — ^ride  in  !  ride  in  !  and  wel- 
come ;  I  do  repose  me  on  your  honor ;  I  do  confide  me  to  your 
valor ;  I  do  trust  fearlessly  to  your  strong  arm — for  his  arm  must 
of  need  be  strong,  whose  spirit  is  so  high  and  holy.  Let  fall  the 
gates  there,  knaves — lower  the  bridge,  raise  the  portcullis  grate ! 
room  for  the  Count  of  Tankerville  !"  And  with  the  words,  she  left 
her  stand  upon  the  ramparts,  and  came  down  hastily  to  meet  the 
renowned  and  mighty 'champion,  whose  fame  was  rife  through  all 
the  bounds  of  Christendom. 

Meantime  the  heavy  grate  of  the  barbican  was  raised,  and  the 
wide  leaves  of  the  gate  fiung  open,  and  Hugues  rode  in,  bowing 
liis  lofty  crest  beneath  the  pointed  arch,  followed  by  his  stout 
men-at-arms,  and  his  young  spirited  esquire.  The  moment  he  had 
entered  the  dark  vault,  the  stately  warrior  leaped  to  the  ground, 
and  turning  short  to  one  of  the  men  who  had  admitted  him,  and 
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who  had  of  course  heard  all  the  previous  parley,  ''  We  have  no 
time  at  all  to  lose,"  he  said,  '^  good  fellow,  so  run  down  thou,  and 
summon  all  the  serfs  of  the  hamlet,  and  all  the  free  men,  if  there 
be  any  in  the  place,  bound  to  raan-service  ;  bid  them  make  haste, 
if  they  would  live  and  prosper,  for  Talebardin  and  his  routiers  will 
be  upon  them  ere  an  hour.    And  ye  have  room  enough  within,  I 
trow — get  all  the  women  in  and  children,  these  dogs  spare  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex !     Haste  thee,  good  fellow,  for  I  will  bear  thee 
out  with  thy  good  ladye.    Ermold,  take  thou  my  rein— -dismount 
not,  Ivemois,  nor  thou,  good  Francon,!  shall  have  need  of  ye  anon, 
for  we  will  charge  on  their  advance  with  a  good  sally !    So,  so ! — 
here  comes  the  Chatelaine !"    And,  as  he  spoke  the  words,  be 
lowered  the  beaver  of  his  plumed  helmet,  but  keeping  the  avan- 
taille  still  lowered,  so  that,  although  his  mouth  and  all  the  lower 
part  of  his  countenance  was  uncovered,  his  eyes  and  brow  were 
still  concealed  i  so  that  a  person  who  knew  him  only  by  sight,  with- 
out being  acquainted  with  his  style  or  title,  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  recognising  him,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  lady  Chat- 
elaine, who  was  now  standing  in  the  arched  gateway,  on  the  inner 
eide  of  the  moat,  surrounded  by  some  six  or  eight  men-at-arms,  with 
the  old  seneschal  before  mentioned,  and  a  single  hand-maid  at  her 
«lbow.    She  was  a  delicate  and  slender  girl,  with  nothing  matronly 
either  of  air  or  figure,  not  certainly  above  eighteen,  and  of  rare 
beauty,  as  might  easily  be  seen ;  for  her  furred  hood  had  fallen  back, 
«nd  left  the  whole  of  her  fair  face,  and  all  her  classically  moulded 
head,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  torches,  which  lent  a  warm- 
er tinge  than  common  to  those  pale  eloquent  features.    Hers  was 
the  beauty,  which,  though  not  so  generally  appreciated,  must  be 
pronounced  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  loveliness,  than  mere  volup- 
tuous charms.  Beauty  it  was,  indeed,  of  the  first  intellectual  order 
— the  high  pale  forehead,  from  which  the  dark  brown  curls  fell  off 
in  shadowy  masses — the  slight  expressive  curve  of  the  black  eye- 
brows; the  long  cut  eye  of  deep  clear  gray,  radiant  and  pure  as 
e  transparent  spring,  yet  calm  and  self-restrained — the  classic,  al- 
most stern  profile,  contrasted  with  the  sweet  arch  of  the  rosy 
lips — the  bright  translucent  paleness  of  the  skin — all,  all  were 
perfect — perfect  in  their  unsensual  tranquil  beauty ;  while  the  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  was  full  of  eloquence,  of  mind,  of  music. 
She  was  a  being  whom,  perhaps,  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every 
hundred  would  have  passed  by  unheeded,  as  cold  and  passionless 
as  a  fair  statue,  rich  in  proportions,  rare  in  grace,  but   sense- 
less and  inanimate — whom  A«,  the  hundredth — would  not  have 
loved, but  adored,  idolized!  as  a  thing  almost  too  pure,  too  spirit- 
tial,  for  any  earthly  worship.    And  so  she  had  been  worshipped ! 
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and  had  retunied  that  worship  with  the  young,  trasting,  innocent, 
devoted  Iofo  of  a  free  virgin  heart  I  She  had  heen  wooed,  and 
won,  and  plighted — and  then  ill  dnys  and  evil  tongues  had  come 
between — and  the  frail  thread  of  tnie-love  had  been  broken — 
broken,  alas !  to  reunite  no  more. 

Two  years  had  intervened }  and  they  who  parted  then,  heart* 
broken  lovers,  met  for  the  first  time  now.  She,  the  sad  spirit- 
broken  bride  of  an  unworthy  spouse.  He,  the  young  unknown 
knight  of  those  past  days,  revealed  as  by  enchantment^  noble,  and 
chi^f,  and  champion.  It  boots  not  to  search  back  into  their  early 
fortunes — it  now  were  profitless  alike,  and  tedious.  Enough,  they 
stood  together.  He  knew  her  as  of  old  ;  and  worshipped,  as- he 
did  then  ;  and  pitied,  as  he  then  did  not.  For  he  well  knew  the 
cruel  arts  by  which  her  late  consent  had  been  wrung  frorp  her,  to 
that  most  ill-assorted  wedlock— he  knew  her  spirit  true  to  himself 
alone,  when  all  beside  was  given  to  another.  Yet  did  he  know 
her  pure  and  innocent  of  soul,  as  in  her  earliest  maidenhood — a 
too  true  wife  to  a  stern,  faithless  lord.  Therefore,  concealed,  he 
stood  before  her,  and  quelled  his  passions  like  a  hero  as  he  was, 
resolved  to  add  no  sorrow  to  her  sofiTerings  by  revelation  of  the 
identity,  all  unsuspected  and  undreamed,  of  her  young  nameless 
wooer  with  the  renowned  and  far-famed  baron,  who  thus  had  rid* 
den  to  her  rescue — ^And  she  received  him  as  a  stranger  ^  yet  as  a 
stranger  known  so  well  by  the  loud  bruit  of  his  great  deeds,  that 
he  was  scarce  less  than  an  intimate,  even  before  he  had  approved 
himself  a  friend,  by  this  his  gallant  aid.  She  prayed  him  raise 
his  avantaille,  and  enter  her  court-yard,  and  begged  him  once 
more  to  excuse  her  vow,  which  must  prohibit  his  admission  to 
the  hall.  **  Meanwhile,'^  she  added,  ^*  my  vassals  are  even  now 
preparing,  with  earnest  speed,  such  a  pavilion  as  may  suffice  to 
shield  a  champion  so  famed  for  hardihood  of  mood  as  the  great 
Hugues  de  Coucy — and  there,  good  knight  and  gentle,  there  may 
I  tender  you  the  kiss  of  honorable  welcome,  the  rights  of  cour* 
teous  hospitality !" 

"  I  too,  dear  lady" — answered  the  Coucy — "  I  too  must  plead  a 
TOW ;  and  pray  your  pardon  also,  for  the  semblance  of  discour* 
tesy.  When  first  I  learned  by  chance  the  purpose  of  this  dog 
banditti,  I  registered  an  oath  in  heaven,  never  to  raise  my  vizor, 
nor  to  unbelt  my  weapon  from  my  side,  until  the  slaves  were  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  you,  dear  lady  of  Ver- 
neuil,  were  scatheless,  even  from  fear.  For  the  rest,  I  beseech  you, 
waste  no  time  in  rearing  gay  pavilions;  but  let  each  man-at- 
arms,  and  groom,  and  varlet  of  your  household  do  on  his  har- 
ness for  defence — let  them  fetch  arbalests  and  quarrels,  long  bowa 
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and  sheaves  of  arrows,  to  the  wall — and  let  them  bend  that  great 
mangonel  I  see  upon  the  ballium,  and  suit  it  with  a  fitting  stone. 
Your  seneschal, — if  you  permit  me  to  take  the  ordering  of  the 
day, — should  take  post  in  the  keep,  and  when  the  villains  show 
front  clear  of  the  forest,  ring  the  ban  cloche  in  one  continuous 
peal,  and  ply  them  from  the  battlements  with  hail  of  flight-shot, 
arrow,  and  bolt,  and  bullet.  There  must  you  be  too,  lad  ye,  with 
every  woman  of  your  household,  and  such  serfs  of  the  hamlet  as 
you  may  best  rely  on — nay,  I  insist  on't,  and  will  lead  you  thither." 
And,  with  the  words,  he  led  the  Chatelaine  to  the  door  of  the 
keep,  and  as  the  villagers  came  in,  he  picked  a  dozen  of  the  stout- 
est vassals,  and  placing  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  seneschal, 
commanded  him — as  he  regarded  his  young  ladye's  life  and  hon- 
or— to  bar  the  gate  of  the  dongeon  on  the  inner  side,  and  open  it 
no  more,  save  at  his  bidding,  or  till  the  Rentiers  should  be  driven 
from  the  walls,  and  utterly  cut  down.  This  done,  at  length,  for 
Gabrielle,  convinced  after  much  instance,  ceased  to  remonstrate, 
Hugues  took  command  of  all  the  out- works  ;  and  having  placed  his 
little  band — (little  indeed ! — since  he  found  in  the  place  only  six  men- 
at-arms,  and  five  stout  serving-men,  to  whom  were  added  eight  or  ten 
half-armed  vassals  from  the  village) — on  all  the  points  of  vantage, 
he  joined  his  own  men  in  the  barbican,  resolved  to  charge  once 
with  the  lance,  before  he  should  be  shut  up  within  walls  of  stone ; 
and  sfft  there  motionless  on  his  tall  war-horse,  until  the  stars 
paled  in  the  azure  heavens,  awaiting  the  approach  of  those  fell 
desperadoes. 


LINES  TO  A  FAMOUS   BELLE. 

Fm  not  in  love  with  you,  you  bright  young  creature  — 
No,  no,  Vm  not  in  love  —  though  all  the  world, 

Watching  my  gaze  fixed  on  each  beaming  feature 
Of  your  sweet  face,  till  thought  and  feeling  whirled 

In  a  wild  dance  of  dear  delight,  of  late 

Have  said  I  am — the  world's  mistaken,  E ! 

I^m  not  in  love  with  you — though  I  confess, 
You  little  mischief,  you're  the  loveliest  thing 

That  ever  yet  my  rapmred  sight  did  bless. 
And  beautiful  as  the  imagining 

Of  poet's  heav'nliest  dream,  of  the  Ideal 

Of  his  own  soul,  incarnate  made  and  real. 
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And  that  tweet  Toice's  joyous  melody, 
Whose  music  still  oq  my  charmed  ear  is  ringing, 

As  though  it  caught,  borne  faintly  from  on  high. 
Some  wandering  echo  of  a  seraph^s  singing ! 

And  the  sweet  lips  it  comes  from  —  I  declare 

I  doubt  if  any  seraph 's  such  a  pair ! 

And  then  their  smile  —  ah,  that  delicious  smile. 
The  sunny  radiance  of  your  young  hearths  gladness ! 

I'd  like  to  know  how  many  you  beguile, 
Per  annum,  with  its  witchery  to  madness. 

Ten ? —  fifty?  —  or  perhaps  the  number  higher  is; 

I'm  fond  of  these  statistical  inquiries. 

Ah  me !  the  time  hath  been  when  glimpse  of  such 
As  you,  fair  girl,  had  thrilled  my  inmost  heart ; 

And  e'en  your  passing  garment's  lightest  touch 
Had  bid  each  pulse  in  trembling  passion  start 

Like  the  spurred  steed.    I'm  not  now  such  a , 

Dear  E ,  and  we  shake  hands  quite  calm  and  cooL 

IVe  known  a  little  of  the  world  since  then ; 

I've  loved  a  little — and  I've  flirted  more; 
And  mingling  somewhat  not  alone  with  men, 

Have  learned  some  things  I  dreamed  not  of  before  { 
Besides,  too,  like  our  blood,  as  we  grow  older, 
Fancy  and  heart  grow  pari  passu  colder. 

And  many  a  passion,  too,  and  grief,  and  thought, 

I  wduld  not  syllable  to  your  young  ears, 
Have  changed  me  not  a  little,  E ,  and  brought 

An  age  of  heart  that  half  belies  my  years  — 
Alas,  alas,  for  that  bright  buried  youth 
Of  love,  and  joy,  and  innocence,  and  truth ! 

And  now,  as  some  still  lake,  all  motionless, 

An  angel's  hovering  shadow  yet  may  glass, 
So  does  the  image  of  your  loveliness 

Across  the  mirror  of  my  spirit  pass ; 
All  light,  all  grace,  all  beauty,  floats  the  one, 
Dark  though  and  cold  the  wave  it  shines  upon. 

But  pshaw ! —  forgive  me,  dearest  E ,  (the  verse 

Commands  the  bold  superlative  !)  —  all  this 
Befits  not  you  to  hear,  nor  me  rehearse, 

So  let  it  pass  as  a  parenthesis ; 
And  to  return  to  what  I  just  was  saying, 
If  I  have  played  the  lover,  'twas  but  playing. 
Vol-  X.,  No.  XLV.— 33 
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That  dear,  old-fashioned,  but  delightful  game, 
Flirtation !  which  your  worthy  mother  Madam 

Ere,  as  tradition  gives  her  maiden  name, 
In  Eden  taught  her  willing  pupil  Adam^ 

Before  they  "  settled  down,"  in  humdrum  life, 

A  henpecked  husband,  and  a  wilful  wife. 

Nay,  do  not  look  so  scornful,  dear ! — you  know 

I  lore  to  see  that  lip  thus  proudly  curled. 
With  those  sweet  curves,  more  like  to  Cupid's  bow, 

Than  any  other  lip  in  this  wide  world,  — 
Your  frown  is  beautiful  a  little  while. 
But  on  the  whole  yon  look  best  in  the  smile. 

And  so,  though  I'm  determined  not  to  be 
The  thousandth  suppliant  at  your  beauty's  throne, 

Nor  kneel  my  high  and  grave  philosophy 
To  rest  that  preity  little  foot  upon, 

Yet,  what  will  wear  much  better  in  the  end, 

If  not  your  lover,  E ,  I'll  be  your  Friend. 

I  look  upon  you,  as  we  look  on  flowers. 
Rainbows,  and  clouds  flushed  by  the  sinking  sun, 

And  all  such  bright  things  in  this  world  of  ours ; 
Which  after  all 's  a  very  decent  one  — 

And  while  you  're  in  it,  though  men  do  abuse  it. 

Above  all  other  worlds  who  wouldn't  choose  it  1 

These  things  of  beauty  are  the  smiles  of  God, 
Like  ra3rs  of  starlight  through  the  night-clouds,  f;iven 

To  cheer  and  guide  the  wild  and  weary  road 
That  bears  our  faint  steps  trembling  up  to  heaven; 

Of  those  pure  rays  as  one  shines  oft  the  whitest, 

80  of  those  smiles  of  6h)d,  thou  art  the  brightest. 

And  now,  dear  E ,  farewell —  you  see  my  paper 

Will  hold  no  more;  upon  my  W(»d,  I  hate 
To  stop,  but  the  dim  flickering  of  my  taper 

Warns  me  the  hour  is  getting  rather  late ; 
And  though  it's  hard  to  quit  so  sweet  a  theme, 
I  dare  say  III  resume  it  in  my  dream. 

Farewell,  and  may  yon  ever  be  as  now. 
Blessing  and  blessed,  in  that  pore  guilele88Be8a«— 

And  the  bright  diy  now  o'er  you  never  know 
One  cloud  the  more — your  path  one  flower  the  keel 

For  amidst  all,  that  pathway  that  may  strew, 

There  is  not  another  half  so  sweet  as  you  i 
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BT  WALTER  WHITBCAN. 

The  memory  of  the  Wabbiors  of  our  Freedom  !  —  let  U0  gruard 
it  with  a  holy  care.  Let  the  mighty  pulse  which  throbs  respon- 
sive in  a  nation's  heart  at  utterance  of  that  nation's  names  of 
glory,  never  lie  languid  when  their  deeds  are  told  or  their  exam- 
pie  cited.  To  him  of  the  Calm  Gray  Eye,  selected  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Ranks  of  Heaven  as  the  instrument  for  a  people'* 
redemption  ;  —  to  him,  the  bright  and  brave,  who  fell  in  the 
attack  at  Breed's ;  —  to  him,  the  nimble-footed  soldier  of  the 
swamps  of  Santee  ;  —  to  the  young  stranger  from  the  luxuries  of 
his  native  France  ;  —  to  all  who  fought  in  that  long  weary  fight 
for  disenthralment  from  arbitrary  rule  —  may  our  star  fade,  and 
our  good  angel  smile  upon  us  no  more,  if  we  fail  to  chamber 
them  in  our  hearts,  or  forget  the  method  of  their  dear- won 
honor ! 

For  the  fame  of  these  is  not  as  the  fame  of  common  heroes. 
The  mere  gaining  of  battles  —  the  chasing  away  of  an  opposing* 
force  —  wielding  the  great  energies  of  bodies  of  military  — 
rising  proudly  amid  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  fight  —  and  march- 
ing  the  haughty  march  of  a  conqueror,  —  all  this,  spirit-stirring* 
as  it  may  be  to  the  world,  would  fail  to  command  the  applause  of  the 
just  and  discriminating.  But  such  is  not  the  base  whereon  Amer- 
ican warriors  found  their  title  to  renown.  Our  storied  name* 
are  those  of  the  Soldiers  of  Liberty ;  hardy  souls,  incased  in 
hardy  bodies — untainted  with  the  efifeminacy  of  voluptnoua 
cities,  patient,  enduring  much  for  principle's  sake,  and  wending 
on  through  blood,  disease,  destitution,  and  prospects  of  gloom^ 
to  attain  the  Oreat  Treasure. 

Years  have  passed ;  the  sword-clash  and  the  thundering  of  the 
guns  have  died  away ;  and  all  personal  knowledge  of  those  event* 
—  of  the  fierce  incentives  to  hate,  and  the  wounds,  and  scorn,  and 
the  curses  from  the  injured,  and  the  wailings  from  the  prisons -~ 
lives  now  but  in  the  memory  of  a  few  score  gray-haired  men } 
whose  number  is,  season  after  season,  made  thinner  and  thinner 
by  desth.  Haply,  long,  long  will  be  the  period  ere  our  beloved 
country  shall  witness  the  presence  of  such  or  similar  scenea 
again.  Haply,  too,  the  time  is  arriving  when  War,  with  all  its 
train  of  sanguinary  horrors,  will  be  a  discarded  custom  among- 
the  nations  of  earth.  A  newer  and  better  philosophy — teaching- 
how  evil  it  is  to  hew  down  and  slay  ranks  of  fellow-men,  because 
of  some  disagreement  between  their  respective  rulers  —  is  melt^* 
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ing  away  old  prejudices  upon  this  subject,  as  warmth  in  springs 
melts  the  frigid  ground. 

The  lover  of  his  race  —  did  he  not,  looking  abroad  in  the 
world,  see  millions  whose  swelling  hearts  are  all  crushed  into 
the  dust  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  oppression ;  did  he  not  be- 
hold how  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  stalk  abroad  over  fair  portions 
of  the  globe,  and  forge  the  chain,  and  rivet  the  yoke  \  and  did  he 
not  feel  that  it  were  better  to  live  in  one  flaming  atmosphere  of 
carnage  than  slavishly  thus  —  would  offer  up  nightly  prayers 
that  this  new  philosophy  might  prevail  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
reign  of  peace  never  more  be  disturbed  among  mankind. 

On  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  our  national  independence,  I 
was  staying  at  the  house  of  an  old  farmer,  about  a  mile  from  a 
thriving  country  town,  whose  inhabitants  wer^  keeping  up  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  with  great  fervor«  The  old  man  himself 
was  a  thumping  patriot.  Early  in  the  morning,  my  slumbers  had 
been  broken  by  the  sharp  crack  of  his  ancient  musket,  (I  looked 
upon  that  musket  with  reverence,  for  it  had  seen  service  in  the 
war,)  firing  salutes  in  honor  of  the  day.  I  am  free  to  confess, 
my  military  propensities  were  far  from  strong  enough  (appropri- 
ate  as  they  might  have  been  considered  at  such  a  time)  to  sup- 
press certain  peevish  exclamations  toward  the  disturber  of  my 
sweet  repose.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  I  attended  the  cere- 
monials observed  in  the  village  i  sat,  during  the  usual  patriotic 
address,  on  the  same  bench  with  a  time-worn  veteran  that  had 
fought  in  the  contest  now  commemorated ;  witnessed  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  uniform  company;  and  returned  home  with  a  most 
excellent  appetite  for  my  dinner. 

The  afternoon  was  warm  and  drowsy.  I  ensconced  myself  in 
my  easy-chair,  near  an  open  window ;  feeling  in  that  most  blissful 
state  of  semi-somnolency,  which  it  is  now  and  then,  though  rare- 
ly, given  to  mortals  to  enjoy.  I  was  alone,  the  family  of  my 
host  having  gone  on  some  visit  to  a  neighbor.  The  bees  hummed 
in  the  garden,  and  among  the  flowers  that  clustered  over  the  win- 
dow frame ;  a  sleepy  influence  seemed  to  imbue  everything 
around ;  occasionally  the  faint  sound  of  some  random  gun-fire 
from  the- village  would  float  along,  or  the  just  perceptible  music 
of  the  band,  or  the  tra-a-a-ra  of  a  locust.  But  these  were  far 
from  being  jars  to  the  quiet  spirit  I  have  mentioned. 

Insensibly,  my  consciousness  became  less  and  less  distinct; 
my  head  leaned  back ;  my  eyes  closed  \  and  my  senses  relaxed 
from  their  waking  vigilance.    I  slept. 

*  *  *  How  strange  a  chaos  is  sometimes  the  outset  to  a 
dreaml— There  was  the  pulpit  of  the  rude  church,  the  scene  of 
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the  oration^^md  in  it  a  grotesque  form  whom  I  had  noticed  as 
the  drommer  in  the  hand,  heating  away  as  though  calling  scat- 
tered foroes  to  the  rescue.  Then  the  speaker  of  the  day  pitched 
coppers  with  some  unshorn  hostler  hoys ;  and  the  grave  person- 
age  who  had  opened  the  services  with  prayer,  was  half  stripped 
and  running  a  foot-race  with  a  tavern  loafer.  The  places  and  the 
persons  familiar  to  my  morning  excursion  ahout  the  country  town, 
appeared  as  in  life  i  hut  in  nitnations  all  fantastic  and  out  of  the 
way. 

After  a  while,  what  I  heheld  hegan  to  reduce  itself  to  more 
method.  With  the  singular  characteristic  of  dreams,  I  knew — I 
could  not  tell  how — ^that  thirty  years  elapsed  from  the  then  time, 
and  I  was  among  a  new  generation.  Beings  by  me  never  seen 
hefore,  and  some  with  shrivelled  forms,  bearing  an  odd  resem- 
blance to  men  whom  I  had  known  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  met 
my  eyes. 

Methought  I  stood  in  a  splendid  city.  It  seemed  a  gala  day. 
Crowds  of  people  were  swiftly  wending  along  the*  streets  and 
walks,  -as  if  to  behold  some  great  spectacle  or  famous  leader. 

^'Whither  do  the  people  go  1"  said  I  to  a  Shape  who  passed 
me,  hurrying  on  with  the  rest. 

'^  Know  yon  not,"  answered  he,  '^  that  the  Last  of  the  Sacred 
Army  may  be  seen  to-day  1" 

And  he  hastened  forward^  apparently  fearful  lest  he  might  be 
late. 

Among  the  dense  ranks,  I  noticed  many  women,  some  of  them 
with  infants  in  their  arms.  Then  there  were  boys,  beautiful 
creatures,  struggling  on,  with  a  more  intense  desire  even  than 
the  men.  And  as  I  looked  up,  I  saw  at  some  distance,  coming 
toward  the  place  where  I  stood,  a  troop  of  young  females,  the 
foremost  one  bearing  a  wreath  of  fresh  flowers.  The  crowd 
pulled  and  pushed  so  violently,  that  this  party  of  girls  were  sun- 
dered from  one  another,  and  she  who  carried  the  wreath  being 
jostled,  her  flowers  were  trampled  to  the  ground* 

"  0,  hapless  me !"  cried  the  child ;  and  she  began  to  weep. 

At  that  moment,  her  companions  came  up ;  and  they  looked 
frowningly  when  they  saw  the  wreath  torn. 

'*Do  not  grieve,  gentle  one,"  said  I  to  the  weeping  child. 
^  And  you,"  turning  to  the  others,  "  blame  her  not.  There  bloom 
4Dore  flowers,  as  fair  and  fragrant  as  those  which  lie  rent  beneath 
your  feet." 

'*  No,"  said  one  of  the  little  troop,  '<  it  is  now  too  late." 

"What  mean  youl"  I  asked. 

The  children  looked  at  me  in  wonder. 
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*'For  whom  did  you  intend  the  wreath '{^  contitmed  I. 

^^  Heard  yoa  not,'*  rejoined  one  of  them,  "  that  to-day  may  he 
seen  the  Last  of  His  Witnesses  1  We  were  on  our  way  to  pre* 
sent  this  lovely  wreath — and  she  who  should  give  it,  was  to  say, 
that  fresh  and  sweet,  like  it,  would  ever  be  His  memory  in  the 
souls  of  us,  and  of  our  countrymen," 

And  the  children  walked  on. 

Yielding  myself  passively  to  the  sway  of  the  current,  which  yet 
continued  to  flow  in  one  huge  human  stream,  I  was  carried 
through  street  after  street,  and  along  many  a  stately  passage,  the 
sides  of  which  were  lined  by  palace-like  houses.  After  a  time, 
we  came  to  a  large  open  square,  which  seemed  to  be  the  des- 
tination— for  there  the  people  stopped.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  square  stood  a  magnificent  building,  evidently  intended  for 
public  purposes ;  and  in  front  of  it  a  wide  marble  elevation,  half 
platform  and  half  porch.  Upon  this  elevation  were  a  great  many 
persons,  all  of  them  in  standing  postures,  except  one,  an  aged, 
▼ery  aged  man,  seated  in  a  throne-like  chair.  His  figure  and 
face  showed  him  to  be  of  a  length  of  years  seldom  vouchsafed 
to  his  kind;  and  his  head  was  thinly  covered  with  hair  of  a 
silvery  whiteness. 

Now,  near  me  stood  one  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  learned  philo- 
sopher ;  and  to  him  I  addressed  myself  for  an  explanation  of 
these  wonderful  things. 

*^  Tell  me,"  said  I,  *'  who  is  the  ancient  being  seated  on  yonder 

platform." 

The  person  to  whom  I  spoke  stared  in  my  face  surprisedly. 

*'  Are  you  of  this  land,"  said  he,  '^  and  have  not  heard  of  him 
— the  Last  of  the  Sacred  Army  1" 

*'  I  am  ignorant,"  answered  I,  '*  of  whom  yon  speak,  or  of 
what  Army." 

The  philosopher  stared  a  second  time ;  but  soon,  when  I  as* 
•nred  him  I  was  not  jesting,  he  began  telling  me  of  former  times^ 
and  how  it  came  to  be  that  this  white-haired  remnant  of  a  past 
age  was  the  object  of  so  much  honor.  Nor  was  the  story  new 
to  me — as  may  it  never  be  to  any  son  of  America. 

We  edged  our  way  close  to  the  platform.  Immediately  around 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  soldier  stood  many  noble-looking  gentle* 
men,  evidently  of  dignified  character  and  exalted  station.  As  I 
came  near,  I  heard  them  mention  a  name — ^that  name  whieh  is 
dearest  to  our  memories  as  patriots. 

**  And  you  saw  the  Chief  with  your  own  eyes  1"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen. 

**  I  did,''  answered  the  old  warrior* 
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And  the  crowd  were  hushed,  and  bent  reverently,  as  if  in  a 
holy  presence. 

'*  I  would,"  said  another  gentleman,  '*  I  would  you  had  aome 
relic  which  might  be  aa  a  chain  leading  from  our  hearts  to  his." 

'*  I  have  such  a  relic,^'  replied  the  aged  creature  \  and  with 
trembling  fingers  he  took  from  his  bosom  a  rude  medal,  sus- 
pended round  his  neck  by  a  string.  ''  This  the  Chief  gave  me," 
continued  he,  '*  to  mark  his  good-will  for  some  slight  service  I 
did  The  Cause." 

"  And  has  it  been  in  hie  hands  1"  asked  the  crowd,  eagerly. 

**  Himself  hung  it  around  my  neck,"  said  the  veteran. 

Then  the  mighty  mass  was  hushed  again,  and  there  was  no 
noise — but  a  straining  of  fixed  eyes,  and  a  throbbing  of  hearts, 
and  cheeks  pale  with  excitement — ^such  excitement  as  might  be 
caused  in  a  man's  soul  by  some  sacred  memorial  of  one  he 
honored  and  loved  deeply. 

Upon  the  medal  were  the  letters  '*  G.  W." 

^<  Speak  to  us  of  him,  and  of  his  time,"  said  the  crowd. 

A  few  words  the  old  man  uttered ;  but  few  and  rambling  as 
they  were,  the  people  listened  as  to  the  accents  of  an  oracle. 

Then  it  was  time  for  him  to  stay  there  no  longer.  So  he  rose, 
assisted  by  such  of  the  bystanders  whose  rank  and  reputation 
gave  them  a  right  to  the  honor,  and  slowly  descended.  The 
mass  divided,  to  form  a  passage  for  him  and  his  escort,  and  they 
passed  forward.  And  as  he  passed,  the  young  boys  struggled 
to  him,  that  they  might  take  his  hand,  or  touch  his  garments. 
The  women,  too,  brought  their  infants,  to  be  placed  for  a  moment 
in  his  arms ;  and  every  head  was  uncovered. 

I  noticed  that  there  was  little  shouting,  or  clapping  of  hands — 
but  a  deep-felt  sentiment  of  veneration  seemed  to  pervade  them, 
far  moi^  honorable  to  its  object  than  the  loudest  acclamations. 

In  a  short  time,  as  the  white-haired  ancient  was  out  of  sight, 
the  square  was  cleared,  and  I  stood  in  it  with  no  companion  but 
the  philosopher. 

^*  Is  it  well,"  said  I,  '*  that  such  reverence  be  bestowed  by  a 
great  people  on  a  creature  like  themselves  1  The  self-respect 
each  one  has  for  his  own  nature  might  run  the  risk  of  efiacement, 
were  such  things  often  seen.  Besides,  it  is  not  allowed  that  man 
pay  worship  to  his  fellow." 

**  Fear  not,"  answered  the  philosopher ;  ^^  the  oeeurrences  you 
have  just  witnessed  spring  from  the  fairest  and  manliest  traits  in 
the  soul.  Nothing  more  becomes  a  nation  than  paying  its  choi- 
cest honors  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  fought  for  it,  or 
labored  for  its  good.    By  thus  often  bringing  up  their  examples 
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before  the  eyes  of  the  living,  others  are  incited  to  follow  in  the 
same  glorious  path.  Do  not  suppose,  young  man,  that  it  is  by 
sermons  and  oft-repeated  precepts  we  form  a  disposition  great  or 
good.  The  model  of  one  pure,  upright  character,  living  as  a  bea- 
con in  history,  does  more  benefit  than  the  lumbering  tomes  of  a 
thousand  theorists. 

^^  No  :  it  is  well  that  the  benefactors  of  a  state  be  so  kept  alive 
in  memory  and  in  song,  when  their  bodies  are  mouldering. 
Then  will  it  be  impossible  for  a  people  to  become  enslaved  ;  for 
though  the  strong  arm  of  their  old  defender  come  not  as  former- 
ly to  the  battle,  his  spirit  is  there,  through  the  power  of  remem- 
brance, and  wields  a  better  sway  even  than  if  it  were  of  fleshly 
substance." 

*  *  *  The  words  of  the  philosopher  sounded  indistinctly 
to  my  cars — and  his  features  faded,  as  in  a  mist.  I  awoke ;  and 
looking  through  the  window,  saw  that  the  sun  had  just  sunk  in 
the  west — two  hours  having  passed  away  since  the  commence- 
ment of  my  afternoon  slumber. 


THE  BURGLARS. 

BT  JOHN   QUOD. 


It  was  one  of  those  fierce  storms  that  are  remembered  for 
years.  For  hours,  from  the  north  and  east,  clouds  had  been  hur 
rying  on — black  as  night,  pile  upon  pile — crowding  and  driving 
each  other  forward,  like  a  vast  multitude  of  disorganized,  reck- 
less men.  The  wind  suddenly  sank  its  howl  to  a  whisper,  as  if 
awed  by  the  very  demons  itself  had  conjured  np:  and  in  the 
heavens  were  heard  low  matterings,  and  deep  jarring  sounds^  as  if 
an  army  of  mailed  men  were  tramping  through  the  sky.  Mid-day 
darkened  into  a  pale  and  ghastly  twilight.  The  streets  were  de- 
serted. Men,  women,  and  children  stole  to  their  homes  $  gath- 
ered in  groups,  and  watched  the  brewing  tempest.  Old  men  shook 
their  gray  heads,  and  told  of  storms  which  they  remembered  many 
years  ago,  when  they  themselves  were  boys.  '^  This  was  like 
one  of  f  Aem."  Old  women  took  to  their  prayer-books,  and  hoped 
^that  the  end  of  the  world  wasn't  a-coming — they  were  afraid  it 
was — ^it  looked  very  like  it — and  perhaps  it  was — only  the  millen- 
nium hadn't  come  yet,  and  that  was  to  come  first — ^that  was  some 
comfort."  Even  animals  shrank  away  into  holes,  and  lay  trembling 
in  dread  of  they  knew  not  what.     As  the  storm  gathered,  the 
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wiod  incTeated,  growing  loader  and  looder,  until  it  became  a 
harricane,  almost  in  an  instant,  and  seemed  to  leap  np  like  a  re- 
freshed giant,  giving  the  signal  to  the  tempest  to  begin  its  work. 
Down  came  the  rain  in  masses,  and  away  it  went  through  the 
streets,  hissing,  foaming,  and  boiling — sweeping  everything  from 
its  path, — tearing  up  paved  streets,  sapping  foundations,  and 
bringing  to  the  ground  old  houses,  which  would  have  held  up 
their  heads  against  time  for  many  a  long  year. 

''  Ood !  this  is  beautiful !" 

In  a  damp,  unwholesome  cellar,  filled  with  noxious  vapor^^ 
crouched  a  miserable  female  at  a  fire,  which  scarcely  dispelled 
the  gloom  about  her :  and  from  her  this  strange  expression  drop- 
ped. She  was  young — ^perhaps  not  thirty — but  crime  and  want 
had  done  the  work  of  years ;  and  her  look  of  youth  had  departed 
with  her  purity  of  heart.  Her  long  dishevelled  hair  hung  loosely 
about  her  shoulders,  which  were  bare  and  exposed,  indicating  one 
reckless  of  appearance,  and  too  far  gone  in  vice  to  dream  of 
shame — perhaps,  like  thousands,  outcasts  like  herself,  she  had  for- 
gotten such  a  feeling.  With  sharp  pinched  features — a  bright, 
wild,  black  eye — a  compressed,  resolute  mouth — there  were  yet 
traces  of  beauty — a  beauty  which  perhaps  had  led  to  her  degra- 
dation. There  was  little  else  redeeming  in  the  expression  of  her 
face,  for  it  seemed  made  up  of  ferocity  and  despair. 

She  was  hovering  near  the  fire,  like  a  half-frozen  animal,  with 
her  arms  clasped  about  her  knees,  listening  to  the  howling 
of  the  storm  without,  or  occasionally  casting  a  stealthy 
look  toward  the  dim  corners  of  the  apartment.  It  was  a  dreary 
place  indeed,  stagnant  and  noisome,  with  the  stifling  closeness 
of  a  church  vault.  The  floor  was  of  clay,  and  wet,  and  muddy 
from  the  leaking  in  of  the  rain.  Long  cobwebs,  on  which  the 
dampness  had  settled  like  frost-work,  hong  from  the  walls, — and  a 
thick,  white  mould,  like  down,  grew  upon  the  stonework,  from 
which  the  water  oozed  and  trickled  to  the  ground.  A  wooden 
bench,  one  or  two  broken  chairs,  a  deal  table,  and  an  old  chest, 
comprised  all  the  furniture  of  the  place ;  and  amid  this  sat  this 
wretched  woman,  a  fit  tenant  for  so  dreary  a  home. 

'^  How  the  wind  shouts !"  said  she,  rubbing  her  hands,  and  hold- 
ing them  over  the  flame.  '^  This  is  a  night  for  them,  by  0—4! 
Burn,  bum,  burn,"  said  she,  heaping  the  fire  with  wood ;  '*  burn, 
I  say  :  for  if  they  come,  and  are  cold,  V\\  catch  it.  Hist — ^what's 
thatl"  She  stopped  and  held  her  breath;  for  even  amid  the 
wailing  of  the  storm,  her  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching steps.    The  next  instant  there  was  a  violent  knocking 
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at  the  door  communieating  with  the  street.    The  woman  rose, 
and  went  to  it. 

'<  Who's  there  V*  demanded  she,  patting  her  ear  close  to  it,  to 
hear  the  reply* 

(( D— n  you,  open  the  door,  and  yott'H  see*  Be  quiek,  for  we're 
drenched  to  the  skin,"  shouted  a  rough  voice  from  the  outside. 
A  volley  of  kicks,  which  threatened  to  beat  in  the  door,  sccom* 
panied  the  response* 

The  woman  made  no  other  answer  than  drawing  back  a  heavy 
bolt,  when  the  door  ilew  open,  and  two  men,  dripping  with  wet, 
eame  in. 

^*  Curse  this  rain !"  exclaimed  the  eldest  of  the  two,  stamping 
'die  wet  from  his  feet,  and  flinging  off  a  heavy  great  coat,  satu- 
rated by  the  storm ;  *'  what  a  night  it  is !  and  you— d — n  you— - 
you'd  have  kept  us  there  bawling  all  night.  I  could  find  it  in 
me  to  murder  you." 

'^  Could  youV  said  the  woman,  in  a  harsh  voice.  '^I  ain't 
what  I  have  been  ;  but  you're  not  the  man  that  could  do  it ;  nor 
both  of  you.  Take  eare  how  you  tempt  me,"  and  she  shook  her 
fist  in  the  very  face  of  the  savage  man  who  had  spoken,  at  the  same 
time  baring  an  arm  which  seemed  as  if  it  could  effectually  back 
her  menace,  although  they  were  both  powerful  men.  ''Now  that 
you  are  here,  eease  your  bawling,  if  you  wouldn't  wake  up  the 
neighboThood." 

The  man  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt  whether 
to  reply ;  then  turning  to  his  comrade,  he  said,  in  a  surly  tone : 

''  Why  don't  you  get  out  of  yt>ur  rags,  and  come  to  the  fire  1" 

''  'Cause  I  can't,"  replied  the  gentleman  thus  addressed,  fum- 
bling at  the  collar  of  his  cloak.  ''  This  article  is  did  up  uncom* 
mon,  I  borrowed  it  ont  of  a  gen'Imen's  entry,  only  yesterday, 
and  I  ain't  got  the  bang  of  it  yet.  That  gen'Iman  always  pa- 
tronises the  latest  inwentions ;  this  is  one  of  'em.  There,  that's 
it,"  said  he,  throwing  the  wet  garment  on  the  table.  ''  How  are 
you,  my  beauty  1"  said  be,  addressing  the  female,  who  was  look- 
ing at  him  without  speaking  \  ^  as  handsome  as  ever,  upon  my 
soul !" 

The  woman  stood  for  a  minute  or  more,  without  making  any 
reply;  then  she  said,  as  if  in  continuation  of  some  train  of 
thought  that  was  going  on  in  her  mind,  *'  Fine  feathers  make 
fine  birds,  Charley  Roke.  When  yon  had  that  cloak  on,  you 
looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  now  yon  look  like  what  you 
are.** 

"Well,  old  girl,"  said  Mr.  Roke,   dragging  a  chair  across 
the  room   to  the  front  of  the  fire,  swinging  it  to  its  feet,  and 
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•eating  himself  in  it,  and  holding  his  feet  to  the  fire,  ^  what's 
that  V 

''A  thief,'*  replied  the  woman,  sharply. 

''  I  say,  Tinker/'  said  Mr.  Roke,  turning  to  his  comrade,  **  don't 
you  think  the  lady's  personal  1  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  an  old 
aunt  of  mine  used  to  say  thieves  wasn't  respectable  people.  She 
was  an  unenlightened  old  woman,  that  aant  of  mine — horrid  ml- 
gar,  and,  in  coorse,  her  opinion  wasn't  worth  moch." 

The  man  to  whom  this  remark  was  addressed  looked  up  — 
smiled  grimly,  and  then  gazed  steadfastly  at  the  fire. 

^'  Come,  Sal,"  said  be  at  length,  more  good-naturedly  than  his 
looks  warranted,  **  get  out  the  rags,  and  the  barkers,  and  the 
other  trinkets.  It's  most  midnight,  and  you  know  we're  gfot  a 
job  on  foot  which  must  be  wiped  up  afore  daylight.  I  don't  see 
what  daylight  was  inwented  for,  'tain't  of  no  use." 

"  You're  wrong  there.  Tinker,"  replied  Mr.  Roke,  in  a  grave 
tone  ;  ^  Providence,"  said  he,  pointing  with  his  foot  up  the  chim- 
ney,  '*  never  made  nothin'  in  vain.  Without  daylight  we  couldn't 
see  how  the  land  lays,  nor  what  to  do  at  night.  That's  what  day- 
light was  inwented  for  —  properly  applied,  it's  not  so  bad." 

The  woman  in  the  mean  time  went  to  the  chest  before  men- 
tioned, and  unlocking  a  heavy  padlock  which  secured  it,  took  out 
two  coarse  great  coats  with  large  pockets,  a  large  bag,  a  num- 
ber of  saws,  files,  skeleton  keys,  small  dark -Ian  terns,  and  various 
other  implements  of  burglary,  which  she  laid  on  the  table. 

"Where's  the  new  keysl  I  want  them,"  said  the  Tinker,  going 
to  the  table,  and  turning  over  the  dififerent  implements  ;  ^  they 
was  made  a  purpose  for  this  job." 

The  woman  made  no  reply,  but  returned  to  the  chest,  and 
brought  out  a  number  of  skeleton  keys,  which  looked  bright  and 
new. 

'*  Them's  them,"  said  the  man,  turning  them  over  in  his  hand, 
with  an  appearance  of  much  satisfaction.  "  They'll  do  the  busi- 
ness. Now  for  the  barkers,  Sal ;  and  hand  me  that  knife  —  the 
stout  one — and  the  small  crowbar.  We  may  want  it.  Come, 
Charley,"  said  he  to  his  associate,  who  still  sat  at  the  fire,  "  stir 
about,  man.    It's  getting  late." 

Roke  rose  up,  took  a  great  coat  from  the  woman,  who  was 
holding  it,  and,  after  several  violent  exertions,  struggled  his  way 
into  it. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  ere  garment,  my  wirgin  V 

*'  You  stole  it  yourself,"  answered  the  woman. 

'*  Did  I,"  said  Charley,  gravely ;  "  then  Pm  paying  for  my 
offence ;  for  it's  squeezing  my  guts  out.    Nothings  wickeder  than 
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fttealin'  coats  what  don't  fit  one.  Tinker,  you  nniiat  carry  all 
the  playthings ;  for  there's  no  room  in  this  ere  for  anything  bat 
my  own  sweet  self.  Vm  blessed  if  ever  I  borrow  another  coat 
without  first  trying  it  on." 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  Tinker  had  put  on  a  coat  similar 
to  his  owBf  and  was  filling  its  pockets  with  various  articles  essen- 
tial to  gentlemen  of  his  profession. 

**  Now,  then,  Charley,  are  you  ready  V* 

«<Ay,  ay,"  said  Roke,  ^' but  let  me  look  at  the  little  bull- 
dogs.   I  don't  want  them  to  be  quiet  when  they  should  speak." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  up  a  pair  of  pistols,  rubbed  the  locks, 
removed  the  caps,  and  examined  the  cones  to  see  that  the  pow- 
der came  well  up  in  them :  —  "  They'll  do,"  said  he^  replacing  the 
caps  i  "  them  fellers  will  be  eloquent  —  now  I'm  ready." 

^  Where's  the  Tulip  1  — you  an't  a  going  without  him  V  said 
the  woman,  earnestly. 

'^He's  in  limbo,"  replied  the  Tinker,  buttoning  his  coat  to  the 
chin,  and  tying  a  thick  handkerchief  about  his  throat ;  '^  the 
beaks  nabbed  him  this  momin',  so  he  can't  be  in  the  mess  to- 
night." 

'^  They've  persuaded  him  to  pass  the  night  with  them,"  said 
Mr.  Soke,  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  adjust  the  col- 
lar of  his  coat.  '^  They  was  so  very  pressing  that  he  couldn't  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  'em." 

**  Won't  he  blab  1"  demanded  the  woman.  "  If  it  was  the  Tinker, 
or  you,  Charley,  it  wouldn't  trouble  me ;  but  I  don't  trust  the 
Tulip." 

The  men  laughed,  and  told  her  she  was  a  fool. 

"  Who  was  a  fool  when  Bob  Jordon  was  swung  ofiTI"  said  she, 
earnestly ;  '^  and  who  warned  him  but  me — and  who  turned  State's 
evidence  but  the  Tulip — ^tell  me  thatl  Who  peached  against 
your  namesake  when  he  set  fire  to  the  butcher's  house  in  tho 
Bowery  1"  said  she,  addressing  Boke;  "who  but  the  Tulip  1 
d— -n  me!"  exclaimed  she,  vehemently,  **  bat  I  believe  he's  a  spy 
—I  do." 

The  men  looked  irresolutely  at  each  other,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Put  this  off,  Charley,"  said  she,  approaching  Boke,  and  taking 
him  by  the  arm — "  don't  go  to-night— don't  go— don't." 

"Blast  me!  but  he  will,"  exclaimed  the  Tinker,  angrily. 
**  What !  miss  a  chance  like  this — a  house  as  good  as  empty ! 
All  the  folks  away,  to  see  a  dying  man,  except  one  daughter — 
and  she  alone  with  one  servant — and  that  servant  telling  us  all 
about  it.  Ain't  we  to  go  in  like  gentlemen,  and  help  ourselves  to 
the  best  —to  the  gold,  the  tilveri  the  trinkets,  and  other  little 
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thingambobf  of  that  oator,  aod  then  walk  out  like  lords  1  Wonldn't 
we  be  the  cursedest  fooh  in  this  world  not  to  go  V 

The  woman  muttered  something  to  herself,  and  went  to  one 
end  of  the  cellar,  where  she  collected  some  dry  brushwood, 
brought  it  to  the  fire,  threw  it  on,  and  then  stood  watching  the 
flame  as  it  spread  through  the  combustible  matter,  and  roared 
up  the  chimney. 

^  That's  sensible,"  said  the  Tinker;  "  keep  it  up  till  we  come 
back — work's  your  element,  not  gab." 

'^  Perhaps  you'll  find  it  ain't,  to  your  cost,  some  day,"  said  the 
woman,  with  a  faint  laugh,  and  shaking  her  head.  *' I've  seen 
many  a  good  fellow  reach  the  end  of  his  rope — ^perhaps  I'll  see 
you  too,  although  I  don't  want  to.    There  was  Little  Bill ^" 

**  Pshaw,"  interrupted  the  Tinker, ''  he  was  your  sweet-heart — ^" 

*'  What  if  he  was  \  what  if  he  was  Y"  demanded  the  woman, 
fiercely,  shaking  back  her  loose  hair,  and  confronting  the  burglar 
with  flashing  eyes  and  her  fists  clinched.  *'  I  say,  what  if  he 
was  1  He  was  more  of  a  man  than  any  of  you*  There  was  not  a 
bolder  heart  or  a  truer,  among  the  whole  of  you.  He  was  the 
head  of  you  all — ay,  and  you  know  it ;  and  you.  Tinker,  d — n 
you — it  was  in  trying  to  save  yon  that  he  was  caught — ^yes,  you 
— ^you — you  I"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  perfect  scream,  and  shaking 
her  fists  furiously  in  the  face  of  the  man,  who  stood  still,  look* 
ing  at  her  without  even  winking. 

'^  It's  all  true,  what  you  say,  Sal,"  said  he,  at  last ;  '*  he  was  so. 
I  shan't  forget  it  in  a  hurry.  When  Little  Bill  went,  we  never 
got  his  place  filled.  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  said,  Sal ;  yon  mustn't 
mind  it.     Here's  my  hand." 

The  woman  took  his  hand,  laughed,  and  said  something,  partly 
to  him,  and  partly  to  herself. 

*'  That's  right,"  said  the  Tinker ;  ^^  you  are  a  queer  one,  and  we 
all  laugh  at  you  sometimes — ^yoa  don't  mind  that  1" 

**  No,  no,"  said  the  woman,  *^  I'm  used  to  it.  Everybody  may 
do  it  now.  The  whole  world  laughs,  and  points  at  such  as  me  | 
and  tramples  them  down,  down  to  the  very  dust.  I  deserve  it,  I 
suppose ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  I  never  thought  to  have 
been  what  I  am ;  nor  here  with  two  thieves  for  my  friends.  No, 
no,  I  did  not.  Good  God,  why  didn't  I  die  when  I  was  a  child, 
or  even  five  years  ago  1  why  didn't  II  Do  you  ever  pray.  Tinker  V 
said  she,  earnestly,  at  the  same  time  taking  hold  of  his  arm. 

**  Why,  what  a  takin  the  woman's  in,"  said  the  person  thus  ad* 
dressed,  pausing  in  the  act  of  thrusting  a  knife  in  his  pocket,  and 
staring  her  full  in  the  face.  ^^What  ails  youl  suppose  I  do 
pray — what  then  1" 
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*^  Then,"  said  she,  in  the  same  vehement  manner,  '^  thank  God 
you  are  not  a  woman." 

^'Oh,  that's  it,  is  itV  said  he,  depositing  the  knife  in  his 
pocket.  *^  Cover  up  the  hull-dogs,  Charley,  don't  let  'em  get 
wet.  The  powder's  first  rate  $  I've  tried  it  before.  Now  then, 
Sal,  open  the  door." 

The  woman  obeyed  ;  and  dashing  into  the  street,  they  directed 
their  steps  towards  the  north-western  part  of  the  city.  The  rain 
fell  in  absolute  masses,  and  the  night  was  so  dark,  that  they  could 
scarcely  see  each  other.  They  crossed  Centre-street,  went  up 
Broadway,  and  struck  into  a  by-street  to  the  west  of  it,  without 
meeting  a  soul,  not  even  a  watchman. 

•*  This  is  great,  Tinker,"  said  Roke :  "  we'll  have  it  all  to  our- 
selves.  But  it  is  the  cursedest  rain  I  ever  did  see  ;  and  it  blows 
]ike  blazes." 

His  comrade  made  no  reply  whatever ;  but  holding  his  head  so 
as  to  keep  the  rain  out  of  his  face,  kept  doggedly  on.  Nothing 
further  was  said  until  they  came  to  a  large  house  in  one  of  the 
upper  streets,  -and  standing  by  itself.    Here  they  stopped. 

'*  Go  down  the  street,  Roke,"  said  the  .Tinker,  **  and  see  if 
diere's  any  stragglers." 

Roke  immediately  left  him,  and  was  hid  in  the  darkness.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  returned. 

"  Nobody  —  I've  been  on  both  sides.*' 

*'  All  right,"  said  the  other,  in  a  low  voice.  '^  Stand  here  till 
I  try  the  keys.    Look  sharp  that  no  one  comes." 

The  burglar  stole  cautiously  up  the  steps,  and  first  applied  his 
eye  to  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  then  his  ear. 

*'Any  light  above,  Charley  V 

*^  Black  as  hell  —  go  on,  wiU  youl"  said  Roke,  who  now 
seemed  as  earnest  and  morose  as  himself. 

The  Tinker  said  nothing,  but  fumbled  at  the  lock,  and  put  in 
one  of  the  keys.  The  bolt  of  the  lock  turned  slowly.  He  took 
the  knob  in  his  hand,  and  endeavored  to  open  the  door. 

*^  It's  bolted  on  the  inside,  by  G — d,"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  whi»» 
per.    ^^  He  was  to  have  drawn  the  bolt  ba^k." 

*'  Damnation  I"  exclaimed  Roke.  **  Out  with  your  drill — bore 
a  hole,  and  saw  out  the  bolt ;  quick,  there's  no  time  to  be  lost." 

As  he  spoke,  however,  the  Tinker  made  another  trial ;  and  this 
time  the  door,  which  had  only  been  swollen  by  the  rain,  gave 
way. 

^  It's  open  ;  come  on,  quick." 

Roke  sprang  up  the  steps,  entered  the  house,  and  shut  the 
door. 
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"  HftTe  yon  got  the  lanterns,  Tinker  X" 

The  other  made  no  reply,  hot  produced  two  lanterns.  Fore* 
ing  hack  the  slides,  they  lighted  them  with  a  match,  and  held 
them  np  to  look  ahont  them. 

It  was  a  large  hall,  and  at  the  far  end  of  it  was  a  wide  stair^ 
case  leading  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  house. 

**  I'll  get  the  plunder,"  said  the  Tinker.  **  Yon  go  and  watch 
the  girl.  If  she  wakes,  don't  let  her  yelp.  If  she  tot//,  cut  her 
throat." 

"  Where's  her  room  V* 

'^  Back  room,  third  story ;  the  door  an't  locked ;  take  off  yoor 
shoes." 

Slipping  his  shoes  from  his  feet,  and  taking  a  pistol  and  knife 
in  one  hand,  and  a  lantern  in  the  other,  he  stole  np  the  stairs 
until  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  girl's  hed-room.  He  paused 
and  listened ;  all  was  quiet.  He  touched  the  door,  and  it  yielded. 
All  had  heen  prepared  heforehand.  Sliding  the  shade  over  the 
light,  he  crept  noiselessly  in  the  room,  carefully  feeling  his  way 
with  his  hands.  The  deep,  regular  hreathing  of  the  girl  told  him 
where  she  lay.  He  approached  as  near  as  he  dared,  and  then 
stopped  and  listened.  All  was  quiet  helow.  The  Tinker  was 
conducting  matters  in  the  utmost  silence.  Roke  removed  the 
slide  hy  degrees  until  the  lamp  poured  a  flood  of  light  through 
the  room.  Still  the  girl  slept.  He  held  up  the  lantern  so  that 
he  could  see  her  face.  She  was  ahout  nineteen,  and  exceedingly 
hcautiful.  Her  hair  had  escaped  from  her  cap,  and  hung  dishev* 
elled  ahout  her  neck  and  face,  and  over  a  round  white  arm  which 
lay  across  the  pillow,  exposed  almost  to  the  shoulder.  As  tho 
robber  stood  there,  with  his  pistol  cocked,  and  his  eyes  resting 
on  that  sweet,  pure  face,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  passions,  that 
might  have  harbored  in  the  heart  of  a  demon,  took  possession 
of  him.  With  a  feeling  of  guilt,  which  the  thought  of  robbery 
never  brought,  he  looked  about  the  room,  placed  the  light  on 
a  chair,  laid  his  pistol  and  knife  by  the  side  of  it,  and  again 
approached  the  bed.  A  slight  noise,  which  he  made  in  doing  so, 
awakened  the  girl,  who  started  up,  and  gazed  wildly  about  her. 
The  next  instant  she  was  hurled  violently  back  on  the  pillowi 
with  the  hand  of  the  robber  over  her  mouth. 

^'  One  cry,  and  you  die !"  hissed  he  in  her  ear.  "  If  yon  resist, 
by  Ch^is^  I'll"— 

He  stopped,  for  at  that  moment  a  sharp  stifled  cry  came 
from  the  upper  passage ;  there  was  a  violent  struggle, — a  heavy 
fall  followed  ;  then  came  the  voice  of  the  Tinker,  muttering  and 
blaspheming — the  tiamp  of  struggling  men.    The  next  instant. 
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the  burglar  burst  into  the  room ;  hia  clothes  half  torn  from  his 
back ;  his  face  covered  with  blood ;  his  eyes  blazing ;  a  knife  in 
one  hand,  and  a  crowbar  in  the  other. 

''Blown,  by  O— d!"  exclaimed  he.  '' Boke,  your  pistols :  the 
beaks  are  on  us.^' 

Before  he  spoke,  however,  Boke  had  sprung  to  his  arms.  As 
he  did  so,  a  man  rushed  into  the  room ;  Boke  fired,  and  the  man 
fell  'y — another  sprang  in — another,  and  another.  ^  ''  Dowse  the 
glim !"  shouted  the  other  robber.  Boke  seized  the  lantern,  but  as 
he  did  so  a  bullet  struck  him,  and  bounding  ahnost  to  his  own 
height,  he  fell  dead. 

''D — n  you  to  hell!*'  cried  the  Tinker,  aiming  a  blow  at  the 
man  who  fired  the  shot.  *'  You'll  find  your  match  yet."  Wield- 
ing the  crowbar  with  both  hands,  he  fought  his  way  through  his 
assailants.  They  hung  on  him,  grasping  his  arms,  bat  he 
shook  them  ofiT.  They  seized  him  by  the  clothes,  hair,  legs| 
but  on  he  went,  forcing  a  path,  treading  them  down,  stamping 
in  their  very  faces,  and  crashing  fiesh,  bones,  eyes,  and  teeth 
beneath  his  heavy  heel.  Shots  were  fired,  blows  aimed,  stabs 
made;  but  out  of  that  room,  down  the  stairway,  through  the 
dark  passage,  fighting,  tussling,  blaspheming,  he  dragged  them 
ally  until,  at  the  very  street-door,  he  broke  from  their  grasp ;  and 
dashing  out,  covered  with  blood,  his  hair  torn  out  at  the  roots, 
and  his  clothes  dragged  from  his  back,  he  escaped  to  his  den. 

The  Tulip  had  blown. 


WOBDSWORTH'S  SONNETS  ON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF 

DEATH. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  we  have  read, 
with  a  little  surprise  and  no  little  pain,  a  series  of  Sonnets,  com- 
posed within  the  past  two  years,  in  justification  and  support  of 
the  practice  of  Capital  Punishment,  by  the  great  English  master 
of  that  most  difficult  string  of  the  poetic  Ijte.  They  are  em- 
bodied in  a  general  review  of  his  Sonnets,  though  not  contained 
in  the  volume  reviewed  (the  edition  of  1838) — having  been  fur- 
nished by  the  poet  himself  for  publication  in  the  present  mode. 
Fit  and  worthy  auspices,  indeed,  for  the  appearance  of  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  horrible  barbarisms  yet 
lingering  to  disgrace  the  statute-books  of  modem  civilization^ 
that  it  should  come  before  the  world  through  the  pages  of  a  work, 
•o  long  identified  with  principles  of  the  most  invariable  hostility 
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to  every  onward  step  in  that  progress  of  liberal  reform  and  aocial 
improvement  which  is  the  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  age.  In  fact,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  but  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral  rule,  the  opposition  of  the  Quarterly  ought  to  suffice  to  re- 
commend any  proposed  measure  of  reform  to  most  readers  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  if  we  needed  any  other  sign  than 
those  already  abounding,  of  the  early  advent  of  the  day  which, 
even  in  England  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  is  to  witness  the 
ignominious  destruction  of  the  last  gallows,  by  the  hands  of  the 
last  hangman,  we  should  read  it  in  the  fact  of  the'  London  Quar- 
terly finding  it  necessary  to  come  out  in  formal  protest  against  so 
on-Tory  an  aspiration. 

But  we  regret  profoundly  that  Wordsworth  should  have  lent 
the  aid  of  his  genius  and  his  moral  influence  to  promote  this  un- 
holy purpose.  From  the  strongly  conservative  cast  of  his  mind 
and  political  opinions,  it  might  indeed  have  been  too  much  to 
expect  his  advocacy  of  an  innovation  upon  the  "  mos  majorum^^* 
the  ''custom  of  bur  ancestors,*'  seemingly  so  bold  and  strong  as 
the  total  abolition  of  Cspital  Punishment,  even  for  the  crime  of 
marder.  Yet  to  behold  him  take  down  the  sacred  lyre,  and  at- 
tune its  chords  to  the  harsh  creaking  of  the  scaffold  and  the 
clanking  of  the  victim's  chains,  seems  almost  a  profanation  and  a 
sacrilege — as  though  a  harp  of  heaven  were  transported  from  its 
proper  sphere  and  its  congenial  themes,  to  be  struck  by  some  im- 
pious hand  to  the  foul  and  hideous  harmonies  of  hell. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  remarks  upon  them,  we  give  the  en- 
tire series  of  the  Sonnets  themselves,  gathering  them  together 
from  the  pages  of  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred : 

I. 

**  This  spot — St  once  unfolding  sight  to  fair 
Of  sen  and  land,  with  yon  gray  towers  that  still 
Rise  up  as  if  to  lord  it  oyer  air — 
Might  soothe  in  hnman  breasts  the  sense  of  ill. 
Or  charm  it  oat  of  memory ;  yea,  might  fill 
The  heart  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  Qod 
For  all  his  bounties  upon  man  bestowed; 
Why  bears  it  then  the  name  of  <  Weepini^  HiU  V 
Thousands,  as  toward  yon  old  Laacastrisn  towers, 
A  prison's  crown,  along  this  way  they  passed 
For  lingering  durance  or  quick  death  with  shame. 
From  this  bare  eminence  thereon  have  cast 
Their  first  look — Minded,  as  teara  feU  in  showers 
Shed  on  their  chains ;  and  hence  that  doleful  name.'* 
Vol.  X.,  No.  XLV.— 35 
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n. 

"  Tenderly  do  we  feel  by  Nature's  law 
For  worst  offenders :  thongh  ^e  heart  will  heave  • 

With  indignation,  deeply  moved  we  grieve 
In  alXer-thooght  for  him  who  stood  in  awe 
Neither  of  God  nor  man,  and  only  saw, 
Lost  wretch  t  a  horrible  device  enthroned 
On  piond  temptations,  till  the  victim  groaned 
Under  the  steel  his  hand  had  dared  to  draw* 
Bttt  oh  t  restrain  eompasskm,  if  its  course, 
As  oft  befalls,  prevent  or  turn  aside 
Judgments  and  aims  and  acts  whose  higher  sovpce 
Is  sympathy  with  the  nnforewariied  that  died 
Blameless — ^with  them  who  shuddered  o'er  hit  grave— 
And  all  who  fincMn  the  Law  firm  safety  crave.'' 

m. 

"  The  Roman  Contnl  doomed  his  sons  to  die 
Who  had  betrayed  their  country.    The  stem  Word 
Afforded  (may  it  throagh  all  time  afford  I) 
A  theme  for  praise  and  admiration  high. 
Upon  the  surface  of  humanity 
He  rested  not,  its  depths  his  mind  explored ; 
He  felt ;  but  his  parental  bosom's  Lord 
Was  duty^— Duty  calmed  his  agony* 
And  some,  we  know,  when  they  by  wilful  act 
A  single  human  life  have  wrongly  taken, 
Pass  sentence  on  themselves,  confess  the  fact. 
And  to  atone  for  it,  with  sonl  unshaken 
Kneel  at  the  feet  of  Justice,  and  for  faith 
Broken  with  all  mankind  solicit  Death.*' 

IV. 

**  Is  Diathy  when  evil  against  good  has  fought 
With  such  fell  mastery  that  a  Man  could  dare 
By  deeds  the  blackest  purpose  to  lay  bare,-^ 
Is  Dtath,  for  One  to  that  condition  brought, 
For  him  or  any  One,  the  thing  that  ought 
To  be  mo9t  dreaded  ?  Lawgivers !  beware 
Lest  capital  pains  remitting  till  ye  spare 
The  Murderer,  ye,  by  sanctioa  to  that  thought 
Seemingly  given,  debase  the  general  mind ; 
Tempt  the  vague  will  tried  standards  to  disown ; 
Nor  only  palpable  restraints  unbind. 
But  upon  Honor's  head  disturb  the  crown, 
Whose  aboolute  rule  permits  not  to  withstand 
In  the  weak  love  of  life  his  least  command.'' 


V. 

^  Not  to  the  object  specially  designed. 
However  momentous  in  itself  it  be, 
Good  to  promote  or  curb  diq^mvityi 
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Is  the  wiM  Legislator's  view  eonftaed. 

His  Spirit,  when  most  severe,  is  oft  most  kind : 

As  all  aathority  in  earth  depends 

On  Love  and  Fear,  theif  several  powers  he  Mends, 

Copying  with  awe  the  one  Paternal  Mind. 

Uneaoffht  by  proeesscs  in  show  hnmane. 

He  ftelshow  far  the  act  wonU  derogate 

From  even  the  humblest  functions  of  the  State, 

If  she,  s(lf-shom  of  Majesty,  ordain 

That  never  more  shall  hang  upon  her  breath 

The  last  alternative  of  Life  or  Death." 

VI, 

^  Ye  brood  of  conscience,  Speetres  I  that  fireqneat 
The  bad  Blan's  restless  walk  and  hannt  his  bed, 
Fiends  in  yonr  aspect,  yet  beneficent 
I^  act  as  hovering  Angels  when  they  spread 
Their  wings  to  gnnid  the  nneonsdons  Innoeott, 
Slow  be  the  statntes  of  the  laad  to  share 
A  laxity  that  eoold  not  bnt  impair 
Your  power  to  punish  crime,  and  so  prevent. 
And  ye.  Beliefs !  coiled  serpent-like  about 
The  adage  on  all  tongues,  Murdtr  will  <mi. 
How  shall  your  ancient  warnings  ynak  for  good 
In  the  full  might  they  hitherto  have  shown, 
If  for  deliberate  Shedder  of  Man's  blood 
Survive  not  Judgment  that  requires  his  own  f 

VIL 

^  Before  the  worid  had  passed  her  time  of  youth. 
While  polity  aad  discipline  were  weak, 
The  precept,  Eyeftr  tgt  amd  tooth  far  toothy 
Came  forth — a  light,  though  but  as  of  day-break, 
Strong  as  could  then  be  borne.    A  Master  medi 
Proscribed  the  spirit  fostered  by  that  rule. 
Patience  ku  law,  kmg-suffering  hit  school. 
And  Love  the  end,  which  all  through  peace  must  seek* 
Bnt  lamentably  do  they  err  who  strain 
His  mandates,  given  rash  impulse  to  control. 
And  keep  vindictive  thirstlngs  from  the  soul, 
So  far  that,  if  consistent  in  their  scheme. 
They  mustforbkl  the  State  to  inflict  apain. 
Making  of  social  older  a  mere  dream." 

vin. 

^  Fit  retribution  by  the  morel  code 
Determined,  lies  beyond  the  State's  enbnce : 
Tet,  as  she  may  fbr  each  peculiar  ease. 
She  plants  well-measured  terrors  in  the  road 
Of  wrongful  acts.    Downward  it  is  and  broad. 
And  the  main  fear  once  doomed  lo  banishment. 
Far  oftener  then,  bad  nshering  wotse  event. 
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Blood  would  be  spilt,  that  in  his  dark  abode 

Crime  might  lie  better  hid.    And  should  the  change 

Take  from  the  horror  due  to  a  foul  deed, 

Pursuit  and  eyidence  so  far  inust  fail, 

And  Guilt  escaping.  Passion  then  might  plead 

In  angry  spirits  for  her  old  free  range, 

And  the  '  wild  justice  of  Revenge'  preYaiL*' 

DC. 

**  Though  to  give  timely  warning  and  deter 
Is  one  great  aim  of  penalty,  extend 
fkj  mental  vision  farther,  and  ascend 
^ar  higher,  else  full  surely  shalt  thou  err. 
What  is  a  State  ?    The  wise  behold  in  her 
A  creature  bom  of  Time,  that  keeps  one  eye 
I'ixed  on  the  statutes  of  Eternity, 
To  which  her  judgments  reverently  defer :  ^ 

Speaking  through  Law's  dispassionate  voice,  the  State 
Indues  her  conscience  with  eitemal  life 
And  being — to  preclude  or  quell  the  strife 
Of  individual  will,  to  elevate 
The  grovelling  mind,  the  erring  to  recall. 
And  fortify  the  moral  sense  of  all." 

X. 

«  Our  bodily  life,  some  plead,  that  life  the  shrine 
Of  an  immortal  spirit,  is  a  gift 
So  sacred,  so  informed  with  light  divine. 
That  no  tribunal,  though  most  wise  to  sifl 
Deed  and  intent,  should  turn  the  being  adrift 
Into  that  world  where  penitential  tear 
May  not  avail,  nor  prayer  have  for  God*s  ear 
A  voice — ^that  world  whose  veil  no  hand  can  hit 
For  earthly  sight.    *  Eternity  and  time,' 
They  urge, '  have  interwoven  claims  and  rights, 
Not  to  be  jeopardized  through  foulest  crime : 
The  sentence  rule  by  mercy's  heaven*bom  lights 
Even  so ;  but  measuring  not  by  finite  sense 
Infinite  Power,  perfect  Intelligence.'' 

xi. 

^  Ah,  think  how  one  compelled  for  life  to  abide 
Locked  in  a  dungeon,  needs  must  eat  the  heart 
Out  of  his  own  humanity,  and  part 
With  every  hope  that  mutual  cares  provide; 
And  should  a  less  unnatural  doom  confide 
In  life4ong  exile  on  a  savage  coast. 
Soon  the  relapsing  penitent  may  boast 
Of  yet  more  heinous  guilt,  with  fiercer  pride. 
Hence  thoughtful  mercy,  mercy  sage  and  pure, 
Sanctions  the  forfeiture  that  law  demands, 
I^eaving  the  final  issue  in  His  hands, 


• 
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Who«e  goodness  knows  bo  ehsnge,  whose  love  is  swe. 
Who  sees,  foresees;  who  cannot  judge  amiss; 
And  wafts  at  will  the  contrite  socd  to  bliss/' 

xn. 

^  See  the  eondenned  alone  within  his  cell, 
And  prostrate  at  some  moment  when  remorse 
Stinsfs  to  the  quick,  and  with  resistless  forte 
AsFault^the  pride  she  strove  in  vaia  to  qnell. 
Then  mark  him,  him  who  con  Id  so  long  rebel. 
The  crime  confessed,  a  kneeling  penitent 
Before  the  altar,  where  the  sacrament 
Softens  his  heart,  till  ihim  his  eycsontwell 
Tears  of  salvation.    Welcome  death !  while  Heaven 

m 

t^-     Does  in  this  change  exceedingly  r^oiee ; 

While  yet  the  solemn  heed  the  State  hath  given 
Helps  him  to  meet  the  last  tribunal's  voice 
In  faith,  which  fresh  offences,  were  he  cast 
On  old  temptations,  might  for  ever  blast.'' 

xm. 

**  Yes,  though  he  well  may  tremble  at  the  sound 
Of  his  own  voice,  who  from  the  judgment-seat 
Sends  the  pale  convict  to  his  last  retreat 
In  death ;  thousrh  listeners  sh  odder  all  around, 
They  kaow  the  dread  requital's  source  profound ; 
Nor  is,  they  fed,  its  wisdom  obsolete — 
Would  that  it  were  I — the  sacrifice  unmeet 
For  Christian  faith.    But  hopeful  signs  abound : 
The  social  rights  of  man  breathe  purer  air; 
Religion  deepens  her  preventive  care : 
Then,  moved  by  needless  fear  of  past  abase. 
Strike  not  from  law's  firm  hand  that  awfnl  rod. 
Bat  leave  it  thence  to  drop  for  lack  of  use. 
O  speed  the  blessed  hour.  Almighty  God  t" 

xrv. 

^The  formal  world  relaxes  her  cold  chain 
For  one  who  speaks  in  numbers ;  ampler  seope 
His  utterance  finds;  and  conscious  of  the  gain. 
Imagination  works  with  bolder  hope. 
The  cause  of  grateful  Reason  to  sustain ; 
And,  serving  Truth,  his  heart  most  strongly  beats 
Against  all  barriers  which  his  labor  meets 
In  lofty  place^  or  humble  life's  domain. 
Enough ; — be(bre  us  lay  a  painftil  road. 
And  guidance  have  I  sought  in  duteous  love 
From  Wisdom's  heavenly  Father ;  hence  hath  flowed 
Patience,  with  trust  that,  whatsoe'er  the  way 
Each  takes  in  this  high  matter,  aH  may  move 
Cheered  with  theproqiect  of  a  brighter  day." 
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The  first  of  these  Sonnets,  we  are  told,  is  suggested  by  a  view 
of  Lancaster  Castle,  seen  from  an  eminence  called  '^  Weeping 
Hill,"  being  the  spot  from  which  criminals  on  their  way  to  the 
Castle  first  have  it  ui  sight.  No  poet  has  looked  into  the  sweet 
and  solemn  countenance  of  nature  with  a  more  earnest  gaze,  a 
clearer  vision,  or  a  more  deep  appreciation  of  all  the  holy  lessons 
of  truth  there  to  be  read,  than  Wordsworth.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion his  eye  is  clouded  by  a  film  of  conservative  prejudice  and 
timidity,  more  darkly  than  the  tears  ever  blinded  the  sad  way- 
farers who  had  so  often  before  him  looked  forth  on  the  same 
scene  ;  and  he  heeds  not  and  sees  not  the  silent  protest,  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  in  every  line  of  its  sweet  and  peaceful 
beauty,  against  the  cruel  and  bloody  tragedy  there  to  be  again 
repeated.     The  ^*  sight  so  fair"  does  not 

*^  Soothe  in  haman  breaBts  the  sense  of  ill. 

Or  chaim  it  out  of  monory." 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  one  miserable  wretch  who  is  borne  along 
through  it,  helpless  and  hopeless,  manacled  with  gyves  of  iron, 
and  surrounded  by  hearts  of  a  still  harder  temper,  and  full  of 
wrath  and  revenge  against  him,  instead  of 

"With  joy  and  gratitude  to  God 

For  all  his  bounties  upon  man  bestowed." 

The  spark  of  human  life  which  they  are  about  to  tread  out  in  the 
^nst,  and  to  quench  in  blood — that  sacred  fire  which  they  kindled 
not,  nor  can  relume — is  a  far  holier  and  grander  thing  than  any 
or  all  of  those  animating  piinciples  of  brute  or  vegetable  life,  of 
which  the  thousand  forms  and  manifestations  compose  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  scene  there  outspread  to  the  view  from  the  *'  Weeping 
Hill."  If  that  scene,  lying  there,  so  tranquil,  and  seemingly  so 
happy,  were  about  to  be  swept  over  by  the  storm  of  a  ravaging 
army,  as  with  a  huge  engulfing  wave  of  devastation,  how  would 
it  not  appeal,  in  its  silence  of  beauty,  against  the  insult  and  out- 
rage about  to  be  perpetrated,  through  nature  against  its  God,  by 
the  bad  madness  of  human  passion  and  folly !  With  how  much 
more  solemn  a  power,  then,  ought  it  not  to  plead  against  the  more 
impious  insult  and  outrage  against  that  same  God,  about  to  be 
now  committed,  in  reference  to  that  higher  human  nature,  formed, 
as  we  are  taught,  in  his  "  image" — and  the  last,  best,  and  most 
mysterious  of  his  creations. 

In  the  second  Sonnet,  we  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wordsworth 
what  he  means  by 

^  Synpathy  with  the  unforevamed  that  died 

IBsinrlffsi    with  then  who  shuddered  o*er  hit  grave.*' 
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The  one,  alas !  is  beyond  the  reach  either  of  human  ken  or  human 
sympathy.  If,  amid  the  grief  which  may  agonize  the  hearts  which 
were  linked  to  him,  there  enters  any  element  of  a  revengeful  bit- 
terness, which  will  find  a  satisfaction  in  the  bloody  retaliation 
about  to  be  inflicted,  such  a  sentiment  harmonizes  but  ill  with  the 
doctrine  of  Him, 

<<  The  spirit  of  whose  mild  and  hloodless  lav 
Requires  not  life  for  life." 

Such  a  sentiment  claims  rather  our  detestation  than  oar  '*  aym* 
pathy.'*  This  very  "sympathy"  with  surviving  relatives  and 
friends  should  rather  bid  us  revolt  from  inflicting  on  so  many, 
occupying  similar  relations  to  the  very  criminal  himself,  pangs 
of  agony  and  shame  far  deeper  and  keener  than  those  already 
struck  by  his  hand  to  the  hearts  of  other  parents,  brethren,  wives, 
and  children.  But  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  this 
*'^  sympathy"  can  mean  nothing  else  than  revenge.  Divested  of 
the  shadowy  garb  in  which  the  verse  envelopes  it,  it  stands 
revealed  in  all  the  naked  deformity  of  the  most  devilish  of  the 
passions ;  and  presents  a  form  from  which,  when  truly  seen,  the 
poet  himself  who  has  conjured  it,  would  be  the  first  to  start  back 
with  horror.  In  the  last  line  of  this  Sonnet,  we  confess  that  we 
open  upon  the  track  of  a  totally  different  idea ;  one  in  which, 
however  false  the  argument  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sen- 
timent abhorrent  to  humanity  or  reason.  But  by  the  use  of  this 
argument  Mr.  Wordsworth  exhibits  a  want  of  that  full  investiga- 
tion of  this  question,  from  which  he  could  have  learned  that  — 
according  to  an  overwhelming  mass  of  uniform  evidence,  derived 
from  abundant  observation  and  experience  —  the  practice  of  Cap- 
ital Punishment  is  far  less  repressive  of  crime  than  that  of  severe 
and  more  certain  imprisonment.  Instead  of  being  induced  to 
sustain  the  gallows  by  a  "  sympathy"  for 

—  «  all  who  from  the  law  firm  safety  erave»* 

— we  have  long  been  convinced  that,  directly  and  indirectly,  m 
modes  which  have  been  amply  explained  by  the  writers  who> 
hiive  discussed  this  subject,  the  practice  of  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment leads  to  a  great  many  murders  and  deaths  of  violence 
which  would  otherwise  never  have  taken  place,  —  and  that  the 
executioner  has  been  himself  the  very  cause  of  a  far  greater 
number  than  he  has  ever  punished  or  avenged. 

The  third  Sonnet  claims  no  particular  notice,  but  the  expression 
of  our  admiration  of  its  grand  and  stately  poetical  structure.  The 
fourth  we  cannot  thus  pass  by.    It  is  fall  of  fallacy  and  eviL 
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Tss,  we  answer  to  its  opening  interrogatory.  Here  is  drawn  pre- 
cisely the  picture  of  the  one  by  whom  and  for  whom,  ^'  to  that 
condition  brought,"  death  is  indeed 

*^  the  thiag  that  ought 

To  be  most  dreaded !'' 

He  who  is  unfit  to  live  is  far  more  unfit  to  die.  The  follow- 
ing line,  in  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  deprecates  the  tendency  of 
the  legislation  he  yearly  witnesses,  "  capital  pains  remitting," 
until  it  will  even  "  spare  the  Murderer,"  recalls  to  mind  Lord 
Ellenborough's  holy  horror  at  some  of  the  earlier  steps  of  the 
same  still  progressive  reform,  when  he  sought  to  deter  Parlia- 
ment from  making  the  first  concessions  to  these  appeals  of  a 
weak  and  unwise  mercy,  by  conjuring  up  the  anticipation  that  the 
time  would  come,  if  they  once  began  to  yield,  when  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  even  for  the  crime  of  forgery  would  be 
demanded  I  That  time  has  indeed  come.  That  demand  has 
been  made  —  made  and  conceded.  And  with  what  effect,  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  statistical  extract  from  Parliament- 
ary returns,  the  correctness  of  which  the  London  Quarterly  will 
not  impugn : 

Enolakd  and  Walks. 

2  venoda  i  ^^^  J^'n  ending  Dec  1829,  Executed  ...  64  Committals  .  .  746 
i         «  «c  «    1839,        «        ...    0  «         .  .  731 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  disuse  of  the  gallows  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  is  here  very  apparent,  and  would  doubtless  have 
wrought  the  conviction  of  Lord  Ellenborough  himself,  had  he 
been  alive  to  read  it.  This  table  on  its  face  simply  shows  that 
there  was  no  increase  of  the  crime  during  the  second  period, 
thus  showing  the  uselessness  of  the  sixty-four  executions  which 
crimson  the  judicial  records  of  the  first.  But  in  truth  it  proves 
a  great  deal  more.  During  the  prevalence  of  capital  punish- 
ment a  vast  number  of  cases  were  never  prosecuted,  from  the 
unwillingness  of  parties  to  bring  the  stain  of  blood  on  their  con- 
sciences. Alderman  Harmer,  in  his  Evidence  given  before  the 
Criminal  Law  Coihmissioners,  says:  **/  cannot  calculate  even 
vithin  a  hundred  the  number  of  comfkomises  (of  the  description 
above  alluded  to)  which  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge.^'* 
The  number  731,  therefore,  in  the  above  table,  exhibits  a  very 
considerable  diminution  in  the  offence  committed  within  the 
second  period,  when  there  were  no  executions  to  exert  their 
imagined  repressive  terror. 

Analyse  the  latter  half  of  this  Sonnet,  and  what  does  it  mean, 
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but  that  it  18  desirable  to  weaken  rather  than  to  atreitgtfaeil  th^ 
idea  of  the  solemn  aacredneas  of  life,  with  reference  to  its  morat 
influence  upon  *'  the  general  mind  V  Society,  therefore,  ooght 
to  continue  to  give  its  sanation  to  the  idea  of  the  moral  lawful- 
ness  of  taking  life  in  penalty  for  human  oflTences; — it  ought  to 
continue  to  hold  up  this  dangerous  example,  to  the  too  ready 
imitation  of  those  who  may  feel  or  fancy  themselves  tcr  b6' 
the  objects  of  private  wrongs,  for  which  circumstances  may 
permit  no  other  possible  redress,  than  that  of  private  ven- 
geance; it  ought  to  continue  to  assert,  as  it  now  does,  throogh 
the  harsh  voice  of  these  laws,  that  life  is  not  after  all  so  aaered 
a  thing,  and  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  real  meaning  and  truth 
in  all  that  it  professes  to  believe  of  thel  awful  infinity  of  con* 
sequences  beyond  the  grave,  into  whicih  it  does  not  shrink 
from  plunging  the  guilty  soul  of  the  criminal  it  executes ; — it 
ought  to  continue  the  **  uacsless  barbttrfty"  (to  qaoto  the  great 
Catharine  of  Russia)  o(  punifhing  crinH  by  imitating  ii*  Society 
ought,  then,  to  continue  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence upon  "  the  general  mind  !"  With  respect  to  the  conclud- 
ing allusion,  to  its  influence  on  the  sentiment  of  ''Honor" — how 
the  reform  in  question  should  produce  the  effect  of  making  thtf 
soldier  or  any  other  man  less  ready  to  risk  his  own  life  in  the 
cause  of  his  duty,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  In  reference 
to  another  very  common  sense  in  which  the  word  ^  Honor"  is 
nsed,  we  do  indeed  perceive  a  direct  and  closed  Connexion  be- 
tween the  two  subjects — though  a  connexion  besaring  in  the  op^ 
posite  direction,  as  an  argument,  from  that  intended  by  the  Sonnet/ 
For  undoubtedly  the  total  abolition  of  the  puniithment  of  death 
would  operate  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  blows  of  moral  influence' 
that  could  be  given  against  the  crime  of  Dubllino,  and  against  the 
false  public  sentiment  by  which  that  form  of  penal  murder  of  manf 
by  his  fellow-man  is  more  than  half  palliated,  and  which  derives  its- 
origin  more  clearly  from  the  '*  rubric  of  blood,"  as  these  statutes 
are  termed  by  the  great  Bacon,  than  from  any  other  source. 

In  the  tifth  of  the  Sonnets  we  find  nothing  peculiarly  pertinent 
to  the  question  of  Capital  Punishment,  except  the  singular  ideii 
advanced  in  the  concluding  lines;  namely,  that  to  surrender  fhe 
power  of  dispensing  '*  the  last  alternative  of  Life  or  I^eath," 
would  ''  derogate"  from  the  dignity  and  awfulness  of  ''the  State," 
by  which  she  would  be  "  self-shorn  of  Majesty."  Accoi^ding  to* 
this  argument,  such  is  the  efiect  of  each  of  the  successive  steps 
by  which  copital  punishment  has  been  removed  from  the  eount- 
less  number  of  oflences  for  which  it  was  before  inflicted^  Each 
of  these  acts  was  then  a  shred  torn  from  the  robe  of  the  sovereign 
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*'  majesty  ;^'  and  '*  the  State"  of  Athens,  undcfr  the  Draconian  re^ 
gimey  stood  invested  with  a  higher  dignity  than  Rome,  during  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  proudest  and  best  days  of  the 
Kepublic,  when  the  Porcian  Law  declared  the  inviolable  sacro- 
sanctity  of  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.    Were  it  worth  the  while, 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such  a  ground  as 
this,  for  the  justification  of  a  practice,  in  favor  of  which  there  are, 
after  all,  few  better  arguments  than  this  to  be  adduced.     We 
will  content  ourselves  with  asking  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  first- 
place,  whether  there  is  any  detraction  from  the  omnipotence  of 
government,  because  any  particular   power  may  be  voluntarily 
disused,  though  of  course  resumable ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
whether  the  efllsct  he  thus  deprecates  is  in  point  of  fact  pro*' 
duced  in  the   greut  empire  of  Russia,  in  which,  for  a  whole 
century,  the  judicial  punishment  of  death  has  been  abandoned, 
with  a  perfect  success,  and  with  the  general   and  unanimou» 
satisfaction  of  all  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  country. 

The  argument  of  the  sixth  is  not  less  extraordinary.  It  is,  that 
the  reform  against  which  it  is  directed,  would  tend  to  weaken 
both  those  deterring  horrors  of  conscience  which  ^^  punish  crime 
and  80  prevent;"  and  the  general  belief  in  **tbe  adage  on  all 
tongues,  murder  mil  oui.^'*  In  both  of  these  points  of  view  the 
true  application  of  the  argument  would  reverse  the  direction  in 
which  it  i^  intended  by  Mr.  Wordsworth.  The  sanction  of  the 
high  example  of  society  itself,  in  inflicting  death  as  a  fit  punishment 
for  crime,  not  only  must  weaken  the  general  moral  influence  of 
the  idea  of  the  awful  and  mysterious  saoredness  of  human  life  r 
but  in  a  great  many  cases,  of  murder  committed  in  vengeance  for 
great  wrongs,  or  in  punishment  of  great  offences,  of  a  character 
not  accessible  perhaps  to  any  judicial  penalties,  it  must  constitute 
almost  a  complete  justification  to  the  conscience  of  the  man,  wha 
feels  himself  supported  by  an  analogy  more  or  less  perfect  be^ 
tween  his  own  private  act  and  the  similar  public  act  of  the  law. 
And  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  detection  and  punishment, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital  convictions^  even  in  the  clearest 
cases,  has  become  now  so  notorious,  as  to  claim  fmm  us  nothing 
more  than  this  passing  allusion  to  the  fact.  Its  application  is  ob- 
rious.  The  truth  is,  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  now  entering 
into  the  calculations  of  the  person  whom  temptation  is  urging  on 
to  murder,  is  the  probability  of  ultimate  escape,  even  if  detected, 
growing  out  of  the  present  fatal  uncertainty  of  conviction.  The 
law  would  unquestionably  be  administered  with  far  greater  vigi-^ 
lance,  firmness,  and  severity,  if  the  punishment  were  of  a  nature 
less  abhorrent  to  these  deep  and  righteous  instincts  of  humanity 
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which  we  that  tee  perpetually  protesting,  throagh  the  jury-^he 
*^  conscitnct  of  societjf^ — against  the  law  of  blood.  Id  illustration 
of  this  point,  we  would  refer  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  the  fact,  of 
which  he  will  find  abundant  evidence  in  the  Parliamentary  returns 
of  his  own  country,  that  the  proposed  change  of  the  mode  of  pun- 
ishment has  always  been  attended,  in  the  case  of  the  offences  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  with  a  very  great  rite  in  the  proportions 
of  convictions  to  committals. 

As  the  seventh  Sonnet  introduces  the  religious  riew  of  the 
question,  it  should  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  conclu" 
ding  ones,  which  regard  the  subject  chiefly  in  that  aspect.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  are  of  a  difierent  character.  Mingled  with  much 
unfounded  assumption  and  fallacious  argument,  they  yet  contain 
ideas  which,  properly  viewed,  involve,  in  truth,  decisive  arguments 
against  rather  than  in  favor  of  Capital  Punishment.  It  is,  indeed| 
most  true,  that 

**  Fit  retribation  hj  the  moral  code 
Determinedy  lief  beyood  the  State's  embrace;" 

and  therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  common  notion  of 
a  natural  retributive  justice  and  moral  fitness  between  the  crime 
of  murder  and  the  punishment  of  death,  by  which  we  sometimes 
hear  the  latter  defended.  No  wisdom  and  no  power  short  of  the 
Infinite  itself  can  assume  that  function ;  and  in  the  apportionment 
of  punishment  to  crime,  society  has  no  right  to  go  beyond  the 
one  primary  object  of  the  most  efficacious  prevention  of  the  lat* 
ter  by  means  of  the  former.  It  is  now  indeed  generally  conce^ 
dcd  by  writers  on  penal  jurisprudence,  that  the  smallest  measure 
of  punishment  adequate  to  this  object,  is  the  limit  beyond  which 
society  cannot  rightfully  go,  to  inflict  unnecessary  suffering  even 
on  the  worst  of  criminals.  Whether,  in  his  ninth  Sonnet,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  means  to  go  farther  than  this,  or  not,  does  not  very 
distinctly  appear.  Admitting  that  this  is  '^  one  great  aim  of  pen* 
alty,"  he  contends  that  we  should  extend  the  mental  vision  far* 
ther  and  higher,  so  as  to  make  the  law  exert  a  guiding  and 
strengthening  moral  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  This  may 
be  done  incidentally  to  the  former  primary  object,  and  within  the 
limits  already  prescribed,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  penal 
system  with  reference  to  that  influence.  We  assume  such,  there* 
fore,  to  have  been  his  meaning ;  and  will  not  unnecessarily  impute 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth  the  proposition,  that,  we  may  rightfully  inflict 
more  pain  and  suflTering  than  will  suflice  for  the  most  eflTectual 
prevention  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  some  supposed 
useful  moral  influence,  by  government^  upon  society,  according 
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to  the  feeUe  fallibility  of  human  reason  and  jodgment.  In  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  preseat  question,  is  to  be  found 
pne  of  the  most  fatal  arguments  against  the  very  cause  which 
Mr.  Wordsworth  labors  to  sustain.  The  bad  moral  influence  of 
jthe  punishment  of  death,  as  a  suggestive  example  and  sanction, 
and  as  tending  to  harden  aqd  brutalize  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  idea  of  the  pold  and  deliberate  taking 
pf  human  life,  has  been  already  adverted  to.  We  have  neither 
^pace  nor  time  here  to  expatiate  on  the  subject,  but  would  com* 
mend  strppgly  to  the  reader's  attention  the  high  truth  so  finely 
stated  by  tb|S  poet  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  ninth  Sonnet,—* 
pf  which  we  invoke  the  benefit  in  favor  of  the  wise  and  benign 
Reform  which  we  are  glad  and  proud  to  advocate. 

In  the  seventh,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  Sonnets,  the  reli> 
gious  point  of  view  of  the  question  is  touched  upon.  In  the 
seventh,  the  lex  talionis — however  justified  to  a  former  age  by  the 
pecessity  of  the  case,  "  while  polity  and  discipline  were  wpak,'^ 
— ^is  rightfully  stamped  with  the  reprobation  of  Him  who  "  pro- 
scribed th|B  spirit  fostered  by  that  rule  ;"  and  in  this  condemnation 
is  to  be  read  that  of  the  spirit  by  which  capital  punishment  is  yet 
sustained  by  the  greater  part  of  its  supporters.  But  it  is  alto* 
gother  a  gratuitous  assumption,  if  he  means  to  infer  that  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  law  of  love  and  mercy  brought  by  Christ  to  the 
practical  application  now  proposed,  is  to  '^  strain  his  mandates ;" 
^d  thajb  consistency  would  require  all  who  would  thus  reason  to 

**  forbid  the  State  to  inflict  a  pain. 
Making  of  social  order  a  mere  dream." 

That  consistency  only  prphibits  the  infliction  of  mere  yindictive 
pain — pain  unppcpssary  either  in  kipd  or  degree  for  the  object  of 
the  prevention  of  crime,  coupled  with  that  of  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal.  Everything  beyond  that  is  indeed  '*  forbid  ;"  and 
piot  more  by  the  spirit  of  the  entire  Christian  dispensation, 
than  by  the  sppntanpous  dictates  of  natural  reason  and  right. 

The  tenth  Sonnet  pleads  powerfully  the  sacredness  of  life, 
though  it  concludes  in  the  common  mode,  of  forcing  all  such 
considerations  of  human  rjeason  to  yield  to  the  assumed  manda- 
tory force  of  the  Scriptural  authorities  in  behalf  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment. We  cannot  here  afford  to  go  into  any  analysis  of  the 
texts  usually  quoted  to  this  effect.  It  can  be  found  very  fully 
.elaborated  in  a  recent  publication  of  a  Report  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its  last  session  ;  and  on  the 
most  careful  review  of  it,  we  think  the  demonstration  conclusive, 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptural  authority  is  against  tho 
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inflictioB  of  tbo  panishment  of  death — at  least  in  the  present  state 
of  society  in  the  cirilized  nations  of  Christendom.  And  even 
Admitting  a  ^ersiu^ioe  justification  of  the  practice  to  be  found  ia 
the  Scriptural  passages  in  question,  nothing  of  a  mandatory  char* 
acter  can  be  claimed  for  them ;  and  since  their  object  must  have 
been  to  protect  the  sacredness  of  Jife  by  deterring  from  murder, 
their  spirit  is  best  observed  by  adopting  such  a  penal  system  as 
is  found  the  most  efiectual  to  that  end.  If,  therefore,  we  find 
that  wherever  Capital  Punishment  has  been  abolished  its  efifect 
has  been  uniform  to  diminish  the  number  of  crimes  committed, 
(and  such  is  the  unquestionable  fact^)  the  same  reasons  which  may 
have  required  a  Noahic  or  a  Mosaic  age  to  adopt  it,  require  ut 
now,  with  our  highly  cultivated  systems  of  prison  construction 
and  discipline,  to  abandon  it. 

The  eleventh  Sonnet,  referring  chiefly  to  the  substitute  punish- 
ment of  transportation,  unknown  to  our  laws,  claims  no  partica** 
lar  notice  at  our  hands.  The  twelfth  embodies  certainly  the  most 
singular  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Capital  Punishment  we  have 
yet  met.  It  is  to  the  efifect,  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  get  the 
condemned  criminal  worked  up  to  the  proper  point  of  penitence. 

"  at  some  moment  when  remorse 

Stings  to  the  qnick/' — 

and  then  to  ''  work  him  off^^  (to  quote  the  technical  language  of 
the  amiable  functionary  who  performs  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
Barnaby  Rudge)  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  fear  of  his  falling  into 
^'  fresh  ofiTences,'*  if  *^  cast  on  old  temptations."  If  the  simile  be 
allowable,  we  confess  that  this  argument  savors  too  much  of  the 
philosophy  of  stuffing  capons  for  the  spit — and  then  of  despatch- 
ing them  with  all  speed  under  steaming  covers  from  the  kitchen 
fire  to  thtf  dinner-table — to  be  much  to  our  taste.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  hardly  be  disposed  to  attach  much  value  to  that 
kind  of  spasmodic  agony  of  terror  and  apparent  remorse,  in  some 
cases,  doubtless,  induced  in  the  manner  here  pictured.  And  in 
the  second  place,  the  number  of  those  upon  whose  minds  not 
even  this  effect  is  produced,  is  much  larger  than  Mr.  Wordsworth 
has  probably  any  idea  of.  The  author  of  "  Old  Bailey  Experience'^ 
says,  that  "  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  there  is  no  true  re- 
pentance ;  most  of  them  die  apparently  careless  about  their 
former  course  of  life,  and  of  the  world  to  come.*'  And  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Gibbon  Wakefield  (who  spent  several  years  in  Newgate, 
for  the  ofience  of  the  abduction  of  a  wealthy  young  heiress)  says, 
that  ^*In  about  one  case  out  of  four  no  religious  impression  is 
produced ;  but  the  prisoner  goes  through  all  the  ceremonies  of 
his  situation  with  the  hope  of  a  reprieve.    In  the  fourth  case,  not 
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only  do  the  teachers  fail  in  their  endeavors  to  produce  a  religious 
feeling ;  but  those  very  exertions  have  an  eflect  directly  opposite 
to  the  one  intended,  causing  the  prisoner  to  rail,  and,  I  may  say,  to  , 
rave,  against  religion,  in  terms  of  ridicule,  scorn,  and  violent 
hatred.  I  should  but  shock  the  feelings  of  many,  without  any 
countervailing  advantage,  by  repeating  the  language,  or  particu- 
larly describing  the  conduct  of  those  prisoners  who  take  offence 
at  the  anxiety  of  the  chaplain  and  others  to  imbue  them  with  re- 
ligious sentiments.  But  I  may  add,  that  on  almost  every  execu- 
tion day,  on  which  several  are  hanged,  the  chaplain  is  suhjeoted 
to  the  most  outrageous  insults  from  one  or  more  of  the  doomed 
men.  He  will  readily  confirm  this  statement.  And  it  may  he 
farther  proper  to  say,  for  the  information  of  religious  persona, 
among  those  who  make  our  laws,  that  every  year  several  of  their 
fellow-creatures  are  cut  off  in  front  of  Newgate,  in  the  very  act  of 
scoffing  at  God  and  Christ,  and  the  holy  sacrament" — (which  is 
usually  administered  by  the  Ordinary  immediately  before  the 
execution,  to  those  of  the  criminals  who  wish  to  receive  it.) 

On  this  point  we  will  offset  the  following  poem  of  Mrs.  SigouiK 
ney  to  the  Sonnet  which  has  suggested  these  remarks : 

THE   EXECUTION. 

There's  silence  mid  yon  gathered  throng — why  move  they  on  so  slow^ 
With  neither  sign  nor  sonnd  of  mirth,  to  break  their  pause  of  wo  7 
And  why  upon  yon  guarded  man  is  bent  such  gaxinsr  eye  7 
Where  do  his  measured  footsteps  tend  7 — ^he  cometh  forth  to  die  I 

To  die  I    No  sickness  bows  his  face,  or  checks  the  flowing  breathj^ 
Say,  why  doth  jnstice  sternly  rise  to  do  the  work  of  death  7 
Still  boasts  his  brow  a  bitter  frown,  his  eye  a  moody  fire, 
Oh,  guilt !  unbind  thy  massive  chains,  and  let  the  soul  resphre^ 

He  standelh  on  the  scaffold's  verge,  the  holy  priest  is  near, 
Yet  no  contrition  heaves  his  breast,  or  wrings  the  parting  tear; 
O I  wilt  thou  bear  with  cold  disdain  the  pangs  of  mortal  strife. 
And  thus  with  mad  defiance  drain  the  forfeit  cap  of  life  7 

Look  round  upon  thy  native  earth,  the  glorious  and  the  fair, 
ClifT,  thicket,  and  resounding  stream — thy  hoyhood  sported  there. 
Think  of  thy  sire,  that  aged  man,  with  white  k)cks  scattered  thin» 
And  call  those  blest  affectbns  back,  that  melt  the  ice  of  sin. 

Bethink  thee  of  thy  cradle-hours,  and  of  a  mother*s  prayer, 
Who  nichtly  laid  her  cheek  to  thine,  with  guardian  angel's  care, 
And,  for  her  sake,  propitiate  Him  who  shields  the  sinner's  head. 
And  take  repentance  to  thy  breast,  ere  thou  art  of  the  dead. 

There's  yet  a  moment.    To  his  ear  rercfd  thy  hidden  pain. 
Give  passage  to  one  suppliant  sigh — one  prayer — ^in  vain,  in  TMin^ 
Look,  look  to  Him,  whose  mercy  heard  the  dying  felon's  sigh, 
&y,  *'  Jesus,  save  me  1" — who  can  tell  but  he  will  heed  thy  cry* 
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A  shudderiDg  horrw  shakes  the  crowd,  young  eyes  are  Teiled  is  dread, 
AfTrighted  childhood  wails  aload,  and  veterans  bow  the  bead ; 
For  Guilt  onhombled,  nnannealed,  hath  felt  the  avenger's  rod, 
And  sped,  with  fal^hood's  sullen  frooit,  to  dare  the  glance  of  Crod  t 

Who  shall  say  what  might  not  be  the  effect  of  solitary  con6ne- 
tnent,  hopeless  of  release^  and  solaced  by  labor  alone,  upon  the 
mind  seemingly  the  most  deeply  imbruted  and  hardened  by  long- 
habits  of  irreflection  and  irreligion  1  The  Bible  would  be  within 
his  hourly  reach.  Memory  woufd  he  his  constant  compiinion, 
nor  would  remorse  be  long  absent  from  het  tfide  ;  while  the  voice 
bf  the  minister  of  religion  would  Ire  the  only  one  permitted  to 
awake  the  silence  of  his  cell,  with  the  echoes  of  those  divind 
truths,  of  love,  of  mercy,  and  of  comfort,  which  it  is  his  high  and 
holy  vocation  to  preach  roost  fervently  to  those  who  need  it  most. 
'^  But,  I  ask,  why  execute  at  all  T'  —  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Forded, 
for  a  long  term  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  ;  *'  youth,  health,  ignorance,  and  bad  companions,  &c.,  may 
lead  a  man  to  perpetrate  the  greatest  crimes.  The  time,  how- 
over,  may  come,  when  he  looks  back  with  horror  on  his  past 
transgressions,  and  will  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  Execute  him, 
and  think  of  his  hope  of  salvatron  !  Why  not  leave  him  to  God 
and  his  own  conscience  1  Fines,  confinement,  mortification,  &c. 
may  restore  him,  and  cause  'joy  in  heaven ;'  regular  labor  —  the 
sweets  arising  from  inda^ry  -^  the  want  of  bad  company,  &c.,  all 
combine  to  recover  the  lost  sheep ;  and  '  the  last^  state  of  that 
man  is  better  than  the  first  f  Who  is  he  now  that  can  take  upon 
him  to  determine  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  put  that  man 
out  of  the  world  1  I  say  it  is  arrogating  an  authority  which  no^ 
frail  mortal  has  a  right  to  do  T' 

We  have  confined  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  review  of  these 
Sonnets  of  the  great  poet  whose  name  stands  at  its  head,  —  and 
that  only  in  their  argumentative  point  of  view,  tfnd  with  no  refer- 
ence to  their  poetical  merits.  No  reader  will  extend  to  any  per- 
sonal application  the  strength  and  harshness  of  censure  we  have 
felt  constrained  to  apply  to  the  false  arguments  and  false  assump- 
tions which  compose  the  framework  around  which  the  genius  of 
Wordsworth  has  folded  the  stately  and  imposing  dnipery  of 
bis  poetic  diction  and  imagery.  We  doubt  not  that  it  has 
been  with  reluctance  and  pain,  and  only  under  H  deep  sense 
of  moral  duty,  that  he  has  written  and  published  them.  But  they 
are  replete  with  evidence  that  he  has  not  —  that  he  cannot  have 
-—bestowed  upon  this  subject,  from  the  writings  of  the  opponent* 
of  the  punishment  of  death,  that  study  which  is  due  to  its  solemn 
importance,  and  to  the  high  responsibility  attaching  to  his  public! 
action  in  relation  to  it.  We  trust  that  he  will  do  so —  that  the 
friends  of  this  reform  in  kia  own  eoantry  will  direct  bis  attention 
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to  the  proper  sources  of  information  in  which  he  may  find  it  dis' 
cussed,  —  and  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  douht  that  the  day  19 
not  distant  when  he  will  regret  to  have  thus  lent  the  influence  of  * 
his  muse,  to  retard  the  advent  of  that  hour  which  is  to  witness 
the  total  abolition  of  this  revolting,  useless,  and  worse  than  use- 
Jess  barbarism  from  the  statute-books  of  every  people,  profess-* 
ing  that  civilization  which  rests  upon  Christianity,  as  the  corner- 
stone of  its  foundation.     In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  language  — ' 

"  0  speed  the  blessed  time,  Mmigkty  God  /" 
We  have  been  restrained,  on  the  present  occasion,  from  going 
into  any  of  the  statistical  evidence,  or  even  the  leading  points  of 
the  general  reasoning,  on  which  our  convictions  in  favor  of  the' 
reform  above  referred  to  have  long  been  established.  Its  dis- 
cussion on  these  grounds  is  reserved  for  a  future  number. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Thou  Fortune's  Darling !    In  the  Purple  bom ! 
How  bright  the  ray  that  gilds  thy  dawning  mom  I 
Thou  seest  the  light,  the  Ruler  of  thy  laud, 
And  e'en  thy  earliest  accents  lisp  command  \ 
For  thee  will  Wealth  its  opulence  impart 
To  gratify  each  wish  of  thy  young  heart, 
And  Luxury  her  gorgeous  lap  unfolds, 
With  all  the  wondrous  treasures  which  it  holds* 
But  these  are  common  joys —  thy  daiuty  life 
Wilh  others  choicer  far  will  still  be  rife ; 
Fair  woman's  smile —  the  reverential  knee  — 
The  faiih  of  nations  —  millions'  loyalty ! 
England's  fair  sovereign,  she  who  gave  thee  birthf 
Rules  with  her  sceptre  either  end  of  earth; 
The  sun  ne'er  sets  on  her  majestic  sway, 
In  Britain's  empire  reigns  eternal  day  I 
From  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Torrid  Zone, 
Such  are  the  Realms  shall  soon  thee  master  own. 
All — all  for  which  man  labors,  thirsts,  contends, 
To  thee,  unask'd  for.  Destiny  extends. 
Fortune,  the  imperious  monarch  of  as  all, 
Is  thy  chained  vassal  slave,  thy  serf,  thy  thrall. 
Oh  Baby  King  !    How  many  women  now 
Bend  o'er  their  infants  the  maternal  brow, 
And  wish  for  them  a  birth  and  fate  like  thine ; 
While  she,  the  daughter  of  this  kingly  line. 
The  Queen  thy  mother,  within  Windsor's  walls. 
The  ancient  glories  of  her  race  recalls, 
And  in  her  fancy  fond  delights  to  see 
Them  all  heap'd  up  and  running  o'er  in  Thee ! 
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But  hark !  that  piercing  shriek  !  that  angry  roar ! 
Which  through  the  firmamect  its  pathway  tore  — 
Again  !  that  distant,  wild,  and  fearful  howl  — 
Brings  it  not  terror  to  thy  childish  soul  ? 
Is  this  for  Royal  Babes  a  lullaby  ? 
This  savage  din  —  this  fierce,  ferocious  cry  ? 
What  is't  that  dares  thy  placid  slumber  wake, 
And  with  these  sounds  thy  golden  cradle  shake  ? 
Tis  that  which  knows  for  thee  nor  love  nor  fear, 
The  Lion-People  wakens  in  his  lair. 
The  Masses  come  —  dark,  ominous,  and  vast, 
The  shadow  which  before  their  march  they  cast; 
Grim  Hunger  leads  her  fierce  battalions  on, 
Her  motto  *'  bread,*'  her  crest  a  skeleton ! 
The  multitudes,  too  long  forgot,  demand 
To  share  the  ruling  of  thy  mighty  land. 
The  earth-bom  giants  raise  their  sturdy  hands— 
And  how  wilt  thou  resist  those  mighty  bands? 
Each  toil-steeled  warrior  in  that  endless  host. 
Hand,  head,  heart,  soul  like  thine  may  justly  boast 
What  now  the  chance.  Prophetic  Wisdom,  say, 
That  thou  wilt  e*er  the  Realms  of  England  sway  ? 

A  moment  yet  they  pause,  but  do  not  think 
That  phalanx  back  again  to  earth  will  sink. 
Their  march  is  onward  —  vain  is  Hope  and  Prayer, 
They  soon  relentless  will  demand  their  share. 
And  wilt  thou  be  prepared  those  hosts  to  face, 
Thou  latest  ofispring  of  thine  ancient  race  ? 
Oh !  may  thy  guardians,  kind,  and  wise,  and  just. 
Discharge  aright  their  high  and  holy  trust. 
And  may'st  thou  not,  then,  Baby-Boy,  have  cause 
To  curse  the  lot  which  breaks  our  nature's  laws, 
Which  prisons  in  a  cell  the  royal  mind. 
And  makes  to  all  Life's  lessons  deaf  and  blind ; 
Forbids  to  know  great  Labor's  sweet  rewards. 
From  every  blessed  evil  closely  guards, 
Makes  soft  and  selfish,  cowardly  and  base, 
The  Royal  scion  of  a  Royal  Race. 
Oh !  may'st  thou  early  learn,  my  kingly  boy, 
To  make  thy  People's  bliss  thy  greatest  joy. 
And  while  o'er  all  around  thou  breath'st  commandi 
To  rule  thyself  with  still  a  stricter  hand ; 
For  thy  high  trade,  the  evil  hour  draws  near ; 
Be  wise,  and,  while  there  yet  is  time,  prepare. 
I  offer  thee,  amid  thy  high  estate, 
A  freeman's  wishes  for  thy  happy  fatej 
'Tis  no  good-will  to  kings — no,  think  it  not ; 
*Tis  pity  only  for  thy  dangerous  lot. 
Ksw  ToKX,  /imaafy,  1842. 
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POLITICAL  PORTBAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 

NO.  XXIX. 
William  Cctllbn  Brtant* 
{With  a  Fine  Engraving  on  Steel.) 

The  gentleman  whose  name  we  here  present  to  our  readers 
occupies  so  conspicuous  a  position,  and  his  literary  merits  have 
been  so  long  established,  that  nothing  need  be  said  of  him,  in  this 
brief  notice,  in  the  way  of  eulogy.  We  shall  only  endeavor  to  grat- 
ify the  laudable  curiosity  which  always  exists  in  regard  to  the 
life  of  any  person  who  may  have  made  himself  remarkable.  Mr. 
Bryant  has  long  held  the  place  of  the  first  poet  of  his  country ; 
but  not  many  are  aware  that  he  is  entitled  to  equal  fame  as  a 
prose-writer,  a  politician,  and  a  roan. 

He  was  born  on  the  3d  of  November,  1794,  in  the  village  of 
Cummington,  Massachusetts.  His  father.  Dr.  Peter  Bryant*  of 
that  place,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  day,  was 
possessed  of  extensive  literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  an 
unusually  vigorous  and  well-disciplined  mind,  and  an  elegant  and 
refined  taste.  He  was  fond  of  study,  and  sought  to  infuse  into 
the  minds  of  his  young  and  growing  family,  those  habits  of  intel* 
lectual  exertion  which  had  been  to  himself  a  source  of  so  much 
exalted  pleasure.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
that  such  was  his  character  ;  for  when  his  own  genius  began  to 
discover  signs  of  its  power,  he  found  in  his  father  an  able  and 
akilfui  instructor,  who  chastened,  improved,  and  encouraged  the 
first  rude  efforts  of  his  boyhood.  That  parent  did  not,  like  the 
father  of  Petrarch,  burn  the  poetic  library  of  his  son,  amid  the 
tears  and  groans  of  the  boy  ;  nor,  like  the  relatives  of  Alfieri,  sup- 
press, for  nearly  one-third  of  his  existence,  the  poetic  fervor 
which  consumed  his  heart  i  but,  looking  upon  poetry  as  a  high, 
perhaps  the  highest  of  arts,  and  poetic  eminence  as  the  noblest 
fame,  he  nourished  with  cheerful  care  the  least  indications  of  its 
presence,  and  supplied  the  youth  with  the  means  of  its  culture 
and  growth.  Nor  were  his  services  unrewarded,  as  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Bryant's  solemn  Hymn  to  Death,  by  the  subsequent 
gratitude  and  success  of  his  pupil. 

When  only  ten  years  of  age,  Mr.  Bryant  produced  several  small 
poems,  which,  though  of  course  marked  by  the  defects  and  puerili- 
ties of  so  immature  an  age,  were  yet  thought  to  possess  suffi- 
cient merit  to  be  published  in  the  newspaper  of  a  neighboring 
village— -the  Hampshire  Gazette.    His  friends,  though  pleased 
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with  these  early  evidences  of  talent,  did  not  injure  him  with  in- 
judicious flattery,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  Dryden's  simile,  treated 
them 

"  As  ihose  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore, 

On  the  rich  bed  again  the  wann  turf  lay, 
Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore, 
Knowing  it  would  be  gold  another  day." 

Mr.  Bryant  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  school  education 
under  the  care,  first  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snell  of  Brookfield,  and  then 
under  that  of  the  fiev.  Mr.  Hallock  of  Plainfield,  Mass.  They 
found  in  him  a  sprightly  and  intelligent  pupil,  better  pleased  to 
lay  up  knowledge  from  books,  and  the  silent  meditation  of  na- 
ture, than  to  join  in  the  ordinary  pastimes  of  children.  He  was 
quick  of  apprehension,  and  diligent  in  pursuit.  He  rapidly  ran 
through  the  usual  preliminary  studies;  and  in  1810,  then  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  entered  a  member  of  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Williams^  College.  In  that  institution,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  the  same  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  He  was 
particularly  noted  for  his  fondness  for  the  classics,  and  in  a  little 
while  made  himself  master  of  the  more  interesting  portions  of 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Home.  But  he  had  not  been  in  col- 
lege more  than  a  year  or  two,  when  he  asked  and  procured  an 
honorable  dismission,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  This  he  did  in  the  office  of  Judge  Howe  of 
Worthington,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Hon.  William  Bay- 
lies of  Bridgewater,  and,  in  1815,  was  admitted  to  practise  at 
the  bar  of  Plymouth. 

But,  during  the  period  of  his  studies,  Mr.  Bryant  had  not  neg* 
lected  the  cultivation  of  his  poetic  abilities.  In  1808,  before  he 
went  to  college,  he  had  published,  in  Boston,  a  satirical  poem, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  a  second  edition  was 
demanded  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  ^*  When  it  is  remem- 
bered," observes  Mr.  Leggett,  *^  that  this  work  was  given  to  the 
public  by  an  author  who  had  not  compleud  his  fourteenth  year, 
it  cannot  but  be  considered  a  remarkable  instance  of  early  matu- 
rity of  mind.  Pope's  Ode  to  Solitude  was  written  at  twelve 
years  of  age  ;  but  it  possesses  neither  fancy  nor  feeling,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  harmony  of  its  versification,  is  entitled  to  no  particu- 
lar praise.  His  Translation  of  Sappho  to  Phaon  is  indeed  an  ex- 
traordinary production,  and  has  uniformly  received  the  warmest 
commendation  from  the  critics.  Yet  it  is  but  a  translation, 
while  the  poem  of  our  author,  written  still  earlier  in  life,  is  an 
original  effort,  and  as  such  cannot  but  be  received  with  greater 
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•nrprise,  on  aecount  of  the  wonderful  precocity  of  judgment,  wit, 
and  fancy  it  exhibits.  Like  Cowley's  Poetical  Blossoms,  it  must 
have  been  composed  when  the  writer  was  little  more  than  thir> 
teen  ;  but  in  point  of  merit,  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  these  effu- 
sions oi  unripened  genius."  Certain  political  strictures  on  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  his  party,  which  this  poem  contained,  have  given 
rise,  since  Mr.  Bryant  has  become  conspicuous  as  an  ardent 
friend  of  democracy,  to  charges  of  political  inconsistency  and 
faithlessness.  They  are  charges,  however,  that  require  no  refu- 
tation ;  and  we  refer  to  them  now  only  to  remark,  that  it  is  a  sin- 
gular evidence  of  Mr.  Bryant's  integrity  and  discernment,  that 
the  only  point  of  attack  which  embittered  enemies  have  found  in 
his  whole  life,  are  his  unconsidered  utterings  when  a  stripling  of 
only  thirteen,  living  in  times  of  high  political  excitement,  and 
among  a  people  who  were  all  of  one  way  of  thinking.  How  few 
pass  through  life  with  characters  so  pure  and  unassailable  ! 

But  what  chiefly  contributed  to  give  Mr.  Bryant  rank  as  a 
poet,  was  the  publication,  in  the  North  American  Review  of  1816, 
of  the  poem  of  Thanatopsis,  written  four  years  before,  in  1812. 
That  a  young  man,  not  yet  nineteen,  should  have  produced  a 
poem  so  lofty  in  conception,  and  so  beautiful  in  execution,  so  full 
of  chaste  language,  and  delicate  and  striking  imagery — and  above 
all,  so  pervaded  by  a  noble  and  cheerful  religious  philosophy — 
may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  events  of 
literary  history.  And  the  wonder  is  increased  when  we  learn,  that 
this  sublime  lyric  was  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  few  next 
years,  by  the  '^  Inscription  for  an  Entrance  into  a  Wood,"  written 
in  1813,  and  published  in  the  North  American  in  1817;  by  the 
^'Waterfowl,"  written  in  1816,  and  published  in  1818;  and  by  the 
**  Fragment  of  Simonides,"  written  in  1811,  and  published  in  1818. 
In  1821,  he  wrote  his  largest  poem,  "The  Ages,"  which  was  de* 
livered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College,  and 
soon  after  published  at  Boston,  in  a  small  volume,  in  connexion 
with  the  poems  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  some  others. 
The  appearance  of  this  volume  at  once  established  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Bryant  as  a  poet. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Bryant  married  a  young  and  amiable 
lady.  Miss  Fairchild,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  whither  he  had 
removed  to  prosecute  his  profession.  He  was  both  skilful  and 
successful  as  a  lawyer,  but  the  labor  of  the  vocation  clashing 
with  his  poetic  and  moral  sensibilities,  induced  him,  afler  a  tea 
years^  practice,  to  remove,  in  1825,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
commence  a  career  of  literary  effort.  His  fame,  which  had  pre- 
ceded him,  soon  procured  him  the  editorship  of  the  New  York 
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Beyiew,  which  he  managed,  in  conDexion  with  other  gentleoieii, 
with  gpreat  industry  and  talent.  About  the  same  time  he  joined 
Mr.  Galian  C.  Verplanck,  Mr.  Robert  Sands,  and  Fitz  Green  Halleck| 
and  several  young  artists  of  the  city,  in  the  production  of  an  An- 
nual, called  **  The  Talisman,"  which  for  beauty  and  variety  of 
contents,  has  not  been  surpassed,  even  in  these  more  prolific  days 
of  Annuals.  Some  of  Mr.  Bryant's  contributions  to  it  place  him 
as  a  prose  writer  beside  the  best  of  any  nation.  The  narrative  of 
the  '^Whirlwind,"  for  accurate  description,  condensed  energy 
and  eloquence  of  expression,  and  touching  incident,  has  always 
struck  us  as  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  writing. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Bryant  became  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  and  since  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1834 
and  '35,  when  he  travelled  with  his  family  in  Europe,  has  had 
the  almost  exclusive  control  of  that  journal.  It  is  by  his  con* 
duct  in  this  capacity,  that  he  has  acquired  his  standing  as  a 
politician. 

Of  Mr.  Bryant's  poetry,  we  have  taken  occasion  to  express  our 
opinion  in  a  former  number  of  this  Review.*  We  have  nothing 
to  add  to  that  criticism ;  unless  it  be,  that  in  the  poems  he  has 
published  since,  he  has  given  evidence  of  still  higher  powers. 
The  '* Battle-Field"  and  the  '"Winds,"  are  among  the  noblest 
lyrics  of  the  English  language. 

We  have  only,  then,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bryant's  political  character* 
When  he  first  undertook  the  management  of  the  Evening  Post| 
that  paper  had  taken  no  decided  stand  in  the  politics  of  the  day. 
Its  leanings,  however,  were  towards  the  aristocratic  party.  Mr. 
Bryant  soon  infused  into  its  columns  some  portion  of  his  native 
originality  and  spirit.  Its  politics  assumed  a  higher  tone,  its  dia- 
quisitions  on  public  measures  became  daily  more  pointed  and  stir- 
ring, and,  finally,  it  declared  with  great  boldness  on  what  was 
considered  the  more  liberal  side.  From  that  day  to  this,  it  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  political  controversies,  and  exerted  a  con* 
trolling  influence  over  public  opinion.  In  the  fierce  excitement 
kindled  by  General  Jackson's  attack  upon  the  United  States 
Bank,  in  the  hot  debates  of  the  tarifif  and  internal  improvement 
questions,  and  in  the  deeply-agitating,  almost  convulsive  contest 
which  prostrated  the  banking  system,  the  Evening  Post  main- 
tained the  strongest  ground,  was  generally  in  advance  of  its  dayi 
and  never  faltered  or  flipched  in  the  assertion  of  the  severest 
tenets  of  the  democratic  creed.  Unlike  most  journals,  it  did  not 
satisfy  itself  with  an  undiscriminattng  defence  of  the  temporary 

(*  See  Democntie  Review,  for  1839.) 
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doctrines  of  party,  bat,  regardless  alike  of  friend  and  foe,  yet 
cautiously  and  calmly,  it  expressed  the  whole  truth  in  its  length 
and  breadth. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  conducted  these  contro* 
▼ersies  is  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  him.  He  has  dis- 
dained the  miserable  arts  by  which  small  minds  achieve  the 
triumphs  of  th«ir  party  or  their  own  profit.  Drawing  his  princi- 
ples from  the  independent  conclusions  of  his  own  mind,  he  has 
not  shifted  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  He  has  regarded  poli- 
tics, not  as  the  strife  of  opposing  interests,  nor  as  a  factious 
struggle  for  party  supremacy,  nor  yet  as  a  predatory  warfare  for 
the  spoils  of  success,  but  as  the  solemn  conflict  of  great  princi- 
ples. He  has  studied  it  as  a  comprehensive  science,  in  which 
th«  rights  and  happiness  of  millions  of  men  are  interested,  and 
which  has  issues  and  dependencies  spreading  over  the  events  of 
many  years.  In  this  light,  he  has  sought  to  teach  its  truths,  with 
conscientious  fidelity. 

His  intellectual  adaptation  to  his  calling  is  in  many  respects  a 
striking  one.  With  a  mind  of  quick  sagacity,  strong  reasoning 
powers,  ready  wit,  and  an  inexhaustible  fertility,  he  has  been  able 
to  perform  its  incessant  and  laborious  duties  with  signal  suc- 
cess. Disciplined  as  well  as  enriched  by  severe  study,  he  has  ad- 
ded to  the  learning  of  books  the  attainments  of  extensive  obser«> 
vation  and  travel.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  ele- 
gance, no  less  than  for  the  feliaity  of  its  illustrations.  In  contro- 
versy, he  most  frequently  resorts  to  a  caustic  but  graceful  irony. 
He  is  playful  without  being  vulgar,  pointed  without  grossness, 
sharp  as  a  Damascus  blade,  and  just  as  polished.  Nor  are  the 
compactness  and  strength  of  his  expression  less  to  be  admired, 
than  his  uniform  perspicuity  and  ease.  That  he  is  sometimes 
unnecessarily  cutting,  as  some  complain,  is  a  fault,  if  it  exist) 
that  springs  from  the  native  integrity  of  his  mind,  and  the  seclu- 
ded and  refined  nature  of  his  pursuits.  It  has  seemed  to  us, 
however,  that  this  alleged  severity  is  no  more  than  the  spirit  of 
justice  as  it  manifests  itself  in  a  pure  and  honest  mind.  For  we 
doubt  if  a  man  more  perfectly  just,  and  less  liable  to  be  warped 
by  the  questionable  compliances  of  society,  ever  lived. 

In  private  intercourse,  Mr.  Bryant  is  what  all  his  writings, 
poetical  as  well  as  prose,  indicate.  His  life  is  that  of  a  student 
of  elegant  and  lofty  literature.  He  is  reserved  in  his  manner, 
almost  to  repulsiveness,  yet  in  the  social  circle  is  gentle,  amiable, 
and  affectionate.  When  his  sympathies  are  interested,  the  spirit 
of  tenderness  and  benevolence  gleams  like  a  flame  from  his  eyes, 
and  plays  around  his  featores  in  a  beautiful  radiance.    In  his 
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opinions  of  men,  he  endeavors  to  be  jast ;  but  when  he  is  not  just, 
the  leaning  is  towards  the  side  of  mercy.  A  strong  natural  irri* 
tability  has  been  disciplined  by  stern  effort  into  the  subjection 
of  reason  ;  and  his  tastes  and  habits,  though  refined  by  long  cul- 
ture, are  as  simple  as  those  of  a  child.  Those  who  know  him 
best,  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  superiority  of  his 
faculties,  or  the  modesty  of  his  deportment. 

We  could  wish  to  say  more  on  this  subject,  but  our  limits  com- 
pel us  reluctantly  to  close. 


CHORUSES  FROM  THE  GREEK  TRAGEDIES. 

VI. 

BT  H.  W.  HERBBBT,  ESQ. 
CHORUS  OF  TROJAN  WOMEN  AFTER  THE  SAGE  OF  TROY. 
£d  ^y,  &  warpU  lAi^f. — EuHpitUs,  ffccnio-— ▼.  905. 

STROPHE   I. 

No  more,  my  natir e  Ilium,  oh !  no  more 

Shalt  thou  enrolled  be 
With  mightiest  towns,  inviolate  and  free ; 
So  darkly  glooming  on  thy  destined  shore 
Did  the  dun  war-cloud  compass  thee  about, 

Sacked  by  the  Grecian  rout, 
With  the  red  spear — the  red,  revengeful  spear ! 
Low  lie  thy  towers,  that  did  so  proudly  rear 
Their  crowns  heaven-kissiog— all  defiled  and  dim. 
Blackened  with  burning,  and  with  slaughter  grim. 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

At  noon  of  night  we  fell— at  noon  of  night, 

When  softest  silence  deep 
Had  sealed  the  revellers*  eyes  in  balmy  sleep. 
Stretched  on  his  couch  of  down,  forgetful  quite, 
My  lord  lay  slumbering — who  but  then  had  ceased 

From  sacrificial  feast, 
And  many  a  peal  of  high  triumphal  song; 
And  saw  not,  even  in  dreams,  the  nantic  throng 
That  rushed,  dread  foes— his  idle  lance  afar— 
Dicm's  fair  fields  to  waste  with  ruthless  war« 
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8TK0PHB  II. 

Then,  all  my  gorgeous  length  of  curls  imboimd, 
All  floating  free,  my  neck  and  shoulders  round, 
In  conscious  beauty,  by  the  mirror's  glare 
Of  lucent  gold,  I  sate  to  deck  my  hair ; 
In  fondest  hope  to  pillow  soon  my  head 
On  the  soft  cushions  of  my  marriage  bed — 
When  sudden  through  the  streets,  with  armed  clang, 
Startling  the  night,  that  fearful  summons  rang. 
**  Sons  of  the  Greek,  when  homeward  will  ye  turn, 
And  leave  Troy  towers  sublime  to  ruin  stem  ?'* 


AMTISTROFHS  H. 

Forth,  from  my  bower  belotred,  in  wildest  dread, 
Like  Dorian  damsel,  singly-robed,  I  fled — 
Yet  gained  not,  as  I  would,  thy  sacred  shrine — 
Unhappy  me ! — 0  Artemis  divine. 
Then  was  I  dragged,  while  in  his  noble  blood 
My  spouse  lay  weltering,  to  the  salt-sea  flood  ; 
With  straining  eyes  reflected  to  thy  strand. 
Dear  country  mine,  while  gayly  from  the  land 
The  homeward  galley  shot,  and  bore  me  thence, 
By  speechless  wo  bereft  of  every  sense. 


EPODE. 

Then  to  perdition  dread 

Gave  I  thy  hated  head. 
Sister  of  those  twin  stars  divinely  bright, 
Helen — ^with  him,  who  erst  on  Ida's  height 

Pastured  his  heifers  white. 
Accursed  Paris ! — She  it  was— oh !  she ! — 
Who  forced  me  thus  an  exiled  Slave  to  roam 

Far  from  my  ruined  home ! 
She  it  was ! — only  she ! — who  came  to  dwell 

A  bride  in  those  high  halls ! 
A  bride  ?»no  bride— but  fiend  from  deepest  hell ! 

Oh  !  never ! — ^never  more 
Blay  the  sea  waft  her  to  her  native  walls; 

Nor  her  foot  press  the  shore, 
Where  all  her  race  in  glory  dwelt  of  yore. 
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VII. 

CHORUS  OF  AGED  GREEKS,  BEFORE  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  ATRIDA. 

BBSCBIBING  THE  SACaiFICE  OF  IFHIGENIA. 

TLwA  J*  dwd  JjrpOiiovoi  iMXoifaai.'-'JEtdiiflus^  jSgafntmnon — ▼.  184. 

I. 

Breezes  from  the  northward  blowing, 

Where  the  Strymon  cold  is  flowing — 
Bearing  on  their  icy  sweep 

Hanger  fierce,  and  foul  delay, 

Hurling  men,  with  ruthless  sway. 

Devious  o'er  the  watery  way, 

Vexers  of  the  chafing  deep- 
Stripping,  with  their  pinions  dark. 

Many  a  trim  and  stately  bark — 

Blighted  all  the  flower  of  Greece, 

Weatherbound  in  weary  peace. 

Shrieked  aloud  the  prophet  then, 

To  those  worn  and  wasted  men, 
A  remedy  more  dreadful  naming 

Than  the  long  and  bitter  blast ; 
Dian's  deadly  wrath  proclaiming — 

That  the  mighty  monarcbs  twain 

Down  their  royal  sceptres  cast, 

Nor  their  tears  could  then  restrain. 

Up,  and  spake  the  elder  king ; 
"  Hard  the  fate,  to  disobey — 

Hard  —  if  I  my  child  must  slay, 

Gem  of  my  house — the  shrine  before, 
Defiling  my  paternal  hands  with  streams  of  virgin  gore ! 

Horror  is  in  everything ! 

What  —  oh !  what  is  free  from  wo  ?— 

How  can  I  a  traitor  go 

From  this  boldly-banded  host ; 

Pining  on  this  cursed  coast  ? — 

Since  of  right  their  fiery  zeal 

Craves  the  sacrificial  steel — 

Bums  the  virgin  blood  to  pour. 

That  shall  still  the  wind's  uproar-^ 
Be  it  —  be  it,  then,  for  weal  I"^ 


IL 


Up,  and  spake  — ^but  bowed  him  straight 
To  the  iron  curb  of  fttte. 
Vol.  X..  Na  XLV.— 38 
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• 
Breathing,  from  his  altered  soul, 
Passions  that  all  madly  burst, 
Free  from  reason's  calm  control. 
Foul,  unholy,  and  accurst. 
For  a  phrenesy  divine. 
Scourging  still  the  fated  line, 
Still,  where  kindred  blood  is  spilt, 
Springing  from  ancestral  guilt, 
Lashes  mortals  on  to  crime — 
Ever  —  to  the  end  of  time ! 
Then  —  then  he  dared,  dark  slave  of  fate, 
His  own  sweet  child  to  immolate ; 
That  so  unchecked  the  battle's  burnt  should  be, 
And  the  Greek  galleys  cleave  the  waters  free. 
Her  tears  of  terror,  her  imploring  cries 
To  him  her  father,  they  did  all  despise, 
And  the  pure  modesty  of  those  young  eyes, 

The  warlike  umpires  old ! 
And  he  —  the  father  —  when  the  prayer  was  o'er, 

With  visage  sadly  cold, 
Commanded  stern  the  sacrificial  rout 
To  lift  her  high,  the  altar-stone  before, 
Swathing  the  robes  her  lovely  limbs  about, 
Pure  as  a  victim  kid  —  and  bind  amain 
The  balmy  entrance  of  her  tuneful  throat. 
With  silent  curbs  severe  of  forceful  chain, 
That  not  one  cry  of  fear,  or  phrensy  bold. 
Should  mar  the  holy  rites  with  sign  of  fellest  note. 


ni. 


Then  to  the  earth  down  streamed  the  purple  flood ; 

And  lovely  there,  as  pictured  form,  she  stood. 

Piercing  with  tenderest  shafts  of  piteous  love, 

Shot  from  her  sadly  supplicating  eye, 

The  souls  of  those  stem  priests ;  while  still  she  strove 

To  syllable  aloud  her  parting  sigh — 

As  when  she  sung  with  silver  voice  of  yore, 

All  at  the  festive  board,  her  sire  before, 

In  chastest  fragrance  of  her  virgin  prime ; 

And  called  with  every  word  a  blessing  down 

On  that  dear  father's  dear  thrice-honored  crown ! — 

What  fell  beyond,  we  saw  not,  nor  relate-*- 

Bat  not  in  vain  did  Calchas  riddle  fate ! 
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THE  PENNYPOSTMAN.— No.  IV. 

TO  THE  PENNY-POSTMAN. 

If  one  to  whom  your  occasional  visits  impart  a  sincere  and 
lively  pleasure,  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  gif^s  you  bring, 
I  shall  exercise  the  right  in  regard  to  your  recent  Letter,  addressed, 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Democratic  Review,  to  Martin 
Van  Buren.  That  letter  seems  to  roe  to  concede  something  more 
than  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  political  detraction  which  has  pursued 
this  distinguished  statesman  through  his  public  career,  even  into 
his  retirement.  The  brilliant  sketch  which  it  contains  of  his 
Executive  administration  does  injustice  to  his  previous  life, — a 
concession  made  the  more  objectionable  in  itself,  by  the  general 
spirit  of  friendship  and  respect  pervading  the  whole  Letter.  A 
striking  efTect  is  given  to  the  strong  lights  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture  by  darkening  the  background  into  too  deep  an  obscu- 
rity. I  am  far  indeed  from  supposing  that  this  was  done  from 
any  motive  at  variance  with  those  feelings  with  which  we  both, 
I  doubt  not,  regard  the  eminent  citizen  to  whom  our  letters  refer. 
Tet  still,  conceiving  it  due,  not  more  to  the  individual  than  to 
the  cause  of  historical  justice,  I  propose  slightly  to  retouch  some 
of  the  subordinate  objects  over  which  your  pencil  has  cast  a  shade, 
and  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  out  upon  the  canvass  in  a  fairer 
light  and  truer  proportion. 

The  assertion  of  the  political  opponents  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
to  which  you  allude — ^and  to  which,  while  you  deny  a  part  of  it, 
you  still  concede  more  of  truth  than  it  seems  to  me  to  deserve — 
is,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  not  so  much  by  the 
force  of  his  personal  merits,  as  by  the  power  of  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  that,  however  well  he  has  since  proved  himself 
to  deserve  it,  yet,  before  his  attainment  of  it,  he  had  done  no  great 
deeds  to  entitle  him  to  this  most  illustrious  of  political  honors, 
but  was  made  President  by  the  influence  of  General  Jackson.* 

The  real  nature  of  the  popularity  of  Gen.  Jackson  has  never 
been  comprehended  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  intelligence  of  the  masses.  They  have  ascribed  to 
a  blind  and  ignorant  admiration  of  martial  achievement,  what  was 
mainly  due  to  far  nobler  causes.  The  courageous  honesty  of  the 
veteran  chief,  his  intuitive  perception  of  the  essential  merits  of  a 
question,  his  natural  greatness  of  soul,  and,  above  all,  the  har- 
mony of  his  opinions  and  action  with  the  democratic  tendency 

*  As  this  is  haidly  a  correct  statement  of  the  remark  of  '<  The  Penny-Postman/' 
the  reader  is  requested  to  recur  to  the  article  referred  to.  That  remark  was,  that  Mr. 
V.  B.  had  heen  made  Presideat  by  "the  enemies  of  General  Jackson."— Eo.  D.  R. 
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of  his  age  and  country,  estahlished  a  perfect  sympathy  between 
him  and  the  masses,  f  and  made  him  their  true  and  trusted  repre- 
sentative. In  their  adherence  to  him  they  were  but  faithful  to 
themselves.  His  was  a  rational  popularity,  liable  indeed  to  err, 
but  not  unlimited  nor  transferable  at  pleasure.  It  was  strong,  not 
to  control  or  counteract,  but  to  express  and  effectuate,  the  gen- 
eral wilL  It  might  have  failed  him  even  when  he  was  in  the 
right ;  as  it  unquestionably  would  have  done  for  a  time  amid  such 
a  financial  tempest  as  that  which  overthrew  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration. Not  only  did  Gen.  Jackson  abstain  from  any  improp- 
er interference  with  the  free  selection  of  his  successor,  but  he  never 
had  the  power  to  control  the  result  against  the  public  preference. 
If,  as  is  alleged,  (not  indeed  by  you,  but  often  by  our  political 
opponents,)  he  made  Mr.  Van  Buren  President,  what  other  man 
could  he  have  made  such  1  Or,  if  he  had  exerted  not  the 
slightest  inflaence,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  chbice  of  the 
Democracy  would  still  have  fallen  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren  1 — or  that 
the  candidate  on  whom  they  had  concentrated  would  have  been 
successful  1  As  you  have  truly  remarked,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
chosen  as  their  candidate  by  an  unanimous  acclamation.  There 
was  no  trembling  of  the  balance,  to  be  determined  by  the  person* 
al  or  official  weight  of  Gen.  Jackson.  The  declamation  we  have 
so  often  heard,  as  to  his  controlling  agency  in  the  matter,  upon 
examination  is  reduced  to  the  simple  statement  that,  in  this  in- 
stance as  in  most  others,  he  concurred  with  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Nor  was  it  by  the  mere  force  of  favoring  circumstances,  that 
the  son  of  an  obscure  citizen  had  attained  an  eminence  which  left 
him  no  competitor  for  the  highest  of  public  honors.  He  had 
risen  rapidly  and  steadily  through  all  the  gradations  of  profession- 
al and  political  distinction ;  and  in  every  successive  sphere  of 
action  had  maintained  a  high  personal  superiority.  He  had  been 
obliged  from  the  outset  of  his  career  to  encounter  and  overcome 
all  the  influences  which  are  supposed  to  confer  adventitious  suc- 
cess. If  he  owed  much  to  circumstances,  it  was  to  their  opposi- 
tion, which  awakened  and  formed  by  a  severe  discipline  the 
DUinly  energies  of  his  nature. 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  allegation — ^that  Mr.  Van  Buren 
had  done  no  "  great  deeds"  to  entitle  him  to  the  Presidency,  the 
test  of  merit  which  it  presents  is  not  very  definite.  ViThat  civic 
deeds  of  greatness  shall  a  statesman  do  to  entitle  him  to  that  dis- 
tinction 1  Shall  he  found  some  stupendous  governmental  estab- 
lishment, or  originate  some  splendid  scheme  of  public  improve- 
ment %  Shall  he  hatch  the  egg  of  an  ^^  American  System,''  or 
bring  into  existence  a  ''Regalator  of  the  Currency  V    Shall  he 
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project  a  ^  Forty  Million  Debt"  for  the  constrttction  of  "  three 
parallel  lines  of  railroads  V  Such,  indeed,  are  the  tests  of  states- 
manship adopted  by  those  who  originate  this  cant  against  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  whose  beau  ideal  is  a  govemnient  of  mighty  and 
concentrated  authorities,  surrounded  by  magnificent  public  institu* 
tioos.  But  the  democratic  theory  of  government  affords  no  such 
scope  for  the  inventive  genius  of  statesmen.  It  seeks  to  simplify 
the  political  machinery,  to  diminish  and  diffuse,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, the  powers  of  the  social  organization,  and  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  voluntary  action  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  immediately  succeeded  a  man,  the  moral  hero- 
ism of  whose  nature,  not  less  than  his  high  military  renown,  and 
his  great  public  services,  had  excited  a  high  degree  of  popular 
admiration;  and  a  civilian,  however  eminent,  could  scarcely 
escape  the  effect  of  the  contrast.  During  all  the  great  political 
contests  which  characterized  the  administration  of  his  predeces- 
sor, he  had  never  occupied,  in  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  or 
the  executive,  that  position  of  a  conspicuous  champion  which  so 
binds  to  a  popular  leader  the  affections  of  his  followers.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  was  not  then 
regarded  by  his  own  supporters  with  much  enthusiasm;  and, 
characterized  as  he  was  by  qualities  rather  solid  than  showy—- 
useful  and  reliable,  rather  than  dazzling — it  is  not  strange  that 
some  impression  was  made  on  the  public  mind  by  the  pertinacious 
calumny  of  his  political  opponents  that  he  was  deficient  in  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  statesman.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  his  success  was  well  earned,  and  is  justly  to  be  ascribed,  not 
to  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances,  but  to  the  personal 
attributes  of  the  individual.  If  great  talents,  with  an  unsullied  pri- 
vate reputation ;  if  a  rare  combination  of  the  mental  and  moral  qual- 
ities which  form  a  capacity  for  administration;  if  the  adherence 
to  democratic  principles  with  consistency  seldom  equalled,  and 
with  a  fortitude  which  no  vicissitudes  could  overcome ;  if  these 
are  titles  to  the  highest  of  political  honors,  then  was  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  claim  to  that  distinction  vindicated  by  his  whole  life.  1 
do  not  intend  to  write  his  biography ;  I  shall  allude  to  but  two  or 
three  events  of  his  public  career. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  entered  the  Senate  of  New  Tork  in  1812, 
when  the  country  was  assailed  by  a  powerful  foreign  foe,  and 
torn  by  internal  feuds.  The  government  was  almost  paralyzed 
by  domestic  faction,  and  the  Union  itself  was  in  extreme  peril 
From  the  power,  resources,  and  local  position  of  New  Tork,  mo- 
mentous consequences  hung  upon  the  part  which  she  should 
take  in  the  great  controversy ;  and  for  a  long  period  the  question 
was  undecided.    During  two  sessions  the  Federalists  had  a  ma- 
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jority  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  Democrats  had  the  control  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Governor.  The  disagreements  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  led  to  frequent  conferences  of 
their  committees,  which  were  held  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses  and  of  assembled  multitudes ;  and  in  which  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  war  and  the  conduct  of  the  administration  were  dis- 
cussed. In  these  great  popular  contests,  which,  in  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  and  the  interest  of  the  subject,  have  had  no 
parallel  in  this  country,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  principal  speaker 
on  the  part  of  the  Democracy ;  and  by  his  power  and  dexterity 
in  debate,  and  by  his  patriotic  enthusiasm,  contributed  largely  to 
the  triumphant  issue  of  the  appeal  to  popular  sentiment.  His  public 
services  at  this  eventful  period  were  not  less  important  than  those 
which,  rendered  on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre,  secured  for  a 
Calhoun  and  a  Clay  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  an  efficient  agent  in  originating  the  conven- 
tion to  remodel  the  constitution  of  New  York,  and  to  abolish 
the  property  qualification  for  the  elective  franchise.  In  that  body, 
which  embraced  a  large  share  of  the  collective  talent  of  the  State, 
and  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  time,  he  was  eminent.  He 
bore  a  laborious  and  important  part  in  the  proceedings ;  and  his 
discussions  of  the  great  questions  of  governmental  science  were 
distinguished  by  all  that  profound  sagacity,  comprehension,  wis- 
dom, and  liberality  of  political  sentiment,  which  have  always 
characterized  him  as  a  statesman. 

From  this  scene  of  effort,  he  passed  immediately  into  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ;  where,  during  the  last  term  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration  and  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  maintained  an 
influence  and  a  reputation  second  to  none  ;  but  he  is  entitled  to 
far  higher  praise  than  that  of  personal  distinction.  The  period  was 
one  of  nearly  universal  apostacy  from  the  primitive  faith  of  the 
Democracy.  The  party  which  adopted  a  strict  construction  of 
the  constitutional  charter,  and  sought  to  limit  and  diffuse  the 
powers  of  government,  had  been  charged  with  the  administration 
through  a  succession  of  national  emergencies.  It  had  felt  the 
inconveniences  of  a  practical  application  of  its  principles  at  a 
time  when  the  action  of  the  government  was  subjected  to  unex- 
ampled embarrassments,  and  when  the  instinct  of  national  exist- 
ence demanded  a  concentrated  energy  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
our  constitution.  Its  very  patriotism  had  relaxed  the  severity  of 
its  practical  doctrines ;  and  when  the  crisis  of  national  peril  was 
possed,  the  public  attention  was  directed  more  to  the  evil  which 
had  been  so  deeply  felt,  than  to  the  insidious  danger  of  central- 
ization. The  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the  opposition  covered  it 
with  a  popular  odium,  fatal  to  its  organic  existence ;  and  a  fusion 
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of  parties  took  place.  The  ardent  and  aspiring  political  leaders 
participated,  largely  in  the  universal  tendency,  and  competed  for 
the  public  favor  by  originating  and  maturing  measures  utterly 
inconsistent  with  their  earlier  opinions.  A  national  bank  was 
established.  Magnificent  schemes  of  internal  improvements  were 
projected — a  protective  tariff  was  enacted.  The  Democratic  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Monroe  passed  by  an  easy  transition  into  the 
Federalism  of  that  of  Mr.  Adams.  A  remnant  of  the  old  school  of 
democracy  raised  an  ineffectual  protest ;  but  their  '*  constitu- 
tional scruples''  excited  derision,  as  an  obsolete  abstraction 
which  was  confined  to  Virginia,  or  was  peculiar  to  a  few  anti- 
quated politicians,  like  Mr.  Macon — whose  close  personal  friend 
and  political  ally  Mr.  Van  Buren  was.  During  this  long  season 
of  general  apostacy,  he  adhered  to  the  original  Democratic  faith ; 
and  immediately  upon  his  entrance  into  the- Senate,  arrayed  him- 
self with  the  small  band  who  were  then  stigmatized  as  Radicals. 
His  efforts  to  restore  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  Democracy,  and 
to  revive  and  establish  its  primitive  doctrine,  called  forth  the  grate- 
ful plaudits  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  evening  of  whose  days  was  so 
sadly  clouded  by  the  apprehension,  that  he  had  survived  the 
principles  and  the  cause  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted. 

These  and  similar  events  of  his  public  career  were  his  titles 
to  that  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Democracy,  which  conferred 
upon  him  the  most  splendid  of  political  honors.  They  promised 
what  was  realized  in  his  executive  administration,  of  which  you 
have  spoken  in  such  strong  and  just  terms  of  commendation. 
But  his  entrance  upon  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  in  which  he  had 
to  encounter  great  emergencies,  and  to  assume  vast  responsibili- 
ties, enabled  him  to  manifest  the  higher  capacities  and  nobler  at- 
tributes of  the  statesman,  and  to  display  a  heroic  moral  courage 
which,  while  it  has  commanded  the  respect  of  his  opponents,  has 
won  the  enthu^liastic  attachment  of  the  great  party  which  sup- 
ported him. 

Thinking  that  you  have  been  misled  by  a  want  of  sufficient  fa- 
miliarity with  Mr.  Van  Buren's  political  career  previously  to  his 
elevation  to  the  Presidency,  into  a  concession  to  the  calumnies  of 
his  old  opponents,  unjust  to  his  fame,  as  well  as  nnpleasing  to  the 
feelings  of  not  a  few  of  your  readers,  I  have  ventured  thus  to  ad- 
dress you  with  all  the  frankness  of  friendship,  and  of  a  full  com- 
munity of  political  sentiment.  In  doing  so,  I  trust  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  Democratic  Review  to  give  my  criticism  the  same  circu- 
lation already  given  to  the  Letter  which  has  suggested  it — a  Let- 
ter in  no  other  respects  open  to  any  exception  from 
Your  fellow-laborer  in  the  cause  of  letters, 

The  Carrier* 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCLy:-  ARTICLE. 

The  months  of  January  and  Febniary  are  those  in  which,  probably,  the  least 
bnsiness  is  done  of  any  period  of  60  days  throaghont  the  year.  It  is  at  this  sear 
son  that,  in  ordinary  years,  the  conunonications  between  the  Atlantie  States  and 
the  interior  of  the  country  are  closed  by  reason  of  snow  and  cold;  consequently, 
for  the  time,  produce,  the  great  liquidater  of  debts  and  promoter  of  trade,  ceases  to 
come  forward.  The  Atlantic  credits  of  the  inland  dealers  no  longer  accumulate, 
and  both  the  commercial  and  financial  cirdes  exhibit  an  appearance  of  deep  re- 
pose, preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the  spring  campaign.  The  present 
year  has,  however,  been  marked  by  a  continual  excitement  in  monetary  matters, 
arising  from  the  constant  depreciation  of  property,  and  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  South  and  West,  in  relation  to  the  great  questions  of  specie 
pa3rments  by  the  banks  of  those  sections.  It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  all  suspended  specie  payments.  In  one  year  thereaf- 
ter, or  nearly  four  years  since,  tiie  banks  of  New  York  and  New  England  re- 
sumed their  payments,  which  they  have  ever  since  maintained.  In  the  same 
period,  the  banks  of  the  South  have  twice  resumed,  and  as  often  again  suspended* 
And  now,  at  this  moment,  the  local  currencies  are  generally  more  depreciated, 
exhibiting  a  higher  rate  of  inland  exchanges  than  at  any  period  during  all  that  time. 
The  following  is  a  table,  showing  the  rates  at  the  time  of  the  resumption  of  the 
New  York  banks,  in  May,  1838,  at  the  time  of  the  general  resumption  in  Febru- 
ary, 1839,  of  the  resuspension  in  November,  1839,  and  at  difierent  times  sinoe 
the  attempt  at  resumption  in  January,  1841,  as  follows:— 

RaTSS  or  DOKBSTIO  BlLU  IH  NBW  YOSK. 

N.  T.  rtsmma         GenenU  retwnp-    Re-nupensionf  I841*  184S. 

tfM,Mgr«lw8.      Horn,  r»b.  \m,         iYov.  18S9.     April.        ~  ~ 

BoMoB, Idis. IMurai par I 

Phil«l0lphiB,..f      -  •  --       -■ 

Baltimora, ] 

RkhmoDd, 5 

N.  CaroliBa, 5 -^  a  3. 

Chaiiettaai,....5ft  6 —  al. 


ipril.       Am#.       Bie.  Ftk. 

idis. par  a  I par |a^....l  at'..**ia| la| 

lia,..!  a  1 -«  I —  al4....»a4...Hft4->--4  ^* 7a8| 

j|  a  S i  a  * —a  14. . .  .3}  a  4... .— « t 4  a  44. . .  .S  a  S 

, 5  a  6 |al 19  al5....— aa..M  a3l...6i  aO|....»alU 

.—  a  5 —  a4t..3|a3i...Ma5f....5|a5( 

..«a8 If  a9...lf  alf  ..lfal|....l|  all 

Saranaah, 6  a  10 ••. . .U  a  9 8  a  10. . . .3^  a 4. ...S|  a  3*. . .U  a  3.. . . .9|  a B 

MoUla, 90a99 If  a 9 ->a  19.. ..10  a  II..  8a8f...I7am..ll|al9 

N0wOrlaaaf,...8alO par 0al0....5i  a6....4  a6....9|a   M...6ia7 

NariiTilla, 90 a 99 —  a4| —  a>-...15  al6..I0la  10i..I9al6...14  a  14 

Xioaurille, 7a8 —  a9 —  a  -—....6  a  7.... Of  a 7 II  •ll|...04al(l 

Ciaciauiti,....8a9 ^*^ >-al0...0^al0...8|a9....1S|al4....15al9 

This  table  presents  pretty  accurately  the  fluctuations  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  valne  of  the  local  cwreneies,  consequent  upon  the  movement  of  the  banks ; 
as  they  (bund  it  necessary,  in  aceordance  with  public  opinioin,to  make  some  show 
of  a  desire  to  return  to  specie  pa3rments.  The  banks  themselves  have  conceived 
it  more  profitable  to  remain  suspended  than  to  resume,  as  long  as  they  could  do 
so  and  preserve  that  conventional  credit,  which  would  enable  them  to  keep  up 
among  the  people  the  circulation  of  their  irredeemable  paper.  This  could  be 
done,  however,  only  by  amusing  the  public  with  the  prospect  of  resumption  at 
•ome  short  speeified  period,  on  the  arrival  of  which  they  again  sought  and  ibmid 
some  excuse  for  postponing  the  event  Such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  manifest, 
could  not  last  for  ever.  If  the  banks  did  not  resume,  they  must  sink  sooner 
or  later  under  the  discredit  created  by  their  own  acts.  This  latter  alternative  is 
now  rapidly  taking  place,  as  is  evident  in  the  greatly  increased  discount  on  south- 
em  points,  exhibited  in  the  above  table,  without  any  palpable  increase  in  the 
issues  of  the  local  banks;  although  the  contraction  on  the  part  of  the  institii- 
tions  in  the  spcde-paying  districts,  causes  an  increased  disparity  between  the 
relative  values  of  the  currencies.    The  progress  of  events  in  the  suspended  di»- 
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triets  is  best  fllastratcd  by  that  which  has  oecnrred  in  Philadelphia  durin;  tfce 
past  two  years.  When  the  United  Stales  Bank  Tailed,  in  the  ndl  of  1839,  greai 
efforts  were  made  to  Indaee  the  New  York  banks  to  suspend  also,  but  wiihont 
success.  Two  parties  were  then  formed  in  Philadelphia  among  the  banks.  Thostf 
which  felt  themselves  strong  and  in  A  sound  condiikm  wished  tu  return  to  specie 
Imyroents  as  speedily  as  possible ;  while  the  United  States  Bank,  the  Girard^- 
and  others,  feelioff  their  inability  to  resume,  at  least  for  years,  not  only  made  their 
dispositions  to  that  effect,  but  endeuTored  to  prevent  any  consummation  of  that 
object  by  the  other  banks.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  United  States 
Bank  continued  to  eipand,  and  by  its  overshadowing  capital  and  siiU  undoubted 
credit,  easily  controlled  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  South, 
The  result  of  this  policy  was,  that  alter  the  success  of  the  now  dominant  party 
at  the  Presidential  election  in  the  fall  of  1840,  public  opinion  set  strongly  in  favor 
of  resumptmn,  great  hopes  of  a  revival  in  the  state  of  affairs  having  been  promis* 
ed  by  the  politicians*  The  United  States  Bank  foiind  it  impossible  to  resist  this 
current,  and  at  the  same  time  so  far  preserve  its  credit,  as  to  render  its  hopes  of 
being  restoted  to  its  national  cbaittcter  successful.  (This  event  would  undoubt* 
edly  have  taken  place,  had  the  concern  been  able  to  preserve  its  standfaig  60  days 
longer  than  it  did.)  It  therefore  became  incumbent  upon  it  to  resume  specie 
payments  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841.  It  was  then  discovered,  however,  that  in' 
consequence  of  its  expansive  policy,  and  of  Its  having  furnished  the  whole  circu-' 
lation  of  Philadelphia  for  over  ode  year,  the  deposites  of  the  other  banks  consistol 
mostly  of  its  paper,  and  it  was  therefore  indebted  to  them  collectively  over  $5,000,* 
000.  This  it  Confessed  its  inability  to  pat»  and  at  the  same  time  resume.  Then 
it  was  that  the  other  banks  made  a  fatal  error.  They  consented  to  give  up  their 
present  claim  upon  the  Bank  for  $5,000,000,  and  receive  therefor  post  notes  at 
9  and  12  months.  This  was,  of  course,  locking  up  A>'  much  of  their  active  means, 
and  all  in  vain.  The  resumption  lasted  but  six  weeks,  and  all  again  tras  insolvency 
and  chaos.  Even  then  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  continued  t6  receive  United 
States  Bank  notes^  and  they  became  saddled  with  an  additional  amount  of 
$2,800,000.  They  were  then  obliged  to  discredit  it  altogether,  and  it  went  down 
in  debt  to  them  near  $10,0(]iO,OOOf.  The  bills  of  the  Girard  Bank,  the  next  largest 
capital,  then  supplied  the  circulating  medium,  until  she  became  so  heavily  inr 
debt  to  the  banks,  that  they  were  obliged  to  discredit  her,  and  she  followed  the' 
United  States  Bank.  Her  place  was  then  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
^hich  struggled  on  until  the  approaching  paytiient  of  the  State  interest  on  the  1st 
February,  when,  the  indications  being  that  if  that  interest,  amounting  to  near 
$1,000,000,  was  paid,  it  must  be  in  the  bills  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank,  an  openu* 
tion  that  would,  to  the  same  extent,  bring  her  in  debt  to  the  remaining  banks ; 
the  was  discredited  in  her  turn,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  failed  in  its  divi- 
dends. Thus,  three  banks  that  had  successively  controlled  the  markets  and  sup- 
plied a  circulating  medium,  broke  down  under  the  accomulatmg  weight  6f  debt,' 
each  leaving  a  large  liaibility  to  the  other  banks,  as  follows : — 

Debt  of  th«  TJait«d  Sutaa  Bank  to  oth«r  institntionf, 97,300.000 

"       "     Oinrd, •« " " ],01I,SOO 

<«       M     BaJtofPemuflraaJa,..*' ".. 743.000 

Total........ $0,S50,900' 

This  result  was  brought  about  by  the  fact,  that  the  sound  banks,  wishing  to  do  a 
snug  business  in  order  to  resume  as  speedily  as  possible,  issued  no  notes.  Having 
none  of  their  own  outstanding,  they  were,  therefore,  compefled  to  receive  on  de- 
posite,  and  in  payment  of  notes  falling  due  to  them,  the  notes  of  other  institutiona 
that  coastitnted  the  dieolating  medium.  UnaUe  to  obtaih  any  settkme&t  for 
Vol.  X^  No.  XLV 39 
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these  bills  they  accumulated  rapidly  in  their  hands,  until,  unwilling  to  trust  the 
issuing  banks  any  longer,  they  refused  to  take  them.  This  of  course,  inrolTed 
the  stoppage  of  the  banks  uttering  them.  This  has  been  the  general  operation  of 
suspension  throughout  the  South.  The  practical  operation  is  gradually  to  change 
the  assets  of  the  banks  which  issue  no  bills  consisting  of  individuals'  notes,  into 
the  bills  of  other  banks ;  that  is  to  convert  their  claims  upon  good  individuals 
into  a  claim  upon  a  bad  bank,  consequently  depreciating  their  assets  and  ruining 
their  property.  The  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  legislative  enactments  compel- 
ling resumption  or  a  forfeiture  by  a  specified  day.  In  all  the  Slates  this  remedy 
has  sooght  to  be  applied,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  has  been  defeated  in  the  (if  it 
may  be  so  termed)  aristocratic  branch  of  the  State  governments ;  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  by  the  inAnence  of  bank  corruption.  In  the  following  States 
resumption  bills  have  been  passed  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  :— 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Alabama.  In  Ohio  and  Michigan  the  resumption  bills  have  been  perfected,  and  in 
the  others  they  have  been  defeated  in  the  Senates.  In  the  State  nf  Ohio  the  4lh  of 
March  has  been  filed  upon  for  a  return  to  specie  payments  and  in  Michigan  it  is 
required  of  the  institutions  to  resume  immediately.  The  agitation  of  the  subject 
has  caused  a  diminution  of  the  currency  furnished  by  those  banks  which  intend 
to  resume,  and  an  increased  depreciation  in  that  of  those  which  do  not  intend  it, 
and  which  therefore  take  no  steps  to  prepare  for  it. 

The  general  operation  has  been,  therefore,  to  increase  the  difficulty  in  the 
means  of  remittance  North,  and  to  induce  the  failure  of  a  great  number  of  com- 
mercial houses  at  the  South  and  South- West,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
particularly,  to  a  degree  that  has  caused  the  banks  of  New  Orleans  to  be  very 
cautious  of  purchasing  the  northern  bills  of  the  dealers.  The  reaction  of  this 
upon  New  York  is  causing  great  embarrassment  among  those  dealers  and  they  are 
not  few,  who,  in  spite  of  all  past  experience,  have  sold  at  4  to  6  months  to  the  south- 
ern trade ;  and  as  the  spring  payments  foil  dus  some  trouble  is  apprehended. 
More  particularly,  as  the  banks  of  this  city  and  other  specie-paying  districts  be- 
gin to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  movements  toward  resumption,  in  the  naiural 
demand  for  specie  caused  by  it.  The  foreign  drain  has  but  lately  subsided,  and 
should  a  resumption  become  general,  that  from  the  interior  is  likely  to  be  more 
embarrassing.  While  the  people  of  those  sections  continued  to  be  satisfied  with 
irredeemable  paper  for  a  circulating  medium,  the  precious  metals  fiowed  toward 
New  York ;  now  that  they  demand  specie  for  the  same  purpose,  the  current  sets 
the  other  way.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance,  that  while  this  process 
is  going  on,  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  should  be  kept  at  their  lowest  points 
both  to  prevent  a  foreign  drain  of  specie  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  bills  are 
exhausted,  and  to  assist  resumption,  by  diminishing  the  amount  due  the  North  fron 
the  suspended  sections  for  those  import^  goods.  The  rates  of  sterling  bills  are 
now  low  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  supply  is  greatest  and  the 
demand  least.  The  prices  usually  advance  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the 
demand  outruns  the  supply,  untU  the  deficiency  is  made  good  by  the  export  of 
specie.    The  following  is  a  table  of  present  rates  :— 

Ratn  or  Fosnair  Bills  »  Nstr  Toax. 

N6V.  15.  JVov.  SO.  IVc  SI.  /m.  SI.  1IU.19. 

Lnadon, 10   a  IM M«0| 8|"0 6ii6| 8tm8| 

Wtnem 5t0a521 5»ii5  9S 5.lOa5  98i..  ..SSSf  »  S  S)  ..  ftSSaSST 

AiMUniaim 401  a  m. 40  a  40^ 801  a  40 S0|  a  SOI —  a  S9| 

Rambnrr, Sfll  «  Ml SS^  a  SM S^faS-^' Sftl  a  S5|  ...     SMaSSf 

BraoMa, 78la78| 78   a78l 77   a  77| 76|a7r 7«ja77 

From  this  season  of  the  year  unto  mid-summer,  there  is  generally  an  influx  of  the 
frteions  metals,  consequent  upon  the  low  price  of  the  exchanges.  In  average 
Tnrs  there  is  a  balance  of  imports;  in  the  year  ending  October,  1841,  there  was  an 
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excess  of  ex|x>rts,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  taUe  of  the  moTement  of  the  pre- 
eions  metals,  from  official  sources  :— 

Imports  a«o  Expobts  op  thb  Pbbcious  Mbtau  iv  thb  Umitbd  Statbi. 

Importi.  latft  1839.  1840.  1841. 

Gold  buUi.m, 210  fi04 flC,MO 878  187 134,161 

8i»««r    •* W8,8l3 t»0.fi80 409.434 r4.a73 

Goidooin, n,H4,l8» 1,078,010, 8,872.030 1.008,34« 

SiWer  coin, 5,n79,390 4,2b0.916 5,388,222 3,401,730 

Toisl $17,747,110 5,595,170 8,882,813 .4,008,48« 

Exporit. 

Am.  gold  and  tilTcr, 472,941 1,908.858 9,885.073 9,842.738 

FoFMBiifnld 740,«M 2  8W,310 1,408  300 842,848 

FuraigB  iiW«fr, .2,994.848 3,970,075 4,005,099 0,334.403 

Total .3,806.040 9  770,748 8,309  325 10,090,044 

InporU  as  abova, 17,747,110 5,595,170 8  882^13 4,908,488 

Ex«faiiniporU, 14.839.070 - 513,480 — .... 

Eie«ai  azporu, — 4,181.507 — 5,111,509 

From  this  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  and  its  effect 
upon  business,  the  imports  of  the  >  ear  are  likely  to  prove  small,  the  influence  of 
which  upon  the  finances  of  the  Federal  government  may  lead  to  new  difficulties^ 
arisii^  from  its  attempts  to  raise  money  in  a  restricted  market.  In  our  last  num- 
ber, we  alluded  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  affairs,  and  the  numerous  protests  under 
which  government  paper  is  lying,  for  want  of  means  in  the  Treasury.  The  same 
state  of  things  still  exists.  Guvemment  drafts  upon  the  several  deposite  banks 
daily  suffer  protest,  while  the  payments  that  are  made  to  the  government  consist 
mostly  of  Treasury  notes ;  which,  being  at  a  discount  of  }  per  cent,  afford  some 
small  saving  to  the  government  debtor  in  making  them  the  medium  of  payment : 
at  the  same  time  the  government  creditors,  in  receiving  them,  have  to  submit  to  a 
loss.  In  the  present  state  of  the  money  market,  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  is 
preferable  to  a  direct  loan ;  for  the  reason,  that  they  relieve  the  market,  where 
the  latter  would  increase  the  pressure.  Thus,  the  government  creditors  have 
claims  upon  it  at  the  same  time  that  their  own  obligations  are  maturing  at  the 
banks.  On  receiving  Treasury  notes  they  sell  them  in  the  market,  and  with  the 
proceeds  take  up  their  obligations.  The  government  debtor  buys  the  notes  in  the 
market,  and  pays  them  into  the  Treasury,  whereby  no  money  is  taken  out  of  the 
market,  although  a  chain  of  credits  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  the  notes 
issued  has  been  cancelled.  A  direct  loan  to  the  same  amount  would  have  set- 
tled the  same  credits,  but  the  goyemment  debtors  would  then  have  paid  money 
into  the  Treasury,  which  wouU  have  been  paid  out  in  other  directions,  causing 
a  pressure  upon  the  market  to  the  amount  of  the  loan.  In  this  view.  Treasury 
notes  are  the  best  form  in  which  to  supply  a  temporary  defieiency  in  the  revenue, 
A  permanent  one  can  be  supplied  only  by  the  common  sense  one  of  reducing  ex<« 
penditures,  husbanding  resources,  and,  if  need  be,  increasing  the  means  oC  rev- 
enue. To  create  a  national  debt  in  time  of  peace  is  not  advisable,  and  in  the 
present  crisis  of  the  national  credit  is  not  feasible.  The  government  6  per  cent, 
stocks,  authorized  at  the  Extra  Session,  are  at  a  discount  in  the  market,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  it  now  to  borrow  at  a  reasonable  rate.  As  we  anticipated  in  our 
last  number,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ha^  been  added  to  the  list  of  States  delin- 
quent on  their  interest  Virtual  repudiation  is  also  extending  itself  throughout 
the  Western  States.  The  Legislature  of  Indiana  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, after  a  session  of  eight  weeks,  in  which  they  did  nothing  toward  meeting  the 
daims  upon  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  formally  adopted  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Mean?,  in  which  the  inability  of  the  Stale  to  pay 
its  debt,  as  well  as  the  supposed  injustice  of  the  debt,  are  set  forth  in  strong  lan- 
gna^e ;  also  a  declaration  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  inhabitants 
will  never  submit  to  be  taxed  for  its  payment,  and  recommending  a  reduction  of 
taxes  to  SO  ets.  on  ths  $100  of  ralualion,  which  is  estimated  to  yieki  $200,00<^ 
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half  of  wlikh  to  be  ftpproiniated  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  State,  and  one 

half  to  the  ab9orption  of  outstanding  Treasury  notes.    This  was  adopted  almost 

without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  the  LegisJalare  a4}0urned.    This  is  to  all  intents 

And  purposes — we  blnsh  to  write  the  confession — Repudiation.     And  capitalists 

look  forward  to  an  extension  of  this  example  in  all  the  indebted  States.    We  here 

annex  the  present  rates  of  State  stocks,  becaase  a  marked  decline  has  takei» 

place  since  the  quotations  in  the  January  number : — 

PfticBi  or  Lbaoiho  Stocks  ih  t^b  Nbw  Tobx  Mabkbt. 

JUt0.  abU  Aug.  SO.  Dee.  31.        Jan.  SI.        Feb.  15. 


I7aU«dStetM 5| 1844 lOOalOM 0Ma97....M    a  97  ....96   a9r 

"  "      6 1844 — fl71»»7*...97   aOO....«7   aW 

New  York  Statp, Ji I6G0 lOOalOO^ 86)  »  87i...80   a  81  ....79   a80 

"        •«      •«      M 91iB99 76   a 77  ...75   a7H....71    t7S 

««       "      ««      5 1845 93    a95 85   a86...85   a90....80  a87 

**       ««      •«      5... 1846 93   a9S 89   a 86  ...95   b90....80   a87 

««        "      *«      .....5 1817 93   a95 85  a86...85   a 90  ....80  «87 

««       ««      ««      5.... 1850 91    %n 85   a 86  ...75  a 77 68  a 71 

•*       «*      "      5 1855 86   a 87 76*a77  ...75  a  H  ....68  aT« 

•«       "      •«      S 1858 86   a86i 76lan  ...75  a77  ....68  a71 

«       "      •<      ......4|...: 1849 75   a77 70   a75  ...—  a—  ....—   a  — 

«       "     City, 5 ftre 8Ua85i 77  aT*-  ...78   a  75  ....7«  a7« 

(I  II         It                  5                       wntAr              "■        ■""                     ■"**      ""*        —        — »            —       — 


.8H"85i 77  a7<-  ...73   a  75  ....79  a7« 

.84|a8H 76ia77i...77  a  78  ....77  a78 

—  a  100 06   a97  ...96ia97  ....96  aOQ 


««       M       (i    iMmda.6 lyaar —  a  100 06   a97...96|a97 

Brooklyn  City,    6 20   " lOOalOS 85  aOO  ...90   a95  ....00  a09 

PenntylTania,*    5 — — > 79   a80 97   a  56. ..45   a  50  ....44  a40 

Ohio, 6 1850 94  a  95 TS   a76  ...70   a71....68  a70 

*  "    6..,. 1856.. .,..94   a95 n  a73...69   a70  ....67  a68 

••    6 1858 94   a95 79   a 73  ...69   a7l....67  a  68 

*• :6 1860 94   a95 72   a73...69   a70 67  a  68 

«•    5 1850 84   a85 60   a70  ...—   a-....—  a  — 

Kaatneky, ..6 •— 84  a85 70  a7S  ...71    a71|....67  a68 

••        9 — b0Dda4*a —   a— —   a—...—   a—...,—  a  — 

Alabama. dollar, ..9 1965 —   a— 40   a50  ...55   a60....50  a55 

ArkanMU.* 6 25yaai« 50  a  63 ...27   a45  ...SI   a40....35  •49 

Indiana,*  ttarlinff, 9 ....-^-r 56   a  57 19   a36  ...32   a  33  ....30  aSl 

«*      dollar, ..5 ft5  a55i 19|al9|...33   aS3(....19  aSO 

lllinoia,*  aterlinf , 6 1800 —   a— —   a—...—   a — ....—  a-^ 

•*      dollar, b'kTn, A 18^0 96   aSO^ 10|a20...—   a—....—  a  — 

"      atarlinf, 6 1870 —   a»^ —    a—... —   a—  ....—  a  — 

»      doUar, .6 1870 95   a&9^ IQ^a  19i...2Ha21|....18  a  19 

ThoM  Statoa  marked  tkaa  *  have  (ailed  in  their  interest. 

From  month  to  month  what  a  rapid  depreciation  of  property  is  here  presented ! 
and  the  tendency  is  still  dowward,  although  every  political  expedient  has  beeii 
practised  to  stay  the  ruin  as  it  rolls  onward.  The  grand  cause,  however,  yet  re- 
mains untoached.  It  is  the  question  of  taxation.  State  after  State  declares  its 
inability  to  pay  its  debts,  because  that  coorse  is  easier  (br  political  partisans,  than 
to  advocate  heavy  taxes.  Even  the  credit  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  with- 
ered under  the  gigantic  borrowing  schemes,  and  thediminntive  revenue  plans,  of 
the  late  party  in  power.  Large  as  is  the  business  capacity  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  extravagance  of  its  rulers  had  projected  a  debt  too  vast  for  that  trade 
to  carry,  and  still  shrank  from  the  test  of  taxation  to  provide  for  the  interest. 
Hence  it  is,  thai  its  6  per  cent,  stock  is  20  per  cent*  worse  than  that  of  the  Fed* 
eral  government«  The  actual  payment  of  the  State  interest  has  less  influence 
upon  the  credit  of  a  State,  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  paid.  This  was  seen 
pi  the  case  of  Illinois,  the  stock  of  which  fell,  in  August  last,  to  50  cents  on  the 
dollar ;  although  up  to  that  time,  its  payments  had  always  regularly  been  made. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  also  an  instance.  She  failed  on  the  1st  of  February 
to  pay  her  interest,  and  the  stock  fell  to  52 ;  by  forced  means,  she  was  enabled 
to  resume  her  payments  on  the  14th  of  February,  and  on  the  next  day  the  stock 
pold  at  42,  notwithstanding  that  payment.  These  facts  indicate  that  it  is  actual 
discredit  that  causes  the  fall  in  stocks.  The  remedy  exists  only  in  prompt  and 
ample  taxation. 

The  aggregate  indebtedness  of  all  the  States  at  the  outside  is  but  $250,000,000, 
which  is  indeed  a  round  sum  for  money  wasted ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  annual 
production  of  the  country,  it  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  census  returns  give 
US  the  following  aggregates  as  the  productions  of  the  Union  for  J  839 : 
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ITalvb  or  rwM  Fmoovctioiii  ik  trs  XT.  8^  Aoooismc  to  ths  Cvmet  Ksrvrnm  foi  109. 

Afric«U«r«I  pradocu  for  1839 #906.453.071 

lUaofMtQfM 404.632,015 

MiBM Ot.768.088 

FitheriM , , 19,906.031 

TheForaat 18,845,717 

MiMeOaMow 3,190,790 

Aicrtgate $1,305,305^1 

Witb  inch  ftn  amoniit  uuraally  added  to  the  national  wealth,  it  would  seem  prepos- 

teroas  to  eomplain  of  an  annual  tax  of  $25,000,000  for  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

Since  our  last  number,  the  famous  Bankrupt  Law  has  gone  into  operation ;  .ind 

up  to  this  moment,  the  notices  in  all  sections  of  the  country  amount  to  scarcely 

800 ;  notwithstanding  that  honorable  Senators  pledged  themselves  that  there  were 

600,000  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  it.    It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  a 

large  number  of  bankrupts  have  been  able  to  effect  settlements,  and  obtain  a  dis- 

eharge  from  their  creditors,  without  having  recourse  to  the  law.    The  number  of 

persons  so  situated  has,  howerer,  been  immensely  overrated,  a  fact  which  may  be 

arrived  at  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  by  recurring  to  the  late  census  returns. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  those  returns  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  arriving 

at  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  different  interests  in  this  vast  country.   They 

furnidi  the  undeniable  fact,  that  this  is  purely  an  agricultural  country,  in  regard 

to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  as  well  as  the  annual  productions  of  each 

class,  and  the  capital  employed  in  each.    For  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to 

approximate  the  bankrupt  interest,  we  have  selected  the  foUowing  table,  of  the 

number  of  persons  employed  in  each  occupation,  with  the  capital  invested : — 

NuHSss  OP  Ptsaoiit  oy  bach  Ogcupatiok  ih  thb  U.  8.,  wrrR  tri  Capital  bhplotsd. 

No.  Cofital, 

Pnrdn  oonmeieial  booMt 1 ,408  )     1 1 o  •»«  mpt 

Oili0r  **  «•      , 9.881  I     '  »»t»W'^s'>7 

RaUil  dry  f ooda,  groearT,  and'otbar  •hopt.V.'. V.V.'.V. V.,* .' .' ! .*.'.' .* .' .'.*!*.'.'.'.' '.  .57.505  950,301 .709 

EmptajadTalanbar  trade 1.79S  9,86^,307 

"          aabauihart,  packers,  Ac 4,806  11,590,950 

Kuabar  of  iroa  funiacaa 804  )  AAieoiff 

"      bloomerta*.  An 795  1  '"'*«•"» 

"      laadanaliiugboaMa 190  1.3M756 

"      r»W               "            157  994,995 

**     eotumand  otbarmaaafiwtaraa 9.890  M,8'(7.483 

"      poctariat 659  551.431 

■agar  raflnariea 43  1.76V.57I 

paper  nills. 490  4,745  939 

daily  papart ,  ptintiaf  ofiloee,  bindariaa,  A« 1,964  5,^3.81 1 

ropa  walka 388  9.405..577 

flonr,  oiUgriet^aBdotbermilla. 60.518  65,858,470 


u 

M 
<( 
«l 
« 


Total  of  ftrmaaaragadiabaaiaatt 1 38.489... t5t0.977,917 

The  total  number  of  persons  occupied  in  these  different  employments  is  as  follows : — > 

la  miaing ...m... ...15.903       Trade  and  mairafecrfara 791 .544 

In  agricaltare 3,717.756         NavigatiM  of  the  oeeaa 50,095 

la  euunierce ~...... 117,575  Inland 3:f,067 

Learned  profeseioni 65,936 

Total  annibaraiBployed 4,796,907 

The  agricultural  interest,  it  will  be  seen,  is  vastly  paramount  to  all  others;  yet 
\i  is  not  among  them  that  the  bankrupts  are  to  be  found.  They  are  to  be  met 
with  among  the  trading  and  speculative  classes^  the  whole  number  of  whom,  is 
/Karcely  140,000.  If  28,000,  or  20  per  cent,  of  these  are  bankrupt,  it  is  a  very  large 
proportion ;  and  from  the  numerous  settlements  going  on,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  them  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  act.  Out  of  an  active  population  of  4,800,- 
000,  then,  an  unjust  and  demoralizing  law  has  been  created,  by  party  clamor,  fbr 
Ibe  benefit  of  5000,  or  about  one  person  in  960.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
one  of  the  great  measures  of  <<  relief"  at  the  Extra  Session,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people.  The  extent  of  that  <'  relief"  is  here  seen  at  a  glance.  The  per^ 
sons  benefited  by  the  law,  appear  (with  a  small  number  of  exceptions)  to  be  only 
that  class  of  desperate  and  dangerous  speculators,  whose  hazanlous  operations 
jeopard  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  and  the  disastrous  results  of 
which,  defying  all  settlemetit,  hare  recourse  to  undiscrimxnating  extingnlshment. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Tbz  eztens'iTe  and  TalnaUe  collection 
of  works  nf  arty  left  by  the  great  German 
poet  Goethe,  is,  it  appears,  about  to  be 
brought  to  public  sale.  Several  German 
99V0.vt  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  the 
catalogue. 

The  musical  world  will  doubtless  hail 
with  drlight  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  those  long  hidden  treasures, — the  hith- 
erto unknown-to-have-eiisted  Oratorios, 
Sdasaes,  and  Operas  of  the  celebrated  Mo- 
zart, amounting  to  just  within  300  in  num- 
ber. The>e  MSS.  roclude  a  ballet  intend- 
ed for  the  opera  of  ^*  Idomimo,"  choms- 
99  and  symphoniea  for  the  plaj  of 
"  Thamot^*  with  other  interesting  works, 
00  tho  margins  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
numerous  notes  in  the  hand* writing  of  the 
author ;  these,  it  is  said,  are  highly  valua- 
ble, and  will  be  given  ra  the  publications. 

**  Libraries  are  the  wardrobes  of  liter- 
ature," says  a  quaint  writer,  *<  whence 
men  pro]ierIy  inkirmed,  might  bring  forth 
something  lor  ornament,  much  fov  curios- 
ity,  and  more  for  use.'' 

The  Ambrosian  Library  at  Leyden, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Boromeo,  is  said  to 
contain  a  great  amount  of  literary  curios- 
ities :  amonff  others,  a  aeries  of  letters 
addressed  by  Lucreiia  Borgia  to  the 
Cardinal,  at  ihe  end  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  some  hues  written  by  him  which 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Platonism, 
notwithstandii^,  in  one  of  these  curious 
specintens  of  BeiUa  IMtreM,  was  found  a 
lock  of  beautiful  fair  hair  enveloped ; 
presenting  a  phenomenon,  as  interesting 
as  it  IS  rare,  among  the  nmsty  tomes  of 
an  ancient  public  library. 

AMERICAN  LITERARY  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 
J.  &  H.  G.  LANGLEY  have  jast  nub- 
lished  a  New  System  of  Materia  Medica, 
entitled,  "  A  T\eraptutieal  Arrangement 
nf  lh§  Materia  Afedfca,  or  the  Materia 
Medica  arranged  uponpkyHolugicalprin- 
ciple9y  and  in  the  order  of  the  general 
PrarJieai  value  which  Remedial  Agents 
holdj  under  their  teveral  denonninationtf 
^nd  in  conformity  with  the  phyHological 
doetrinea  »et  forth  in  *the  Medical  and 
Phyeiological  Commentarieaf* "  by  Mar- 
tpn  Paine ^  M.D.  A.M.,  author  of  the 
"Commentaries^''  and  of  << Letters  on  the 
Cholera  Asphyiia  of  New  York,"  Profes- 
sor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  &c..  Ifcc«  This  work  abounds  with 
that  kind  of  information  which  has  been 
so  long  needed,  and  the  author  will  doubt- 
less receive  the  thanks  of  the  profession  .for 
the  efficient  and  important  service  he  nas 
rendered  it  by  the  present  publication.  Its 
mam  purposes,  as  we  learn  from  the  nre- 
iace,  are  as  follows:  To  arrange  the  Ma- 
teria Mrdica  upon  intelligible,  physiolo- 
gical, and  therapeutical  pnnctpies.  'To  in- 
dicate the  relative  therapeutic  value  of  the 
various  articles  under  their  different  de- 
HomiaatioBa,  by  arranging  thtm  in  the  or- 


der of  their  value.  To  give  to  the  student 
a  comprehensive  and  ready  view  of  the 
merits  of  the  various  articles  composing 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  of  their  relations 
to  each  other,  physiologically  considered. 
And  lastly,  to  supply  a  convenient  means 
of  graduating  the  doses  of  medicines,  &e. 
Besides  the  ten  great  classes  into  which 
medicines  are  distributed,  these  are  divi- 
ded into  ordere ;  and  some  of  these  orders 
are  subdivided  into  groups,  which  ar« 
adapted  to  diseases  of^a  particular  char- 
acter. Thus,  alteratives  are  an  order  of 
remedies,  emoreced  in  the  class  of  anti* 
phlogistics.  This  order  is  subdivided  into 
seven  groups,  the  fir^t  of  which  are  gene- 
ral alteratives,  such  as  are  adapted  to 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  and  to 
few  in  a  general  sense,  and  in  the  relative 
order  of  their  value.  The  next  divifiion 
embraces  all  the  remedies  for  scrofu'ia^ 
bronchocele,  chronic  enlargements  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  &Cm  and  in  the  order  of  their 
value.  The  third  is  relative  to  syphilis^. 
&c.  The  fourth  to  syphilis  complicated 
with  scrofula.  The  nhh  to  rheumatism 
and  gout.  The  sixth  to  intermittent  fever 
and  intermittent  inflammation.  The  sev* 
enth  to  obstinate  chronic  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, &c.  Such  is  an  example  of  this 
branch  of  the  work,  by  which  it  is  welt 
fitted  for  immediate  practical  uses. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.  have  just  issued 
the  second  volume  of  their  Pictorial  Hi*^ 
tory  of  Napoleon.  This  concluding  vol- 
ume is  even  superior  in  its  mechanical  ex-* 
ecution  to  its  predecessor.  The  plates  are 
highly  interesting,  especially  those  which 
refer  to  the  period  of  the  Emperor's  exile 
at  St.  Helena,  his  premature  demise,  and 
the  melancholy  magnificence  of  his  recent 
exhumation  and  reinterment  in  the  Hos- 
pice des  Invalides.  We  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  again  reminding  the  trade  i^cneral- 
ly  of  the  claims  of  ihiK  beautiful  Pictorial 
series,  published  by  this  enterprising  firm. 

They  have  also  in  prew,  Dr.  Lever's 
new  work,  '*  Continental  Goesipinga,^*  in 
one  vol.  Svo,  now  ready. 

Also,  Mrs.  Ellis's    new  work,  ^*  The 
Daughiera  of  Britain,**  announced  m  oi 
former  number. 

The  continuation  of  Captain  Marryat's 
'*  Maaterman  Ready  " 

They  have  just  publit^hed  "  Handv  An- 
dy."  by  Samuel  Lover,  No.  1,  with  plates^ 

"  Our  Meat,**  by  the  author  of"  Harry 
Lorrequer,"  No.  1. 

Roscoe's  Life  of  Leonardo  de  Medici, 
with  memoir  of  the  author  and  plate,  &c.y 
one  vol.  13mo,  &c.,  &c. 

E.  FRENCH,  of  this  city,  has  just  is- 
sued a  neatly  printed  volume  unner  the 
title  of  "  Sketchea  of  New  Ertglavd^  or 
Memoriea  of  the  Country.**  A  portion  of 
these  papere  originally  appeared  in  tho 
pages  of  the  Knickerbocker ^  where  they 
elicited  considerable  praise,  and  the  result 
has  been  their  reproduction  in  their  pres* 
ent  ele^nt  form,  including  many  hitnerta 
nnpabltshed  pieces.  The  author  preservea 
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his  inco^ttOfit  beHi^  his  first  essay  in  Uw 
or«  tcribendi ;  but  although  this  derice  has 
been  sanctiooed  by  many  great  names,  we 
Ihink  its  adoption  in  the  present  ca&e  need- 
1e)v,  as  there  is  a  terseness  and  freshness 
«f  style  about  these  sketches  that  will 
render  them  sufficiently  attractire  to  se- 
icure  for  them  a  passport  to  popularity. 

We  take  pleasure  m  announcing  a  new 
work  by  Dr.  Samuel  Forry  of  this  city,  on 
**  The  Climate  of  the  UnUed  Stateaand  itt 
£ndemic  Injluencet.^*    This  volume  ex- 
hibits a  connected  view  of  the  leading 
pheuomena  of  our  climate,  both  physical 
and  medical,  thus  Mpnlying  a  void  both 
in  our  generul  and  meaical  literature.    U 
is  einbfliished  with  two  copperplate  en- 
gravings, illustrative  of  the  laws  of  tem- 
perature throughout   the  United  States. 
As  this  work  comprises  a  condensation  of 
al!  the  author's  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  climate,  which  have  already  stood 
the  test  of  criticism  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  any  further  commendation  on 
our  part  would  be  supererogatory.  Suffice 
U  to  say,  that  no  man  who  aims  at  keep- 
ing pace  wuh  ihe  progress  of  general  sci- 
ence, can  be  without  this  interesting  and 
highly   useful   production.    (J.  &  H>  G. 
lianglev,  publishers.) 

K.  dCTNIG  AN,  of  this  city,  has  in  course 
of  publication  a  new  ar«d  very  attractive 
series  of  Juveniles,  entitled  '*  The  LUlle 
Boy^sand  Girl's  Library,'''  edited  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Hale.  The  entire  collection  will 
form  twelve  little  volumes^  each  of  which 
is  embelli^hed  by  eight  finely  engraved 
plates.  Two  editions  are  issued,  one  with 
the  illustrations  plain,  and  the  other  bril- 
liantly colored.  There  is  positively  great 
taste  displayed  in  the  proauction  of  these 
new  juveniles;  they  do  equal  credit  to  the 
nice  discrimination  of  the  amiable  editor 
and  the  liberality  of  the  publisher;  they 
will  unquestionahly  secdre  a  preference 
over  most  previous  publications  for  the 
nursery. 

DAYTON  fc  NBWMAN  have,  we  un- 
de  stand,  made  arrangements  to  publish 
shortly  the  following— a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  Smitk'a  Geography  and  Alias, 
Also,  Smithes  new  Arithmetic,  12mo. 
The  Great  Awakening ;  a  history  of  the 
teviv.tl  of  religion  in  the  time  of  ICdwards 
and  Whitelield,  &c.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Tra- 
cey.  I  vol.  8vo.  Second  edition. 

Saunders'  School  Reader,  part  4,  ani- 
Form  with  the  rest  of  the  series. 

JOHN  S.  Taylor  &  CO.  announce 
at  in  pret>s,  an  American  edition  of  the  new 
work  recentlv  published  in  Enffland  from 
the  French  of  Gaiusen^  entitled  "  Theop- 
neu9tv,  or  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible  I"  to  be  edited  by  Rev.  K.N.  Kirk. 

W.  H.  COLYKR  has  just  issued  "  the 
cheapest  of  the  cheap  editions"  of  Charles 
O'Malleyt  by  the  author  of  "  Harry  Lor- 
Tequer,"  2  vols,  in  one.  This  work  is 
second  to  none  but  the  Pickwick  Papers 
of  Boz,  for  its  sparkling  humor  ana  in- 
tense interest,  and  every  one  may  now 
possess  hiin<-elf  of  a  copy,  from  the  splen- 
aidly  embellished  work  by  Carey  k  Hart, 
to  the  present  compact  edition  at  one  sixth 
of  itt  price. 


A  new  reli^ow  perlodicfti  ha*  just  been 
commenced  id  this  city  under  the  auspices 
and  sanction  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  entitled  "  The 
Baptist  Memorial,  and  Monthly  Chrnniciei 
devoted  to  the  history  and  biography,  the 
statistics  and  literatare  of  the  deno'minn- 
tion«*'  kc.  The  first  uvrober  has  been  i^ 
suefi,  and  presenis  all  the  attractiona 
which  the  onion  of  freshness  and  sterling 
ability  can  exhibit  in  sach  a  work.  It  will 
doubtless  be  Welcomed  most  cordially  hy 
the  members  of  that  section  of  the  reli- 

f;ious  world  whose  interests  it  is  e»fN»ciaI- 
y  designed  to  advance  j  and  in  wishing 
the  enterprise,  what  it  assuredly  deserves, 
the  largest  success,  we  are  only  discharg- 
ing a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  canse  of 
religion,  morality,  and  virtue,  thronghont 
the  world.  (Ptiblication  office  at  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's 
Rooms,  13  Chambers  street.) 

Poetical  Wosicb  of  Rtiauiro.— We 
learn  that  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Philndelphia, 
has  in  press  a  complete  edition  of  the  Pni* 
etical  Works  of  John  Stirlinsr,  the  **  Ar« 
chsus"  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  the  younger  class  of 
contemporary  British  poets.  "  The  flex- 
ton's  Daughter,"  by  Stirling,  is  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  of  the  present  century, 
and  Professor  Wilson  places  some  of  his 
other  works  on  a  footing  with  the  best  of 
Wordsworth's  and  Coleridge's.  The  pres- 
ent edition  will  contain  a  preface  and 
sketch  of  the  anlhor,  by  Rot.  R.  W.  Grin- 
wold. 


ENGLISH  LITERARY  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

One  of  the  most  benntifnily  embellished 
works  of  the  present  season,  is  nnqne*^ 
tionably  a  Tolome  of  Poems  by  Charles 
Swairt  of  Manchester,  engraver,  a  poet  aK 
together  unknown  nnttl  presented  to  the 
world  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood  It  is 
called  **  The  Mind,"  and  is  beantifiillv  \h 
luKtrated,  in  the  manner  of  Rollers*  Italy 
and  Bvron's  Childe  Harold,  with  exqui^te 
vignettes.  Swain  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
very  remarkable  man. 

Murnnr  has  already  disposed  of,  we  un- 
derstand. 5000  copies  of  hts  superb  edition 
of  « cniilde  Hamld."  The  history  of  the 
netp  Portrait  of  Lord  Byron  which  acconK 
panies  the  work  ismrlonsand  interesting. 
It  was  pakited,we  learn,  by  Phillips,  prior 
to  the  poet's  marriase.  Iii  1816,  when  he 
quitted  England,  he  bad  this  portrait  nail- 
ed up  in  a  ease,  with  etpre8«  directions  in 
his  own  writing,  that  it  should  not  on  any 
account  be  opened  until  his  dauahter,  Ada^ 
came  of  age,  when  it  was  to  be  formally 
given  to  her^if  she  wnoM  accept  of  it ;  but 
if  (as  he  expected)  the  influence  of  her 
mother,  or  ner  own  lack  of  afiectton, 
should  cause  her  to  decline  it, it  was  theit 
to  be  burned  in  the  presence  of  certain 
pefMHis  whom  he  named.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  Ada  Byron, now  the 
Coantess  of  I^velaoe,  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  offering,  and  the  portrait  adoma 
tlw  drawing-room  of  the  nmlly  maasioii 
at  Oakham  Paik,  Soney. 
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The  Prizfl  of  Eighty  Gnineasi  offered  by 
the  Society  of  the  Abergavenny  Cymrei- 
ayddion,  at  the  Eisteddrod  of  1840,  for  the 
Sett  E$tay  on  the  wJLutnct  of  WeUh  Tra- 
dition upon  the  LUerature  of  Qermany^ 
France  Jind  Scandinaoiaf  has  lately  been 
awarded  to  a  German  competitor,  Herr  Al- 
bert Schulz.  His  work  is  pronounced  to  be 
a  most  elaborate  and  learned  prodaciion, 
and  one  wlfich  opens  a  new  and  carious 
avenue  into  romantic  literature.  It  has 
been  well  translated  and  pablished  in 
London* 

In  the  new  number  of  the  London  Quar- 
terly Review,  of  the  eiffht  articles,  no  less 
than  four  are  devotea  to  the  review  of 
American  Publications ;  these  are,  Ste- 
phens' Central  America.  Irving's  Marga- 
ret Davidson.  Robinson's  Researches  in 
Palestine,  and  the  Letters  of  John  Adams 
to  his  wife,  &c.  The  opinions  of  the  re- 
viewer are  of  a  highly  complimentary  char- 
acter, especially  in  the  instances  of  Ste- 
phens' and  Dr.  Robinson's  Travels.  An- 
other highly  interestmg  and  important 
article  comprises  the  whole  question  of 
Copyright,  with  notices  of  the  most  prom- 
inent pampnlets  that  have  appeared  on 
that  subject.  The  question  of  Interna- 
tional Copyright  it  reserved  for  future  dis- 
eassion  in  a  subse<)uent  number. 

Marryat  is  publishing  a  continuation  of 
his  Masterman  Ready — the  best  Robinson 
Crusoeish  book  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Holland's 
new  work  for  children  is  called  the  God- 
mother's Tales. 

Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  a  well- 
known  divine,  has  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  and  cheap  collection  of 
his  works,  which  will  command  a  great 
tale. 

The  two-penny  issue  of  Scott's  Novels 
has  commenced  I 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  to 
tppear  in  monthly  parts,  like  Hall's  Ire- 
land, has  just  been  commenced.  Cvrus 
lledainsj,  sub-editor  of  the  New  Montnly, 
ftnder  Thomas  Campbell,  is  the  editor, 
Irith  a  corps  of  assistants. 

Captain  Barclay,  of  Ury,  the  famous 
pedestrian,  who  visited  oar  country  in 
1840-1,  has  a  volume  in  the  press  called 
"  An  Agricultural  Tour  m  the  United 
States  and  Upper  Canada.^' 

Murray  announces  a  reprint  of  George 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States, 
(tenth  edition,)  in  3  vols.,  with  portraits. 
A  Ride  on  Horseback,  through  France  and 
Switzerland,  to  Florence, fry  a  £iidy,is  on 
Murray's  sheet  of  forthcoming  works  ! 

Hood's  Comic  Annual  is  a  dead  failure 
this  year.  It  contains  little  beyond  what 
hsd  already  appeared  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magaiine^  which  he  now  conducts.  The- 
odore Hook's  Fathers  and  Sons  has  ap- 
peared in  the  reenlar  3  volume  fashion, 
with  a  very  insufficient  memoir.  "  Fred- 
erick the  Greaf'and  his  Times,"  which  is 
much  spoken  of  as  Campbell's,  is  not  his. 
It  is  written  by  Thobert,  editor  of  the  For^ 
get-mS'Not  —  and  Tom  Campbell  has 
merely  sold  his  name  and  a  vary  Ml 
preface. 
Mrs.  Gofa  has  a  Novel— 'Tha  Man  of 


Fortune ;  Mrs.  A.  T. Thompson,  (the  best 
friend  poor  L.  E.  L.  ever  had.)  an  histor-^ 
ical  romance  called  Anne  Boleyn  :  and* 
the  Authoress  of  Temptation,  or  a  wifi^'s 
Perils,  another  new  Novel,  en  titled  "  Hi* 
Schoul  for  Wives."  Madame  de  Sevigq^ 
and  her  contemporaries  will  probably  be 
amusing,  and  the  first  volume  of  Madame 
d'Arblay's  Journal  and  Letters  (to  be 
complete  in  6  volumes)  is  out.  The 
authoress  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia  was  no 
common  wotnan,  and  saw  and  observedf 
much. 

Allan  Cunningham  is  writing  a  3  volume 
Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  his  tour's  in 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Sjmln. 
Germany,  Turkey,  the  Holy  Land,'  sna 
Egvpt ;  with  his  select  correspondence, 
and  remarks  on  art  and  artists. 

Miss  Louisa  Costello  is  publishing  hef 
pilgrimage  to  Aovergne,  from  Picaray  to 
Le  Velay.  The  second  series  of  Hnwitt's 
Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  is  as  good  as 
the  first,  which  seldom  happens.  It  gpves 
a  personal  account  of  Grace  Darling,  the 
heroine  of  Fam  Islands  Light-House^  to 
whom,  for  the  honor  of  the  sex,  Queen  vic- 
toria ehould  have  given  a  pension  for  life . 

Bentley  and  A  ins  worth  are  at  drawn 
daggers.  The  new  number  of  the  HieceU 
lany  is  capital.  Ainewm-th^e  Magdzine 
will  not  appear  until  February.  It  will 
include  a  new  work  by  Ains worth,  to  be 
continued  monthly,  entitled  "WiAd^iOi* 
Castle,"  with  plates.  Benson  Hill  has 
become  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
His  first  number  is  a  good  one.  Mr.  Men- 
zies  conducts  the  new  aristocratical  peri* 
odical  called  the  St.  Jamee  Magazine^ 
and  Mr.  Capi>er  presides  over  the  j4us- 
tralian  and  New  Zealand  Magazine,  a 
new  speculstion.  A  new  series  of  Punrh 
was  commenced  on  Saturday.  Hope^e 
Britieh  Monthly  Magazine  is  another 
new  venture. 

Bagster,  of  Paternoster  Row,  proposes 
to  publish  shortly,  a  complete  rolyRlot 
Bible,  embracing  all  such  languages  ofthe 
Holy  Scriptures,  (whether  entire  or  frag- 
mentary,) with  such  critical  addenda,  l^c, 
as  may  be  considered  necessarv  for ,  a 
Polyglot  Bible  of  the  most  perfect  de- 
scription, including  all  that  is  available  in 
the  four  celebrated  editions,— the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot,  produced  under  the 
patronage  and  at  the  expf^nse  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  in  6  vols,  folio,  I514-17;  ihe  Psris 
Polyglot  by  Le  Jave,  in  10  vols,  folio, 
1645 ;  the  Antwerp  ^olyvlot,  at  the  chsrflre 
of  Philip  TI.  of  Spain,  S  vols,  folio,  1569- 
12  ;  ana  the  London  Polyglot  of  Brian 
Walton,  published  bv  suu^cription,  in  6 
vols,  folio,  1663-7.  Thus  the  researrhes 
and  erudition  of  centuries  will  be  laid  un- 
der contribution  for  enriching  this  elabo- 
rate work. 

Firman  Didot,  the  celebrated  pnblishert 
in  Paris  have,  we  observe,  recently  open- 
ed a  depot  in  London  Amongst  other 
important  works,  tnev  advertise  a  new 
**  Royal  Dictionary ^^  fenglish  and  French 
and  French  and  English,  by  Professors 
Fleming  and  Tibbinsi  m  two  large  volomM 
imperial  4(o. 
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THE  RECEPTION  OF  MR.  DICKENS, 
(With  a  fine  Engraving  on  SteeL) 

Bating  oor  characteristic  extravagance,  in  perhaps  overdoing 
the  matter,  the  enthusiasm  attending  Mr.  Dickens's  welcome  to 
our  shores  has  aflforded  a  spectacle  which  may  justly  he  regard- 
ed, not  alone  with  satisfaction,  hut  even  with  pride.  We  see  in 
it  an  evidence  of  the  quick  and  warm  sympathy  with  which  the 
popular  heart  rarely  fails  to  respond  to  the  hand  that  touches  its 
finer  chords,  hy  appealing  to  its  sense  of  the  heautiful,  the  nohle, 
and  the  good,  its  kindly  charities  and  universal  human  aflections. 
So  that  it  strikes  us  with  an  impression  of  pleasure,  akin  to  that 
always  awakened  when,  in  a  crowded  theatre,  the  utterance  of 
any  high  or  heautiful  sentiment  will  elicit,  as  it  usually  does,  in- 
dependently of  any  merit  of  performance  hy  the  actor,  a  generous 
hurst  of  feeling  from  that  promiscuous  audience,  which  does  as 
much  honor  to  the  hearts  it  comes  from,  as  to  the  author  to 
whose  work  such  applause  is  the  nohlest  of  tributes. 

We  see,  moreover,  in  this  a  striking  symptom  of  a  more  just 
and  pure  appreciation  commencing  to  prevail,  in  the  general  pub- 
lic mind,  of  the  only  true  greatness  by  which  one  man  can  be  dis- 
tinguished above  the  common  level  of  his  fellows — the  greatness 
of  goodness,  and  of  genius  faithfully  applied  to  its  high  mission 
of  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  mankind.  Who,  tell  us,  is 
this  young  stranger,  about  whose  path  we  crowd  with  so  warm 
and  eager  a  homage  of  our  hearts — toward  whom  our  souls  thus 
yearn  so  kindly,  as  to  some  dear  friend  or  brother  whom  we  have 
long  loved,  though  never  seen — whom  we  are  so  anxious  to  clasp 
hand  to  hand,  and  to  meet  in  that  silent  sympathy  which  passes 
between  men  like  the  transit  of  the  electric  spark  when  their 
eyes  meet — who  is  lie  1  Is  it  a  soldier,  coming  crowned  with 
all  the  crimsoned  laurels  of  war — who  has  proved  himself  in  bat- 
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tie,  fearless  of  his  own  life,  and  careless  of  that  of  others,  and 
has  heroically  murdered  his  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
some  great  day  of  hlood,  and  made  desolate  the  hearth-stones  of 
as  many  happy  homes  T  No,  no — there  is  no  taint  of  "  the  mili- 
tary" about  him.  He  never  wore  a  sword  by  his  side,  nor  a  regi- 
mental title  to  his  name ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  holds  all 
the  shining  nonsense  of  epaulettes  and  cocked  hats,  which  delight 
80  many  *  children  of  a  larger  growth,'  in  about  the  same  respect 
that  he  does  the  penny  trumpets  of  his  nursery  reminiscences. 
No,  no,  thank  God! — the  soldier  has  not  yet  cursed  the  earth  by 
his  presence,  who,  in  that  capacity,  would  have  elicited  from  the 
great  heart  of  our  people  the  welcome  which  has  greeted  the  ar- 
rival of  this  yeung  man  to  our  shores. 

Nor  is  he  either  aristocrat  or  millionaire.  As  to  his  purse,  he 
has  to  fill  it  from  time  to  time  by  a  draft  on  his  wits,  like  the 
poorest  scribbler  of  the  tribe ;  and  as  to  rank,  we  are  rejoiced 
that  there  is  no  other  nobility  about  him  than  the  universal  title 
of  simple  and  glorious  manhood.  He  is  neither  Prince  nor  Lord 
— ^but  there  is  neither  Prince  nor  Lord  in  Christendom  to  whom  we 
should  have  awarded  the  ovation  of  such  a  reception.  Whether  he 
ever  had  a  grandfather  Of  not,  we  are  not  informed — though,  from 
the  silence  of  the  voice  of  fame,  which  has  busied  itself  so  much  of 
late  with  him  and  his,  this  point  may  be  considered  doubtful.  At  any 
rate,  his  very  name  suffices  to  acquit  him  of  any  taint  of  '  gen- 
tle blood,'  and  he  first  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  world  in  the 
humbbst  capacity  of  plebeian  penny-a-lining.  But  in  our  day 
and  generation  the  Pen  is  a  far  more  powerful  weapon,  to  open 
the  world's  oyster,  than  ever  was  the  Sword ;  and  in  the  position 
to  which  it  has  already  elevated  this  poor  and  obscure  youth,  we 
delight  to  read  an  expression  of  the  homage  of  the  age  to  its 
divine  right  and  its  magic  might. 

The  chief  secret  of  his  extraordinary  success  is  to  be  found  in 
the  accordance  of  the  spirit  generally  pervading  his  writings  with 
the  democratic  genius  now  everywhere  rapidly  developing  itself 
as  the  principle  of  that  new  civilization,  whose  dawn  is  just 
brightening  upon  the  world.  We  see  that  his  mind  is  strongly 
possessed  with  a  true  sense  of  the  unjust  suffering,  moral  and 
physical,  by  which  the  mass  of  mankind  are  everywhere  pressed 
down  to  the  dust,  and  especially  in  the  country  to  which  hith- 
erto the  scope  of  his  observation  has  been  confined,  with  a  kindly 
and  brotherly  sorrow  for  the  hapless  fate  of  its  victims,  and  a 
righteous  and  manly  indignation  against  its  causes.  This  is 
that  deep  chord  in  the  mighty  lyre  of  the  great  popular  heart, 
from  which  his  touch  has  drawn  forth  a  not^  a^the  same  time  so 
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powerful,  and  attaoed  to  so  fine  and  sweet  a  harmony  with  the 
apontaneoos  sympathies  of  millions.  We  warn  Wellington  and 
Peel,  we  warn  Toryism  in  general,  against  this  yoang  writer. 
If  they  had  at  their  disposal  the  Bastilles  and  lettrts-de^cachet  of 
another  day,  we  woald  advise  their  prompt  application,  as  soon 
as  he  shall  set  foot  in  England  again,  on  his  return  from  his  pres- 
'  ent  visit,  where  his  popular  tendencies  are  not  likely  to  he  weak- 
ened. There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  hooks  he  has  yet  produced, 
of  a  manifest  political  character,  or  of  any  probable  political  de* 
sign.  Yet  there  is  that  in  them  all  which  is  calci|lated  to  hasten 
on  the  great  crisis  of  the  English  Revolution  (speed  the  hour  I) 
far  more  effectively  than  any  of  the  open  assaults  of  Radicalism 
or  Chartism.  The  great  idea  they  all  assert  is  that  idea  of  hu« 
man  equality,  under  the  influence  of  the  progress  of  which  the 
regal  palaces  and  baronial  castles  of  the  whole  world  are  crun^ 
bliog  and  destined  to  crumble  to  ruin.  He  gives  a  strong  shake 
to  all  the  comfortable  illusions  with  which  upper  life  in  England 
has  been  so  long  wont  to  surround  itself,  to  lay  to  its  soul  the 
flattering  unction  that  all  these  conventional  artificialities  of  its 
little  world  within  a  world  are  true  realities,  and  necessary  to 
human  existence  and  society.  The  English  aristocrat  looks 
down,  from  the  eminence  of  his  accidental  position,  upon  the  toil- 
ing, and  suffering,  and  half-starving  millions  there  far  down  be- 
neath him,  somewhat  as  from  the  summit  of  Dover  Cliff: 


"  Half  way  down 


Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  —  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head ; 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice." 

He  is  too  distant  and  too  high  above  them  to  realize*  that  they 
are  indeed  his  fellows  and  his  brethren,  of  the  same  flesh  and 


•  A  very  good  and  useful  word,  however  it  may  be  sneered  at  by  English 
critics  as  an  Americanism.  Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  introducing  new  words 
into  the  language  which  it  is  our  mission  to  spread  over  a  new  world? — we 
If  ho  have  introduced  into  it,  for  exportation  as  well  as  home  eonsomption,  ao 
many  new  ideas  and  new  things.  A  fig  for  this  afiected  antiquarian  precision  of 
language !  It  is  well  rebuked  by  a  great  authority  in  the  following  extract  from 
those  charming  volumes.  Miss  Sedgwick's  Letters  from  Europe : 

"  I  was  struck  with  the  different  views  that  are  taken  of  the  same  subject  in 
different  positions,  when  afterward,  in  a  conversation  with  the  celebrated  Man- 
aoni,  he  asked  me  if  America,  in  emancipating  herself  from  political  dependanee, 
had  also  obtained  intellectual  freedom ;  if,  unenslaved  by  the  classic  models  of 
England,  we  ventured  to  modify  the  language,  and  to  use  such  new  phrases  and 
words  as  naturally  sprung  from  new  circumstances." 
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blood,  the  same  form,  features,  and  feelings  with  himself.  The 
contemplation  of  them  produces  not  much  more  real  and  lasting 
effect  oh  his  mind  than  if  they  were  indeed  so  many  **  mice.'' 
Such  a  writer  as  Dickens  takes  him  quietly  by  the  hand,  and 
leads  him  down  into  the  midst  of  them.  He  jostles  among  their 
infinite  throng  ;  he  hears  now  with  a  thrilling  distinctness  those 
voices  of  their  sufiering  and  their  despair  which  the  wind  could 
not  before  waft  up  to  his  ears ;  he  looks  into  their  pale  and  thin 
faces,  and  can  see  their  tears,  their  furrows,  and  the  melancholy 
stamp  of  expression  left  there  by  the  daily  hardship  of  the  lot 
which  has  passed  upon  them  from  their  cradle.  He  learns,  too, 
.  the  truth  he  never  before  suspected,  how  accidental  a  thing  is 
nine-tenths  of  the  vice  and  crime  which  he  has  always  regarded 
as  the  natural  element  of  existence  to  the  degraded  ''lower 
^rders,"  from  whose  ranks  his  soldiers  and  his  sheriffs  are  daily 
wont  to  fill  his  jails,  to  people  his  penal  colonies,  or  to  select 
the  subjects  with  which  to  grace  his  gallows.  He  begins  to  un- 
derstand how  all  this  grows  out  of  causes  for  which  he  is  more 
responsible  than  they.  And  seeing  that  after  all,  on  the  whole, 
human  nature  down  tffere  is  as  good  and  as  divine  a  thing  as  it 
is  up  above ;  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  same  materials,  the  same 
wants,  affections,  passions,  capabilities;  that  the  loveliness  of 
virtue  is  not  made  up  of  the  purple  and  fine  linen  with  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  behold  her  draped,  whenever  she  visits 
those  "  circles"  to  which  his  daily  round  of  life  has  been  #on- 
fined,  he  begins  to  understand  that  there  is  indeed  a  holy  and  a 
mighty  truth  in  that  fne^  sturdy,  plebeian  line  which  he  has  so 
often  heard  quoted,  but  never  before  felt ; 

^  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd,  for  a'  that  I" 

England's  *^  upper  classes"  have  too  long  scorned  to  believe 
that  men  were  men  ;  her  **  lower^^  have  too  long  scarce  dared  to 
admit  the  bold  thought  into  their  minds ;  both  are  now  beginning 
to  see  and  to  feel  it ;  and  we  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  latter  will  prove  to  all  the  world,  that  they  not  only 
know  their  right  to  the  name,  equally  with  duke  or  king,  but  that 
they  are  not  unworthy  of  it. 

We  shall  not  here  embark  upon  any  general  criticism  or  anal- 
ysis of  Mr,  Dickens's  writings,  though  we  regard  them  and  their 
reception  by  the  people  of  both  sides  of  the  ocean  as  so  import* 
ant  a  phenomenon  in  the  times,  that  we  shall  before  long  attempt 
die  task.    Bat  there  is  one  striking  defect  in  ttiem  which,  in  the 
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preBent  undiacriminatiDg  applause  bestowed  on  both  him  and 
them,  we  will  not  omit  to  notice.  We  refer  to  the  atrocioas  ex- 
aggeration of  his  bad  characters.  There  are  no  such  creatures 
in  the  world  or  in  Nature.  Take  Quilp,  that  hideous  and  deyil* 
ish  incarnation  of  the  pure  abstract  idea  of  all  that  is  malignant, — 
what  right  has  he  to  disgust  and  wound  all  our  moral  sensibili- 
ties by  giving  such  a  thing  a  prominent  place  in  so  many  of  the 
finest  scenes  of  his  exquisite  drama  of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  1 
The  angel  in  the  centre,  the  antagonist  incarnation  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  good,  the  true,  the  wise,  the  loving,  and  the  innocent, 
needs  no  such  foil  to  the  sweet  radiance  of  her  halo.  Take 
Ralph  Nickleby,  take  Fagan,  take  the  amiable  pair  of  the 
Brasses,  take  Sir  Edward  Chester,  and  finally,  take  Noah  Clay- 
pole,  with  his  oysters,  himself  more  nauseous  than  the  very  worst 
one  of  them,  which  even  he  could  not  swallow !  We  protest 
against  Mr.  Dickens'  introducing  such  people  to  our  acquaintance, 
and  insisting  on  bringing  them  with  him  so  intimately  whenever 
he  comes.  True,  we  cannot  dose  our  doors  against  either  him 
or  them,  if  we  would,  but  we  should  greatly  prefer  the  unmiti- 
gated pleasure  of  his  own  visits,  with  those  troops  of  other  dear 
friends  whom  he  has  taught  us  to  love  and  delight  in,  without 
having  to  pay  for  it  the  price  of  tolerating  the  presence  of  all 
these  night-mare  monstrosities  in  his  train.  But  Mr.  Dickens  is 
*^  a  privileged  character,"  and  we  suppose  we  must  put  up  with 
his  eccentricities,  like  our  fair  friend  whose  favorite  pet  was  a 
snake,  for  ever  peering  from  her  sleeve,  or  emerging  to  twine 
ab«nt  her  neck  from  a  nestling  place  which  many  might  envy 
him  thoiq^h  none  might  share.  Still  there  are  no  such  charac- 
ters in  human  life  or  human  nature ;  and  the  moral  eflfect  of  ex- 
hibiting such  to  the  imagination  is  very  bad,  and  a  serious  draw- 
back on  the  useful  influences  of  the  rest  of  his  writings.  The 
reader  learns  to  believe  in  Ae  possibility  of  such  total  depravity. 
He  meets  with  persons  presenting  single  aspects  of  character,  or 
gnilty,  perhaps,  of  single  acts,  resembling  the  traits  of  these  hid- 
eous creations  of  the  magic  pen,  and  is  half  unfitted  to  judge 
them  either  with  that  justice  due  to  all,  or  that  charity  needed 
alike  by  all. 

This  same  tone  of  exaggeration  runs  indeed  through  most  oi 
his  characters,  though  some  of  the  best  are  free  from  it,  the  lock- 
smith and  sweet  Dolly  Varden  for  instance.  It  is  like  that  kind 
of  slcetching  which  produces  such  brilliant  efifects  by  strong 
white  massea  and  points,  thrown  out  by  equally  strong  deptha  of 
black  shade.    His  humor  is  constantly  running  into  the  gio- 
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tesque,  and  many  of  his  most  admirable  portraits  are  after  all 
only  capital  caricatures.  Few  of  his  comic  characters  are  free 
from  this  ;  and  like  all  caricatures,  it  is  in  their  very  absurdity^ 
the  basis  of  nature  and  truth  magnified  and  distorted  into  a  sort 
of  possible  impossibility,  that  their  drollery  chiefly  consists* 
This  was  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  mode  of  publication,  with 
reference  to  which  he  has  had  to  weave  out  his  regular  weekly 
or  monthly  measure  of  matter  for  his  busy  printers  and  his  expect- 
ant public.  Each  part  must  stand  as  a  complete  picture  and  a  com- 
plete action  by  itself.  The  characters  must  be  rapidly  struck  ofi* 
by  a  few  dashing  and  sketching  strokes  of  outline,  their  remark- 
able traits  standing  out  with  such  a  salient  boldness  as  to  throw 
them  necessarily  out  of  all  regular  proportion  or  consistency, 
when  closely  scanned,  —  as  Mr.  Tyler's  nose,  for  example,  a  very 
extraordinary  phenomenon  when  viewed  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  a  something  new  under  the  sun,  the  sage  of  old  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  as  the  presidential  nose,  we  say,  (and  it  is 
in  no  spirit  of  either  irreverence  or  unkindness  that  we  thus  point 
our  illustration,)  would  certainly  produce  a  very  startling  efiect 
on  t)ie  canvass  of  an  artist  who  in  his  haste  should  concentrate 
all  his  light  upon  that  feature,  and  throw  back  the  rest  of  the 
face  into  dimness  and  shade. 

We  Bometimei  hear  a  comparison  instituted  between  Dickens 
and  Scott,  but  they  do  not  admit  of  it ;  it  is  almost  like  compar- 
ing together  a  color  and  a  sound.  The  difierence  between  them, 
without  disparagement  to  either,  was  happily  struck  offin  a  word 
by  a  lady,  herself  one  of  the  most  rare  ornaments,  not  only  of 
her  sex,  but  of  the  art  in  which  she  sought  her  illus^tion:— 
*'  Scott  is  Raphael,  Dickens,  Hogarth." 

The  future  lying  before  the  subject  of  these  brief  and  hasty 
remarks,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  He  is  still  very  young. 
Most  men,  writing  so  much  in  early  life,  and  so  rapidly,  write 
themselves  out.  It  is  astonishing  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  so 
much  within  the  pBst  three  or  four  years.  He  must  have  been 
under  p^petuat  whip  ai^d  spur,  with  the  press  for  ever,  as  Scott 
expressed  it,  '*  clattering  and  thundering  at  his  heels."  He  is 
now  taking  a' necessary  interval  of  rest  —  lying  fallow,  as  it 
were.  Is  the  next  product  of- the  soil  to.  be  on  the  principle 
of  the  modem  agriculture,  the  rotation  of  crops  t  We  i^uld  }^ 
inclined  to  doubt  whetl^er  the  field  can  yield  ttmch  more  of 
the  same  as  of  old.  At  all  events,  we  kn6w  that  it  is  a  rigfat 
good  soil,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  absetit  from  tbe  Inr- 
^•■tiiig. 
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ON  ASSOCIATION  AND  ATTRACTIVE  INDUSTRY. 

9Y   ALBERT  BRISBANE. 

Third  jSrticle. 

To  discover  the  principles  of  a  true  Organization  of  Society^ 
we  must  first  know  the  ends  to  he  attained  by  such  an  organization* 
How  can  we  plan  so  complicated  a  mechanism  as  that  6f  soci- 
ety,  unless  we  ascertain  the  objects  which  are  to  be  effected  1 
Let  us  therefore  examine  some  of  them. 

The  first  object  of  a  true  Social  Order  should  be  to  realize 
practically,  Political  and  Social  Equality.  The  principle  of  politi-* 
cal  equality  is  adhiitted  in  this  country,  but  it  is  carried  out  in 
practice  only  to  a  very  partial  extent,  and  that  because  aociat 
equality,  which  is  its  foundation,  does  not  exist.  The  first  con- 
dition of  social  equality  is  to  give  to  every  child  eqtud  chances  of 
educaiiony  equal  facilities  far  developing  all  the  capacities  and  ial- 
enis  with  which  nature  has  endowed  it.  This  will  not  result  in  a 
monotonous  uniformity,  but  in  a  rich  and  varied  develop* 
ment  of  character  and  genius.  The  child  comes  into  the  world 
helpless  and  ignorant;  it  is  therefore  a  sacred  duty  ob  the 
part  of  society  to  give  it  an  education  which  will  call  out  and 
perfect  all  its  faculties  and  intellectual  powers.  (Such  an  edaca« 
tion  cannot  be  given  at  present  even  to  the  children  of  the  rich.) 
If  the  child  be  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance ;  if  the  germs  of  tal-* 
ent  which  exist  in  its  young  mind  be  smothered ;  if  its  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  be  perverted  or  degraded,  its  most  precioun 
Tights  are  violated.  It  goes  through  life  maimed  in  intellect, 
and  perhaps  a  stupid  dolt  or  a  depraved  being.  Such  an  indi- 
vidual cannot  take  advantage  of  the  political  equality  which  may 
exist  in  society  ;  he  cannot  hope  to  attain  rank  and  preferment ; 
he  mast  struggle  through  life  in  ignoradce  and  degradation^  pps- 
aessing  in  reality  no  other  privilege  than  the  nominal  right  of 
voting  for  more  favored  beings,  to  whom  th^  advao^ages  of  eda* 
cation  and  intellectual  development  haf  e  been  extended.  /  Thus 
Political  Equality  is  faHacious  without  Social  Equality.  Let  the 
latter  be  established,  and  the  former  will  grow  out  of  it  as  a  n%tu- 
val  and  necessary  consequence. 

A  seeond  object  of  a  true  Social  Order  should  be  ig  throw 
opftt  to  all  its  members  a  broad  field  fer  employing  the  skJU  aad 
knowledge  which  they  may  have  ^^uiwd«  and  the  faculties,  an^ 
talents  which  liave  been  developed  m  them.  This  may  be  looked 
upon  as  another  condition  of  Social  EqoaKtyi  as  it  seaares  %q 
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man  one  of  his  most  valuable  rights,  ti^e  Right  of  Labor,     Whea 
society  has  secured  to  children  such  a  scientific  and  industrial 
education    as  will   fully  develop    their    abilities  and   powers, 
and  make  of  them  ali  that  Nature  intended  they  should  be,  then , 
it  should  afford  to  them  every  facility  for  making  the  best  use  of  < 
those  abilities  and  powers,  and  guaranty  to  them  the  profits  and  ' 
honors  which  may  result  from  their  exercise. 

A  third  object  should  be,  to  ennoble  Industry,  and  render  it 
honorable  and  attractive.  Our  present  system  of  hired  labor  is 
repugnant,  degrading,  and  ill-requited ;  it  brutalizes  the  multi- 
tude who  wear  out  their  lives  in  it,  6nd  entails  upon  them  pov- 
erty  and  a  long  train  of  evils.  To  improve  and  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Laboring  Classes,  we  must  reform  the  present  false  sys- 
tem of  Industry,  and  give  to  it  a  true  organization.  Man  must 
always  labor :  without  labor  he  would  starve  upon  the  fruitful 
earth.  But  the  present  mode  of  exercising  Industry  makes  it 
rather  a  curse  and  a  scourge  which  all  strive  to  avoid.  If  we 
can  give  it  an  organization  which  will  dignify  it,  and  render  it 
attractive,  as  will  hereafter  be  proved  perfectly  possible,  we  will 
make  it  a  blessing  and  a  delight.  Industry  is  the  source  of  riches 
and  of  health.  Without  it,  man  vegetates  in  poverty,  and  in  pol- 
ished societies,  he  is  harassed  by  physical  debility  and  disease. 
How  can  we  suppose  that  a  wise  and  benevolent  Providence 
could  have  so  made  us  as  to  render  industry  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  our  health  and  welfare,  and  then  have  coupled  with  its 
exercise  repugnance  and  degradation ! 

The  principle  of  Liberty  has  not  been  applied  to  Labor :  there 
is  as  much  tyranny  at  present  in  this  department  of  society  as 
there  is  in  politics  under  a  despot  or  any  form  of  absolute  rule. 
The  hired  laborer  is  as  dependant  upon  the  capitalist  or  employer 
as  a  Turkish  subject  is  upon  a  Pasha w.  He  must  beg  the  privi- 
lege of  toiling,  and  must  submit  to  the  control  of  any  one  who 
can  give  him  work  ;  he  must  sufiTer  himself  to  be  dictated  to  as 
to  the  time  he  shall  devote  to  toil,  and  he  must  labor  at  the 
occupations  which  are  pointed  out  to  him,  whether  suited  or  not 
to  health  and  inclination  ;  the  time  he  can  take  for  his  meals  » 
fixed,  he  is  often  forbid  to  speak  to  his  fellow-workmen  around 
hiip,  and  in  large  manufactories  he  is  rung  up  in  the  morning  by 
a  bell  as  if  he  were  an  animal.  To  add  to  hie  humiliation,  he 
must  go  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  ask  humbly  for  hitf  week's 
wages,  as  if  the  scanty  stipend  he  was  to  receive  was  more  iian 
a  requital  for  the  labor  he  had  given.  Is  not  this  a  servitude  ds 
facto  as  complete  as  that  to  which  the  meanest  subject  of  the 
most  desjporic  government  politically  is  redaeed  1    What  a  satire 
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upon  reason  and  commoa  sense  to  pretend  to  the  Laboring 
Classes  that  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  eqaality, 
because  they  can  leaye  their  workshops  or  dens  of  labor  two  or 
three  times  a  year  to  ydte  for  a  few  public  officers  —  and  must 
then  fain  return  to  them  with  dil  speed  to  produce  the  means  of 
paying  their  salaries !  How  can  men,  who  lay  claim  to  honesty 
and  intelligence,  and  who  have  any  regard  for  their  future  repu- 
tation, continue  to  advocate  such  superficial  theories  of  Human 
Sights  % 

A  fourth  condition,  which  a  true  system  of  society  should  fuU 
fil,  is  to  do  away  with  poverty,  and  secure  to  all  a  sufficiency. 
It  will  be  asserted  by  the  great  majority  of  persons  that  the  thing 
is  impossible.  This  is  a  very  great  error ;  Association  and  At- 
tractive Industry  will  not  only  secure  to  man  an  abundance  of 
material  riches,  but  will  secure  to  him  also  those  intellectual 
riches  —  those  delights  which  arise  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  agreeable  social  relations  —  which  the  rich 
even  possess  so  sparingly  at  present. 

There  are  various  other  objects  which  a  true  Social  Order 
should  attain  ;  I  will  mention,  however,  but  one  more.  I  stated 
in  my  last  article,  that  man  is  the  Ovbrsber  of  the  globe  ;  that  it 
is  a  noble  domain  confided  to  his  care,  and  that  to  his  intelli- 
gence is  delegated  the  high  trust  of  supervising* and  regulating  it, 
and  the  creations  upon  it.  As  Overseer,  he  should  cultivate  and 
embellish  its  surface,  clear  it  of  its  forests,  fertilize  its  wild  plains 
and  valleys,  drain  its  marshes,  dike  and  regulate  its  streams,  develop 
its  varied  resources  and  riches,  cover  .it  with  vast  works  of  internal 
improvement,  and  make  of  it  a  beautiful  terrestrial  residence,  where 
he  would  surround  himself  with  all  the  wonders  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  industry,  and  live  that  noble  life  which  was  intended  for  him 
by  his  munificent  Creator.  God  has  given  man  a  mind  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  great  work  of  Overseer  which  he  has 
intrusted  to  him,  but  to  accomplish  it,  he  must  discover  and 
organize  a  system  of  society  which  will  direct  aright  his 
labor,  his  genius,  and  his  energies.  The  highest  object^  conse* 
quently^  of  a  true  social  order ^  is  to  aid  and  second  man  in  fulJiU 
ling  his  destiny.  Let  this  great  object  be  attained,  and  all  other 
desired  ends,  such  as  his  liberty,  social  elevation,  and  happiness 
will  follow  as  natural  results.  Every  being  that  fulfils  his  des- 
tiny is  happy :  the  present  misery  of  the  human  race  is  the  sign 
of  a  deviation  from  their  destiny. 

Politicians  of  the  most  liberal  and  advanced  views  will  proba- 
bly assert  that  the  idea  of  setting  up  so  great  an  object  as  the 
overseeing  of  the  globe  to  be  attained  by  human  efforts,  is  per- 
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fectly  visionary.  It  may  aeem  so  to  them,  because  they  are  com* 
pletely  absorbed  in  partial  and  sectional  interests,  and  those  of 
classes,  and  in  the  party  qaarrels  which  result  from  the  clashing 
of  those  interests.  Here  one  set  of  leaders  is  linked  in  with  the 
commercial  interest,  and  wish  an  extended  paper  currency ; 
there  another  set,  taking  a  diflerent  view  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  policy,  advocate  a  specie  currency.  Some  leaders  go 
for  the  interests  of  the  South,  others  for  those  of  the  North ;  all 
are  splitting  hairs  about  the  Constitution,  and  other  subjects 
which  admit  of  sophistical  controversy ;  and  personal  ambition 
and  pecuniary  profit  are  the  two  principal  springs  of  action  which 
impel  those  leaders  to  side  with  this  or  that  party  or  interest. 

It  ia  not  surprising  that  men  whose  minds  are  so  preoccupied 
by  aectional,  partial  and  personal  interests,  and  by  party  quarrels 
and  rivalries,  should  regard  as  visionary  the  idea  of  organizing 
a  society  which  would  enable  man  to  attain  his  destiny.  Human 
intelligence  has  not  elevated  itself  to  the  idea  of  a  Social  Re- 
form ;  it  has  been  and  still  is  engaged  in  secondary  reforms  re 
iating  to  the  government,  administration,  legislation,  the  judi 
ciary,  &c.,  but  it  has  not  yet  comprehended  the  importance  of  a 
Social  Reform.  Some  of  the  most  advanced  nations  are  now 
nearly  prepared,  I  think,  for  this  idea.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  achieved  and  obtained  all  that  the  most  liberal  political 
theorists  have  for  centuries  past  aspired  to  realize — to  wit,  politi- 
cal liberty  and  equality,  democratic  institutions,  liberty  of  the 
press,  universal  suffrage,  &c.,  and  still  happiness  has  not  been 
the  result.  Social  evils,  such  as  poverty,  ignorance,  vice  and 
crime  exist,  and  to  a  «ad  extent,  and  are  increasing  under  the 
influence  of  our  demoralizing  systems  of  trade,  finance,  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  growth  of  population.  If  anything  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  is  that  a  social^  in* 
atead  of  apolitical  or  <idministrative  reform  is  necessary, and 
that  if  any  great  and  permanent  good  is  to  be  efifected,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  to  be  effectually  improved,  new  and 
thorough  measures  must  be  resorted  to.  We  have  had  in  this 
country  over  half  a  century  of  political  controversy;  varioua 
parties  have  had  the  ascendency ;  diflerent  policies  have  been 
carried  out,  and  where  .are  the  great  results  which  have  been 
attained  ^  We  have  increased  in  population  and  power,  we  have 
extended  our  commerce  and  developed  our  industry  and  natural 
resources,  but  the  impartial  observer  must  admit  that  soeial  evils 
bave  also  increased,  and  in  some  respects  with  a  fearful  rapidity. 
The  anxiety  for  the  future  —  the  uncertainty  of  employment  — 
4M>mmercial  revulflion3-*-the  fierce  and  xelentless  competition 
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which  exists  between  all  classes,  and  in  all  branches  of  business, 
destroying  profits  and  all  fair  remuneration  of  labor  —  financial 
frauds  —  party  and  sectional  antipathies,  &c.,  —  are  greater  than 
they  haye  been  before,  and  the  mass  are  verging  gradually 
towards  that  poverty  and  pecuniary  dependance,  in  which  they 
are  now  %unk  throughout  Europe.  To  arrest  this  downward 
tendency,  the  country  wants  deeper  changes  than  political  and 
administrative  reforms ;  and  if  our  statesmen  possessed  elevated 
views  upon  social  questions,  they  would  see  this  truth,  and  would 
not  waste  their  talents  and  energies,  and  defeat  their  ambition  of 
future  fame,  by  a  devotion  to  a  temporary  and  superficial  class  of 
reformations. 

The  reform  which  we  contemplate  will  not  be  effected  by  vio- 
lence, nor  even  by  party  agitation  and  influence,  which  are 
but  a  kind  of  disguised  violence  ;  it  will  encroach  upon  no  indi- 
vidual or  vested  rights ;  it  will  not  impoverish  the  rich  to  enrich 
the  poor :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  offer  a  safe  and  profitable  in- 
vestment to  capital,  and  will,  by  means  of  attractive  industry,  so 
increase  real  wealth  or  production  as  to  add  immensely  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  classes.  It  will  change  those  elements  of  the 
social  mechanism  which  are  false  and  defective,  such  as  the  sys- 
tem of  labor,  trade,  education  and  isolated  households;  but  it 
will  respect  and  develop  nobly  those  which  are  true,  such  as  the 
religious  sentiment,  the  marriage  bond,  the  family  union,  and  in- 
dividual property.  In  short,  the  reform  we  advocate  will  not  be 
destructive, but  constructive;  it  will  not  pull  down,  but  build  up; 
it  wiU  net  undertake  a:t  once  general  and  organic  changes  in  so* 
«iety,  but  will  proceed  by  practical  experiments  upon  a  small 
scale,  and  by  local  substitutions  of  present  false  arrangements. 

The  mode  o(  procedure  will  be  this :  a  first  Association  will 
be  founded: — if  it  is  found  that  it  pays  a  good  interest  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  it ;  if  it  improves  vastly  the  condition  of  the 
laborer;  if  it  gives  the  rich,  who  may  choose  to  join  it,  attractive 
industrial  occupaUons,  and,  as  a  consequence,  health  and  corpo- 
real strength,  besides  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  an  intellectual 
nature ;  if  it  thus  forwards  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  does 
not  conflict  with  any  established  religious  opinions  and  individual 
rights,  it  is  evident  that  the  system  will  spread  rapidly  from  its 
own  inherent  excellence.  A  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  As- 
sociation will  be  established.  When  the  system  is  tried  upon  so 
large  a  scale,  it  will,  if  found  far  superior  to  -the  present  order, 
spread  and  become  universal.  It  was  only  necessary  to  build  one 
steamboat  to  spread  the  discovery  over  the  globe ;  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  organize  one  Association  to  prove  the  incalculable 
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■aperiority  of  the  system  of  combined  action,  unity  of  interests, 
attractive  industry  and  vast  economies  which  would  result 
from  it,  over  the  present  system  of  isolated  households,  repugif 
Bant  industry,  waste,  conflict  of  interests,  discord,  and  false 
competition. 

The  primary  organization  of  society,  the  simplest  compact  or 
germ  of  the  social  system,  is  the  village  or  township.  A  state 
or  nation  is  but  a  repetition  of  townships,  as  a  city  is  but  a  repe- 
tition of  houses.  If  we  know  how  to  build  one  house,  we  can, 
by  erecting  others,  build  a  city :  in  the  same  manner,  if  we  can 
organize  one  township  rightly — and  Association  is  the  true  sys- 
tem— we  can,  by  spreading  these  rightly  organized  townships, 
cover  a  country  with  them,  and  replace  the  present  defective 
ones  by  them.  Such  a  substitution  would  lead  gradually  and 
quietly  to  a  change  in  the  condition  of  society. 

The  township,  as  now  constituted,  is  false ;  it  is  composed  of  a 
few  hundred  families,  living  isolatedly,  each  in  a  separate  house, 
with  distinct  interests,  feelings,  &c.  Each  family  is  striving  to 
advance  its  own  interests,  at  the  expense  of  all  others  around  it, 
which  gives  rise  to  that  selfishness,  antagonism,  and  anti-social 
spirit,  which  we  behold  so  generally  prevailing.  From  the  false 
organization  of  the  township,  result  the  present  defective  systems 
of  commerce,  education,  and  labor;  the  ignorant  and  wasteful 
mode  of  prosecuting  agriculture,  the  humiliating  dependance  of 
woman,  the  necessity  for  large  numbers  of  unproductive  menials, 
and  other  glaring  defects.  The  form  of  government,  or  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  administration,  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  all 
these  matters.  So  true  is  this,  that  notwithstanding  the  difierence 
which  exists  between  this  country  and  Europe  in  the  form  of 
government,  there  is  very  little  diflerence  in  the  system  of  labor, 
commerce,  education,  social  and  domestic  relations,  and  thai  he* 
canst  the  organization  of  the  tovmship  with  us  is  the  same  as  the 
organization  of  the  township  there — that  is,  of  the  parish  in  Eng- 
land, the  commune  in  France,  the  dorf  in  Germany,  and  the  paese 
ID  Italy. 

The  present  organization  of  the  township,  composed  of  isolated 
families,  is,  as  I  said,  most  false.  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  its  most 
striking  defects,  and  their  consequences.     It  is  the  cause  of: 

1.  A  miserable. system  of  agriculture,  as  the  skill,  experience, 
and  means  of  but  one  man  are  applied  to  this  great  work.  Agri- 
culture is  a  vast  science,  which  requires  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  abundant 
means  to  prosecute  it  successfully. 

2.  Repugnant  industry,  for  industry  can  only  be  rendered  at- 
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tractive  in  large  Associations,  where  a  great  variety  of  occupa- 
tions can  be  established,  and  a  free  choice  of,  and  frequent  changes 
in,  the  same,  are  offered  to  all,  and  the  greatest  convenience  and 
elegance  are  given  to  everything  connected  with  labor;  such 
as  tools,  implements,  machinery,  workshops,  fields,  gardeofi 
dresses,  &c. 

3.  A  bad  application  of  the  labor,  talents  and  capacities  of  the 
different  ages  and  sexes  to  industry,  and  a  poor  adaptation  of 
crops  to  soils,  and  of  cultivation  to  localities. 

4.  The  most  unbounded  waste.  Three  hundred  families  (I  take 
this  number  because  it  is  about  the  proper  one  for  an  Associa- 
tion) require,  under  the  present  system,  three  hundred  houses, 
three  hundred  kitchens,  three  hundred  kitchen  fires,  three  hun- 
dred women  to  do  the  cooking — and,  if  they  are  farming  families, 
three  hundred  barns,  three  hundred  teams,  innumerable  fences, 
three  hundred  wells,  and  everything  else  on  a  similar  scale  of 
complication  and  waste.  These  families  make,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  thousands  of  separate  little  sales  and  purchases,  which 
give  rise  to  numerous  law-suits,  and  to  discords  and  antipathies 
without  end.  In  an  Association  of  two  thousand  persons,  say  about 
three  hundred  families,  a  few  hedges  would  replace  the  present 
vast  number  of  fences ;  two  or  three  large  granaries  and  stables, 
the  bams ;  forty  or  fifty  teams,  the  three  hundred.  All  purchases 
would  be  made  at  wholesale,  which  would  be  a  vast  economy, 
and  abolish  the  host  of  little  bargains  and  sales  which  now  take 
place  between  individuals.  Instead  of  three  hundred  inconvenient 
little  kitchens,  and  as  many  fires,  two  or  three  linrge  kitchens,  fitted 
up  with  every  convenience,  and  four  or  five  fires,  would  answer 
all  purposes  infinitely  better.  Three  hundred  poor  women  would 
not  have  to  wear  out  their  lives  as  at  present  in  cooking  daily 
the  year  through ;  thirty  or  forty  experienced  cooks,  whose  func- 
tions would  be  rendered  honorable,  and  who,  besides,  would  be 
well  paid,  would  be  occupied  alternately  on  dififerent  days,  and 
do  the  work  in  a  far  superior  manner. 

So  long  as  industry  remains  repugnant,  dishonorable,  and  de- 
grading, and  the  great  waste  attendant  on  the  system  of  isolated 
households  is  continued,  four  fifths  of  the  population  will  be  poor, 
and  nothing  can  prevent  it:  republican  institutions,  and  the  best 
conducted  administration,  ofi^er  no  remedy  for  this  evil.  Our  evils, 
I  will  repeat,  are  social,  not  political,  and  it  is  time  that  our  lead- 
ing statesmen  and  legislators  should  comprehend  tkis  simple,  evi- 
dent and  undeniable  truth,  and  endeavor  to  do  something  eflfeet- 
ual  for  the  cause  of  sufiTering  humanity. 

5.  Universal  distrust,  selfishness  and  duplicity  of  action. 
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I  could  extend  very  greatly  ^his  list  of  defects,  but  the  /ew 
mentioned  are  sufficient  to  riiow  that  any  system  of  social  organ* 
ization  which  contains  them  must  be  extremely  defective.  The 
conclusion  at  which  I  wish  to  arrive  is,  that  the  present  organi- 
zation of  the  township  is  false,  that  it  is  full  of  incoherence  and 
waste,  and  is  the  source  of  repugnant  industry,  of  poverty,  con- 
flict of  interests,  selfishness,  and  of  an  anti-social  spirit.  It  must 
consequently  be  reformed. 

Now,  an  Association  with  its  unity  of  interests,  concert  of  ac- 
tion, vast  economies,  increased  production,  its  system  of  attrac- 
tive industry,  equitable  division  of  profits,  and  its  practical  truth 
and  real  liberty,  coupled  with  the  highest  refinement  in  family 
relations,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reformed  Township, 

If  we  can  organize  one  Association  rightly,  and  it  leads  to  the 
above  results,  we  shall  then  have  a  true  primary  organization  of 
society,  the  germ  of  a  true  Social  Order.  All  we  then  have  ta 
do,  is  to  spread  these  primary  organizations  or  Associations,  until 
they  become  universal,  and  they  will  lead  to  all  those  changes  in 
labor,  trade,  law,  banking,  currency,  &c.y  for  which  political  par- 
ties are  now  vainly  contending. 

A  State  or  Nation,  however  extensive,  is,  as  I  before  stated,  but 
a  repetition  of  townships  or  primary  organizations.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  is  composed  of  States,  the  States  of  counties^ 
the  counties  of  townships,  and  thus  the  United  States  is  but  a  re- 
petition of  townships.  If  the  township  be  falsely  organized,  and 
leads  to  all  the  evils  which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  if  this  false- 
ly organized  townlhip  is  spread  and  rendered  universal,  then  we 
have  a  falsely  organized  State  or  country.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  organize  one  township  rightly,  which  we  can  do  by 
Association,  and  can  spread  this  rightly  organized  township,  until 
it  becomes  universal,  we  shall  then  have  a  rightly  organized  State 
or  country.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  can  introduce 
gradually  a  great  reform,  which  will  increase  vastly  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country,  benefit  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  shock 
no  opinions  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature. 

I  have  entered  rather  minutely  into  this  subject,  m  order  to 
show  that  the  advocates  of  Association  have  a  positive  and  prae* 
Heal  plan  for  effecting  the  Reform  for  which  they  are  laboring* 
So  long  as  our  political  leaders  act  upon  generalities,  like  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  currency,  they  ean  produce  no  important 
beneficial  results ;  they  cannot  reach  social  evils,  and  mast  be 
content  to  declare,  as  they  now  do,  thait  poverty  and  misery  can 
never  be  banished  from  tlM  earth,  that  man  was  placed  upon  it  to 
combat  nd  to  mittmty  and  that  the  idea  of  baman  happiness  is  Am 
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ir^am  of  an  Utopia.  To  effect  any  pra'btieal  good,  we  must  go 
to  the  foundation  of  the  social  organization,  and  reform  those 
defective  departments  of  it,  which  hare  a  daily  influence  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  mass.  If  we  cannot,  for  example,  render  in- 
dustry attractive,  how  can  we  give  man  health,  strength,  and 
riches  1  We  cannot.  How  much  more  important,  then,  is  this 
single  item  of  the  practical  reform  to  which  Association  will  lead, 
than  all  those  political  and  partial  reforms  which  now  absorb  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

The  reform  we  aim  at  consists,  if  viewed  in  its  most  practical 
light,  in  replacing  our  incoherently  organized  townships  by  well- 
organized  •Associations,  This  transformation  will  bring  with  it  a 
reform  in  industry,  commerce,  banking,  the  law,  education,  and 
individual  relations ;  and  as  these  departments  are  the  principal 
elements  of  society,  it  will  produce,  as  a  consequence,  a  social 
Beform. 

The  piecemeal  and  fragmental  measures  which  are  now  advo- 
cated by  various  parties,  can  alleviate  but  very  slightly  human 
misery  ;  they  are  palliatives  for  partial  evils,  but  cannot  assuage 
the  deeply-rooted  evils  under  which  humanity  groans.  The  world 
wants  a  comprehensive,  thorough  reform,  and  nothing  short  of  it 
can  bring  deliverance. 

•  ••••• 

I  intended  to  have  entered,  in  the  present  article,  npon  a  de* 
scription  of  the  practical  organization  of  Association,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  so  new,  and  appears  so  impracticable  to  minds  which  have 
not  reflected  upon  social  questions,  that  I  deem  it  best  to  de- 
vote one  more  article  to  preliminary  considerations  and  expla- 
nations. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  make  some  remarks  upon  a  question  of 
the  deepest  interest — that  of  Abolition.  This  question,  which  is 
rising'  portentously  on  our  political  horizon,  and  threatens  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  cannot  be  met  and  solved  by  the  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  the  age.  It  requires  a  new  Social  Science,  and  new 
measures.  All  one-sided  or  partial  philanthropy  is  apt  to  lead  to 
commotions,  and  produces  but  little  or  no  permanent  good.  This 
is  the  defect  of  Abolitionism.  To  render  any  important  service 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  it  should  take  a  universal  character — 
and  its  advocates  should  endeavor  to  discover  the  means  of  abol- 
ishing all  kinds  of  slavery  and  servitude.  They  should  first  ana- 
lyze and  set  forth  the  various  kinds  of  bondage  and  oppression  to 
be  abolished ;  they  should  then  search  for  the  original  cause  of 
all  slavery,  and  labor  to  remove  the  cause,. instead  of  attacking 
the  effect.    The  age,  it  is  asserted,  tends  to  universalism  in  all 
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things  I  the  Aholitionists  should  catch  its  spirit,  and  aim  at  erad. 
icating  universal  servitude. 

The  only  measures  whi^  have  heretofore  heen  employed 
against  slavery,  are  liherations  by  force ;  simple  liberations  with- 
out recompense  to  owners ;  and  purchases  of  individuals.  These 
measures  are  extremely  partial  and  defective,  and  lead  to  no  gen- 
eral and  efTectnal  results. 

I  will  point  out  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  slavery  which  exist 
on  the  earth,  and  examine  the  original  or  primary  cause  of  all 
slavery.  I  will  then  show  how  the  cause  can  be  removed,  and 
slavery  or  the  effect  abolished  without  commotion  or  injustice  to 
any  party. 

The  first  step  to  which  a  spirit  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  phi- 
lanthropy should  lead,  should  be  to  enumerate  the  different  kinds 
of  slavery  which  exist,  and  the  next,  to  search  for  the  means  of 
abolishing  them  all.  Fourier  gives  the  following  list,  which 
comprises  the  leading  classes  of  bondage  : 

ssRvrruDBs  to  be  abolished. 

1st.  Native  slavery,  or  persons  bom  of  slave  parents. 

2d.  Slavery  of  prisoners  taken  in  war ;  a  custom  still  prevalent 
among  some  nations,  and  which  was  general  in  antiquity. 

3d.    Slave  trade  and  exportation  of  slaves. 

4th.  Sale  and  seclusion  of  women  in  seraglios. 

5th.  Servitude  of  the  soil,  or  feudal  bondage. 

6th.  Military  conscriptions. 

7th.  Perpetual  monastic  vows. 

8th.  Poverty,  or  passive  and  indirect  slavery. 

The  last  mentioned  servitude  is  the  most  universal,  and  is  the 
source  of  great  .numbers  of  minor  servitudes ;  among  others,  that 
of  the  white  laboring  multitude,  who,  from  want  and  destitution, 
cut  down  their  wages  and  prolong  their  day's  work,  until  they 
reduce  themselves  to  a  worse  bondage  than  that  of  real  slaves. 

The  world  wants  some  broad  and  comprehensive  scheme  which 
will  abolish  all  these  servitudes  at  once.  Men  of  high  ambition 
should  feel  a  repugnance  to  waste  their  time  and  energies  in  little 
reforms  and  measures  which  grow  out  of  accidental  circumstances, 
and  which  in  a  few  years  sink  into  oblivion,  enshrouding  in  their 
nothingness  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  them.  But  the  phi- 
lanthropy and  ambition  of  the  day  are  decidedly  contracted,  so 
much  so  that  the  leading  and  influential  men  of  society  declare 
all  reforms  of  a  universal  nature  to  be  impossible ;  they  are  be- 
sides so  hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  public  opinion,  that  they 
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dare  not  adyocate  them,  or  any  which  the  great  majority  camiot 
easily  comprehend.  This  is  the  reason  why  administr^tiye,  legia* 
iative,  currency,  temperance,  aholit^n  and  other  partial  or  piece- 
meal reforms  engage  public  attention,  and  become  popular,  while 
a  fundamental  or  a  social  reform  is  deemed  impracticable  and 
Tisionary. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  original  and  primary  canse  of  all 
slavery  ;  it  is  Repugnant  Industry.  So  long  as  industry  is  repul- 
sive and  degrading,  man  will  not  undergo  it,  unless  he  be  forced 
to  it.  To  compel  the  mass  to  toil,  two  systems  of  labor  have 
been  instituted.  The  first,  which  is  slavery,  makes  use  of  the 
lash  as  the  stimulant  to  industry ;  the  second,  which  is  hired 
labor,  makes  use  of  want  and  starvation.  Both  systems  degrade 
the  human  race,  and  produce  in  different  ways  the  most  odious 
and  oppressive  results.  All  human  societies  have  been  and  are 
based  upon  a  false,  tyrannical  and  repugnant  system  of  industry, 
so  that  injustice  and  oppression  exist  at  their  foundation.  If  we 
disguise  this  false  foundation  with  a  little  political  liberty,  and  a 
few  political  rights,  social  bondage  and  servitude  for  the  mass 
are  not  the  less  real.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  producing  classes  since 
the  early  formation  of  societies  have  been  but  so  many  changes  of 
one  general  tyranny^  —  at  one  epoch  they  are  slaves,  at  another 
serfs,  and  now  they  are  the  laboring  classes.  The  tyranny  of  the 
lash  gives  way  in  some  societies  to  the  tyranny  of  want,  but 
dependence,  privation  and  degradation  remain. 

The  strong  philanthropic  feeling  which  is  entertained  for  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  negroes  of  the  South,  should  be 
extended  to  the  white  laboring  populations  of  civilized  countries, 
which  are  so  much  more  numerous.  Their  constancy  in  labor, 
the  responsibility  and  anxiety  imposed  upon  them  by  the  care  of 
families,  their  respect  for  property  and  public  order  under  all  the 
poverty  and  privations  which  they  endure,  merit  in  the  highest 
degree  the  attention  of  those  who  fepl  an  interest  in  the  soc  ial 
elevation  of  man. 

The  abolitionist  should  extend  his  views  of  improvement  to 
the  white,  as  well  as  to  the  black  slaves ;  for  the  black  population 
of  the  south  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  human  race,  whose 
rights  are  plundered,  and  whose  natures  are  degraded. 

The  means  of  uprooting  all  kinds  of  oppression  are  discovered  i 
those  means  are  Association  and  Attractive  Industry.  They  will 
abolish  slavery  without  trouble  or  commotion,  and  while  they 
will  indemnify  fully  the  owner,  they  will  elevate  as  well  as  fre* 
the  slave.    I  will  here  remark,  that  the  white  and  bhusk  race* 
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should  live  separately ;  all  discords  or  duplicities  (and  difierenee 
of  color  is  one)  derange  social  harmony,  and  cannot  be  permit- 
ted to  exist  in  a  true  system  of  society. 

To  be  convinced  that  Repugnant  Industry  is  the  cause  or 
source  of  all  Slavery,  we  have  but  to  examine  when  and  how 
slavery  commenced.  It  took  its  rise  when  the  human  race  had 
so  increased  in  numbers  that  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  earth,  were  no  more  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply their  wants,  and  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  labor  to 
live.  At  that  period  no  facilities  for  exercising  industry  existed, 
implements  and  machinery  were  not  invented,  and  man  had  to 
toil  in  the  rudest  manner,  without  the  aid  of  those  labor-saving 
machines  and  conveniences  which  his  inventive  genius  discov- 
ered at  a  later  date.  Industry  was  then  doubly  loathsome  and 
repugnant,  and  was  avoided,  of  course,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  scourges.  War  was  then  universal,  for  the  strong  found  it 
easier  to  plunder  the  weak  than  to  produce  themselves,  and  the 
prisoners  taken  in  combat  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  forced  by 
the  rudest  means  which  occurs  to  the  human  mind — the  ladi — 
to  toil  and  produce  for  the  victors.  The  slave  became  the  pro^ 
perty  of  the  master,  and  to  man  was  thus  given  the  most  abso- 
lute control  over  the  life  and  destiny  of  his  fellow-man. 

This  dark  tyranny  had  its  origin  in  repugnant  industry ;  and  as 
repugnant  industry  is  still  universal,  tyranny  and  servitude  exist 
mder  innumerable  odious  forms,  though  changed  and  modified 
in  various  ways. 

Thus  slavery,  which  took  its  rise  at  an  early  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  has  been  continued  under  various  shapes 
without  intermission  since.  There  are  at  present  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  slaves  upon  the  earth,  and  the  number 
is  gradually  increasing.  We  must  not  look  upon  slavery  as  an 
isolated  defect  of,  or  a  single  blot  upon,  human  societies ;  it  is 
but  one  «ymptom  of  a  vast  social  malady,  which  is  much  deeper 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  which  must  be  cured  before  the 
evils  it  engenders  can  be  eradicated.  That  malady  is  repugnant 
industry.  I  ask  again,  is  it  not  evident  that  if  kbor  be  repulsive, 
degrading,  and  but  poorly  rewarded,  the  mass  must  be  forced  to 
it  by  CONSTRAINT  1  It  is.  Two  modes  of  constraint  have  been 
discovered,  which  are  want  and  the  lash.  Whether  other  kinds 
mn  be  invented,  I  will  not  here  examine;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
until  industry  is  rendered  attractive^  honorable  and  lucrative^  di- 
rect or  indirect  slavery,  with  its  attendant  results,  degradation 
and  oppression,  will  be  the  lot  of  the  laboring  classes ;  ^-  that  i% 
of  the  vmst  maprity  of  the  human  rac«. 
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In  Antiquity,  slavery  was  almost  universal,  and  violence  or  the 
ktsh  was  the  stimulant  of  its  industry.  Its  temples,  aqueducts 
and  other  great  works,  are  monuments  of  a  reckless,  hideous 
and  loathsome  sacrifice  of  human  liberty,  rights  and  happiness* 
In  modern  civilized  countries,  slavery  has,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
been  abolished,  and  a  system  of  hired  labor  has  grown  up  in  its 
place.  The  stimulant  of  industry  has,  with  this  modification, 
undergone  a  change  ;  it  is  now  want  and  starvation,  or  the  dread 
of  them  at  a  future  day.  The  luxuries  of  the  world  are  produced 
by  famished  operatives ;  and  the  injustice  of  Antiquity,  although 
cloaked  over,  is  not  the  less  real,  and  entails  not  the  less  upon 
Ihe  multitude,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  misery. 

It  may  be  supposed  at  the  first  glance,  that  some  of  the  servi- 
tudes mentioned  in  the  list  above  —  for  example,  the  sale  and 
seclusion  of  women  in  seraglios,  and  the  dependance  of  the 
female  sex  under  all  its  various  forms,  —  cannot  be  traced  to 
repugnant  industry.  Directly  or  indirectly,  however,  they  can. 
To  show  this,  I  will  touch  briefly  upon  the  question  of  the  de- 
pendance of  woman. 

Labor  being,  as  now  prosecuted,  repulsive  and  degrading, 
being  exercised  for  the  most  part  by  persons  who  are  coarse  and 
vulgar  in  their  manners,  woman,  with  her  more  delicate  nature, 
shrinks  from  all  contact  with  it.  Owing  to  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, she  is  almost  entirely  estranged  from  industry,  at  least 
from  productive  industry,  and  those  higher  occupations  which 
procure  independence,  rank  and  fortune.  She  becomes,  as  a 
consequence,  dependant  upon  man  for  her  support.  Pecuniary 
dependance  poisons  all  social  relations,  and  wherever  it  exists, 
abasement,  sacrifice  of  rights  and  subjection  follow.  In  none  of 
the  societies  which  have  existed  on  the  earth,  has  woman  pos- 
sessed real  liberty  and  independence ;  nowhere  has  she  been  the 
maker  of  her  own  destiny,  the  controller  of  her  sympathies  and 
affections.  In  a  majority  of  societies  she  has  been  a  slave,  a 
thing  bought  and  sold,  a  bauble  secluded  in  a  harem ;  in  her  most 
favored  position,  she  has  been  but  a  secondary  being,  annexed  to 
him  who  can  give  her  support,  and  in  return  for  which  she  is 
required  to  pay  him  devotion  and  obedience. 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  woman  must, 
on  account  of  her  dependant  condition,  barter  her  sympathies 
and  feelings  for  the  house  which  covers  her,  the  clothes  whieli 
she  wears,  and  the  food  which  she  eats  \  she  must,  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cases,  sacrifice  the  attractions  of  her  heart,  the  aspirations 
of  her  soul,  to  the  sad  necessity  of  satisfying  physical  wants* 
Beformers  in  general  overlook  this  servitude  or  tliink  it  no  hard. 
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ship,  which  shows  how  little  they  analyze  social  evils ;  let  them 
search  closely  into  woman's  heart ;  let  them  seek  there  for  the 
effects  of  tyranny  which,  for  public  opinion's  sake  and  other 
reasons,  are  carefully  hidden  from  the  world,  and  they  will  find 
wounds  —  that  ever  bleed  —  more  frightful  than  those  on  the 
negro's  back ! 

To  give  woman  her  rights  and  independence,  I  woald  not  ad- 
vise that  industry  and  commerce,  as  now  exercised^  or  that  the 
arena  of  politics,  should  be  thrown  open  to  her.  The  selfishness,  du- 
plicity, fraud,  and  overreaching,  which  characterize  them  would 
corrupt  and  degrade  her.  Industry  must  be  ennobled,  refined 
and  rendered  attractive ;  it  must  be  elevated  to  her  ;  she  can  then 
enter  it  with  honor  to  herself,  and  while  she  finds  in  its  pursuits 
the  means  of  individual  independence  and  social  equality,  she 
will  find  it  a  new  and  noble  field  of  action. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  they  who  are  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  should  not  add  to  their 
philanthropy  that  high  order  of  intelligence  which  comprehends 
the  whole  truth  of  a  cause,  and  advocate  that  comprehensive  lib- 
erty which  will  banish  slavery  and  servitude  under  all  their  forms 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  want  liberty  for  the  Child  that  is  now  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, —  in  intellectual  bondage,  and  which  is  robbed  of  its  most 
precious  right,  the  right  to  a  complete  education,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties  and  talents  which  Nature  has  given  it. 

We  want  liberty  for  the  hired  Laborer,  who  toils  the  day  and 
year  through  in  confined,  unhealthy  manufactories,  in«  filthy 
workshops,  and  who  must  obey  servilely  an  employer  to  whom 
accident  gives  the  means  of  buying  his  labor. 

We  want  liberty  for  the  Slave,  who  is  cut  ofi!*  from  the  slight 
chance  which  the  hired  laborer  enjoys  of  improving  his  condition 
and  of  elevating  himself. 

We  want  liberty  for  the  Woman,  who  must  often  sell  body  and 
soul,  and  sacrifice  her  whole  intellectual  nature,  because  she  is 
pecuniarily  dependant. 

We  want  liberty  for  those  noble  Hinds — ^men  of  talent  and  ge- 
nius— who  are  discouraged  by  poverty  and  neglect,  and  whose 
existence  is  but  one  scene  of  anxiety  and  mental  servitude. 

We  want,  in  short,  liberty  of  all  kinds,  a  vast  deal  more  than 
Iks  yet  been  thought  of  by  the  most  liberal  reformers.  Will  they 
think  so  1  Doubtful ;  men  reject  as  impracticable  what  they  hav« 
not  thought  upon  and  revolved  in  their  minds,  and  as  the  age  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  idea  of  integral,  universal  liberty,  it  is  not 
pfepared  to  admit  its  possibility. 
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How  U  slavery  under  all  its  Tarioas  forms  to  be  abolished  \  It 
can  only  be  done  by  eradicating  the  original  cause — Repugnani 
Industry^  and  by  establishing  a  system  of  Auractivt  Industry  in 
its  place.  If  industry  can  be  ennobled  and  rendered  honorable 
and  attractive,  all  will  take  part  in  its  occupations.  Production 
or  real  wealth  will,  as  a  consequence,  be  immensely  increased, 
poverty  banished  from  society,  and  liberty  and  independence 
guarantied  to  all.  Let  Industry  be  dignified ;  let  it  be  made  (as 
it  can  be,  if  organized  according  to  the  mechanism  of  the  groups 
and  series  which  I  will  hereafter  explain)  an  avenue  to  fortune, 
rank  and  distinction,  as  war,  politics,  commerce,  and  banking 
now  are,  and  the  world  will  not  want  slaves  and  poor  hired  la- 
borers to  exercise  it.  All  slavery  would  disappear  without  an  ef- 
fort, like  the  wintry  snows  before  the  warm  sun  of  spring,  for  the 
cause  which  produced  and  maintains  it— the  repugnance  of  the 
great,  the  rich,  and  the  powerful,  to  industry — would  be  eradica- 
ted. If  industry  were  rendered  attractive,  and  presented  a  field 
for  agreeable  and  healthy  occupations,  the  favored  classes  would 
no  more  want  slaves  to  exercise  it,  than  they  now  want  them  to 
attend  to  legislation,  banking,  commerce,  or  to  take  the  command 
of  armies. 

The  idea  of  rendering  industry  attractive  will  appear,  probably, 
visionary  to  a  majority  of  persons,  who  see  it  exercised  in  its 
present  repugnant  and  degrading  manner ;  but  when  we  reflect 
that  war,  that  the  killing  of  our  fellow-creatures,  which  is  natu- 
rally the  most  hideous  of  occupations,  has  been  rendered  honor- 
able and  attractive,  because  powerful  incentives  and  stimulants 
have  been  connected  with  it,  and  because  it  has  opened  the  way 
to  rank  and  fortune,  we  should  see  that  if  similar  inducements 
were  connected  with  industry,  and  if  it  aflTorded  similar  oppprtu- 
nities  for  obtaining  honors  and  preferments,  man  would  seek  its 
exercise  with  avidity,  as  a  means  of  gratifying  those  strong  de- 
sires of  the  human  heart.  The  occupations  of  industry  are  in 
themselves  far  more  pleasing,  and  require,  to  be  prosecuted  suc- 
cessfully, a  much  higher  order  of  intellect  than  banking,  com- 
merce or  politics.  The  principal  qualifications  for  the  latter,  are 
but  shrewd  suspicion,  and  persevering  intrigue,  while  industry 
requires  a  knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  sciences,  and  great  research 
and  experience.  There  is  nothing  in  its  nature  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  noble  pursuits,  and  Ji^ 
sociation  will  elevate  it  to  that  rank. 

Let  conscientious  minds  examine  the  vast  question  of  Industry, 
and  they  will  see  what  an  immense  part  it  has  played  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world*    Bepugnant  industry  is  not  only  the  canae  of 
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skvery,  and  of  our  seryile  Bystem  of  hired  labor,  but  it  is  also  the 
cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  deception,  fraud,  and  double-deal- 
ing, which  exist  so  universally  at  present  in  the  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  social  relations  of  men. 

Man,  considered  as  a  social  being,  as  a  being  who  should  per- 
form a  useful  part  in  society,  starts  falsely  in  his  career  i  he  re^ 
quires  the  products  of  industryj  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
his  physical  wants  and  comforts ;  but  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  labor 
of  producing  them.  Here  is  a  false  commencement,  a  contradic- 
tion, which  has  led  to  all  the  evils  referred  to  above. 

In  the  earlier  societies,  in  the  barbarian,  and  in  the  commence- 
ment of  civilization,  military  leaders  oppressed  the  mass  and 
robbed  them  by  violence  of  the  product  of  their  toil ;  in  our  later 
civilized  societies,  a  minority  equally  small,  favored  with  knowl- 
edge, capital,  and  other  advantages  which  the  mass  do  not  pos- 
sess, manage  no  less  efiectually  by  indirect  and  intricate  means 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  best  part  of  the  product  of  their 
labor,  and  thus  avoid  also  the  task  of  producing.  Thus  injustice 
and  servitude  have  been  universal  upon  the  earth ;  they  have  va- 
ried with  different  societies  in  /orm,  but  not  in  substance.  The 
slavery  of  the  negro  race  is  but  a  very  small  fragment  of  this 
universal  servitude.  To  abolish  it  isolatedly  would  advance  but 
little  the  cause  of  human  happiness  ;  and  to  attack  it  separately* 
leaving  the  cause  of  it  untouched,  would  produce  commotions 
and  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  One  tenth  part  of  the  efforts 
and  money  which  are  now  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Abolition 
would,  if  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Association  and  Attractive  In- 
dustry, prove  practically  their  truth :  and  this  mighty  truth  once 
demonstrated,  the  death-knell  of  universal  slavery  would  be  sound- 
ed Qironghout  the  earth. 


WHO  ARE    THE   PEOPLE  1 

BT  JOHN  INMAN. 

Onb  might  suppose,  without  being  set  down  as  a  numscull,  that 
if  there  is  a  country  upon  earth  in  which  this  question,  Who  are 
the  people  %  ought  not  to  be  asked  in  sincerity,  and  with  a  real 
purpose  of  having  it  answered  because  an  answer  is  wanted,  that 
country  is^oYir  own. 

^*  The -people"  are.  here  so  much  and  so  deferentially  spoken 
of — p^ofessioni  of  appeal  to  them,  as  the  depositories  of  both  wis* 
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dom  and  power,  are  so  perpetual  in  the  barangaes  of  poiiticians, 
the  pages  of  pamphleteers,  and  the  leading  articles  of  political 
editors — and  devotion  to  their  service  is  so  boldly  assumed  as  the 
only  object  and  chief  merit  of  all  who  are  striving  for  public  distinc- 
tion or  recompense,  that  one  might  almost  as  well  profess  to  have 
doubts  of  the  existence  of  sunshine,  as  ignorance  of  their  exact 
character  and  locality.  Yet  the  writer  of  this  article,  perilous  as 
the  avowal  may  be  to  his  reputation  for  wisdom  or  even  for  sani- 
ty, does  not  scruple  to  make  the  avowal,  that  for  the  life  of  him 
he  cannot  pretend  to  know  who  are  "  the  people  ;"  and  although 
he  thus  confesses  his  ignorance  mainly  in  hope  of  being  enlight- 
ened by  somebody,  yet  he  ventures  to  say,  farther,  that,  as  at 
present  advised,  he  does  not  believe  there  is  a  man,  anywhere  be- 
tween the  **  Jtimping-off-Place'*  in  Maine  and  the  very  southern- 
most rock  of  Cape  Sable  in  Florida,  who  can  tell  him,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  hesitation  or  doubt  in  the  matter,  whom  he  shall 
recognise  as  **  the  people." 

Now,  strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  we  contend  that  the 
entity  of  this  '^  people'^ — ^their  specific  existence — is  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  so  questionable,  or  so  difficult  to  define.  In  Russia, 
for  example,  it  is  easy  enough  to  say  who  the  people  are  ;  the 
term  is  comprehensive,  and  includes  all  the  millions  of  that  over- 
grown empire  except  the  Czar  and  his  ministers ;  these  last  being 
excepted  from  the  physical  necessity  of  the  case,  because  the 
Czar,  absolute  as  he  is,  can  neither  see  all,  hear  all,  do  all,  nor  com- 
mand all,  that  is  to  be  seen,  heard,  done,  and  commanded  within  his 
extensive  dominions.  If  it  were  otherwise — if  his  absolutism  of 
will  were  not  practically  and  very  essentially  curtailed  by  his 
non-absolutism  of  capacity,  or  rather  of  capability,  the  ministers 
themselves  would  be  of  ^^the  people,"  and  their  august  master 
would  stand  alone  in  his  contradistinction  to  the  vast  swarm  of 
mankind  who  think  proper  to  take  his  will — or  what  purports  to 
be  his— for  their  system  of  government.  But  the  case  being  as  it 
is — ^the  ministers  of  the  Czar — by  which  term  we  mean  to  desig- 
nate all  who  wield  any  authority  in  his  name,  from  Count  Nessel- 
rode  down  to  the  pettiest  commandant  of  a  Tartar  village — being 
thus  clothed,  ex  necesiitate  ret,  with  a  portion,  be  the  same  more  or 
less,  of  his  absolutism,  they  partake  also  of  his  exceptive  quality, 
and  belong  not  to  the  ranks  of  '^  the  people."  In  this  case  the 
matter  is  plain  enough,  and  we  can  be  at  no  hits  to  know  who 
are  "  the  people'*  in  Russia. 

In  Great  Britain,  *Hhe  people"  are  those  who  pay  taxes,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  without  exercising  any  share  of  the  power  by 
which  the  country  is  governed.    This  definition,  on  the  face  pf  it, 
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and  at  first  blush,  seems  specific  enough — intelligible  enough. 
But  on  looking  more  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find-^so  artificial 
fuid  complicated  is  the  English  system  of  polity— «o  many  fea* 
tures  are  there  in  which  a  name  exists  without  a  thing  of  which  it 
is,  or  should  be,  the  representative — and  again,  so  many  things 
exist,  and  possess  no  small  potency,  without  being  recograised 
under  any  specific  name) — that  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  tell  who  do 
or  do  not  exercise  any  share  of  power,  as  it  is  in  this  country  to 
say  who  are  "  the  people."  The  nobility,  it  is  clear  enough,  have 
by  theory  a  certain  quantum  of  power ;  and  if  fact  were  in  agree- 
ment with  theory,  the  portion  enjoyed  or  wielded  by  them  would 
be  so  nicely  adjusted  in  balance  against  that  of  the  crown  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  commons  on  the  other,  that  they  might 
fairly  be  considered  an  integral  portion  of  the  people.  But  in  fact, 
the  power  of  the  erown,  in  these  modern  days,  is  a  nullity ;  and 
the  share  that  it  once  enjoyed  is  now  vested  somewhere  else 
One  of  the  equalizing  or  balancing  elements  is  gone.  But  where  % 
That  is  the  question. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  it,  undoubtedly,  has  lapsed  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobility;  not,  however,  as  nobility,  but  as  the 
great  landholders  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  wield  it,  not  in  their 
own  house  of  parliament,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  no- 
bility, all  the  power  they  have  is  that  of  legislation  in  the  uppev 
house, — and  this  they  had  in  the  times  of  the  most  vigorous  sove- 
reigns^—of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth.  Then,  as  now,  they 
could  at  any  time  defeat  any  action  of  the  other  house,  if  they 
thought  proper  to  incur  the  odium  and  the  hazards ;  that  odium 
and  those  hazards  being  less  then  than  they  are  now,  because  the 
physical  power  of  the  masses  was  less  available,  less  easily  and 
readily  to  be  brought  out  in  united  action.  But,  to  counterbalance 
this  disadvantage  in  modem  times,  the  power  of  the  roya!  veto^ 
which,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  English  history,  was  promptly  enough 
exercised,  or  would  be  when  occasion  might  require,  has  now 
fallen  into  desuetude — is  in  fact  gone.  On  the  other  hand  again, 
the  crown  has  gained  something  in  the  more  frequent  exercise  of 
the  power  of  creating  new  peers,  by  which  it  might,  on  an  emer- 
gency, in  fact  control  the  legislative  action  of  the  upper  house  by 
a  wholesale  and  vigorous  act  of  "  pitchforking ;"  but  this  it  would 
hardly  venture  to  do  when  the  adverse  majority  to  be  overcome 
was  large,  and  indeed  *^  pitchforking''  for  the  sake  of  votes  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  at  all  times  so  unpopular  a  measure,  and  gives 
rise  to  so  much  clamor  and  indignation,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  on  as  an  element  of  the  royal  authority,  available  for 
folitical  purposes. 
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On  the  Whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  nohlee  of  England, 
as  such,  have  come  into  posiession  of  little,  if  any,  of  the  power 
once  vested  in  the  chief  estate,  or  person  of  the  sovereign  ;  hot 
the  case  is  widely  different  with  them  in  their  capacity  of  land- 
holders. In  this  cspacity  they  wield,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
even  since  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  a  very  considerahle, 
and,  we  suspect,  an  increasing  share  of  political  influence  — 
which  is  but  another  name  for  power.  It  is  our  opinion  that, 
taking  the  average  of  years,  the  share  they  possess  in  this 
way,  added  to  that  which  helongs  to  them  legitimately,  as  one  of 
the  three  estates,  is  something  more  than  a  fair  half  of  the  whole 
ruling  or  governing  power  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  **  pressure  from  without"  which  in  a  moment,  as  it 
were,  breaks  down  their  superiority,  -and  which  they  neither  can 
nor  dare  resist.  The  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  one  of 
these  occasions ;  we  think  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will 
be  another.  When  such  occasions  present  themselves,  the  Lords 
have  no  alternative  but  to  yield,  after  resisting  as  long  as  they 
conceive  resistance  to  be  safe.  But  the  ^  pressure  from  with- 
out*' is  generally  short-lived  in  proportion  to  its  vehemence ;  and 
the  Lords,  having  always  at  their  command  the  same  elements  of 
power  in  their  influence  over  the  rural  constituencies,  are  almost 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  regain  the  position  from  which  they  have 
been  temporarily  driven.  We  conceive  that  an  alternation  tit 
such  losings  nnd  regainings  will  continue  to  be  presented  in 
England,  until  the  whole  business  is  set  on  a  new  and  more  stable 
basis  by  -a  revolution  which  shall  not  be  moral  only. 

It  IS  clear  enough,  then,  from  what  we  have  shown,  that  the 
nobles  in  England  are  no  part  of  *'  the  people.^'  They  pay  taxes, 
undoubtedly,  and  heavy  ones  too,  both  directly  and  indirectly^ 
but  they  have  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  laying  of  taxes, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  items  in  that  governing  power,  parti- 
cipation in  which  we  have  assumed  as  not  belonging  there  to 
*^  the  people.''     Now  let  us  look  at  the  Commons. 

In  considering  these,  and  their  position,  we  must  be  careful  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  Commons  of  England,  and  the 
house  which  bears  their  name.  For  although  the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  former,  there  is  in  truth  as  much  difler- 
ence  between  them  as  between  the  client  and  his  attorney.  Mr. 
Latitat  does  the  business  of  John  Doe,  to  be  snre,  —  but  it  is  for  his 
own  profit. 

The  Commons  House  t)f  Parliament  undoubtedly  possesses  the 
remaining  share  of  the  power  theoretically  supposed  to  be  vested 
in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  but  now,  as  we  hare  seen,  divided 
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between  the  latter  two.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  sort  of  tertium  quid 
in  ministers  of  the  crown  —  to  wit,  the  power  derived  from  place, 
patronage,  preferment,  and  the  bestowal  of  honors.  But  this  ter^ 
Hum  quid  is  held  by  them  in  such  absolute  subjection  to  majori* 
ties  in  Parliament,  and  is  therefore  so  temporary  and  uncertain  in 
its  nature,  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  give  it  any  considera- 
tion in  discussing  the  actual  polity  of  England.  Time  waa  when 
a  minister  or  a  ministry  could  repose  on  the  personal  or  politic 
cal  attachment  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  reli* 
ance  retain  office  in  spite  of  Lords  and  Commons  ^  but  it  is  not 
so  now,  as  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  observe. 

The  House  of  Commons,  then,  divides  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  Lords.  But  as  it  is  not,  like  them,  a  permanent 
body,  it  id  clear  enough  that,  ultimately,  the  power  which  it 
wields  resides  in  and  belongs  to  the  source  or  sources  from 
which  it  derives  its  existence.    What  are  those  sources  1 

Now  this  is  just  the  most  difficult  question  to  answer  that  can 
be  propounded  in  relation  to  English  afiatrs,  —  except  one  other 
question,  to  wit,  how  the  nation  sustains  its  monstrous  extrava- 
gance of  debt  and  expenditure.  We  answer  it  in  part  very  rea* 
dily,  by  reference  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  Lords  as  land* 
holders.  The  rural  constituencies  are  for  the  most  part  tenants 
under  these  Lords,  either  by  lease,  at  will,  or  by  copy-hold  ^  sub- 
ject to  their  influence,  and,  in  the  main,  returning  members  to 
Parliament  at  their  dictation.  In  the  country  towns,  moreover, 
the  small  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics  are  in  like  man- 
ner under  this  influence ;  their  votes  too  may  be  set  down,  gene- 
rally speaking,  as  the  votes  of  the  Lords.  Then  there  is  the 
squirearchy  —  the  class  of  untitled  landholders.  .  Their  interest 
coincides,  principally,  with  that  of  the  Lords;  their  influence 
of  course  is  added  to  that  of  their  noble  neighbors,  —  and  so 
they  may  be  omitted  in  the  enumeration.  The  votes  of  the 
farmers,  large  and  small — (and,  by  the  way,  small  farmers  are 
much  less  common  now  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  their 
holdings  being  mostly  swallowed  up  in  the  estates  of  the  great 
land  owners)  —  generally  follow  the  direction  of  the  Duke,  the 
Earl,  or  the  Marquis ;  —  so  they  too  may  be  omitted.  Then  what 
have  we  left  1 

First  the  great  cities  —  next  the  manufacturing  districts  — 
then  the  independent  rural  constituencies  —  then  the  indepen- 
dent boroughs —  then  the  corporations,  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
— ^next  the  maritime  districts — and  lastly  the  small  infinitude  of 
individual  franchises  derived  from  old  and  out-of-the-way  cus- 
toms, such  as  the  ^^  pot-wallopers,"  the  freemen  of  Bristol,  made 
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80  by  marryiBg  Bristol  women,  under  a  grant  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, &c.  &;c. 

Now  these  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  ;  and,  small  as  the  proportion  is,  still  smaller  is  the  com- 
parative number  of  tbese  who  rote  independently  —  that  is,  who 
vote  under  the  impulse  solely  of  their  own  judgment  and  con- 
science. Take  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  for  example  ;  those  unfortunate  wretches,  the  tale  of 
whose  destitution  and  misery  is  wafted  to  us  upon  every  breeze 
that  sweeps  westerly  across  the  broad  Atlantic  ;  take  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  in  London  and  the  other  great  cities,  who 
rise  in  the  morning,  not  knowing  where  they  shall  get  the  first 
morsel  that  is  to  break  their  fast  that  day  ;  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  whose  lives  are  passed  in  contemplating  or  acting  upon 
the  horrid  alternative  between  crime,  suicide,  and  starvation ; 
take  the  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  the  kingdom  whose 
enduring  misery  has  created  a  distinct  and  vast  class  among  the 
population  of  England  under  the  fearful  designation  of  ^^  pauper  ;*' 
take  the  aggregate  of  all  these  —  the  starving  operative,  the 
wretched  London  vagrant,  the  still  more  wretched  *' pauper"  of 
the  rural  districts,  and  consider  how  few  of  them  have  votes  at 
all,  and  how  many  of  those  having  votes  regard  them  only  as  a 
property  which  they  can  dispose  of,  in  their  pressing  need,  for 
some  amount  of  coin  —  openly  and  avowedly  offering  their  suf- 
frages for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder ;  add  all  these  to  the  voters 
whom  we  have  already  shown  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  indepen- 
dence or  freedom  of  will  in  their  employment  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  we  begin  to  perceive  how  small  is  the  number  of 
Englishmen  who  really  enjoy  any  share  of  power  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  —  even  of  that  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal power,  which,  in  such  a  political  system  as  that  of  England, 
arises  from  th^3  possession  of  the  electoral  franchise. 

But  all  these  —  the  tenants  of  the  great  landholders ;  the  shop- 
keepers, who  dare  not  ofiend  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  the  starv- 
ing operatives  of  the  manufacturing  districts ;  the  indigent  popu- 
lation of  the  cities ;  all  except  the  miserable  paupers  who  drag  out 
a  wretched  and  squalid  existence  in  the  bastilles  of  the  poor-law 
Unions  —  all  these  fulfil  one  of  the  conditions  which  we  have 
adopted  as  defining  the  character  of  "  the  people  ;"  they  all  pay 
taxes  in  one  shape  or  another.  Every  morsel  of  bread  which 
they  put  into  their  mouths  contributes  to  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  government ;  the  very 
light  of  heaven  that  finds  its  way  into  their  miserable  dwellings 
is  taxed  for  the  support  of  England's  armies,  England's  navy, 
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England's  placemen,  pensioners,  and  sinecurlbts.  And  they  fulfil 
also  the  other  of  those  conditions  ;  for  they  exercise  no  share  of 
the  power  by  which  the  country  is  governed.  These,  then,  are 
in  England  ^^  the  people."  The  nobles  are  not  of  the  people ; 
neither  are  the  untitled  landholders,  nor  the  wealthy  manufactu- 
rers and  merchants,  nor  the  holders  of  the  funds,  nor  the  pro- 
fessional men,  nor  the  placemen,  nor  the  occupants  of  fat  sine- 
cures. '^  The  people"  of  England  are  the  laborers,  whether  in 
the  workshop  or  the  field,  by  whose  toil  the  nobles,  landhold- 
ers, placemen,  fund-holders,  and  sinecurists  are  enriched  ;  from 
whose  sweat,  and  bones,  and  blood,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  is 
drawn,  and  whose  endurance  of  misery  and  wrong,  so  patient,  so 
protracted,  has  become  a  spectacle  for  pitying  amazement  to  the 
world. 

How  is  it  in  France  %  Generally  very  much  as  it  Is  in  Eng- 
land, but  with  some  considerable  variations  of  detail.  The  con- 
stituency of  France  is  much  smaller  even  than  that  of  England, 
there  being  not  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  voters  among 
more  than  thirty  millions  of  subjects ;  but  the  franchise  of  these 
thousands  is  on  the  whole  real  —  they  exercise  it  under  neither 
the  dread  of  landlords,  nor  the  influence  of  rich  customers  —  so 
that  whatever  share  of  power  in  the  government  belongs  to  and 
arises  from  the  possession  of  a  vote,  and  the  free  use  of  it,  that 
share  may  clearly  enough  be  held  to  reside  in  the  hands  of  the 
three  hundred  thousand.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  all  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  or  of 
the  government  and  the  legislature.  A  very  large  share  indeed 
is  possessed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  —  (the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
by  the  way,  may  be  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a  nonentity 
—  a  body  without  a  soul,  and  capable  of  doing  little  against 
either  the  crown  or  the  lower  house)  —  and  perhaps  a  still  larger 
by  the  press.  A  very  considerable  portion  also  falls  to  the  share 
of  the  Parisian  mob ;  some  to  the  mobs  of  other  cities ;  and  not  a 
little  to  any  individual  scoundrel  who  thinks  proper  to  amuse  him- 
self with  a  shot  at  the  king,  after  the  fashion  of  Fieschi  or  Alibaud. 
Now  these  may  seem  strange  propositions  to  such  as  have  ta- 
ken notice  that  in  speaking  of  England  no  allusion  has  been  made 
either  to  mobs  or  to  the  press.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  propo- 
sitions can  be  made  good,  and  that  the  distinction  taken  between 
England  and  France,  on  the  score  of  mobs  and  newspapers,  is 
perfectly  valid. 

The  fact  is  not  overlooked,  that  an  immense  control  of  public 
opinion  is  ascribed  to  and  assumed  by  the  English  press ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  ascription  and  the  assumption  are  entirely  falla- 
cious—quite as  much  so  as  the  general  opinion  that  the  English 
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press  is'conducted  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  talent.  We 
maintain  that  the  newspapers  in  England  are  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent  the  organs  or  exponents,  bat  by  no  means  either  the 
guides  or  the  creators,  of  public  opinion.  By  their  immense  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  the  rast  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
them,  and  the  extremely  minute  division  of  labor  resorted  to  in 
their  production,  they  surpass  all  the  other  newspapers  in  the 
world  in  furnishing  the  public  with  materials,  true  or  false,  upon 
which  and  with  which  to  form  opinions ;  but  there  is  an  indepen- 
dence of  judgment  about  most  Englishmen — an  opinionativeness 
we  may  call  it,  which  leads  individuals  to  the  formation  of  judg- 
ments for  themselves,  and  even  looks  with  a  sort  of  disdain  upon 
the  idea  of  being  guided  in  thought  by  another.  We  have  had 
abundant  proof  of  this  in  a  recent  and  very  striking  instance.  But 
a  few  weeks  since,  the  whole  press  of  England,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  came  to  us  freighted,  surcharged,  with  hostile  denun- 
ciations of  our  own  country,  and  with  intimations  little  short  of 
positive  averment,  that  there  must  be  war ;  yet  all  the  private 
letters  written  from  England  to  America,  by  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen, by  merchants  and  bankers  to  their  correspondents,  by 
gentlemen  of  leisure  to  their  friends  or  relations,  in  short,  by  all 
sorts  of  people,  were  equally  positive  in  their  averments  that  the 
English  press  did  not  in  this  matter  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  people,  and  that  there  would  be  no  war.  The  letter- 
writers  told  the  truth,  and  the  public  scribes  were  baffled  in  their 
endeavor  to  guide  public  opinion  and  feeling  to  war.  They  were 
wrong  even  in  their  supposition  of  what  the  public  opinion  was  on 
the  subject ;  but  this  is  a  matter  in  which  they  are  not  often  wrong. 

Another  proof  of  the  little  influence  wielded  over  the  public 
mind  by  the  English  press,  is  aflbrded  in  the  long  exile  of  the 
Tories  from  power.  For  ten  years  the  strength  of  that  press  was 
banded  against  the  Melbourne  ministry ;  the  ablest  jouri^ls,  and 
those  having  the  largest  circulation,  were  for  ten  years  exerting 
their  utmost  power  against  it ;  but  the  Melbourne  ministry  de- 
stroyed itself  at  last ;  and  but  for  its  own  want  of  firmness,  of  sin- 
cerity and  consistency,  it  would  have  continued  in  power  for  ten 
years  more,  despite  all  that  the  Times,  the  Herald,  the  John  Bui), 
the  Courier,  the  Post,  the  Argus,  the  Britannia,  the  Spectator, 
and  the  whole  host  of  tory  and  radical  journals  could  have  done 
for  its  overthrow. 

We  have  not  room  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  or  we  could  give 
all  the  reasons  which  unite  in  accounting  for  the  fact-^not  the 
least  among  which  is  the  unknown  and  irresponsible  character  of 
the  writers  for  the  English  press, — ^but  our  present  business  is 
with  France,  not  England. 
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The  French  press,  and  especially  the  Parisian,. nnlill^  that  of 
England,  does  exert  an  immense  influence  oyer  the  French  peo- 
ple. Partly  because  it  is  conducted  with  very  great  talent — far 
greater  than  the  English — partly  because  its  conductors  are 
known,  and  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  high  character  and  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  and  more  than  all,  perhaps,  because  the 
French  people  are  of  a  nature  to  be  led  by  newspapers.  In  France, 
therefore,  the  press  actually  constitutes  an  estate — and  a  very  po- 
tent one.  But  this  point  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  for  we  have  all 
seen  with  what  desperate  energy  the  opposition  press  has  been 
for  years  contending  against  the  government,  and  how  very  little 
the  government  has  had  to  boast  of  in  the  struggle.  We  all  know, 
too,  how  distinctly  the  dynasty  of  the  elder  Bourbon  branch  was 
overthrown  by  the  press  in  1830. 

The  National  Guard  is  another  part  of  the  state  in  France,  ex- 
ercising, indirectly,  a  share  of  power  in  the  government.  And 
there  are  other  elements  which  might  be  named,  besides  the  con- 
stituencies proper.  But  the  mobs  and  the  regicides  constitute  a 
feature  so  singular,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  their  influence. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  a  strange  proposition,  that  in  con- 
sidering the  polity  of  a  kingdom,  notice  must  be  taken  of  an 
emttUe^  or  a  single  ruffian  who  can  muster  coin  enough  to  buy  a 
charge  of  powder  and  a  bullet.     But  in  France  ementes  and  shoot- 
ers at  the  king  have  been  so  frequent  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  exceptional  individualities.  They  form  a  class — ^they 
have  actually  created  a  contingency  that  must  be  taken  into  the 
account.    And  this  not  so  much  for  what  they  have  done  or  can 
do,  but  for  the  necessity  of  doing  which  they  impose  npon  the 
government.     George  the  Third  was  shot  at  once  in  England  $ 
and  so  was  Queen  Victoria.     But  these  events  were  so  remarka- 
ble, so  uncommon,  so  little  to  be  looked  for,  that  they  gave  occa- 
sion for  no  distinctive  line  of  policy.  The  shooters  were  brought 
to  trial  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  in  each  case  the  crime 
was  ascribed,  truly  perhaps,  but  at  all  events  very  sagaciously  and 
wisely,  to  insanity.     In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  attempts  of 
Fieschi,  of  Alibaud,  of  Meunier,  and  the  rest,  by  their  repetition, 
by  their  attendant  circumstances,  by  the  strong  presumption  that 
they  formed  parts  of  a  continuing  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  and  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  by  the  solemn  and  import- 
ant character  given  to  them  in  the  mode  of  trial  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  criminals,  have  created  an  eventuality  for  which  the 
government  is  forced  to  provide ;  a  circle  of  necessity  in  which 
the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  are  compelled  to  move.     Thus 
the  act  of  a  single  individual,  reckless  of  his  own  life,  has  come 
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to  be  cotfsidei^ed  as  establiflhing  an  obligation  of  the  state,  and 
the  monarch  on  his  throne  has  been  constrained  in  his  agency  by 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 

The  «ame  course  of  observation  applies  to  the  mob  gatherings 
of  Paris ;  but  this  article  is  already  too  long,  and  we  must  hasten 
to  its  conclusion. 

The  result  is,  that  in  determining  who.  are  '*  the  people"  of 
France,  we  have,  as  in  England,  a  deduction  to  make  from  the 
tax-paying  population ;  a  deduction,  however,  not  so  large,  and 
compounded  of  very  difierent  elements.  We  have  the  three  hun* 
dred  thousand  electors,  the  National  Guard,  the  press,  the  depu- 
ties, the  troops  of  the  line,  the  turbulent  and  inflammable  elements 
of  which  emeutes  are  composed,  and  every  desperate  fellow  who 
can  be  induced  by  liquor,  or  money,  or  mere  love  of  excitement, 
to  pull  a  trigger  with  the  king  for  his  mark  ;  and  all  the  rest  are 
*^  the  people."  The  peaceable  bourgeoisie,  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
the  laborers  of  every  description  and  name,  the  rentiers  who  live 
quietly  on  the  incomes  of  their  estates,  the  manufacturers,  those 
engaged  in  commerce  and  the  press,  are  in  France  ^'  the  people.'* 

We  have  selected  these  three  from  among  all  the  European 
states,  France,  England,  and  Russia,  because  they  represent,  with 
some  modifications,  all  the  rest.  Austria  and  her  dependencies, 
Prussia  and  most  of  the  German  states,  may  be  classed  with  Rus- 
sia; Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Portugal,  with  England; 
and  Spain,  in  her  present  anomalous  condition,  belongs,  if  any- 
where, to  the  same  category  with  France. 

And  now  we  think  it  may  be  seen  where  the  difficulty  lies  of 
characterizing  or  classing  '^  the  people"  of  the  United  States — that 
is,  if  we  are  bound  to  look  at  things  in  the  same  light  here,  and 
employ  terms  in  the  same  sense,  as  in  the  countries  we  have  been 
examining.  Of  such  elements  as  constitute  the  class  of  "  the 
people"  in  France,  England,  Russia,  and  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  none  in  the  United  States.  The  broad  distinction  exist- 
ing there  between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  has  in  this 
republic  no  existence.  We  have  no  class,  unless  indeed  it  be  the 
slave  population  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  who  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  the  state  without  enjoying  any  share  of  its  power. 
And  the  conclusion  we  arrive  at  is,  either  that  all — ^presidents, 
governors,  senators,  and  representatives  in  Congress,  legislators 
of  the  States,  and  their  constituents — the  whole  collectively,  and 
no  separate  part  or  party  exclusively,  whether  a  majority  or  a 
minority — all,  alike  and  with  equal  individual  right  on  the  part  of 
each  to  participate  in  the  designation — ^all  are  *'Thb  Psopls,"  or 
there  are  no  '*  people"  among  us. 

Vol.  X.,  No.  XLVI.- 
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THE  STARS  THAT  HAVE  SET  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

No.  II.  —  SiE  Waltee  Scott. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  *^  Author  of  Waverley"  looked  on  all 
things  through  a  romantic  medium  ;  the  splendid  plantations  and 
finely  laid-out  enclosures  of  Abbotsford  were  created  out  of  a 
peat-bog ;  and  the  house  itself,  at  once  convenient  and  pictur- 
esque, was  pronounced  by  a  Frenchman  to  be  a  romance  in  stone 
and  lime.     This  is  true  also  of  his  romances.     The  Jail  of  Edin- 
burgh has  inspired  a  story  which  will  last  as  long  as  Arthur's 
•eat ;  from  the  dry-as-dust  materials  of  vague  tradition,  he  has 
raised  the  magnificent  edifice  of  ^'  Ivanhoe ;"  from  the  wild  acts 
and  fanatic  sayings  of  the  Cameronians,  he  has  made  a  story  of 
lasting  interest ;  and  out  of  a  blacksmith,  laboring  in  the  sweat 
of  his  forge,  he  has  created  a  hero,  both  in  mhid  and  courage, 
and  left  him  a  laborer  in  fire  still.     To  do  all  this  —  and  this  is 
but  a  tithe  of  what  he  did  — required  imagination,  sensibility, 
knowledge  of  character,  an  eye  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  a  heart 
for  all  that  is  heroic,  added  to  powers  of  combination  and  descrip- 
tion, such  as  none  but  a  poet  of  a  high  order  ever  possessed. 
He  found  the  prose  fiction  of  his  country  deformed  by  many 
strange  inventions,  inoculated  with  much  false  sentiment,  over- 
whelmed with  idly  minute  descriptions,  and  the  voice  of  nature 
nearly  lost  in  that  of  afl^ectation  ;  he  reformed  and  restored  it  in 
far  more  than  its  original   beauty.    He  re-inspired  whatever  his 
own  heart  pronounced  good  in  the  narratives  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,  and  he  added  a  breadth  and  variety  of  cha- 
racter, a  dramatic  life  and  vigor,  and  a  poetic  richness  and  eleva- 
tion, which  have  rendered  our  best  prose  romances  more  than  a 
match,  in  general  interest,  to  our   best  poems.     Lord   Byron 
poured  out  poem  after  poem  ;  Scott  poured  out  romance  after 
romance ;  the  poetry  of  the  one,  and  the  prose  of  the  other,  be- 
came so  popular  that  no  other  works  were  regarded,  and  the  ques- 
tion was,  which  of  the  two  was  the  greater.    Without  attempting  to 
decide  this,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  as  Byron  had  formerly  tri- 
umphed over  Scott  in  song,  Byron  was  certainly  triumphed  over  in 
hia  turn  by  Scott  in  prose  ;  and  yet  not  one  word  of  vexation  or 
envy  was  uttered  by  either  of  those  illustrious  spirits  5  on  the 
contrary,  they  spoke  and  wrote  of  one  another  with  respect  and 
afiTection. 

Walter  Scott  is,  by  a  proud  and  unquestioned  distinction,  the 
poet  of  the  most  poetical  times  that  England  or  any  other  country 
ever  knew.    Most  ef  the  leading  poets  of  our  day  have  been  in- 
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spired  with  the  present  —  Sir  Walter  Seott  w«s  inspired  with  the 
past.  To  him,  as  a  poet,  the  worid  before  his  eyes  was  encum- 
bered with  matters  too  mean  for  his  muse ;  she  scorned  commu- 
nion with  the  tim«8,  out  of  which  the  soul  of  chivalry  had 
been  crushed,  —  from  which  picturesque  splendor  had  departed, 
and  in  which  there  was  no  pomp  and  antique  revelry.  She  looked 
on  the  world  around,  observes  Allan  Cunningham  in  his  Memoirs, 
and  seeing  it  filled  with  steam«>enginetf,  0pkining*jennies,  and  men 
laying  down  rail-roads,  or  teaching  water  to  run  within  walls  of 
hewn  stone,  and  other  mechanical  and  rule-of-three  sort  of  things, 
glanced  back  on  other  days,  where  she  saw  so  much  accord- 
ing to  her  own  taste  and  spirit,  that  she  strung  her  harp,  and  sang 
of  the  princes  of  the  Stuart  line,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  north- 
em  chivalry,  with  all  their  combats  in  the  lists,  their  meetings  on 
the  battle-field,  their  masking  and  their  minstrelsy.  In  other 
words,  the  school  in  which  he  formed  and  prepared  himself  was 
that  of  the  old  metrical  romances  ;  and  born  and  educated  as  he 
was  among  scenes  of  feudal  warfare  and  romantic  song,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  a  people  who  cherished  the  memory  of  gallant  deeds 
and  the  names  of  those  who  achieved  them,  his  song  could  not 
well  be  otherwise.  The  very  spirit  of  chivalry  reigns  and  revels 
in  his  gay,  graceful,  romantic,  and  inspired  pages.  His  readers 
are  rapt,  as  in  a  dream,  from  all  the  dull  and  debasing  realities 
of  this  ^^  ignorant  present"  —  all  the  vulgar  gentilities  and  barba- 
rous refinements  of  this  enlightened  age,  this  ^'  Fools'  Paradise"  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  millennium  of  law,  liberty,  and  legiti- 
mate governments,  this  drab-colored  era  of  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
common-places,  and  transported  to  a  plumed  and  turreted  period, 
when  castles  occupied  the  place  of  cotton-mills ;  when  tilts  and 
tournaments  were  held  in  more  esteem  than  contested  elec- 
tions ;  when  men  were  ranked  as  such  on  proof,  not  on  suffer^ 
ance ;  when  might  was  right,  openly,  not  covertly ;  when  law 
was  a  tool  and  a  scourge  in  the  hands  of  power  alone,  not  of 
cunning  and  chicanery ;  when  cant  and  hypocrisy  were  not  lords  of 
the  ascendant,  and,  above  all,  a  period  when  ladies'  eyes  ^'  held 
sovereign  sway  and  mastery  :"  in  short,  a  period  when  life  was 
a  brilliant  pageant,  not  a  dull  promenade. 

Until  the  appearance  of  ''  Childe  Harold,"  Scott  was  without 
comparison  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  day.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  owed  this  more  to  a  happy  and  novel  choice  of 
subject,  and  the  skill  and  tact  by  which  he  made  the  utmost 
of  the  knowledge  and  materials  that  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  than  to  any  rare  or  surpassing  splendor  of  poetical  genius. 
That  he  is  a  great  poet  there  can    be  no  question:   but  ease. 
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animatioD,  and  facility,  a  gay  and  gracefol  freedom,  and  an  war 
mailed  Aow  of  animal  spirits,  are  his  chaTaeteristies,  rather  than 
power,  eleyation,  or  originality.  The  high  degree  of  romantic 
interest,  too,  which  he  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his  stories^ 
and  the  clear  and  Tirid  manner  in  which  he  has  related  them, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  extraordinary  success  which  his 
works  at  first  met  with.  In  fact,  they  were  read  more  as  roman- 
ces than  as  poems ;  and  the  number  of  readers  they  found  was 
greater  in  proportion,  it  is  probable  that  if  they  had  been  writ- 
ten in  prose,  with  the  same  attention  to  the  excitement  of  what 
is  here  called  interest,  they  would  have  been  still  more  success^ 
fnl;  as  the  prose  tales  which  he  composed  soon  after  Byron 
drove  him  to  raise  his  banner  on  another  field,  where  he  gained 
honor  and  glory  such  as  no  one  save  Cerrantes  can  rival,  have 
indeed  since  proved.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  within  the  brief 
space  of  twelve  months,  the  legitimate  reputation  arising  to  him 
from  his  avowed  works  as  a  poet,  was  almost  entirely  eclipsed 
by  that  which  was  actually  forced  upon  him  as  the  supposed 
writer  of  those  anonymous  novels,  which  he  is  said  to  have  at 
first  distinctly  and  unequivocally  disavowed.  He  had  already 
become  such  a  universal  favorite  with  the  literary  world,  that 
they  were  determined  he  should  enjoy  the  reputation  of  those 
unrivalled  works,  whether  he  willed  it  or  no.  In  fact,  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  any  one  but  himself  could  be  the  author  of  them ; 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  their  being  precisely  congenial  with  aU  his 
known  studies  and  acquirements,  who  could  be  found  willing  to 
forego  such  a  brilliant  reputation  as  they  conferred,  but  one 
who,  like  him,  had  already  reached  the  very  highest  point  of  lite- 
rary fame  as  a  poet  1  It  was  no  objection  to  the  probability  of 
his  being  the  author  to  ask,  why  did  he  not  avow  them  1  —  be- 
cause he  did,  in  point  of  fact,  enjoy  the  reputation  they  confer- 
red as  fully  as  if  be  had  avowed  them ;  and  there  wire  a  stimulus, 
a  piquancy  added  to  this  reputation,  by  the  mystery  and  conceal- 
ment that  attached  to  it. 

The  peculiar  attractions  of  Scott's  poetry  arise  from  the  vivid 
and  picturesque  manner  in  which  he  presents  to  the  reader 
whole  scenes,  or  particular  objects,  and  the  rare  skill  with  which 
he  as  it  were  compels  us  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  events 
and  characters  which  are  the  objects  and  actors  in  his  narratives. 
At  the  commencement  of  each  tale,  the  persons  who  are  to 
figure  throughout  it  start  up  before  us  as  objects  of  almost  actual 
sightj  and  with  all  the  claims  upon  our  curiosity  which  are  given 
to  them  by  novelty  of  situation,  habits,  and  modes  of  feeling : 
and  yet  they  are  capable  of  exciting  all  the  sympathy  we  are 
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susceptible  of  feeling  towards  the  real  beings  of  flesh  and  blood 
who  are  about  us :  such  is  the  natural  and  skilful  manner  in 
which  the  poet  develops  the  motives  and  passions  by  which  they 
are  actuated.  Our  earliest  and  most  delightful  associations  are 
called  upon  to  assist  in  creating  an  interest  towards  beings  of 
our  own  nature,  who  we  feel  might  have  existed ;  and  who  are 
placed  in  situations  and  circumstances  in  the  highest  degree 
strange  and  romantic,  and  yet  which  we  know  actually  did  exist 
in  times  not  long  past ;  and  which  times  bave  acquired  an  air  of 
remoteness  and  antiquity,  more  from  their  dissimilarity  to  our 
own,  than  from  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  they  have 
changed  and  passed  away.  There  is  a  still  more  intense  interest 
given  to  his  narratives,  and  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  this  influ- 
ence with  a  still  more  full  and  entire  satisfaction,  from  being 
assured,  as  we  are,  that  his  extensive  knowledge  on  antiquarian 
subjects,  and  his  admirable  skill  in  the  use  and  arrangement  of 
his  materials,  have  enabled  him  to  place  before  us  nothing  less 
than  real  and  authentic  pictures  and  transcripts  of  whatever  he 
professes  to  represent ;  so  that  his  tales  of  chivalry  may  be  read 
almost  with  the  same  feelings  as  if  they  had*  in  fact,  been  written 
during  the  times,  and  on  the  very  occasions,  of  which  they  speak* 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  addition  to  their  immediate 
attraction  ;  and  it  may  probably  hereafter  be  considered  as  their 
most  striking  and  valuable  quality,  and  that  in  virtue  of  which 
they  will  live,  and  will  deserve  to  live. 

Although  in  external  elegance  and  precision  of  outline  tho 
poems  of  Scott  resemble  works  of  art,  they  have  nevertheless 
less  of  the  repose  of  sculpture  about  them  than  any  characters  in 
modern  song.  No  one  since  the  days  of  Homer  has  sung  with 
such  on  impetuous  and  burning  breath  the  muster,  the  march, 
the  onset,  and  all  the  fiery  vicissitudes  of  battle.  In  his  ^*  Pibroch" 
he  has  given  the  very  pith  and  essence  of  the  Highland  charac- 
ter, ae  well  as  a  brilliant  picture  of  manners;  and  we  cannot  bet- 
ter show  his  large  genius  in  small  compass  than  by  quoting  that 
extraordinary  song: 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

SummoQ  Clan  ConuiL 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  I 
Come  in  your  war-array, 

Gentles  and  Commons. 
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Leave  the  deer,  leare  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  aad  barges ; 
Come  with  yottr  fighting  gear, 

Broad-swords  and  targes. 
Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterrM, 

The  bride  at  the  altar. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded : 
Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and  faster ; 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 

This  song  is  characteristic  of  all  Scott's  poetry  ;  action,  action, 
action  is  its  fault  as  well  as  its  excellence.  Other  hards  have  in- 
dulged their  heroes  and  heroines  with  pastoral  retirements  and 
bowers  of  bliss  j  and  even  the  devils  of  Walton  enjoy  at  times  a 
sort  of  uneasy  repose.  Scott  alone  keeps  them  up  and  doing, 
till  action  becomes  almost  fatiguing,  and  the  reader  longs  for 
pleasant  places  where  he  can  sit  and  ruminate  on  the  perils  he 
has  passed,  or  has  yet  to  encounter. 

Undoubtedly,  if  to  entertain  and  please  by  liveliness  of  narra- 
tive, variety  of  incident  and  description,  and  novelty  and  interest 
of  fable ;  if  to  give  animation  and  elasticity  to  the  fancy,  and 
sprightliness  and  vivacity  to  the  animal  spirits,  by  the  perpetual 
exercise  of  them  among  an  endless  succession  of  pleasant  thoughts 
and  images ;  if  to  give  a  healthful  stir  and  motion  to  the  feelings 
which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  human  heart,  by  calling  on  and 
compelling  them  to  sympathize  with  and  take  part  in  the  natural 
development  of  character  and  passion ;  if  this  be  to  fulfil  the  sole 
or  chief  ends  of  poetry,  (as  some  critics  would  persuade  as,)  then 
Walter  Scott  is  the  first  of  poets;  for  no  one  compasses  those 
ends  so  directly  and  so  efl^ectually  as  he  does ;  and  this  without 
producing  any  counterbalancing  mischief  in  the  way  of  over-re* 
fined  or  morbid  excitement.  But  these  are  not  the  loftiest  ends 
to  which  poetry  may  aspire  and  attain.  It  may  purify  and  ele* 
vate  those  spirits  which  the  existing  institutions  of  society  have 
polluted  and  debased.  It  may  close  and  heal  those  wounds  which 
the  canker  of  disappointment  eats  into  the  heart,  when  the  visions 
of  youthful  hope  melt  away  like  a  mist  before  the  realities  of 
after  life.    It  may  be  made  to  beam  forth  a  light  npon  all  the 
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prospect  about  us,  which  shall  beautify  the  path  we  tread  in,  east 
ft  glory  on  the  distance,  and  even  change  the  clouds  that  hang 
over  it  into  images  of  loreliness,  and*  the  shadows  that  rest  upon 
it  into  prophetic  types  of  the  goodness  that  is  to  come.  Poetry, 
in  its  highest  and  noblest  shape,  may  do  all  these  things,  and  a 
thousand  more.  And,  in  fact,  in  minds  which  are  susceptible  of 
its  power,  it  does  them.  It  is  to  them « the  true  philosopher's 
stone,  which  converts  every  thing  it  touches  into  gold;  the  only 
elixir  vitee,  which  endows  the  spirit  of  its  possessor  with  perpet- 
ual health  and  youth.  These  qualities  the  poetry  of  Walter 
Scott  does  not  possess  ;  but  it  possesses  others  that  are  rare  and 
valuable  in  the  next  degree.  If  it  cannot  cure  the  ills  of  human- 
ity, it  can  at  least  lull  us  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  make 
us  dream  that  we  have  no  share  in  them.  If  it  cannot  dry  up 
the  springs  of  sorrow,  it  can  at  least  brighten  the  streams  that 
flow  from  them.  If  it  cannot  clothe  the  beauties  of  the  external 
world  in  a  mantle  of  imaginative  glory,  it  can  at  least  bring  them 
before  us  at  all  times  in  all  their  actual  freshness  and  variety, 
and  teach  us  to  feel  their  power.  If  it  cannot  lift  our  mental 
aspirations  to  a  level  with  those  moral  attributes  of  our  nature 
from  which  they  spring,  and  to  which  they  tend,  it  at  least  in- 
creases their  desire  to  rise,  and  gives  a  vigor  and  elasticity  to 
that  power  which  enables  them  to  do  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  writer,  except  Shakspeare,  from 
whose  works  we  receive  so  much  unmixed  pleasure  as  from  those 
of  Walter  Scott.  Were  we  to  descant  on  the  kindred  nature  of 
their  genius,  we  would  say,  that  Shakspeare  and  Scott  are  two  of 
our  chief  benefactors ;  they  have  each  diffused  happiness  and 
delight  among  ten  thousand  thousand  firesides.  They  are  always 
fresh,  and  ever  new ;  and  we  welcome  them  in  the  twentieth  and 
hundredth  reading  as  we  welcome  the  summer  sun  which  brings 
the  same  light  and  warmth  to  our  old  age  as  it  did  to  our  youth. 
They  have  each  peopled  our  fancies  and  memories  with  creatures 
more  bright  and  natural  than  any  other  workers  in  ^'  the  art  un* 
teachable,  untaught ;"  and  amid  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  science,  viz.,  flowered  muslin,  damask  silk,  and  tenpenny  nails 
manufactured  by  strength  of  steam ;  statues  hewn  by  machinery  ; 
ships  impelled  against  wind  and  tide  by  fire ;  men  walking  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  women  flying  in  the  air  ;  the  inventions  of 
Shakspeare  and  Scott  are  still  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  de- 
lightful— ^we  had  almost  said,  the  most  useful.  Watt,  Arkwright, 
Fulton,  Bennie,  Telford,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  scientific  bene- 
factors, to  whom  be  all  honor,  have  smoothed  oar  roads,  short- 
ened our  journeysy  brought  distant  lands  to  our  door,  clothed  us 
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in  parple  and  senrkt  and  fine-twined  linen,  at  little  cost ;  in  short, 
ha^e  indulged  na  with  the  grosser  realities  of  existence  to  OTer^ 
floinng;  bat  it  reqaires  minds  of  a  higher  order  to  pamper 
and  feed  the  imagination ;  for  this  Shakspeare  and  Scott  had  to 
make  and  to  create ;  and  as  creators  and  makers,  they  are  entitled 
to  rank  aboTO  all  the  mere  discoverers  that  have  floariikhed  be* 
tween  the  days  of  Jasop  and  John  Ross. 

In  command  of  human  character  the  magicians  of  the  North  and 
South  have  a  strong  resemblance.  They  were  both  great  imita- 
tors, but  not  copyists.  They  ransacked  written  history  and  oral 
legend  for  plots,  for  incidents,  for  sayings,  and  for  hints.  They 
breathed  life  and  feeling  into  the  dead,  and  recalled  the  heroes, 
the  aages,  the  wits,  and  the  beauties  of  their  native  lands  into 
existence,  and  shed  such  a  charm  over  every  scene,  and  gave  such 
life  to  all,  that  the  longest  night  seems  short  in  their  company. 
Their  chief,  nay,  their  humblest  characters,  are  to  us  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood-— of  sentiment  and  of  soul ;  we  cannot  regard  them 
as  unembodied  and  unsubstantial ;  yet,  in  our  mind  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  characters  produced  by  Scott  and  Shak- 
speare. We  speak  but  of  our  own  sensations.  The  characters  of  the 
former  seem  so  real  that  we  number  them  among  our  acquaint- 
ance. On  the  banks  of  the  Liddel  we  look  for  Andrew  Dinmont ; 
as  we  pass  through  Glasgow,  we  peep  into  the  Salt  Market,  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  Bailie  Jarvie ;  and  when  we  visit  Aberdeen, 
we  expect  to  meet  with  Dugald  Dalgetty  by  the  way.  The  char- 
acters of  the  latter  seldom  awaken  such  lively  expectations.  And 
why  1  They  are  more  poetical ;  they  are  purified  more  from  the 
realities  of  life,  and  arise  above  ordinary  sympathies.  The  drama, 
or  at  least  poetry,  requires  this:  prose  is  of  a  lower  order,  and 
Scott  moulded  his  characters  accordingly.  We  never  think  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  Shakspeare  but  as  creatures  raised  by 
imagination,  from  slender  material  furnished  by  nature ;  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  beings  so  fair  and  so  blameless  as  Imogen 
and  Juliet  could  have  existed,  but  we  have  seen  something  like 
Julia  Mannering  and  Diana  Vernon,  and  we  imagine  Sir  Walter 
saw  the  rest. 

Though  we  perceive  this  difference  between  the  creations  of 
Shakspeare  and  Scott,  we  have  no  wish  to  say,  that  because  the 
latter  refused  to  go  to  work  like  the  former,  he  committed  an  er- 
ror ;  on  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  as  a  great  excellence.  We 
once  heard  Coleridge  assert,  that  while  Shakspeare  drew  all  his 
characters  from  man  in  his  unsophisticated  nature,  Scott  was 
content  to  manufacture  his  from  the  callings  and  pursuits  of  life. 
This  we  thought  then,  and  think  stiUy  waa  unjust.    Not  that  the 
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remark  is  without  truth,  but  our  language  and  sentiments  are 
colored  by  our  condition :  a  soldier  is  distinguished  not  only  by 
his  look,  but  by  his  language,  from  if  l^iwyer ;  the  manners  of  a 
rustic  are  not  those  of  a  courtier ;  we  need  not  multiply  instan- 
ces ;  it  is  enough  that  the  characters  of  the  great  novelist  are 
natural  and  unborrowed 

The  taste  of  Scott  was  that  of  his  times ;  the  taste  of  Shak- 
•peare  was  that  of  his  times  also :  they  both  wrote  for  the  world  j 
they  walked  the  way  they  found  the  world  walking ;  they  made 
no  attempt  to  form  new  schools,  and  yet  they  are  founders  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  They  both  loved  home  subjects,  and 
delighted  in  working  up  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  or  of 
history  in  a  spirit  and  shape  at  once  natural  and  rational.  It  was 
the  fault  of  Shakspeare's  age  to  overrate  rank  and  high  descent, 
and  to  regard  all  as  "  base,  common,  and  popular"  beneath  the 
condition  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  the  glory  of  Scott's  day  to 
honor  man  as  God  made  him  ;  to  think,  with  Burns,  '^  A  man's  a 
man  for  a'  that,"  and  to  look  with  respect  and  affection  on  the 
humble  children  of  the  bottage.  To  this  difference  we  owe  the 
pie-coated  fools  and  heroes  of  Eastcheap,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  the  bold  yeomen  of  England,  in  th#  Southern  poet ;  and  the 
presence  of  the  Dinmonts,  the  Headriggs,  and  the  Ochiltrees,  in 
the  novels  of  the  bard  of  the  North.  Both  poets  were  men  of 
large  souls  and  wide  sympathy ;  but  were  we  to  account  for  this 
difference  by  jinpposing  that  Scott  had  more  of  these  qualities 
than  Shakspeare,  we  should  say  more  than  we  feel ;  yet  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  the  great  dramatist  has  failed  to  give  a  faithful 
picture  of  social  English  life  as  it  was  in  his  day ;  he  was  more 
of  a  courtier,  we  fear,  than  Scott,  and  though  a  striker  of  deer 
himself,  he  had  no  hearty  love  for  "  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick,  with 
clubs  and  clouted  shoon,"  his  country  companions. 

Shakspeare  and  Scott  resemble  each  other,  too,  in  never  ex- 
hausting either  subject  or  character,  and  in  the  full  command 
they  hold  over  both.  That  monster  of  wit,  Falstaff,  is  evidently 
killed  by  his  maker  out  of  mere  wantonness,  and  not  because  he 
was  exhausted,  for  some  of  his  latest  sallies  are  his  best  ^  and  we 
know  that  the  author  had  to  bridle  in  and  restrain  himself,  both 
in  Ochiltree  and  Dalgetty,  lest  their  humors  should  overwhelm 
their  companion  characters.  Their  handling,  too,  is  in  the  easiest 
and  happiest  manner  imaginable ;  nor  is  their  sense  of  propriety 
less  visible  than  their  ease ;  all  is  in  its  right  place ;  nothing  ia 
out  of  keeping,  and  the  unity  of  their  performances  is  wonderful, 
since  they  seem  not  to  have  studied  it.  But  a  man  who  follows 
nature  will  seldom  break  nles,  for  rales  came  from  nature ;  a 
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truth  ackoowledged  by  Walpole,  when  he  said,  Gil  Morice  ob- 
•erred  all  the  rules  of  Horace,  but  in  such  a  way  as  showed  that 
the  writer  had  never  heard  of  either  Horace  or  his  rules.  Let  us 
now  see  how  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  genius  of  Scott  as- 
similate and  contrast  with  those  of  Shakspeare. 

One  of  the  chief  attributes  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  that 
which  has  always  been  allowed  him,  under  some  mode  of  expres- 
sion or  another,  is  his  vniversaliiy.  This  term  is  of  so  compre- 
hensive a  nature,  that  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  startled  at  our 
claiming  the  same  excellence  for  Scott.  We  mean  to  express  by 
it,  ike  power  of  identifying  himself  with  every  kind  and  condition 
of  existence. 

This  felicitous  power  of  the  mind  has  been  the  theme  of  pan- 
egyric with  all  the  writers  on  Shakspeare,  and  in  it  we  recognise 
the  great  charm  of  Scott's  productions ;  its  great  characteristic  is 
fitness,  aud  to  its  exercise  we  owe  the  admirable  impersonations 
of  both  our  authors ;  the  splendid  procession  of  princes,  nobles, 
simple  citizens,  and  peasants,  with  all  their  general  and  particular 
attributes,  each  clothed  in  his  proper  garb,  and  each  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  his  kind.  Nor  is  this  vivid  and  distinct  representa- 
tion confined  to  vague  generalities,  or  generic  distinctions ;  it 
deals  equally  with  individual  features  and  specific  difierences — 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world. 

In  this  general  sympathy  with  man,  in  all  his  natural  and  social 
relations,  we  recognise  the  very  essence  of  the  dramatic  charac- 
ter ;  and  how  it  can  be  said  that  the  genius  of  Scott  is  not  dra- 
matic, we  cannot  divine.  His  romances  are  dramas  in  everything 
but  the  precise  form.  Nor  is  this  sort  of  spontaneous  metempsy- 
chosis confined  to  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  his  relations 
to  external  things;  we  may  observe  the  exercise  of  the  same 
many  or  rather  svery-sidedness  in  relation  to  things  themselves — 
the  same  fitness,  propriety,  and  verisimilitude ;  and  circumstances 
and  scenes  are  ever  as  much  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  the 
persons  who  move  in  them. 

If  this  be  conceded  for  Shakspeare — and  we  can  hardly  bespeak 
anything  for  his  genius  that  will  not  be  conceded — it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  call  to  mind  such  scenes  in  the  most  popular  works  of 
Scott  as  are  represented  in  ^^  Old  Mortality,'*  "Marmion,"  ^'  Ivan- 
hoe,"  and  indeed  any  other.  Or,  to  be  more  particular,  take  for 
example  the  magnificent  opening  of  **  The  Talisman,"  the  graphic 
scene  in  the  desert,  and  the  single  combat  of  the  two  heroes  of 
the  tale  ;  or  the  escape  of  Sir  Walter  Wardour  and  his  daughter 
from  the  sea,  and  ascent  from  the  cliflTs,  in  '^  The  Antiquary  ;"  or 
the  more  familiar  but  spirited  scene  in  the  Clocksmith's  shop  in 
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Fleet-street,  in  the  commencement  of  *^The  Fortunes  of  Nigel;''  or 
the  tragic  end  of  the  poor  usurer  Trapbois,  in  the  same  tale  ;  or 
any  of  those  living  pictures  in  which  the  actors  and  the  natural 
accompaniments  harmonize  with  the  features  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects, like  all  the  parts  of  the  finest  performances  of  the  sister  art. 

But  the  best  test  of  this  power  of  delineating  the  thoughts,  ac- 
tions, and  passions  of  human  nature,  in  their  rarious  phases,  is,  as 
we  have  before  hinted,  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  passions,  the  same  rirtues  or  vices,  are  made  to  operate  dif- 
ferently in  different  persons,  according  to  their  several  constitution- 
al casts  of  character,  situation  in  life,  or  other  ruling  circumstance. 
Take  for  instance,  in  Scott,  his  various  modifications  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  In  Beaumanoir,  the  rigid  adhesion  to  prescribed  forms, 
the  devotion  to  the  preservation  of  the  privileges  of  his  order ;  a 
bigotry  grounded  in  selfishness  and  constitutional  soundness  of 
heart.  In  the  Abbot  Eustace,  the  same  objects  operating  with 
warm  and  kindly  aflfections.  The  religious  enthusiasm  of  David 
Deans,  again,  is  homely,  steadfast,  and  patient  in  suffering.  In 
Balfour,  selfish,  superstitious,  and  brutal.  But  we  have  in  that 
chef  (Pauvre  of  Scott,  the  tale  of  '^  Old  Mortality,"  in  illustration 
of  this  test  of  universality^  a  whole  trib^  of  fanatics,  in  which  the 
same  general  features  are  preserved  with  an  individuality  of  form 
and  coloring  that  makes  each  a  distinct  and  perfect  portrait ;  and 
the  whole  together  is  one  of  the  finest  exemplifications  of  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  men,  who  mistake  the  vain  workings  of  their  own 
imaginations,  and  the  impulse  of  their  own  selfish  passions,  for  the 
dictates  of  the  divine  spirit.  The  maniac  Mucklewrath,  the  sav- 
age Barley,  the  gentle  but  energetic  Macbriar — after  these  come 
the  shallow  and  wordy  Kettledrum,  and  the  prudent  and  conform- 
ing Poundtext ;  not  to  mention  the  well-imagined  dogged  igno- 
rance of  Mause,  and  easy  faith  of  Cuddie  Headrigg,  whose  religion 
rests  upon  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  deals 
rather  in  the  realities  of  life  than  the  abstract  questions  of  doctrine 
and  church  government :  in  all  these  we  recognise  a  certain  in- 
dividuality which  makes  them  species  of  the  same  genus  $  and  all 
drawn  with  a  correctness  and  form  that  are  truly  wonderful. 

Take  again,  for  instance,  his  exemplifications  of  loyalty.  We 
mean,  by  loyalty,  a  steady  adherence  to  personal  opinions,  regard- 
less of  the  accidents  of  fortune ;  a  virtue  so  various  in  its  charac- 
ter, as  to  seem  in  some  cases  like  mere  animal  instinct ;  in  others, 
a  principle  rising  to  the  highest  pitch  of  moral  excellence.  In 
Flora  Mac  Ivor,  or  Kenneth,  or  Sir  Henry  Lee,  high-minded,  dis- 
interested, secret,  and  valiant.  In  Leicester  and  Vamey,  base  and 
•elfish.    In  Caleb  Balderstone  a  wann  and  heartfelt,  bat  almoit 
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brute  impulse.  In  Andrew  Fairservice,  mercenary,  cowardly,  and 
loose.  In  Dalgetty,  crafty,  calculating,  and  easily  transferable. 
In  Wamba,  (the  prince  of  jesters,)  fearless  and  romantic,  and  suit- 
ing the  character  of  one  of  Scott's  happiest  creations.  To  all 
these  you  will  find  no  parallel  in  our  literature  but  in  the  writings 
of  Shakspeare,  who  has,  with  the  same  power  of  universal  sym- 
pathy, and  the  same  discrimination,  shadowed  forth  his  living 
portraitures,  difierent  and  yet  the  same. 

Akin  to  what  we  have  called  the  universality  of  Scott,  which 
makes  him,  like  Shakspeare,  always  at  home,  from  the  cottage  to 
the  throne,  is  his  genius  of  appropriation  ;  the  happy  use  of  the 
scattered  materials  of  history  and  tradition,  and  of  the  popular 
poetry  and  superstition  of  his  day.  Of  the  obligations  of  Shak- 
speare to  contemporary  literature,  and  of  the  freedom  with  which 
he  seized  upon  everything  that  turned  to  his  own  purpose,  few 
persons  can  have  any  conception,  who  have  not  made  themselves 
a  little  conversant  with  the  labors  of  his  numerous  commentators. 
Whole  passages  from  the  chronicles,  tales,  songs,  and  popular 
works  of  the  day  can  be  traced  to  their  several  sources  ^  and 
much  of  the  most  admired  dialogue  of  his  most  impassioned 
scenes,  is  a  literal  transcript  from  those  authorities.  To  this  pow- 
er of  appropriation  we  owe  many  of  the  beauties  and  excellences 
of  both  our  authors. 

In  conclusion  we  will  only  add,  that  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  belongs 
all  the  credit  of  having  given  to  the  literature  of  English  fiction  a 
poetic  form  and  pressure,  reduced  it  to  a  clear  and  consistent  sys- 
tem, and  crowned  it  with  that  glory  which  has  made  it  the  wonder 
of  Christendom.  In  his  novels  he  has  invaded  the  province  of  the 
epic  poet  and  dramatist,  and  discussed  topics  which  the  muse 
contemplates  with  fear,  and  in  which  the  tragic  bard  dreads  the 
taste  of  the  galleries.  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and  Richardson, 
contented  themselves  with  delineating  the  domestic  manners,  in- 
dividuals, characters,  and  passions  of  social  life ;  and  though 
Smollett,  particularly,  more  than  approached  the  poetic,  none  of 
them  touched  the  historic,  or  presumed  to  color  the  waters  of 
truth  with  the  fascinating  hues  of  fiction.  Sir  Walter  Scott  rose, 
and  by  a  series  of  magnificent  creations,  he  led  the  herd  of  novel- 
ists and  writers  of  all  kinds  to  fresh  pastures,  and  awakened  a 
desire  in  the  public  for  that  kind  of  pleasing  reading.  All  the 
qualities  which  pleased  us  in  his  poetry  reappeared  in  his  ro« 
mances,  with  the  addition  of  the  dramatic  drolleries  and  humbler 
humanities  of  rustic  life.  No  writer  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare 
has  created  so  many  fine,  healthy,  life-like,  and  original  characters. 

L.F.  T. 
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A  SECOND  SLAP  AT  THE  LOGGERHEADS.* 

In  our  December  number,  'we  told  a  few  truths  to  the  new 
sect  of  the  Loggerheads,  or  Home-Leaguers,  —  as  they  prefer  to 
call  themselves,  although  the  difference  is  only  in  sound  —  yet 
they  go  on  with  their  proceedings  with  as  much  effrontery  as 
ever.  They  put  forth  their  stale  arguments  as  though  they  had 
never  been  refuted  ;  they  run  through  the  regular  catch-phrases 
about  '*  home  interest"  and ''native  production,''  as  though  the  silly 
clap-trap  had  not  been  long  since  exposed  —  and  they  arrange 
and  pile  up  their  masses  of  statistics  and  figures  with  as  much 
eomplaoeney  as  if  they  were  not  open  violations  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  experience  and  science.  Are  they  not  aware  that  Adam 
Smith,  Say,  Ricardo,  and  Franklin  have  lived  1  Now,  when  a 
set  of  men  make  fools  of  themselves  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
disposed  to  forgive  them ;  we  feel,  indeed,  a  sort  of  sympathy 
with  one  who  has  at  some  time  or  other  fallen  into  error,  for  we 
remember  to  have  done  so  ourselves  when  we  were  very  young ; 
but  that  individuals  or  associations,  for  year  after  year,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  teaching  of  history,  with  dreadful  demonstra- 
tions of  their  wrong-headedness  staring  them  in  the  eyes,  with 
the  philosophy  of  politics  and  economy  as  dead  against  them  as 
the  north  wind,  should  go  on,  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to 
month,  deliberately  asserting  the  most  preposterous  paradoxes; 
that  they  should  prove  themselves  to  be  fools,  not  only  once,  but 
three  times  and  for  ever,  exhausts  our  stores  of  patience,  abun- 
dant as  they  are,  and  compels  us  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  Nor  let  any  one  be  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  natu- 
rally severe.  Bless  their  souls,  we  are  as  gentle  as  a  sucking 
dove.  We  are  possessed  even  with  a  genuine  respect  for  the 
genius  of  Nonsense  ;  but  then  it  must  be  that  little  sprite,  upon 
whom,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  says,  Reason  condescends  to  smile, 
^'  even  when  Logic  frowns  and  chops  him  on  the  block,"  and  not 
that  monstrous  hideous  Nonsense,  which  outrages  nil  common 
sense.  The  Home-Leaguers  themselves,  we  should  think,  as 
much  as  they  fondle  and  nourish  the  imp,  must  soon  grow  tired 
of  him,  for  he  is  in  the  end  a  terrible  and  dangerous  fellow.  Or 
if  they  take  to  him  naturally,  why  not  confine  their  liking  to 
their  own  houses,  —  why  flout  it  in  other  people's  noses  1 

Above  all,  why  do  they  put  it  in  print  1  We  repeat  the  ques- 
tion, why  do  people  who  are  bit  with  an  absurd  scheme  or  a 
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Hilly  notion  insist  always  upon  presenting  it  to  the  public  % 
These  gentlemen,  for  instanee,  who  have  signed  their  names  to 
the  Address  at  the  head  of  our  article,  could  they  not  hare  con- 
trived to  conceal  their  weakness  1  Coald  they  not,  under  a  milk 
and  water  diet,  have  managed  to  wait  until  their  strange  fit  was 
over  1  Or,  if  a  discharge  of  ink  became  an  absolutely  necessary 
evacuation,  to  avoid  a  fatal  and  plethoric  congestion,  why  not  let 
it  off  in  a  private  way  1  We  can  hardly  suppose,  as  some  evil- 
minded  persoD  has  suggested  to  us,  that  this  address  is  put  forth 
as  a  specimen  of  ^native  manufactures,'^  under  the  nursing 
mothership  of  the  Home-League ;  we  cannot  suppose  it,  for 
surely  no  people,  let  them  be  as  crazy  as  they  please^  would  be 
so  careless  as  thus  to  strangle  their  project  in  the  birth.  The 
old  maxim  says,  ^Put  the  best  foot  foremost''  —  alack,  what  a 
foot  the  hind  foot  of  the  Loggerheads  must  be ! 

This  Address,  emanating  from  the  great  centre  of  influence,  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States,  is  no  doubt  uttered 
as  the  manifesto  of  the  Home-Leaguers.  It  is  intended  to  state 
the  grounds  of  their  movements,  the  objects  they  propose  to 
accomplish,  and  the  means  they  wish  to  use.  It  is  designed 
to  rally  a  vast  party,  and  to  declare  a  general  war  against  the 
more  liberal  notions  of  the  age.  For  such  a  document,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  meager  and  rickety  affair.  It  is  neither  new  nor 
good  ;  neither  profound  in  its  logic  nor  agreeable  in  its  style  ;  and 
is  in  fact  in  the  worst  manner  of  our  jejune  and  sickening  stamp 
speeches.  It  exhausts  the  whole  world  of  common-place,  with 
an  astonishing  readiness  and  fertility  of  remembrance.  The 
writer  seems  to  have  drawn  a  drag-net  through  the  stagnant 
waters  of  the  old  tariff  controversy,  and,  from  perished  pamph- 
lets, fly-blown  reports,  and  worm-eaten  newspapers,  scraped 
together  much  of  what  was  stalest  and  most  naaseating.  There 
is  a  class,  mentioned  by  Dean  Swift,  whose  brains  admitting  but 
one  scumming,  he  advises  to  gather  them  with  discretion,  and  to 
manage  their  little  stock  with  husbandry.  But,  unmindful  of  this 
sage  admonition,  our  champion  of  the  Loggerheads  presents  us 
with  the  seventy  times  the  seventh  scumming.  He  regales  us 
with  the  thrice-baked  meats  of  the  last  year's  table.  The  '*  rights 
of  industry,"  *'  the  protection  of  American  interests,"  the  '*  ad- 
vancement of  the  laboring  classes"  forsooth  !  Why,  we  heard  of 
that  drivel  many  years  agone,  and  thought  it  was  buried. 

Let  not  our  readers  frighten  themselves  with  the  apprehension 
that  we  seriously  entertain  the  design  of  controverting  this  mis- 
erable trash.  We  have  no  such  preposterous  intention.  If  we 
did  not  respect  their  intellects  enough,  we  should  certainly  have 
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too  much  respeet  for  the  nib  of  our  trusty  pen — now  in  the 

winter  of  its  use,  lusty  and  vigorous — to  dull  its  point  on  such 
small  matters.  To  confess  the  truth,  we  are  heartily  tired  of  this 
fighting  over  of  old  battles.  There  is  very  little  honor  in  achiev- 
ing a  victory  which  has  been  won  a  hundred  times  before.  When 
you  have  beaten  the  effigy,  of  what  was  once  an  argument,  to 
pieces,  when  you  have  knocked  the  straw  from  its  legs,  let  the 
bran  out  of  its  belly,  and  stove  in  the  pumpkin  that  serves  for  its 
head,  it  is  well  to  retire  from  the  contest.  Should  any  person 
see  fit  to  gather  its  tatters,  and  restuff  its  rags,  let  time  correct 
his  folly. 

The  s#ctet  of  the  new-fangled  attachment  which  many  are 
beginning  to  profess  for  the  old  doctrine  of  protection,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  divine,  and  is  another  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  ' 
argument  with  such  fellows.  It  is  found  in  a  scrap  of  history  which 
Gibbon  has  bequeathed  to  the  instruction  of  posterity.  When 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  he  says,  in  his  expedition  to  Hindostan,  ap- 
proached the  splendid  Pagoda  of  Sumnat,  with  its  musicians,  its 
dancing  girls,  its  barbers,  its  Brahmins,  and  its  revenue  from  two 
thousand  villages,  he  was  threatened  by  the  priests  of  the  idol 
with  the  blasts  of  the  divine  vengeance.  But  not  deterred  by  the 
menace,  he  drew  nearer  to  the  deity,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  its 
head  with  his  iron  mace,  when  lo !  the  devotion  of  the  Brahmins  was 
explained  by  the  pearls  and  rubies  that  rolled  from  the  idol's 
belly.  And  thus,  with  these  modern  idolaters  who  profess  so 
much  zeal  for  special  legislation,  it  is  not  the  sanctity  of  the 
worship,  but  the  treasure  to  be  won,  that  moves  them. 

But  while  the  arguments  of  this  sort  are  hardly  worth  answer- 
ing, their  aims  are  important  enough  to  be  talked  about.  What 
must  strike  every  one,  at  the  outset,  is  the  perfect  nonchalance 
with  which  they  step  forward  as  new  when  everybody  knows 
they  are  as  old  as  a  thread-bare  coat.  They  are  the  old  friends 
of  the  tariff,  the  old  advocates  of  protection,  the  old  champions  of 
the  American  system,  and  we  know  not  how  many  other  old  things, 
in  disguise.  Their  name,  adroitly  chosen,  is  alone  new«  This,  of 
itself,  looks  suspicious.  There  are  two  classes  of  men,  who 
delight  in  the  chameleon  quality  of  perpetually  changing  color 
—  impostors,  that  like  the  security  of  a  change  of  dress,  and 
arrested  knaves,  who  are  ever  stopping  the  mouth  of  justice  with 
an  alias.  Is  it  not  right  to  suspect,  then,  that  imposition  and 
knavery  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  movement  1  Is  not  the  sus- 
picion fortified,  when  we  find  them  professing  doctrines  which 
we  know  they  abhor.  They  pretend,  for  instance,  that  they 
are  disposed  to  favor  free  trade  i  but  what  sort  of  free  trade  is  it  1 
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Free  trade  on  conditionsy  —  free  trade  with  limitations,  —  a  free 
trade  forced  by  legislation  —  a  free  trade  that  is  to  begin  in 
restraints !  We,  however,  welcome  their  admissions ;  we  look 
upon  them  as  concessions  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  free  trade  ; 
and  we  hail  them  as  the  signs  of  that  progress  which  liberal 
principles  are  everywhere  making.  When  we  find  the  sworn 
friends  of  restriction  proclaiming,  even  insincerely,  their  attach- 
ment to  free  trade  in  the  abstract,  we  regard  it  as  a  bright  prom- 
ise of  the  future. 

Yes,  they  cry,  give  us  free  trade!  but  first  establish  a  system 
of  restriction  to  bring  it  about !  Great  Britain,  France,  and  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom  have  closed  their  ports  to  whatever 
comes  in  competition  with  their  native  products,  and  therefore 
wc  should  do  the  same!  Now,  had  we  a  child  just  beginning  to 
trundle  his  hoop,  who  should  presume  to  talk  such  stuff  as  this, 
we  should  certainly  condemn  him  to  small  clothes  and  short 
commons.  And  when  we  see  grown  men  —  men, too,  apparently 
of  good  digestion  —  clinging  to  such  transparent  absurdities,  we 
are  forced  to  ask,  why  are  they  suffered  to  circulate  without 
keepers  \  Why  does  Chancery  fail  to  exert  its  guardianship  1 
Just  think  of  it.  Great  Britain  adopts  a  policy,  which  is  abso- 
lutely ruinous,  which  inflicts  upon  the  masses  of  her  degraded 
and  starving  population  the  deepest  injuries,  which  shocks  the 
intellects  and  hearts  of  her  wisest  and  purest  statesmen,  and  be- 
cause she  does  so,  the  United  States  are  urged  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. France,  in  her  folly  and  prejudice,  cuts  off  a  little  finger, 
and  therefore  the  United  States  must  demolish  its  great  toe  I 
Because  the  poor  weaver  of  Lyons,  or  the  well-dressed  exquisite 
of  Paris,  refuses  to  chew  or  to  smoke  any  more  Virginia  tobacco 
than  they  think  fit,  or  because  Louis  Philippe,  for  reasons  of  in- 
ternal policy,  chooses  to  make  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  in  the 
fragrant  weed,  all  the  women  of  the  United  States  are  called 
upon  to  give  up  those  heart-darlings,  fine  silks,  and  all  the  men 
are  called  upon  to  relinquish  their  good  wines !  Because  the 
electors  of  Tamworth  are  told  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  starve  the 
miserable  manufacturers  of  Leeds  to  death,  therefore  the  repre- 
sentatives  at  Washington  must  abuse  and  oppress  their  constitu- 
ents all  over  this  nation !  We  have  read  in  a  late  work  of  a  hide- 
ous specimen  of  mental  and  moral  deformity,  one  Quilp,  who, 
whenever  vexed  by  his  neighbors,  wreaked  his  vengeance  in 
pinches  upon  his  unofl^ending  wife.  Our  home  loggerheads  fol- 
low the  beautiful  example,  by  destroying  the  prosperity  of  their 
friends,  whenever  they  happen  to  take  a  dislike  to  the  legislation 
of  their  neighbors. 
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This  is  the  substance  of  their  teachings.  If  there  be  any  ques- 
tion in  the  whole  range  of  moral  inquiry  that  admits  of  demon- 
stration, it  is  that  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  restrictive  laws. 
Even  their  most  strenuous  defenders,  as  we  have  just  seen,  confess 
that  they  are  wrong  in  the  abstract,  and  found  their  whole  argu- 
ment upon  the  necessity  which  they  suppose  exists  for  counter- 
vailing the  erroneous  legislation  of  other  countries.  They  aban- 
don the  issue  of  right,  and  raise  a  new  issue  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency. They  pretend  that  they  only  resort  to  tariffs,  because 
they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the  policy  of  foreigners.  Let  us 
look  at  this  pretension.  It  is  nothing  more  than  pretension. 
These  men,  with  all  their  talk,  are  not  friendly  to  free  trade 
under  any  circumstances.  The  notion  is  put  forth  to  bewilder 
the  public  mind  as  to  their  real  aims. 

In  the  first  place,  if  they  were  really  disposed  to  promote  free 
trade,  they  would  make  a  proposition  to  foreign  nations  directly  to 
that  effect.     They  would  say  to  France,  Germany,  or  Great  Brit- 
ain, "  Now  we  are  anxious  to  bring  about  a  more  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse ;  we  propose  to  lessen  the  rates  of  our  imposts  on  arti- 
cles important  to  you  ;  we  ask  you  to  join  us  in  the  effort.     We 
believe  that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  both  parties  ;that 
it  would  extend  the  commerce,  enlarge  the  manufactures,  stimu- 
late the  industry,  increase  the  productions,  and  multiply  the  en- 
joyments of  all ;  and  that  a  solemn  obligation  rests  upon  us  to  get 
rid  of  the  grievous  evils  fastened  upon  us  by  the  errors  of  the  more 
ignorant  past.     Come,  then,  on  with  the  good  work !     We  wish 
you  to  understand,  however,  that  whatever  decision  you  may 
make,  we  shall  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  justice  | 
we  shall  not  wound   ourselves  to  spite  you  :  we  wish  you  to  aid 
us  in  a  magnificently  great  and  benevolent  enterprise,  in  a  work 
that  will  reform  the  commercial  relations  of  the  world  ;  and  we 
are  willing  to  furnish  you  the  benefit  of  a  noble  example."     This 
would  be  the  language  of  the  sincere  friends  of  free  trade.     But 
that  of  the  Humbuggers  is  directly  the  reverse.    Their  course  is  as 
narrow  and  selfish  as  the  other  would  be  magnanimous  and  just. 
To  retaliate  wrongs,  to  reciprocate  evils,  to  exchange  injury  for 
injury,  to  play  off  madness  against  madness,  is  their  highest  am- 
bition.   Nothing  like  a  generous  and  lofty  course  of  mutual  good- 
will and  helpfulness  ever  entered  into  their  wishes.     Hatred, 
revenge,  malice  are  the  passions  that  inspire  them,  although  they 
have  conscience  enough  left  to  warn  them  to  mask  their  real 
sentiments  under  the  attractive  drapery  of  a  devotion  to  home 
interests. 

In  the  second  place,  these  men  know  well  enough  that  a  plan 
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of  retaliation  never  led  to  the  abaDdonment  of  restrictions.    We 
doubt  whether  a  single  instance  can  be  found  in  all  the  record  of 
history,  of  a  nation  that  has  been  induced  to  liberalize  its  policy 
by  the  opposing  legislation  of  another  country.     That  a  nation 
may  have  been  prevented  from  putting  on  a  restriction,  when  free 
from  it,  by  the  menaces  of  a  power  with  which  it  held  a  large  in- 
tercourse, has  perhaps  often  happened ;  but  that  a  restrictive  sys- 
tem has  been  surrendered,  when  once  established,  in  consequence 
of  threats  from  foreigners,  we  think  cannot  be  shown.    Some* 
times,  too,  nations  have  stipulated  for  reciprocal  intercourse,  in 
articles  of  peace  after  a  war,  or  in  conventions  of  amity  and  com- 
merce ;  but  they  are  never  led  to  give  up  their  settled  policy  be- 
cause some  other  nation  may  choose  to  adopt  the  same  policy. 
One  reason  is  obvious. — ^Retaliation,  founded  upon  a  hostile  feel- 
ing, is  apt  to  provoke  increased  hostility.    But  a  stronger  reason 
is,  that  restrictive  laws  temporarily  build  up  a  multitude  of  vested 
interests,  that  form  a  strong,  almost  impregnable  barrier  against 
any  subsequent  alteration  of  the  system.     Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  our  Congress  should  lay  a  heavy  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  cotton  fabrics.    Domestic  manufactures  in  that  line  would  re- 
ceive for  a  time  a  vigorous  impulse.    A  large  amount  of  capital 
would  be  diverted  to  them,  and  a  numerous  body  of  employers 
and  workmen,  whose  subsistence  and  profit  would  come  to  depend 
on  the  continuance  of  the  business,  would  be  formed  to  oppose 
every  change  of  the  tariff.  Suppose,  further,  that  the  effect  of  this 
impost  should  be,  as  the  Home-Leaguers  say  it  would,  to  coun- 
tervail the  restrictive  legislation  of  Great  Britain — ^that  in  conse- 
quence of  it  Great  Britain  should  be  led  to   repeal  some  of 
her  more  oppressive  restraints ;  could  the  United  States  recipro- 
cate her  liberality  1    Would  it  any  longer  be  in  the  option  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  the  duties  on  cotton  fabrics  which  had 
been  decreed  ]    According  to  the  doctrine  current  with  the  Pro* 
tection  party,  evidently  not  1  Our  government  would  have  already 
guarantied  protection  to  the  manufactures  grown  up  under  the 
law  I  thousands  of  men  would  have  been  encouraged  to  embark 
their  fortunes  in  the  cherished  enterprise ;  their  stability,  nay, 
their  very  existence,  in  their  own  opinion,  would  be  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  tariff;  and  thus  a  powerful  public  opinion, 
resting  upon  a  strong  conviction  of  justice,  becomes  arrayed 
against  every  attempt  to  unclasp  the  fetters  which  had  been  fasten- 
ed in  a  moment  of  folly.    We  should  be  unable,  without  vi<rfenee^ 
to  meet  the  free*trade  policy  of  other  nations  even  after  we  had 
forced  them  into  it ;  we  should  have  incapacitated  ourselves  for 
aeting  with  good  feeling  whan  the  period  for  so  acting,  by  our 
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own  showing,  had  arrived ;  we  should  he  in  the  condition  of  a 
silly  prodigal,  who,  in  a  nooment  of  irritation  or  phrensy,  squanders 
his  wealth,  and  is  not  able  to  recover  it  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  his  honor  and  existence. 

A  striking  fact,  connected  with  this  topic,  and  which  proves  the 
litter  groundlessness  of  the  reasonings  of  the  protectionists,  is  the 
remorseless  and  insatiable  nature  of  the  demand  for  special  en- 
couragement. ''  Let  the  system  be  once  recognised,"  said  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  one  of  his  unanswerable  and  lucid  speeches,  **  let  the 
system  be  once  recognised,  let  the  most  moderate  duties  be  laid 
for  protection,  and  its  course  would  be  onward,  onward,  by  an 
irresistible  impulse."  This  tendency  to  increase  results  from 
causes  that  are  inherent  and  inseparable  from  it,  and  has  evinced 
itself  by  the  fact,  that  every  tariff  for  protection  has  invariably 
disappointed  its  friends,  and  been  followed,  periodically,  after 
short  intervals,  by  the  demand  for  another  tariff  with  increased 
duties,  to  afford  the  protection  vainly  anticipated  from  its  prede- 
cessor. Such  has  been  the  unvarying  result,  from  1816  to  1828, 
when  the  first  and  last  protective  tariffs  were  laid,  as  any  one  can 
verify  by  the  briefest  reference  to  the  history  of  that  period. 

The  war  of  1812,  with  the  restrictive  measures  that  preceded 
it,  had  the  effect  of  driving  much  of  our  commerce  from  the 
ocean,  and  diverting  the  capital  employed  in  it  to  various  branch- 
es of  manufacture.  This  fact,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  produced, 
on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  country,  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
that  interest,  accompanied  by  a  desire  so  to  adjust  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  nation  as  to  give  as  large  a  protection  as  possible 
to  its  peculiar  fabrics.  In  this  wish,  the  act  of  1816  had  its  ori- 
gin, and  was  passed  almost  exclusively  for  the  encouragement  of 
what  was  termed  our  infant  industry.  The  manufaefurers  them- 
selves regarded  it  as  furnishing  full  and  adequate  protection.  But 
two  years  had  not  fled  when  this  class  became  clamorous  fot 
more  protection.  To  meet  their  wishes,  duties  were  laid,  &om 
time  to  time,  but  with  a  corresponding  result.  They  were  not 
satisfied ;  and  in  1824*,  the  tariff  was  readjusted  on  a  basis  which 
it  was  supposed  on  all  sides  would  be  ample  and  efficient.  Under 
this  impression,  those  parts  of  the  Union  which  had  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  the  operation  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
law,  acquiesced  in  the  decision.  But  lo  I  mirabile  diciu^  in  less  • 
than  two  years  again,  large  conventions  of  the  manufacturers 
were  held,  proposing  a  still  further  increase  of  duties,  high  as 
they  then  were,  and  leading  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  raised 
the  rates,  in  some  instances,  about  forty  per  cent,  above  ^hat  had 
before  been  known.   Nor  did  the  fierce  rage  stop  here  i  even  that 
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enormmis  rise  proved  insufficient ;  and  there  wonid  have  heen 
another  increase  accomplished,  had  not  the  menaces  of  civil  war 
at  the  soath  brought  the  restriction ists  to  their  senses,  and  forced 
from  their  selfishness  and  tardy  justice  a  compromise.  Thus,  we 
see  that,  throughout,  the  cry  of  the  protected  classes  has  been, 
like  that  of  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech,  ^  Give !  give."  Their 
cravings  have  been  more  insatiable  than  those  of  the  drunkard, 
with  whom  each  additional  drop  provokes  the  thirst  for  more, 
and  who,  we  may  add,  can  only  be  made  to  stop  by  downright 
ruin  or  by  total  abstinence. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  that  a  similar  experience  pertains  to  the 
protective  legislation  of  other  nations ;  that  they  who  expect  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  restrictive  laws  are  never  satisfied,  and  that 
the  amount  of  protection  is  never  adequate.  "  When  is  it,'*  said 
a  man  one  day  to  the  great  millionaire  of  New  York,  Mr.  Astor 
**  when  is  it  that  a  rich  man  has  enough  1" — "  When  he  shall  get 
a  little  more,"  was  the  pithy  reply.  And  thus,  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  tarifir  are  only  contented  when  they  shall  have  pushed  their 
system  one  step  farther — and  so  on  for  ever.  Nor  would  it  be 
difiicult,  had  we  the  space  or  inclination,  to  show  the  immutable 
principles  of  politico-economical  and  social  science  in  which  the 
necessity  of  perpetual  increase  is  founded.  How  absurd,  then, 
for  the  loggerheads  to  talk  of  forcing  free  trade  from  other  na- 
tions, by  a  miserable  system  of  restrictions  I 

No !  our  policy  lies  in  another  direction.  After  the  toil  and 
agony  of  many  years,  the  tariff  is  about  to  come  to  an  end.  Al- 
ready we  have  sweated  and  groaned  too  long  under  the  inflictions 
of  its  falsehood  and  injustice.  The  sacred  instincts  of  the  people 
have  been  violated ;  their  prosperity  impaired  ;  the  influences  of 
their  iasttt«tites  thwarted,  and  peaceful  relations  and  friendly 
feelings  distarbed,  by  its  violent  and  discordant  interposition.  It 
ia  time  that  we  take  a  nobler  stand.  Fidelity  to  our  general  prin. 
tip\$B^  as  well  as  to  our  interests,  demands  that  we  should  set  a 
worthier  example.  It  is  not  for  us,  not  for  the  free  and  generous 
hearts  of  an  exalted  and  happy  republic,  to  follow  with  slavish 
obedience  the  hollow-hearted  policies  of  the  older  world.  Great 
God !  has  not  their  tyranny  produced  misery  enough  1  Are  not 
the  tears,  and  groans,  and  wretchedness  of  the  debased  popula- 
tion of  Europe,  sufiicieot  to  satisfy  the  fiendish  lusts  of  the  Mo- 
loch of  special  legislation!  Must  this  fair  land,  too,  become  its 
prey  1  Must  the  beautiful  existence  and  prospects  of  this  people 
likewise  be  sacrificed  to  its  deadly  ambition  %  Must  the  blight 
of  individual  poverty  and  social  distress  come  over  us,  as  it  has 
over  all  of  our  forerunners,  to  corrupt,  prostrate,  and  destroy  1 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI  BOND  QUESTION.* 

*'  T&E  Mississippi  Bonds  mast  be  paid" — were  the  opening  words 
of  the  first  article  in  the  first  number  of  this  Review  tor  the 
present  year.  **  The  Mississippi  Bonds  must  be  paid" — we  re- 
peat, after  bestowing  upon  the  subject  the  most  attentive  revision 
of  our  former  conclusions,  for  which  the  materials  have  been  laid 
before  us  in  the  two  pamphlets  cited  at  the  foot  of  this  page. 
Be  the  cost  of  entertaining  and  expressing  the  opinion  what  it 
may  —  in  the  resentment  o[  friends,  and  in  the  loss  of  our  sub- 
scribers, in  that  section,  the  number  of  whom  withdrawing  their 
subscriptions  since  the  publication  of  that  article,  we  shall 
not  even  take  the  trouble  of  summing  up  —  we  reiterate  a  third 
time  the  declaration  of  our  conviction,  that  ^^  the  MisrUsipjpi  Bonds 
must  bepaid,^^ 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
tains a  vigorous  and  eloquent  defence  of  his  State  against  some  as- 
persions which  had  been  cast  upon  her  recent  course  and  doctrines 
in  regard  to  "  Repudiation"  —  in  which  her  gallant  and  able  repre- 
sentative found  not  only  no  just  ground  for  censure,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  reason  for  the  highest  admiration  and  applause.  He 
deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  his  constituents.  Even  those  who 
may  differ  from  him  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  will  concede  to 
him  the  praise  of  a  proper  pride  and  zeal,  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
honor  of  those  to  whom  his  first  duty  on  that  floor  was  due. 
"Our  country!"  was  Decatur's  famous  sentiment — "may  she 
always  be  right ! — ^but  our  country,  right  or  wrong !" 

The  Report  of  the  select  committee  to  which  the  subject  was  • 
referred  in  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  drawn  by  its  chairman, 
James  E.  Matthews,  Esq.,  goes  over  the  same  ground  in  rather 
more  elaborate  detail,  and  contains  the  replies  of  the  Gov. 
M'Nutt,  Gov.  Runnels,  late  President  of  the  Union  Bank,  ftnd 
the  commissioners  of  that  bank,  who  negotiated  the  sale  of 
the  State  bonds  to  Mr.  Biddle,  to  the  interrogatories  propounded 
to  them  by  the  committee.  The  report  takes  a  similar  ground 
with  the  speech  of  Mr.  Thompson  —  regarding  the  position  of 
Mississippi  in  relation  to  this  question,  rather  as  a  just  subject 

•  Speech  of  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Misstsaippi,  on  the  Treasary  Note  Bill. 
Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jannaiy  10,  1842.  Washington : 
Printed  at  the  Globe  Office,  1842. 

Report  of  the  Select  Comnuttee  on  the  Union  Bank  Bonds,  to  the  Mississippi 
Legislature.  Presented  February,  1842.  Printed  by  order  of  the  House.  Jack- 
son :  Price  &  Fall,  State  Printers,  1842. 
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of  pride  and  pleasure,  than  of  mortification  or  regret.    We  wish 

that  we  could  bring  our  judgment  to  coincide  with  either. 

The  following  resolution  exhibits  the  conclusion  to  which  the 

committee  arrives.      What  may  have  been  the  action   of  the 

Legislature  upon  it,  has  not,  at  the  date  of  the  present  page, 

reached  us* 

**JUtolvedj  thenjbn,  by  thi  Idgidaiure  of  tht  StaU  of  MissUnpfiy  Thatforthe 
reasons  wt  forth  in  the  foregoing  Report,  this  Legislative  denies  that  the  State 
of  Mississippi  is  under  any  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  redeem  the  five  mil- 
lions of  Bonds,  sold  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank  lo 
Nicholas  Biddle,  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1838.  Bat  while  this  Legislature 
docs  most  solemnly  repudiate  said  Bonds,  and  dedarc  the  sale  thereof  as  illcga], 
fiaudulent,  and  unconstitutional,  yet,  that  the  holders  of  those  Bonds  may  have 
every  possible  legal  and  equitable  remedy  for  collecting  the  amount  paid  oa  said 
Bonds,  they  are  hereby  invited  to  pursue  the  remedy  afforded  by  our  laws  and  eoa- 
stitution  against  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank,  and  against  all  and  every  person, 
who,  by  his,  her,  or  their  connexion  with  said  institution,  have  rendered  him,  her, 
or  themselves  liable,  either  in  law  or  equity,  for  the  debts  of  said  Bank." 

Whether  the  State  of  Mississippi  shall  ever  see  fit  to  repudiate  this 
repudiation  or  not,  we  trust  that,  at  any  rate,  none  of  these  unfor- 
tunate creditors  who  have  been  led  into  their  present  position,  by 
their  reliance  upon  the  faith  of  the  State  pledged  on  the  face  of 
the  Bonds  they  were  in  an  evil  hour  induced  to  purchase,  will  be 
tempted  to  a  further  ruin,  by  any  judicial  pursuit  of  the  '*  Missis- 
sippi Union  Bank,"  or  any  of  the  persons  connected  with  that 
respectable  institution — ^the  former  being  notoriously  as  bankrapt 
in  its  resources  as  any  of  the  latter  in  character. 

That  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  opposite 

points  of  view  in  which  the  course  of  the  State  is  regarded  by 

at  least  a  portion  of  its  own  citizens,  and  the  general  public  opin- 

'  ton  of  other  sections  of  the  Union,  we  select  the  following  ez- 

.  tracts  from  these  two  documents.    The  following  is  the  conclusion 

of  the  report  of  the  committee : — 

a 

*<The  Committee,  in  coming  to  the  foregoing  condusioB,  are  aware  that  they 
differ  from  many  worthy  men  in  opinion.  But  they  cannot  believe  but  that,  if 
this  suljject  be  examined,  free  from  all  party  influeaces,  and  detennined  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  law  and  nK>rals  to  the  facts,  any  other  conclusions 
can  be  arrived  at  than  those  which  they  have  adopted.  Entertaining,  as  we  be- 
lieve, mistaken  views  as  to  the  true  principles  of  this  government,  as  well  as  of 
the  facts  in  .this  case,  men  have  taken  the  liberty  of  slandering  the  State,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  on  account  of  the  stand  she  has  taken.  It  was  so  at  that 
memorable  era  when  our  fathers  leagued  together,  and  pledged  ^  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,'  to  resist  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  their 
rights  as  British  subjects.  They,  also,  were  slandered.  Every  opprobrious  epi- 
thet was  heaped  upon  them  that  the  ingenuity  or  malice  of  their  enemies  could 
invent.  Many  of  tktir  fellow-citizens,  under  mistaken  views  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  acted,  denounced  them  as  disorganizers,  agrarians,  and  rehels. 
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and  joined  their  enemies  to  force  them  into  labmiMion  to  an  unconstitntionnl  law* 
The  retnlt  of  the  memorahle  and  erentfol  contest  that  ensued  is  now  known. 
The  decision  of  the  dvilized  world  has  heen  had  as  to  the  eoirectness  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  that  much-abused,  and  slandered,  hot  noble  race  of  men. 
Through  scenes  of  toil  and  Uood,  they  maintained  the  position  they  assumed,  and 
have  transmitted  to  their  posterity  their  principles,  together  with  the  rich  inhei^ 
itanee  of  Liberty,  secured  by  a  well-regulated  and  constitutional  goTemment* 
Their  names  are  stamped  on  the  pages  of  immortality,  and  their  memory  is  em« 
halmed  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  a  grateful  people ;  and  distant  generations 
will  pronounce  with  exultation  the  names  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Hancock,  Franklin,  and  a  host  of  worthies  who  struggled  together  through  that 
gloomy  period  in  our  history.  The  people  of  Mississippi  have  taken  a  similar 
stand.  They  are  not  controlled  by  selfish  or  mercenary  motives.  The  low  and 
grovelling  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
this  question.  Their  honest  obligations  they  will  fulfil,  should  they  have  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  to  do  so.  Higher  and  holier 
motives  than  mere  pecuniary  considerations  actuate  them.  They  have  determin- 
ed that  they  never  will  submit  to  an  invasion  of  their  constitution  by  either  foreign 
or  domestic  foes.  The  rights  secured  to  them  under  that  sacred  instrument  they 
win  maintain  at  all  hazards  :  And  relying  on  the  correctness  of  their  principles 
and  the  justness  of  their  cause,  they  will,  with  confidence  and  cheerfulness,  submit 
to  the  verdict  of  posterity." 

And  the  following  is  the  eonclaiion  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Thomp* 
son,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 


^  Sir,  said  Mr.  T.,  I  have  looked  forward  to  a  glorious  destiny  for  this  eonn* 
try.  I  have  imaginfd,  in  contemplating  the  future  history  of  these  twenty-six 
States,  to  be  increased  in  number  as  we  drive  back  the  savage,  and  subject  the 
earth  to  the  plougbshare,  that  we  have  been  a  people  peculiarly  favored,  to  con- 
vince and  illustrate  to  the  world  that  man  is  capable  of  self-government ;  but  nn- 
less  these  States  adhere  to  cardinal  first  principles,  I  feel  that  we  never  will  carry 
out  and  realiie  the  great  results  anticipated  by  the  philanthropist  and  patriot.  To 
secure  life,  liberty,  and  property  to  every  individual  in  the  community,  constitu- 
tions are  formed  by  the  people  themselves,  limiting  the  power  of  their  agonts  to 
the  particular  trusts  confided  to  them*  In  all  other  governments,  ancient  or  aaod- 
crn,  the  legislative  authority,  I  care  not  under  what  fonn  it  existed,  had  unlteiited 
control  over  the  rights  of  the  mass.  We  have  made  one  great  step  in  the  mMnk 
of  the  destiny  which  awaits  mankind,  by  adopting  written  constitutions  as  the 
muniments  of  the  people's  rights. 

^  Every  infraction  of  this  constitution  by  those  intrusted  with  power,  necesaa> 
rily  violates  some  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  {  and  whenever  the 
people  shall  be  brought  tamely  to  submit  to  these  infiringements  of  right,  I  care 
not  from  what  motive  it  may  proceed — it  may  be  ftom  ignorance,  or  for  the  want 
of  nerve  to  face  down  the  frowns  of  the  interested,  or  horn  want  of  vigilance  to 
detect  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  power, »- that  moment  liberty  receives  a 
shodt,  life  is  rendered  insecure,  and  the  rights  of  property  confounded.  Obtte 
prime^Uf  is  a  sound  maxim  in  morals,  but  as  useful  and  indispensaUe  in  consti- 
tutional  governments.  Let  the  people  rebuke  every  assumption  of  power—* let 
then  show  to  the  world  that  when  their  agents  act  without  authority,  it  n  the 
•et  of  the  agents,  and  not  of  themselves —-an  act  without  authority,  and  then- 
fan  u  nnU  and  void.    They  owe  it  to  themselves  and  the  institutions  they  have 
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*      • 

inherited,  to  preserve  an  eternal  vigilance.  Tli^y  owe  it  to  posterity  to  check 
and  set  aside  every  aggression,  and  to  hind  down  their  fundamental  law  im- 
touched  by  unholy  hands,  unimpaired,  in  full  force,  as  the  ark  of  their  political 
salvation.  If  their  courage  fail  them,  if  they  are  frowned  down  and  insolently 
told  that  dishonor  awaits  those  who  call  in  question  the  acts  of  their  rulers,  and 
thus  they  submit,  they  prove  themselves  degenerate  sons  of  their  ancestors,  un- 
worthy to  be  freemen,  and  will  inevitably  invoke  the  curses  of  an  injured  pos- 
terity. If,  therefore,  the  agents  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  made  and  disposed 
of  her  bonds  in  defiance  of  her  constitutfbn  and  laws — if  they  contracted  debt 
without  her  consent — will  not  every  honest  community  —  will  not  every  friend 
of  liberty  call  upon  her  people  to  set  them  aside  ?  —  will  not  justice  and  expedi- 
ency alike  forbid  the  submission  of  her  people  to  taxation  for  their  payment  ? 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rejoice  that  my  destiny  has  been  cast  in  that  State.  It  was 
not  my  position  by  birth,  it  was  so  from  choice.  When  years  had  ripened  me 
into  manhood,  and  I  found  this  extended  and  prosperous  country  spread  out  before 
me,  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  resources  of  that  State,  —  the  energy,  enterprise^ 
honor,  and  integrity  of  her  people,  invited  me  to  pitch  my  tent  among  them.  And 
this  day,  I  feel  prouder  of  that  people  than  I  ever  felt  before.  Difficult  is  the 
task  in  a  free  country  to  call  the  minds  of  the  people  from  their  various  pursuits, 
and  induce  them  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  their  constitutional  rights.  They  are 
more  disposed  to  submit  to  the  acts  of  their  agents  than  to  rise  up  and  call  them 
in  question.  There  is  an  aversion  to  the  discussion  of  abstract  questions,  and  few 
have  been  the  instances  in  which  our  people  have  been  aroused  to  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  their  constitutional  rights.  But  from  the  late  action  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, I  feel  a  renewed,  a  deeper  confidence  in  the  intelligence,  the  honor,  the 
finnness,  and  patriotism  of  that  people.  Frowned  upon  at  home  by  those  who 
denied  their  power  to  inquire  into  their  rights,  denounced  and  misrepresented  by 
their  enemies  from  abroad,  they  have  gone  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways, 
seeking  truth  and  asserting  right.  And  I  am  now  prepared  to  say  to  the  friends 
of  liberty,  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  of  constitutional  government,  everywhere. 
Stand  firm  —  be  of  good  cheer.  Here  is  a  people  who  will  extend  to  you  sympa- 
thy, and  succor,  and  efifective  aid.  Doubt  not  their  courage,  their  honor,  or  their 
williugness.  Let  the  hour  and  the  necessity  come,  and  Mississippi  would  go  for^ 
ward  and  take  as  bold  a  stand  in  asserting  the  rights  of  mankind,  in  resisting  op- 
pression, in  vindicating  the  integrity  of  constitutions,  as  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Let  the  emergency  come,  when  the  Federal  Constitution  is  endangered, 
or  our  rights  of  property  invaded,  and  she  will  never  sleep  upon  her  arms.  Let 
this  nation  be  assailed,  and  its  flag  be  insulted,  and  she  would  be  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  its  defenders. 

^  She  was  a  younger  member  of  this  confederacy ;  but  when  only  a  Territory, 
and  her  citizens  few  in  number,  they  tarried  not  when  their  country  called :  but, 
headed  by  the  lamented  Hinds,  they  acted  with  such  bravery  and  chivalrous  dar- 
ing at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  as  to  excite  the  <  astonishment  of  one  army  and 
the  admiration  of  the  other.'  If  the  rights  of  the  nation  should  be  again  inva- 
ded, she  would  be  the  first  to  make  the  heaviest  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause. 
Mississippi  is  one  of  the  largest  exporting  States  of  this  Union,  and  if  war  oomes, 
it  will  fall  heaviest  on  her.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  there  is  within  her  borders  a  sin- 
gle individual  who  is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  her  great  agricultural  and  oommer- 
ctal  interests,  and  rush  forward  to  sustain  the  country. 

^  Mississippi  has  passed  through  some  severe  trials.  While  the  credit  system 
was  eonstdered  a  blessing,  and  others  were  sipping  of  its  delicious  and  intoxica- 
ting poison,  she  slaiced  her  thirst  with  eager  haste,  and  drained  the  cup  to  its  veiy 
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dregs.  Exhilaration  followed  $  %>r  the  hoar,  there  was  *  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  Koal.'  The  heclic  flash  i^n  her  cbeek  was  mistaken  for  the  rich 
criiilson  of  health  and  beaoty.  The  life  currents  coarsed  rapidly  throagh  her 
Teins,  and  gaye  a  charm  to  being,  which  cast  its  rainbow  tints  on  all  sorronnd- 
ing  natare.  She  walked  in  grandeor — the  wonder,  the  adtniration,  the  envy  of 
all.  The  excitement  grew  higher  and  higher.  Flattered  and  caressed  on  all 
sides,  she  was  deemed  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely,  the  proud- 
est of  the  proud.  tVherever  her  citizens  travelled  abroad,  they  were  the  *  ob- 
served of  all  observers.'  Each  one  wts  considered  a  hero,  of  princely  fortune 
tnd  princely  liberality.  The  dealer  in  the  cities  hasted  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
laughed  at  his  wit,  aided  and  connived  at  him  in  his  prodigality  and  Irregularity^ 
and  quailed  at  his  fruwn.  But  the  fatal  hour  came,  foretold  and  foreseen,  indeed, 
by  some  of  the  wise  and  considerate,  but  well  nigh  forgotten  by  all  in  the  general 
intoxication.  Her  overstrained  nerves  gave  way,  and  prostration  ensued.  Then 
were  seen  the  awful  contortions  of  the  limbs,  and  the  wild  flashings  of  the  eye, 
which  betokened  madness,  and  presaged  death.  The  alarmed  Executive  called 
together  the  legislative  doctors,  and  bade  them  in  their  wisdom  consult,  and  speed- 
ily administer  the  healing  balm,  or  dissolution  was  inevitable.  They  did  consult, 
and  they  determined  that,  as  the  patient  was  sinking,  more  stimulant  must  be 
procured,  and  speedily  applied.  The  Constitution,  the  bulwark  of  the  freedom 
of  the  citizen,  intended  to  guard  his  rights  in  this  hour  of  trial  and  temptation, 
stood  in  the  way  I  With  more  benevolence  than  wisdom,  they  leaped  its  barriers, 
and  drenched  the  sufferer  with  a  copious  draught  of  the  noxious  poison.  The 
disease  grew  worse,  the  pains  increased,  and  the  writhings  were  more  distressing* 
At  last  the  physician's  skill  and  the  physician's  medicine  were  exhausted,  and  no 
f\irther  reliance  was  placed  in  artificial  means.  The  patient  was  told  that  she 
must  trust  for  recovery  to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  her  constitution,  and  to  her 
natural  resources.  From  that  hour  she  felt  more  calm  and  easy,  and  recovery 
eommenced.  The  improvement  has  been  slow,  but  progressive ;  still  she  feels 
debilitated  and  enfeebled ;  but  all  look  forward  to  an  early  and  complete  restora- 
tion. The  only  precaution  required  in  her  condition  is  a  total  abstinence  from 
that  intoxicating  poison  which  caused  her  disaster.  In  recurring  to  the  past,  she 
feels  mortified  and  chagrined  at  her  excesses ;  and,  in  returning  to  a  state  of 
soundness,  her  first  and  highest  duty  is  to  herself.  Restore  a  bleeding  prostrate 
eonstitution,  which  has  been  trampled  under  foot.    She  will 

"  *  To  her  own  self  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
She  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man.' 

"  I  said  I  felt  prouder  of  Mississippi  this  day  than  I  ever  felt  before.  I  have 
seen  her  people  tried,  and  t  know  them.  Too  proud  to  acknowledge  themselves 
insolvent,  too  firm  and  too  proud  to  submit  to  a  violation  of  their  rights  —  regard- 
less of  the  strokes  of  calumniators,  they  take  their  stand,  and  appeal,  as  our  an- 
cestors did,  to  a  candid  world,  and  an  impartial  posterity  for  support.  Every 
true-hearted  Mississippian  feels  proud  of  his  State.  She  has  forty  thousand  free- 
men who  are  ready  to  risk  all,  to  sacrifice  everything  for  her  honor  and  her  rights. 
Warmed  by  a  southern  sun,  fanned  by  a  southern  breeze,  fed  upon  a  generous 
soil,  our  hearts  are  entwined  around  our  noble  State,  and  we  ^  grapple  her  to  our 
bosom  with  hooks  of  steeL'  We  love  Mississippi,  our  sovereign  mistress,  to 
whom  we  owe  fealty  and  obedience ;  for  her  we  would  live,  and  for  her  sake  we 
would  not  refuse  to  die.  It  is  praise  enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  comnoiL 
man,  travel  where  he  may,  to  feel  and  to  say,  Mississippi  is  my  home."* 
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Such  are  the  views  and  feelings  with  which  distinguished  Mis- 
sissippians  themselves  regard  the  recent  course  of  their  State, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  elsewhere  elicited  a  very  difierenl 
tone  of  opinion.  We  have  been  invited  and  chaUenged  to  review 
our  former  conclusions  in  relation  to  this  question,  and  cheerful- 
ly perform  the  task,  though  having  before  us  only  the  ex-parte 
statement  of  it,  to  be  found  in  the  two  productions  above  referred 
to.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  together  they  constitute  the 
most  complete  vindication  of  the  other  side  of  the  case,  which  its 
friends  can  put  forth.  We  have  examined  them  attentively,  but 
in  vain,  for  any  reason  on  which  to  found  a  change  of  our  former 
views.  As  this  is  a  question  second  to  none  in  importance  that 
now  engages  the  public  attention,  we  shall  make  no  apology  to 
our  readers  for  again  entering  into  its  discussion  in  a  somewhat 
more  full  detail. 

There  are  two  principal  grounds  on  which  the  proposed  Repu- 
diation is  placed — namely :  first,  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
well  known  supplementary  law  of  Feb.  15th,  1838 ;  secondly,  the 
violation  of  the  essential  requisitions  of  that  law  itself  in  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  to  Mr.  Biddle.  In  considering  these,  we  will  reverse 
the  order  in  which  they  are  here  stated. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that,  in  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  the  three  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  bank,  Messrs.  Wilkins,  Wilkinson,  and 
Pinckard,  were  either  most  egregiously  taken  in  by  the  eminent 
**  financier"  above  named,  who  now  enjoys  so  deserved  a  popularity 
with  his  own  quondam  political  and  pecuniary  worshippers,  or  that 
they  were  guilty  of  a  disgraceful  and  dishonest  violation  of  the  law 
tinder  which  they  were  acting.  Their  only  choice  lies  between  the 
alternatives  of  being  regarded  as  the  most  consummate  of  knaves 
or  of  fools.  It  appears  that  after  trying  in  vain  to  sell  their 
stocks  in  New  York,  the  market  price  of  such  stocks  being  eight 
or  ten  per  cent,  below  the  rate  to  which  they  were  restricted, 
they  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  address  Mr.  Biddle  a  note,  ofiering 
them  to  him,  and  proposing  to  make  them  payable  in  England  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  sixpence  to  the  dollar,  or  JC450  to  every 
bond  of  $2000.  Now,  four  and  sixpence  they  must  have  known 
to  be  equal  at  the  true  par  of  exchange  not  to  $1,00,  but  to  $1,09^, 
And  JB450,  not  to  $2000,  but  to  $2189,92.  That  Mr.  Biddle 
accepted  thetr  offer  by  a  prompt  note  of  reply,  on  the  same 
day,  will  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  Nor  need  we  have 
recourse  to  the  liberal  motive  attributed  to  him  by  the  eommis- 
•loners,  of  a  desire  to  aid  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  a  resumption 
#f  ipecie  |iaynientS|  to  niiderstand  why  he  was  thus  ready  and 
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quick  to  take  these  astute  negotiators  at  their  word.  Another 
advantage  was  also  conceded  to  Mr.  Biddle,  namely,  that  whereaa 
the  honds  were  to  he  immediately  delivered,  the  current  interest 
Dn  them  dating  hack  to  June  7,  1838,  the  payment  for  them  w^p 
to  he  made  in  instalments,  payahle  the  first  in  November,  1838, 
and  the  others  in  January,  March,  May,  and  July,  1839.  This  sale 
on  credit  gave  Mr.  Biddle,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  the  diflfer- 
epce  of  interest  within  that  interval  on  all  that  remained  unpaid-r 
an  amount  stated  by  the  committee  at  $145,993  4-5.  The  toti^ 
amount  of  loss  on  the  transaction  which  would  he  sustained  by 
this  item  of  interest,  and  on  the  future  payment  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal at  the  sterling  rate  above  referred  to,  the  cornmittee  compute 
at  $1,091,254  55.  Gov.  M'Nutt,  in  his  letter  to  Hope  k  Co.,  state^ 
it  at  $1,  84,781  00. 

The  payment,  by  Mr.  Biddle,  (acting  on  behalf  of  the  Bwfkjfi 
of  the  United  States,)  consisted  in  $1,000,000  in  specie, 
$150,000  in  notes  of  the  Merchant's  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  remainder,  $3,850,000,  in  exchange  upon  New  Orleans -r- 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  privilegre  of  drawing  upon  that  placp'to  tha^ 
amouQt,  at  the  times  specified,  from  Jackson,  the  seat  of  the  Bank, 
that  being  the  point  to  which  the  funds  were  to  be  transferred,  fhf 
calculation  of  the  commissioners  was,  that  the  premium  on  thes^ 
drafts  would  more  than  cover  the  loss  of  the  back  interest.  Ii^ 
point  of  fact,  such  was  not  the  case,  the  amount  of  those  premium^ 
having  been  only  $86,667  19,  falling  short  of  the  amount  of  back 
interest,  as  above  stated,  by  the  sum  of  $59,326  26-  One  of  the 
commissioners,  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  declares^ 
that  *'an  inspection  of  the  books  of  the  Union  Bank  will,  in  part^ 
verify  the  soundness  of  this  calculation,  when  it  is  ven  capable 
of  proof,  that  the  exchange  operations  of  the  Bank  were  not 
managed  with  all  the  advantages  of  profit  that  might  hare  been 
expected."  On  the  whole,  then,  the  Bank  realized,  at  Jackson,  the 
amount  of  $5,086,667  19,  on  the  sale  of  the  bonds — in  what  was  then 
universally,  in  that  region,  understood  as  **  current  money  of  the 
United  States;"  nor  can  we  reg^ard  this  error  of  calculation,  to* 
gether  with  the  small  loss  of  the  excess  of  the  back  interest  over 
the  premiums  on  the  exchange,  as  offering  any  sufficient  basis  for 
the  repudiation  of  the  Bonds  by  the  State,  on  the  ground  of  the 
Tiolation  of  the  ^*  par  value"  requisition  of  the  charter. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  according  to  the  true  standard  by  which 
we  would  measure  the  ^'  par  value  in  current  money  of  the  United 
States,"  and  by  which  it  ought  always  and  everywhere  to  he 
measured — namely,  the  constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  silver 
— ^the  amount  thus  received  by  the  Bank,  in  the  local  currency, 
for  which  it  sold  its  drafts  on  New  Orleans,  including  its  own 
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depreciated  post-notes,  fell  doubtless  considerably  short  of  tbe 
jast  and  full  sum  of  ^ve  millions.  Yet  a  fair  allowance  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  general  sense  in  which  these  expressions  were 
understood  at  the  time,  and  in  the  bank-besotted  section  referred 
to.  A«  remarked  in  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  we  all 
know  that  extremely  vague  and  loose  ideas  have  been  of  late 
years  v^ry  prevalent,  of  the  meaning  of  that  little  monosyllable. 
"Par*'  has  had  a  very  different  meaning  with  the  one  of  our  poli- 
tical parties  than  with  the  other.  With  the  Whigs,  including  a 
great  majority  of  the  commercial  community,  the  current  value 
of  a  suspended  bank-note  circulation  has  constituted  the  local 
standard  of  ^^par"  while  specie  has  been  said  to  be  at  a  greater  or 
less  "  premium  ;"  while  with  the  Democratic  party,  the  currency 
of  the  constitution  and  the  world,  the  precious  metals,  have  alone 
afforded  the  standard  level,  from  which  the  depreciation  of  the 
respective  paper  circulations  have  been  measured  downwards 
We  cannot  perceive  in  this  feature  of  the  transaction,  taken  even 
in  its  strongest  shape,  a  just  and  honorable  ground  for  the  pro- 
posed repudiation. 

The  conversion  of  the  bonds  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  4«.  Bd, 
to  the  dollar,  by  the  endorsement  on  them,  was  certainly  very  im- 
proper on  the  part  of  the  commissioners.  Being  a  sacrifice  from 
the  face  of  the  bonds  of  about  9^  per  cent.,  it  was,  of  course,  de- 
signed to  cover  the  depreciation  of  their  stocks  below  par,  ac- 
cording to  the  market  price  at  the  time^  which,  they  say,  was  from 
8  to  10  per  cent.  They  were  governed  by  their  anxiety  to  sell 
the  stocks,  so  as  to  start  the  bank ;  and  this  was  doubtless  the 
highest  price  they  could  get  for  them.  Mississippi  would  prob- 
ably have  been  too  hot  to  hold  them,  had  they  returned  from  their 
mission  without  the  money.  For  Mr.  Biddle,  who  intended  to 
pay  the  greater  part  of  his  purchase  money  in  the  funds  "  cur« 
rent"  at  New  Orleans,  it  was,  "jaer  «e,"  a  capital  operation.  Yet, 
this  fact  alone,  however  it  may  subject  these  individuals  to  cen- 
sure, would  scarcely  justify  the  State's  repudiation  of  the  bonds 
according  to  their  face,  which  was  in  the  form  of  the  United 
States  currency.  The  endorsement,  by  which  each  bond  was 
virtually  raised  from  $2,000  to  $2,189  92,  (as  above  shown,)  was 
the  act  of  the  Bank ;  and  though  binding  upon  the  latter,  as  re- 
gards the  holder,  yet  could  not  extend  the  liability  of  the  State  be- 
yond its  own  promise,  as  stated  on  the  face  of  the  bond^  This 
remark  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable  to  the  periodical  interest 
payable  on  them.  How  this  circumstance  can,  justly  or  honor- 
ably, be  strained  into  a  justification  to  the  State  to  repudiate  the 
fvjiole — its  own  promise  to  pay  the  $2,000  on  the  face  of  th^ 
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bond,  as  well  as  the  Bank's  endorsement  to  pay  $189  92  more 
— we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Repudiation  argument  cannot  find  an  adequate 
foundation  in  the  second  of  the  two  principal  grounds  ahove  re- 
ferred to,  namely,  the  violation  of  the  essential  requisition- of 
the  law,  (the  Supplementary  Act  of  January  15,  1838,)  in  file  sale 
of  the  bonds  to  Mr.  Biddle.  It  remains  for  us  to  ascend  to  the 
higher  ground  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  law  itself,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  bonds  were  executed  and  sold.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
point  on  which  the  chief  stress  is  laid  by  the  committee  and  by 
Mr.  Thompson. 

The  constitutional  argument  against  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
by  the  State,  is  this : — The  Constitution  of  the  State  (ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  seventh  article)  declares,  that  no  law  shall  ever  be 
passed  "  to  raise  a  loan  of  money  upon  the  credit  of  the  State,  or 
to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State,  for  the  payraeni  or  redemption  of 
any  loan  or  debt,"  without  the  express  approval  of  two  successive 
Legislatures ;  with  provision  for  the  publication  of  the  same  in 
three  newspapers  of  the  State,  for  three  months  previous  to  the 
next  regular  election  after  the  first  passage  of  the  law.  This  re- 
quisition was  duly  complied  with  in  the  passage  of  the  act  ^to 
incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank;^' 
which  was  originally  passed  at  the  session  of  1837,  submitted  to 
the  people  by  the  proper  publication,  and  re-enacted,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  law,  on  February  5,  1838.  This  act  provided  for  an 
issue  of  State  stock,  at  5  per  cent.,  to  the  Bank,  to  the  amount 
of  $15,500,000,  to  furnish  the  capital  f<»r  its  operations.  This 
loan  was  to  be  secured  by  a  prior  subscription  of  a  correspond- 
ing amount  to  the  stock  of  the  Bank ;  such  subscriptions  being  con- 
fined to  citizens  and  owners  of  real  estate  in  Mississippi,  secured  by 
mortgages  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  directors,  and  accompanied  by 
payment  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their  amount,  if  the  same  should  be 
called  for  by  the  directors — though  this  ten  per  cent,  was  to  be  re- 
funded with  interest,  as  soon  as  the  cash  proceeds  of  the  Bonds  of 
the  State  should  be  realized.  The  profits  of  the  Bank  were  to  afford 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds — that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  profits  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  three-fourths  after  that 
period  I  the  other  fourth  going  to  the  stockholders.  After  the 
payment  of  the  whole  of  the  bonds,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
were  to  be  paid  at  certain  times  into  the  State  treasury,  and  the 
State  wns  to  have  a  standing  accommodation  loan  of  $200,000. 
The  Bank  was  to  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  $500,000  should  be 
subscribed,  the  Governor  thereon  appointing,  provisionally,  thir- 
teen directors,  to  hold  their  office  for  a  year.    The  important 
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feature  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  each  stockholder  was  to  be 
entitled  to  a  credit  in  the  Bank  to  the  amount  of  half  of  hi^ 
shares. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  was  to  be  substantially  a  Stcdt 
Banjc^  the  State  furnishing  the  money  capital  in  the  shape  of  its 
bon(is4  being  itself  nominally  secured,  in  doing  so,  by  mortgages 
on  the  property  of  its  own  citizens,  to  the  amount  of  the  face  of  it9 
bond^.  This  was  one  of  the  great  ^'relief"  measures  of  the  time^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  staple  interest  of  the  State,  to  keep  up 
the  falling  price  of  cotton. 

Within  ten  days  after,  however,  it  was  concluded  that  the  law 
in  that  shape  would  not  answer.'  Probably  it  was  found  that  in- 
dividuals could  not  subscribe,  under  the  obligation  to  pay  up  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  subscriptions  in  a  time  of  hard  pressure,  even 
though  the  same  was  to  be  again  refunded  to  them.  A  *'  Sup- 
plementary Act"  was  passed  by  the  same  Legislature,  changing 
the  mode  or  form  in  which  the  substance  of  the  transaction  took 
place,  and  making  the  State  itself  a  direct  subscriber  to  $5,000,000 
of  the  stock  of  the  Bank,  leaving  the  other  $10,500,000  to  stand 
on  the  same  basis  as  before  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  further  stock  to 
be  issued  on  the  subscription  of  corresponding  amounts  by  indi- 
viduals, with  the  mortgages  as  stated  above.  The  profits  on  this 
$5,000,000  were  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  to  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement  and  the  promotion  of  popular  edu- 
cation' 

It  is  now  contended  —  and  we  think  justly  —  that  this  ''  supple^ 
mentary  act"  was  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision 
above  cited.  It  made  a  material  change  of  the  law  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  people.  It  altered  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  the  Bank,  and  varied  those  conditions  of  prior  security  which 
it  may  be  presumed  had  thus  obtained  for  the  law  the  popular 
ratification.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  passed.  It  ought  to  have 
been  vetoed  by  Governor  M*Nutt.  It  ought  not  to  have  been 
carried  into  execution  by  him.  It  was  opposed  by  a  minor- 
ity in  the  Legislature,  at  whose  head  was  Mr.  Tucker,  the  pres- 
ent Governor  of  the  State,  and  its  repugnance  to  the  Constitution 
denounced.  In  our  former  article,  we  stated  that  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  law  on  this  ground  was  entered  by  the  minority. 
Such  was  our  impression,  though  we  infer  from  the  silence,  both 
of  Mr.  Thompson  and  of  the  committee,  on  this  point,  that  it  must 
have  been  erroneous.  So  far  as  it  went,  the  error  affected  the 
Anti-Bond  argument  only  to  strengthen  it. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  this  violation  of  the  Consti- 
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tution  was  so  matetial  aa  to  justify,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
proposed  repudiation.     It  was  not. 

It  decidedly  was  a  violation  of  the  strict  letter^of  the  restric- 
tion referred  to.  It  was  also  not  less  decidedly  a  violation  of  its 
spirit,  as  it  would  be  understood  by  any  one  disposed  to  a  fine 
and  high  sense  of  constitutional  duty.  But  it  is  very  certain 
that  it  was  not  generally  understood  at  the  time  aa  so  clear  a 
cbse  of  gross  unconstitutionality  as  it  is  now  regarded  —  now 
that  the  Bonds  art  gone  I  Else  why  did  Governor  M^Nutt  sign 
itl  Why  did  he  carry  it  into  execution  1  —  he  who,  according 
to  his  own  testimony  before  the  committee,  (page  33,)  ^^  did  not 
recommend  either  the  original  or  the  supplementary  charter  of 
the  Bank,"  who  *<  opposed  the  charter  in  1835  and  1836,"  and 
whose  *^  vote  is  recorded  against  the  charter  in  January,  18379 
on  the  journals  of  the  Senate."  All  that  Governor  M'Nutt  says 
himself  on  this  point  is,  very  coolly  —  when  we  remember  the 
subsequent  lead  taken  by  him  in  the  Repudiation  movement-^ 
that  *'  when  I  approved  that  act,  (the  supplementary  act  of  Feb. 
15th,  1838,)  I  had  strong  doubts  as  to  its  constitutionality  and 
expediency.  I  yielded  those  doubts  to  the  deliberate  sense  of 
the  Legislature.  I  was  warranted  in  pursuing  that  course  by  the 
precepts  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  all  the  illustrious  fathers  of  the 
republican  party  $"  —  and  again :  '*  Although  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  both  acts,  I  did  not,  under  the  circumstances,  feel  war- 
ranted in  vetoing  either." 

In  the  name  of  *^  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  all  the  illustrious  father* 
of  the  republican  party,"  we  cannot  let  such  an  insult  to  their 
memory  pass  without  an  emphatic  '  repudiation'  of  it.  To  charge 
that  any  one  of  that  *  holy  fellowship'  ever  penned  or  spoke  a 
precept,  which  would  palliate  the  conduct  of  a  Governor  who 
could  sigrn  and  carry  into  execution  a  law  clearly,  flagrantly,  and 
grossly  in  violation  of  his  constitutional  oath,  and  then,  within  t 
couple  of  years,  and  perhaps  with  the  same  pen,  put  forth,  on  the 
very  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality,  a  repudiation  of  the  pledgor 
of  public  faith  thereby  contracted, —  to  make  such  a  charge  as  this, 
we  say,  were  almost  enough  to  stfurtle  from  their  tombs  the  indigo 
nant  ghosts  of  the  great  dead,  to  frown  upon  its  author  the  terrible 
scorn  with  which,  if  living,  they  would  have  been  the  fii^st  to  de« 
nounce  his  act.  No{  they  never  uttered  such  a  precept,  for 
they  never  could  have  anticipated  .that  such  a  principle  could 
ever  be  thus  invoked  —  such  an  act  ever  perpetrated  in  practice-^ 
in  the  land  to  which  they  bequeathed  their  own  sacred  memory^ 
as  the  best  palladium  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  freddofid 
they  fought  for,  and  the  inititutioas  they  founded. 
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We  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  applying  to  other 
Mississippians  who  may  advocate  repudiation,  the  opinion  of 
which  the  expression  is  thus  extorted  from  a  just  indignation,  at 
this  prostitution  of  the  names  of  ^^  Jefferson  and  all  the  illustri- 
ous fathers  of  the  republican  party,"  by  Governor  M'Nutt.  Oth* 
ers  may  perhaps  assume  and  maintain  this  ground  —  Ae,  at  least, 
cannot  thus  plead  his  own  wrong  and  his  own  shame.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  fully  in  the  integrity  and  the  honor  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi.  We  regard  the  Anti-Bond  party  as  misled 
by  a  confused  complexity  in  the  question  at  issue,  and  by  a  nata* 
ral  and  rightful  indignation  at  the  abominable  frauds  of  which  the 
State  has  unwisely  and  unguardedly  allowed  itself  to  be  made 
the  victim.  It  is  because  we  entertain  this  faith  in  the  people  of 
the  State  that  we  have  before  stated,  what  we  fearlessly  repeat, 
our  firm  assurance  that  these  bonds  will  yet  be  recognised  and 
paid,  from  the  teeming  treasures  which  every  year  developes 
from  their  prolific  soil. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  have  been  thus 
tempted  a  little  aside.  It  certainly  was  not  generally  understood 
at  the  time  as  so  clear  a  case  of  gross  unconstitutionality  as  jt  is 
now  regarded — now  that  the  bonds  are  gone !  The  main  propose 
tion,  of  furnishing  the  capital  to  the  bank  by  the  pledge  of  the 
Sute  credit,  to  the  amount  of  $15,500,000,  had  been  ratified  by  the 
people.  The  false  and  morbid  public  opinion  generally  prevalent 
at  that  time  in  Mississippi  regarded  the  establishment  of  this  great 
State  Bank  as  a  measure  not  merely  of  *'  relief,"  but  of  salvation.  It 
was  believed  that  its  profits  were  to  be  very  great.  It  was  to  save 
jthe  tottering  cotton  interest.  The  privilege  of  subscription  to  its 
stoek  was  restricted  with  a  patriotic  jealousy  and  exclusiveness^ 
not  alone  to  the  mere  owners  of  real  estate  in  Mississippi,  but  to 
actual  citizens  of  the  State.  It  was  not  till  the  expiration  of  five 
years,  that  the  former  were  even  to  be  entitled  to  receive  it  in  trans- 
fer from  the  latter.  Every  subscriber  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be 
entitled  to  a  credit  in  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  half  his  stock — a 
credit  to  be  repaid  only  by  the  most  gentle  and  gradual  procesa 
of  instalments.  The  State  was  'all  agog'  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank.  If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  this,  it  would 
be  sufficiently  found  in  the  fact  that  Governor  M^Nutt,  with  all 
his  former  opposition  to  it,  and  his  present  "  strong  doubts  as  to 
its  constitutionality  and  expediency,"  did  not  venture  to  veto 
either  the  one  act  or  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  by  which  both  the  Legislature  and  Governor  jus- 
tified to  their  own  minds  the  constitutionality  of  their  act  in 
making  such  subsequent  variation  of  the  mods  in  which  the  State 
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credit,  thus  authorised,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  object  in  view, 
as  they  deemed  best  conducive  to  its  efficiency — as  in  fact  ne- 
cessary to  its  attainment  at  all.  They  doubtless  knew  that  the 
act  would  have  been  as  readily  ratified  in  the  one  form  as  in  the 
other,  by  the  general  public  opinion  whose  prevalence  they  re- 
flected. They  knew,  too,  that  there  was  nothing  material,  in 
point  of  precedent  security  to  the  State,  in  the  provision  requir- 
ing the  payment  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  subscription  of  sloiSk  by 
individual  citizens ;  because  that  was  to  be  paid  only  if  called 
for  by  the  directors,  and  on  the  realization  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  bonds  of  the  State  was  to  be  refunded  with  interest.  They 
knew,  too,  that  even  the  mortgages  which  were  to  accompany 
and  secure  these  subscriptions,  and  upon  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  did 
not  after  all  amount  to  much,  by  way  of  security  to  the  State, 
inasmuch  as  each  individual  subscriber,  as  above  stated,  was  to 
receive  bsck  half  of  the  amount  of  his  stock  or  mortgage^  in  the 
shape  of  a  credit  in  the  Bank.  We,  therefore,  see  little  to  sur. 
prise  us,  in  the  fact,  that  neither  the  Governor  nor  the  Legislature 
of  J838,  under  the  full  sway  of  the  paper-money  infatuation  of 
the  day,  saw,  in  the  Supplementary  Act  in  question,  any  very  es- 
sential variation  from  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  original  act, 
of  which  the  former  was  rather  a  change  of  form  than  of  substance. 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  a  point  made  in  our  last  article  on  this 
subject,  and  on  which  we  feel  bound  to  insist.  A  legislature  rep- 
resenting the  People,  is«  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  authori- 
tative judge  of  its  own  constitutional  powers,  until  a  decision 
is  made  in  any  particular  case  by  the  judiciary  in  the  mode  estab- 
lished by  the  constitution.  The  relation  is  a  closer  one  between  the 
People  and  their  legislature,  than  between  an  individual  and  his  del- 
egated private  agent,  notwithstanding  the  analogy  in  many  respects 
subsisting  between  the  two.  In  the  latter  case  the  principal  and 
his  agent  are  twain — two  separate  persons,  liable  to  legal  account 
to  each  other  —  in  thit  light  regarded  by  third  parties,  so  as  to 
awaken,  naturally  and  habitually,  a  prudent  caution  in  dealing  with 
the  agent  which  carries  with  it  its  own  proper  responsibility.  But 
in  the  former  case,  the  People  and  their  elective  legislature  or 
government  are  not  in  the  same  sense  twain  ;  the  government  is 
thePeople,  embodied,  concentrated,  represented,  if  not  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  yet  still  so  far  at  least  as  to  create  a  higher  degree 
of  equitable  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  one  for  the  acts  of  the 
other.  So  the  world  are  accustomed  to  regard  them  in  theory, 
and  to  deal  with  them  in  practice.  For  the  People  to  take  advan- 
tage, beneficially  to  themselves,  of  the  wrong  of  their  legislature^ 
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on  the  gronnd  of  a  transgrenion  of  delegated  power,  would  be 
nearly  analogoas,  if  not  identieal,  with  the  aet  of  an  individual 
pleading  his  own  past  wrong  to  his  present  interest — the  borrow-^ 
er,  for  example,  ^^repudiating"  the  debt  on  which  he  had  himself 
tempted  the  lender  (perhaps  unaonsciously  on  the  part  of  the 
latter)  to  take  usury.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  an  uncon«^ 
stitutionai  law  as  being  **  null  and  void."  In  public  equity  and 
moral  right,  even  if  not  in  strict  technicality  of  legal  effect,  this 
expression  must  sometimes  be  understood  with  a  qualification.  Sa 
far  as  it  may  act  prejudicially  to  the  rights  of  a  third  party,  the  act 
may  be  declared  by  the  judiciary  ^^  null  and  void."  If  the  people,  by 
an  unconstitutional  law,  passed  by  their  representative  governmeut,. 
injure  me  or  any  right  of  mine,  I  may  treat  the  law  as  a  nullity  f 
and  any  public  officer,  or  any  other  individual,  may  at  his  peril 
and  at  his  own  responsibility  to  the  consequences,  if  the  act 
eventually  prove  indeed  unconstitutional,  disregard  it  and  set  it 
at  naught.  But  if  by  such  a  law,  uncontradicted  by  any  judicial 
veto,  the  government  has  tempted  me  into  a  confidence  in  its  in* 
tegrity,  it  cannot  rightfully  at  a  subsequent  day  declare  the  law 
a  nuffity  from  its  inception  to  its  benefit  and  my  ruin.  It  cannot 
*^  rightfully,"  we  say  —  and  in  such  questions  the  phrase  means 
that  it  cannot  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  at  alL 
And  before  conelading  upon  this  point,  we  would  complete  its 
statement  by  the  following  quotation  from  our  January  number, 
though  at  the  ezpwkse  of  a  repetition  which  we  regret : 

^  Their  set  was  an  expression  of  their  own  judgment  that  it  was  constiftationa] ; 
and  representing,  as  they  did  by  their  majoritf  ,  the  people  of  the  State,  it  is  too 
BQch  to  expeet  that  the  foreign  creditor,  when  in  the  aet  of  lendiof  his  money, 
should  undertake  to  revise  and  oyermle  their  detisioa  npon  a  point  of  that  nature, 
made  under  their  own  high  political  and  moral  responsibilities,  to  the  peopte  and 
their  own  oath  of  office.  Faithfully  and  honestly  or  not — yet  actually  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  fhey  represented  the  people ;.  and  the  doctrine  would  be  absurd, 
that  wliea  in  die  interval  between  the  passage  of  a  law,  of  perhaps  disputed  consti- 
tntionality,  and  a  jndieial  decision  to  that  effeet,  equitable  rights  have  arisen  under 
its  operation,  involving  the  public  faith  to  innocent  psivate  parties,  a  subsequent 
change  of  minority  should  justify  the  Legislature  in  repudiating  all  such  obliga- 
tions, on  the  ground  of  the  diflerent  view  now  taken  by  it  of  the  constitutional 
question.  A  legislative  body  must  stand  as  the  sole  authoritative  judge  of  its 
own  coBStittttional  powers,  until  the  action  of  the  judiciary  supervene,  in  some 
eentroversy  of  private  rights.  And  though  a  law  may  of  course  be  declared  void 
ibr  nnoottstitotionality,  as  affecting  injuriously  the  rights  of  others ;  yet  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  claim  for  the  people  of  a  State,  as  represented  and  embodied  in  its 
regularly  constituted  Legislature,  the  right  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  subsequently  declared  unconstitutionality,  to  repudiate,  to  their  own  benefit  and 
the  ii^ury  of  innocent  third  parties,  obligations  assumed  by  them  with  all  the  sol- 
Ibrmality  of  an  act  of  legislation,  ciaiming  to  beite  an  object  of  public  in- 
and  in  the  vary  aet  positively  asserting  its  own  aoBrtimrifflmlity.    ThsQr 
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cannot  tinu  take  advaatage  of  the  duhoiiesty  or  ignorance,  as  the  ease  mat  be, 
x)f  their  own  elected  represeotatives.  If  they  will  be  goilty  of  the  foUy  of  send- 
ing SQch  a  set  of  men  to  their  legislative  halls,  they  must  for  the  present  snbmit 
lo  the  consequences  for  which  they  have  themselves  chiefly  to  blame,  and  for  the 
fatnre  profit  well  by  the  ezperienee  for  which  they  hare  been  thus  made  to  pay." 

And  even  if  the  distinction  thus  taken  between  the  relation  of 
a  principal  and  his  agent  and  that  of  a  people  and  its  elected  rep- 
resentative government  be  not  admitted,  yet  we  might  then  ask, 
where  were  those  expressions  of  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  peoplei 
on  which  alone  the  repudiation  of  the  act  in  question  by  their 
government  could  be  justified  1  Even  in  the  private  relation,  if 
the  principal  stands  quietly  by,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
transgression  of  delegated  power  by  which  his  agent  is  tempting 
the  confidence  of  a  third  party — by  an  operation,  too,  purporting 
«t  least  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  principal  himself — if  he  does 
tiot  protest  against  the  act  so  as  to  give  timely  warning  to  those 
4ibout  to  be  thus  imposed  upon,  he  becomes  himself  particepM 
icriminis  ;  his  silence  gives  consent ;  and  certainly  so  far  at  least 
ratifies  the  act  as  to  estop  him  from  any  future  ^'  repudiation** 
*of  it,  if  the  hopes  of  benefit  on  which  it  is  based  should  be  ulti* 
mately  disappointed.  Where  were  the  popular  meetings  to  de- 
nounce the  act,  and  give  notice  that  it  would  not  be  recognised  1 
Where  did  the  Press,  now  so  loud  in  its  thunders  of  *'  Bepudi^ 
tion,"  then  bury  its  bolts  1  Where  were  the  public  addresses  by 
the  leading  politicians,  now  so  vehement  in  their  eloquence  1 
Where  were  all  those  many  modes  of  the  manifestation  of  Public 
Opinion  by  which  a  notice  might  have  been  given  of  that  popular 
dissent  which  would  have  forewarned  the  too  trusting  foreign 
capitalist,  and  which  might  have  justified  a  subsequent  popular 
refusal  to  recognise  the  act  ^  Where  were  they  all  then — thin  1 
The  Legislature  (the  same  body  of  men,  indeed,  though  fresh  from 
a  recent  intercourse  with  their  constituents)  reassembled  in  Janu* 
«ry,  1839,  and,  as  Mr.  Thompson  states,  sanctioned  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  by  the  commissioners,  involving  of  course  a  sanction  of  their 
issuance.  It  was  not  till  July  14,  1841,  that  the  doctrine  of  Re- 
pudiation was  announced  to  the  world, — and  then  by  the  very 
last  man  in  the  world  from  whom  it  should  have  proceeded.  Gov* 
ernor  M'Nutt.  We  have  nowhere  seen  it  advanced  that  even  a 
minority  of  the  Legislature  of  1839  made  any  movement  of  Re- 
pudiation which  might  at  least  have  served  as  a  notice  of  inten- 
tion. And  yet,  at  the  time  of  their  assemblage,  only  one  or  two 
millions,  of  the  five  for  which  the  bonds  had  been  sold,  had  yet 
been  paid  in — the  periods  in  which  the  payment  of  the  remainder 
was  to  be  made  ruaning,  as  has  beeo  seen  above,  throo^  tke 
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summer  of  that  year.  And  again,  after  another  popular  election, 
the  Legislature  of  1840  assembled,  nor  dH  any  such  movement 
or  intimation  proceed  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  remaining 
ten  and  a  half  millions  of  stock  having  been  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  Bank  in  1839,  after  the  completion  of  the  subscrip- 
tions required  by  the  charter,  no  step  was  taken  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  arrest  the  Bank  in  its  unconstitutional  career ;  and  it  was 
only  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  of  March  2d,  1840,  for- 
bidding any  attempt  to  hypothecate  them  or  sell  them  on  a  cred- 
it, or  for  paper  money,  or  other  depreciated  paper  securities,  that 
the  further  disposition  of  five  millions  more  was  prevented. 

It  is  too  latey  then,  we  repeat,  for  the  people  of  Mississippi  to 
^repudiate''  the  moral  and  equitable  obligation  of  these  bonds, 
whatever  subtly  spun  argumentsupon  legal  formsand  technicalities 
her  ingenious  lawyers  may  make  in  support  of  such  a  course,  whe- 
ther in  her  own  Legislature,  or  on  the  floors  of  that  of  the  Unioir. 

The  Anti-Bond  argument  labors  also  to  show  that  the  State  never 
received  or  had  the  use  of  the  money  in  question  ;  and  in  support 
of  this  position  we  find  Mr.  Thompson  saying :  '*  No  evidence  of 
stock  is  found  m  any  of  the  offices  of  the  State.  Not  a  single 
dollar  has  ever  been  received  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State.  Not 
a  dollar  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Legisfoture,  since  the  sale 
of  the  bonds,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  or  for  a  governmental 
purpose.  Nor  has  that  body,  in  any  way  or  manner  whatever, 
controlled  or  used  this  money."  This  is  a  piece  of  sophistical 
special  pleading,  altogether  below  the  dignrty  of  a  high  political 
question  of  this  character.  Though  the  actual  form  of  a  delivery 
of  certificates  of  stock  in  the  Bank,  to  any  public  ofiicer  of  the 
State,  to  the  anrK>unt  of  the  $5,000,000  of  its  subscription,  may 
not  have  been  performed,  yet  the  omission  was  wholly  immate- 
rial. It  neither  affected  the  rights  of  the  State  as  a  stockholder 
to  that  extent,  nor  her  ability  to  enforce  them.  Governor  M^Nutt, 
in  his  messagre  to  the  Legislature  in  1840,  speaking  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Bank  to  be  examined,  expressly  says :  ^*  the  State  at  this 
time  was  the  sole  stockholder."  And  Governor  Runnels,  the  late 
President  of  the  Bank,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  committee  on 
this  point,  says :  '*  If  a  certificate  of  stock  by  the  State  has  not 
been  issued,  it  is  attributable  alone  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  ap- 
plied for  by  his  Excellency.  I  om  not  aware  that  anything  in  the 
charter  requires  the  issuance  of  stock  certificates.  The  stock 
was  subscribed  for  by  Governor  M*Nutt,  and  paid  by  the  delivery 
of  the  State  bonds,  which  were  sold  as  before  stated.  This  sub- 
scription and  delivery  of  the  bonds,  I  regarded  os  sufificient  to 
^OBstAtttte  the  State  a  stockholder,  tis  did  Governor  M^Nutt  tn  his 
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Message  to  the  Legisla^re  of  January,  1839.  —  Hduse  Joornal, 
page  28."  And  as  fori^he  other  point,  that  the  money  proceeds 
of  the  honds  never  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  or  any 
department  of  the  State  government — it  was  simply  because  the 
act  authorizing  their  issue  simultaneously  gave  the  direction  and 
made  the  appropriation  of  their  proceeds.  The  Legislature  invest- 
ed them  in  a  Bank,  as  a  great  measure  of  supposed  public  good  and 
"  relief,"  and  directed  the  application  of  the  profits  expected  from 
this  investment,  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  to  purposes  of  In- 
ternnl  Improvement  and  the  promotion  of  education." 

So  far  as  the  views  of  any  may  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to 
the  parties  between  whom  this  issue  lies,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
fer to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  creditors  here  concerned  are  nei- 
ther Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  nor  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  nor 
even  Hope  &  Co.,  in  Holland,  to  whom  the  bonds  were  passed. 
They  are  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  private  individuals  for 
whom  a  large  European  banking-house  of  that  character  acts  but 
as  an  agent  for  the  investment  of  their  moneyed  property,  or  the 
earnings  of  their  industry.  How  many  times  these  bonds,  stamped 
on  their  face  with  the  pledge  of  the  faith  and  honor  of  one  of  the 
republican  States  of  our  glorious  Union,  may  have  changed  hands, 
we  can  of  course  have  no  means  of  estimating.  But  it  requires  no 
unusual  sagacity  to  conjecture  what  must  be  the  influence  on  the 
public  mind,  on  the  moral  sense,  of  the  civilized  world — what 
must  be  the  disheartening  eflect  on  the  friends  of  freedom  and 
America,  the  exulting  pleasure  of  the  foes  of  the  one,  and  the 
scoflers  of  the  other — when  such  an  act  of  Repudiation  of  that 
pledged  faith  and  honor,  by  one  of  our  proud  and  boasted  free 
democracies,  without  even  the  excuse  of  inability  to  pay,  can  be 
pointed  to  as  the  practical  fruits  by  which  the  tree  of  popular 
liberty  may  be  known. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  interference  in  this  question  is  an  im- 
pertinent intrusion  into  the  heart  of  a  matter  with  which  we  can 
claim  no  rightful  concern,  as  a  political  question  afl*ecting  the 
State  of  Mississippi  alone.  Not  so.  To  say  nothing  of  its  certain 
eflect  on  the  general  estimation  of  the  American  character,  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  credit  of  the  heavy  securities  of  many  of  the  other 
States  already  outstanding  and  current,  there  is  another  point  of 
view  in  which  the  course  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  presents  a 
question  of  public  interest  and  importance  to  which  we  could  not, 
if  we  would,  refuse  our  most  anxious  attention.  The  influence  of 
the  false  and  thrice-accursed  "Credit  System"  which  has  over- 
shadowed the  land  with  the  Upas  taint  of  its  atmosphere,  has 
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already '«zeited  a  sufficiently  lamentable  effect  to  demoralize 
society^  and  derange  the  natural  and  healfthful  action  of  all  the 
relations  of  life  among  us,  without  superadding  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  a  public  act  of  sovereign  dishonesty  and  dishonor,  such 
as  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  regard  this  Mississippi  repudi* 
ation,  if,  contrary  alike  to  our  hope  and  our  belief,  it  shall  be 
persisted  in  by  the  people  of  that  State.  The  moral  mischief  of 
which  the  myriad  seeds  are  scattered  broadcast  through  a  nation 
by  a  high  and  solemn  governmental  example  of  this  nature,  it  ia 
impossible  to  conjecture.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  view  in  which  the  great  responsibilities  of  legislation 
and  government  ought  always  to  be  regarded.  If  such  an  act  as 
this  is  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked  by  the  offended  moral  sense  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  unretracted  by  the  returning 
reason  of  its  authors,  it  will  soon  be  found  to  produce  a  very  dis* 
tinct  effect  even  on  the  private  character  of  Mississippians,  as 
well  as  on  the  public  character  of  their  State.  It  will  generate  a 
disregard  o^the  moral  equity  of  contracts,  the  main  principle  of 
cohesion  of  all  human  society,  suggesting  and  justifying  perpet* 
ttal  evasions  of  their  essential  right  and  spirit,  under  the  screen 
of  legal  technicalities  and  subtleties  akin  to  those  on  which  the 
Repudiation  argument  is  seen  to  rest  in  the  present  case.  Nor 
will  this  influence  be  confined  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Ae 
well  might  we  assign  a  local  limit  to  any  of  the  great  movemeate 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  may  take  their  point  of  departure  from 
within  her  borders.  The  flow  of  the  mighty  Father  of  Water% 
whose  name  she  ought  never  to  dishonor,  is  to  be  observed  far 
forth  amid  the  infinite  waves  of  the  ocean,  even  to  a  greater  dis* 
tance  from  its  mouth  than  the  backward  distance  thence  to  tbetr 
very  original  rill.  The  public  opinion  of  the  society  in  which? 
men  live  is  a  sort  of  moral  atmosphere,  whose  pressure  upon 
their  minds  to  restrain  them  within  the  rules  of  r^ht  is  a  fitr 
greater  power  than  that  which,  in  the  physical  creation,  presaee 
upon  their  bodies  with  the  force,  as  science  tells  us^  of  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  There  is  no  higher  social  iatereat^ 
no  more  important  social  duty,  than  that  of  preserving  that  vital 
element  of  our  very  existence  as  a  people,  in  a  state  as  pure  and 
healthy  as  possible.  None  of  the  influential  organs  of  this  pub* 
lie  opinion  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
ought  to  be  silent  on  such  an  occasion.  So  far  as  regards  the 
Democralic  Review,  it  at  least  will  not  be  fake  to  so  high  and 
sacred  a  duty,  alike  of  patriotism,  of  morality,  and  of  a  true  party 
interest,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  understands  the  words 
IMirry  and  interesL  We  have  received  and  given  due  heed  to  the 
remonstrances  which  have  been  addressed  to  us^  as  to  the  injuri- 
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OU8  bearing*  of  our  course  on  this  question  upon  the  interests  of 
**our  party''  in  the  local  politics  of  the  State  referred  to  tn  these 
discussions.  We  repel,  as  a  slander  upon  that  name,  the  imputa- 
tion that  the  Democratic  Party  of  Mississippi  is  the  Repudiation 
Party.  Accidental  circumstances  and  temporary  delusions  may 
perhaps  for  a  while  giye  some  seeming  color  of  justification  to 
the  charge.  A  natural  and  righteous  exasperation  against  the 
authors  of  these  great  public  frauds,  and  against  the  system  of 
which  they  are  the  natural  fruits,  coupled  with  the  dexterity  of 
party  leaders  to  catch  in  their  sails  every  present  breath  of  popu- 
lar excitement,  may  perhaps  have  led  a  portit>n  of  the  Democracy 
of  Mississippi  into  a  false  position  on  this  occasion.  But  we 
have  no  fear  but  that  they  will  yet  fully  justify  the  unwavering 
reliance  we  have  expressed  before  on  their  integrity  and  honor ; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  that  they  will  visit  with  an  unforgiving 
wrath  all  who,  with  the  taint  of  the  slightest  art  or  part  in  these 
abomiaatibns,  should  ever  present  themselves  aa  candidates  for 
their  confidence  in  any  post  of  public  employment,  tbey  will 
never  allow  the  stain  of  this  dishonor  long  to  tarnish  the  fair 
escutcheon  of  their  State  sovereignty.  » 

One  word  farther,  in  reply  to  some  personal  imputations 
which  have  been  elicited  by  our  former  article  on  this  subject, 
from  some  to  whom  its  arguments  and  views  happened  to  be  not 
exactly  acceptable.  Though  no  agreeable  task,  we  are  unwilling 
to  omit  it.  The  Democratic  Review,  with  the  removal  of  its 
place  of  publication  from  Washington  to  New  York,  has  not 
become  imbued  with  **  the  contagion  of  the  atmosphere  of  Wall 
street."  It  is  fio<,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  be,  under  the  slightest 
control  or  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  '*  clique"  or  of 
any  person  in  any  manner  ^*  interested"  in  the  subject  of  State 
credit  generally,  or  of  these  Mississippi  Bonds  in  particular,  ex- 
cept as  a  general  question  of  pnblic  concern.  It  has  not  in  this 
matter  either  fallen  or  declined  from  the  former  *'  elevated  tone 
of  its  democratic  principles,"  whatever  that  tone  and  those  prin- 
ciples may  before  have  been,  or  may  be  now.  It  has  not  imbibed, 
from  its  nearer  contact  to  the  waves  and  breezes  of  the  Atlantic, 
any  *'  foreign  sympathies"  alien  to  the  cause  and  the  rights  of 
our  own  country  or  countrymen.  And  finally,  its  former  article 
on  this  question  was  not  written  by  either  '*  stockjobber"  or 
«  fioancier  ;"  but,  like  the  present  one,  undictated  by  any  other 
influence  than  his  own  sense  of  right,  proceeded  alone  from  the 
pen,  humble  and  feeble  as  it  may  be,  of  the  responsible  editor  and 
proprietor  of  this  work,  whose  name  is  of  course  easily  accessible 
to  any  one  desirooa  of  inquiring  into  so  unimportant  a  piece  of  in> 
formation. 
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Thb  sudden  and  general  snceess  of  the  Democratic  party,  oc- 
curring Mr  shortly  after  sustaining  the  most  signal  defeat,  is  one 
of  those  striking  events  in  the  history  of  politics,  which  cannot 
«« overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud."  It  constitutes  a  period  in 
the  progress  of  time,  catling  upon  us  to  look  back  into  the  past, 
around  us  at  the  present,  and  forward  into  the  future,  that  we 
may  behold  what  we  have  accomplished,  and  discover  what  re- 
mains for  us  to  do. 

After  a  protracted  struggle  of  nine  years,  we  have  achieved 
the  complete  and  final  overthrow  of  a  National  Bank.  It  may 
not,  indeed,  be  dead,  but  it  is  mortally  wounded,  and  all  the 
givings  Out  of  a  JUcaltty^  are  but  the  spasmodic  efforts  that  usu- 
ally accompany  the  throes  of  expiring  existence  ;  and  all  that  we 
may  he^r  of  ^Exchequer  Boards,"  or  ''Boards  of  Control,"  we 
may  regrard  as  a  coroner's  inquest  over  its  remains. 

What  hat  it  leftl  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  system  of  which 
it  was  part,  that  an  artificial  credit,  created  by  law,  operating 
through  all  the  various  contrivances,  dignified  with  the  names  of 
^institutions,"  is  a  good  and  eflfectual  substitute  for  that  real 
credit,  founded  upon  direct  confidence  in  character  and  ability  to 
pay  ^  and  being  thus  good  and  efiectual,  can  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent,  without  exhausting  the  supply,  or  impairing  its  efficacy. 
We  will  give,  somewhat  in  detail,  an  example  of  its  benign  oper- 
ation. A  gentleman  of  sagacity,  in  the  country,  has  a  farm  of  the 
value  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  which  he  determines  to  make 
the  basis  of  a  credit  operation.  He  makes  up  his  mind  to  sub- 
scribe for  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Columbia  County 
Bank,  just  chartered  by  the  Legislature.  He  makes  application 
for  a  loan  of  $8,000,  in  the  Dutchess  County  Bank,  to  be  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  his  farm.  The  security  being  ample,  and  the 
directors  being  friendly  to  the  enterprising  applicant,  grant  him 
the  loan,  wherewith  he  becomes  the  owner  of  eighty  shares,  of 
$100  each,  of  the  stock  of  the  Columbia  County  Bank,  and  be- 
comes a  director  thereof.  He  pays  7  per  cent,  on  his  loan,  and 
realizes  12  per  cent,  on  his  stock.  He  has  become  a  man  of  in- 
fluence. He  is  one  of  the  holders  of  the  magic  key  of  accoh- 
MODATioN !  Finding  himself  thus  in  the  actual  incipient  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessed  workings  of  this  excellent  system,  his  vision 
becomes  clearer  as  he  looks  into  the  future,  and  he  exultin^y 
exclaims,  ''  This  is  undoubtedfy  the  road  to  wealth,  and  all  that 
remains  for  me  to  do,  is  to' travel  therein  in  the  direction  which 
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I  have  be^n."  There  is  shortly  to  be  a  subscription  for  and  dis- 
tributioD  of  the  ca(Mtal  stock  of  the  Delaware  County  Bank.  He 
makes  application  to  the  Farmer's  Bank  of  Westchester,  for  a 
loan  of  $8,000,  to  be  secured  by  the  hypothecation  of  his  stock 
in  that  well-conducted  ^^  safety^fund'^  institution,  the  Columbia 
County  Bank.  The  security  being  unquestionable,  and  the  prin« 
cipal  director  desiring  a  similar  accommodation  from  the  Colum- 
bia County  Bank,  the  loan  is  made,  and  $8,000,  in  stock  of  the 
Delaware  County  Bank,  is  obtained,  which  latter  stock  he  pledges 
in  like  manner  in  the  Albany  Bank,  for  a  loan  to  purchase  stock 
in  the  Schoharie  Bank,  by  pledging  which  is  another  Bank,  he 
makes  a  loan  to  purchase  stock  in  still  another  Bank. 

We  have  now  carried  this  example  far  enough  to  afford  us  a 
good  place  to  stop,  and  profitably  review  some  of  the  most 
prominent  beauties  of  the  system.  Our  friend,  without  a  cent 
of  banking  capital  when  he  started,  has  become  the  proprietoi 
of  stocks  to  the  value  of  $32,000,  all  paid  up,  and  hi  institutions 
in  which  he  is  not  a  debtor  to  the  amount  of  a  cent !  He  does 
not  owe  a  cent  which  is  not  well  secured  by  his  own  resources  I 
His  $32,000  are  invested  in  institutions  which  are  allowed  by-law 
to  loan  for  him  to  twice  and  one-half  the  amount  thereof.  He  is 
not  only  enriched  himself  by  the  system,  but  it  is  a  process' 
which,  from  its  general  adoption,  gives  such  ^*  an  impulse  to  the 
enterprise  of  our  whole  population,"  as  to  enrich  the  country  it- 
self! It  is  a  system  of  infinite  progression,  and  the  farther  it  ad- 
vances the  more  '^  maturity  and  perfection"  are  there  in  it.  That 
farm  has  become  the  basis  of  a  series  of  credits,  accumulating 
wealth  to  its  owner  with  such  delightful  rapidity,  as  to  make  him 
reject  his  old  course  of  industrious  husbandry  as  ridiculous  and 
absurd,  from  its  want  of  conformity  to  '*  the  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  age."  We  will  give  another  example,  compar- 
atively illustrative  of  the  soundness  in  theory,  as  well  as  excel-  , 
lence  in  practice,  of  this  system. 

Question.  What  does  this  world  rest  uponi 

.dnswer.  On  the  back  of  a  great  turtle. 

Question,  What  does  the  turtle  stand  upon  % 

The  philosopher  was  cornered. 

Question.  What  does  the  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi  rest  her 
credit  upon  \ 

.dnswer.  Upon  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Question.  What  does  the  State  of  Mississippi  rest  her  credit 
vponl 

Jtnswer,  Upon  the  Union  Bank  df  Mississippi. 

This,  as  old  Coke  said  of  the  common  law,  is  the  perfection  of 
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reason!  there  is  no  fault  in  this  hypothesfs!  It  is  a  perfect 
sttucture  in  all  its  parts,  and  as  an  entirety,  #or  each  part,  rests 
npon  an  adequate  foundatiod,  and  all  put  together  make  one  har- 
monious whole.  Thrice  Messed  Mississippi!  Her  credit  runs 
in  a  circle  without  end — an  everlasting  stream.  Her  ^'  resources" 
are  '^  developed."  She  can  construct  railroads  and  canals  at  her 
pleasure,  relying  solely  on  the  ^*  perfection  of  credit !" 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  that  system,  to  this  hour,  have  an 
Unshaken  helief  in  its  soundness  and  excellence.  They  view  it  as 
the  contrivance  imparting  to  this  age  a  character  of  wisdom  over 
preceding  ages,  in  the  ratio  of  its  capacity  of  expansion  over  that 
of  the  old  system ;  and  they  believe  with  the  full  assurance  of 
faith,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  '*  specie  circular,"  and  other 
Democratic  enormities  of  similar  character,  the  proof  of  its  en- 
riching excellence  would  have  amounted  to  demonstration.  Such 
is  the  systeof  of  which  the  National  Bank  constituted,  as  a  part, 
the  most  prominent  artificial  creation,  and  such  was  and  is  the 
Aiith  of  the  advocates  of  that  system.  There  are  those  among  us 
who  believe  that  a  National  Bank  was  so  essential  a  part  of  that 
system,  that  the  system  itself  must  fall  with  it,  and  that  the  labor 
of  enfranchisement  is  therefore  complete.  There  are  others  who 
*  believe,  that  although  a  National  Bank  was  the  nursing  mother 
of  the  lesser  abominations  which,  with  it,  supported  that  system, 
the  greater  having  fallen,  the  lesser  abominations  will  thereby 
undergo  such  a  modification  of  their  characters  as  to  make  their 
existence  not  only  endurable,  but  valuable.  We  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  either  of  these  views,  all  important  as  we  view  the 
prostration  of  the  Bank.  An  invading  army  may  take  the  strong- 
est garrison  of  their  adversary,  and  enter  their  capital  city,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  certain  that  the  provinces  can  be  subdued. 
An  ability  to  conquer  does  not  always  result  in  conquest.  The 
possession  of  the  provinces  by  the  adversary  may  afford  the 
means  of  erecting  a  stronger  garrison,  and  of  recruiting  greater 
strengrth,  and  that  which  was  a  great  victory  may  become  a  boot- 
less triumph.     So  it  may  be  with  us. 

We  have  obtained  an  advantage  which,  if  followed  up  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  was  achieved,  will  lead  to  the' entire  over- 
throw of  that  false  system  which  has  deluded  and  corrupted  our 
citizens,  ancC  degraded  our  country  ;  but  if  we  halt  now,  it  were 
better  that  we  never  began !  Unpleasant  as  may  be  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  hatred  that  we  encountered  in  the  late  strife,  making 
the  allurements  of  peaceful  repose  now  the  more  seductive,  the 
obligations  of  duty,  the  interests  of  our  country,  the  good  of  our 
fellow^men — all  command  us,  in  the  most  imperative  tones,  to  halt 
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not,  bnt  advance  to  the  end.  That  end  is  the  restoration  of  real 
CREDIT,  the  credit  ^hich  rests  alone  upon  the  direct  confidence 
in  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the  seeker  of  credit  to  pay — con- 
fidence  inspired  either  by  the  knowledge  of  his  integrity  and 
present  means,  or  by  the  knowledge  of  his  integrity  and  the 
belief  that  his  industry  will  produce  the  means  by  the  day  of 
payment.  A  system  of  credit,  constituted  by  the  aggregation  of 
credits,  thus  inspired,  is  indeed  a  great  blessing.  It  is  as  fructi- 
fying to  the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  the  country,  as  the  rains 
and  dews  to  the  vegetation  of  the  earth ;  and  instead  of  fostering 
indolence  and  avarice,  and  an  overreaching  spirit  of  dishonesty, 
will  encourage  those  habits  of  industry,  frugality,  and  integrity, 
which  will  make  us,  as  a  people,  zealous  of  those  good  works  ne- 
cessary to  the  accomplishment  of  our  mission  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

This  system  we  never  can  introduce,  or  rather  restore,  so  long 
as  credit  is  stimulated  by  legislation, — so  long  as  the  States  create 
manufactorieSy  over  which  they  throw  the  panoply  of  special  legtl 
protection,  and  which  they  hedge  around  with  the  barriers  of  ex- 
clusive privilegCi  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  into  its  bubble-exist- 
ence the  credit  we  have  described. 

Banks  of  Incorporation  are  of  the  most  deadly  hostility  to 
sound  credit  and  to  a  sound  currency.  The  free  Banks  (so  mis- 
called) of  the  State  of  New  York  are  the  true,  progeny  of  that 
system.  That  the  State  begat  the  Banks,  and  the  Banks  begat 
the  State  debts,  and  the  State  debts  begat  the  "  free  Banks,''  is 
as  genealogically  direct,  as  that  *^  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and  Isaac 
begat  Jacob,  and  Jacob  begat  Judas  and  his  brethren." 

It  is  plain  to  our  view  that  incorporated  banking  may  be  a  great 
evil,  and  that  banking  may  still  be  highly  useful.  The  present 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  message,  has  intima- 
ted his  conviction  that  the  researches  of  philosophic  inquiry 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  ^'that  the  paper  system  had  proba- 
bly better  never  have  been  introduced,  and  that  society  might 
hare  been  much  better  without  it."  If  by  paper  he  means  that 
paper  which  is  the  natural  ofispring  of  commercial  operations,  we 
conceive  that  he  is  mistaken ;  but  if  he  meant  that  paper  which 
IS  engendered  in  the  hotbed  of  legislation,  nothing  can  be  more 
true  than  his  remarks,  and  their  truth  is  written  on  the  face  of 
the  country. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  banks  or  banking,  or  the  paper  system. 
Paper  is  the  necessary  go-between  of  commerce ;  it  gives  facility 
to  the  exchange  of  articles  in  trading  between  distant  places, 
which  would  otherwise  be  cumbrously  conducted ;  it  is  the  prop- 
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er  depository  of  debt  and  credit  between  mutual  dealers,  in  the 
intervals  that  occur  between  the  commencement*  and  final  close 
of  healthful  commerce  ;  through  its  agency  trade  to  the  greatest 
extent  may  be  conducted  without  the  passage  of  actual  money ; 
it  transfers  the  balance  of  such  trade,  and  if  the  balance  is  lack- 
ing, it  gives  the  first  warning  of  the  excess  by  its  demand  for 
money  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  thereby  restrains  further 
excess. 

Banking,  like  other  commercial  business,  is  properly  a  private 
pursuit.  To  say,  and  to  say  it  with  the  force  of  law,  that  a 
selected  and  privileged  few  shall  engage  in  that  business  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  and  that  those  few  shall  be  exempted 
from  all  personal  responsibility  for  the  liabilities  they  incur  in 
conducting  this  their  private  business,  is  a  monstrous  proposition 
in  its  repugnance  to  that  plain  justice  which  is  founded  upon 
equality  of  rights.  It  is  palpably  unjust  in  itself,  at  war  with  the 
genius  of  our  institutions,  and  a  violation  at  once  of  the  laws  of 

civil  freedom  and  of  trade. 

•  

What  is  it  but  immunity  from  responsibility,  conjoined  .with 
exclusive  privileges,  that  constitutes  the  very  definition  of  a  des- 
potism \  and  what  grosser  injustice  in  principle  can  a  despotism 
perpetrate  1 

That  banking  ought  to  be  left  as  free,  and  subject  to  the  same 
responsibilities  as  other  pursuits  in  life,  is  a  truth,  but  a  truth 
that  has  to  encounter  that  most  obstinate  of  all  unbeliefs,  the 
unbelief  of  self-interest. 

The  condition  of  the  North  and  the  South,  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  condition  of  the  States,  of  the  country,  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  all  bear  testimony  to  its  truth  with  that  force  which 
carries  the  fullest  conviction.  "  Vested  interests"  alone  disbe- 
lieve. 

The  free  banks  of  New  York  have  that  name  but  in  mockery 
of  freedom.  It  is  that  freedom  which  is  guarded  by  law,  prohib- 
iting all  other  banking ;  it  is  the  freedom  to  choose  where  there 
is  no  choice.  A  system  of  free  private  banking,  commenced 
when  the  country  was  free  from  commercial  embarrassmentSi 
produced  by  the  excesses  of  credit,  would  of  necessity  be  con- 
ducted by  men  of  capital  with  real  capital.  The  bankers  would 
be  careful  to  conduct  their  business  so  as  to  ensure  their  own 
safety,  for  their  fortunes  would  stand  as  the  pledge  of  their  faith- 
fulness; and  banking,  restrained  by  all  the  inducements  of  per- 
sonal safety,  must  be  safe  banking  for  the  public.  The  publie 
judgment  of  the  soundness  of  paper  would  then  be  judiciously 
formed ;  individuals  would  consider  themselves  the  guardians  of 
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their  own  interests ;  their  individaal  interests  would  make  them 
watchful ;  their  watchfulness  would  make  them  intelligent ;  and 
their  intelligence  would,  ordinarily,  defy  imposition. 

The  public  judgment  of  the  credit  of  a  hank  would  then  be 
formed  from  the  aggregation  of  individual  opinions  judiciously 
formed  under  the  influences  of  the  quickening  impulses  of  self- 
interest.  Under  the  present  system,  the  legal  guardianship  of 
the  State  is  substituted  for  this  public  judgment;  individual 
watchfulness  is  put  to  sleep  under  the  false  hope  of  State  protec- 
tion, and  individual  sagacity  is  therefore  at  fault,  and  the  public 
is  as  ignorant  as  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  whether 
credit  is  deserved  or  not,  and  they  grope  in  the  dark  till  they  are 
favored  with  the  startling  light  produced  by  an  "  explosion." 

The  persons  in  Buffalo,  who,  through  the  medium  of  legal  in- 
stitutions, flooded  the  country  with  their  current  promises  to 
pay,  never  could  have  done  so  as  private  bankers,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  they  never  deserved  the  credit.  The  good  and  the 
bad  are  now  alike  respected,  and  alike  suspected.  Give  individ- 
ual sagacity  free  scope,  and  it  would  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad,  and  thereby  create  and  cherish  a  spirit  of  high  commer- 
cial integrity  and  honor.  The  prejudices  which  have  been  kept 
alive  against  free  private  banking,  as  a  system,  are  unjust  and 
unreasonable.  The  instances  of  private  banking  which  existed 
when  the  country  was  drained  of  its  specie,  and  the  incorpo- 
rated banks  were  unable  to  grant  the  least  relief,  and  stood 
themselves  in  the  greatest  need  of  it,  instead  of  being  experi- 
ments to  test  a  system^  were  the  desperate  efforts  of  more 
desperate  persons  to  prey  upon  the  wants  of  a  community  with- 
out resources,  without  money,  and  without  even  bank  bills, 
and  whose  hunger  would  make  them  grasp  at  that  least  sub- 
stantial of  all  things,  the  similitude  of  a  bank-bill,  the  shadow 
of  a  shade ! 

The  proper  time  to  try  this  system  would  be  when  the  coun- 
try is  recovering  her  energies,  that  it  might  grow  with  her 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  her  strength.  The  present  system 
can  bring  the  country  down,  but  cannot  help  it  to  rise  ;  it  can- 
not keep  the  country  down,  but  the  country  can  rise  without 
it,  and  even  with  it.  It  has  the  power  of  doing  great  evil  in  the 
time  of  prosperity,  but  it  is  impotent  to  do  good  in  the  time  of 
adversity.  Under  the  free  system,  that  high  elevation  of  unreal 
prosperity  could  not  be  reached,  from  whose  giddy  height  a  crash- 
ing fall  is  inevitable.  Banks  controlled  by  the  laws  of  trade 
would  be  controlled  by  the  laws  of  their  nature.  Banks  under 
the  coatix)!  of  the  State  are  ia  a  foreign  bondage,  whose  yoke  is 
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uneasy,  rendering  their  service  unprofitable.  It  is  objected,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  not  banking  capital  enough  in  this  country  to 
supply  the  vacuum  that  would  be  created  by  the  overthrow'  of 
that  system  of  credit.  All  the  capital  that  now  exists  would  still 
exist  in  its  unexpanded  state,  shorn  of  its  false  dimensions.  The 
objection  presupposes  that  something  may  be  made  by  the  wis- 
dom of  man  out  of  nothing ;  that  the  imaginary  partakes  of  the 
value  of  real. 

Ten  thousand  air-built  castles  may  all  be  destroyed  and  anni- 
hilated, without  diminishing  the  quantity  of  existent  matter. 
The  ideal,  the  imaginary,  and  the  false  have  deluded  us  too  long 
to  our  cost.  We  want  now  the  real ;  we  desire  to  exchange  insta* 
bility  for  stability,  uncertainty  for  certainty.  We  have  sufiered 
under  the  present  system  all  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  in- 
flict in  sufl^ering,  and  humanity  rebels  at  its  continuance.  Look 
around  and  behold  its  desolating  march.  It  has  swelled  the  tide 
of  debt,  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  have  been 
overwhelmed.  Our  country,  hitherto  as  unspotted  in  her  honor, 
as  bright  and  glorious  in  her  youthful  career,  is  placed  by  that 
system  in  a  position  which  we  dare  not  look  at,  and  which  makes 
us  cover  our  faces  for  shame.  Through  the  working  of  that  sys- 
tem the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union  are  presented  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prostrated  suppliants,  begging  sustenance,  begging  their 
life  from  the  Banks  which  they  made,  —  penury  begging  from 
insolvency  !     And  who  can  tell  where  or  in  what  it  is  to  end  1 

Would  it  not  be  fatuity  itself  to  continue  th^  system  1  Yet 
we  hear  it  surmised  that  even  Democratic  Legislatures  may  en- 
tertain the  proposition  to  renew  a  Bank  charter.  It  cannot,  it 
must  not  be  so.  The  calm  and  sober  judgment  of  that  people 
who  dictated  the  result  of  the  late  election  cannot,  must  not, 
will  not  permit  their  wiU  to  be  so  trifled  with. 


SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

No.  VI.  — THE  SERF. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  THE  BROTHERS,"  "  CROMWELL,"  AC. 

The  morning  was  already  beginning  to  dawn  palely,  at  least  a 
few  faint  streaks  of  light  were  visible,  from  the  summit  of  the 
watch-tower,  far  on  the  verge  of  the  eastern  'sky,  when  a  dull 
rustling  sound  made  itself  plainly  heard  above  the  rippling  mur* 
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mur  of  the  trout  stream  in  the  valley,  and  the  sough  of  the  west 
wind  in  the  evergreen  branches  of  the  pinewood.  None  but  a 
practised  ear  could  have  distinguished  then  the  character  of  that 
far  sound,  but  scarcely  had  it  been  audible  a  second  before  Sir 
Hugues  de  Coucy,  turning  half  round  toUrard  Ermold,  in  his  steel 
saddle,  said  in  a  clear,  strong  whisper — *'  Lo  !  they  come  now  ; 
lower  your  visors  all,  and  follow  me — silently  though,  and  slow- 
ly !" — and  with  the  words,  he  drew  down  his  own  avantaille  and 
clasped  it  firmly  to  the  beaver ;  then  gathering  his  reins  up  with 
the  left,  and  lowering  the  point  of  his  long  lance  that  it  should 
not  strike  the  groin ings  of  the  barbican,  he  rode  forth  cautiously, 
accompanied  by  his  young  squire  and  the  two  men-at-arms.  Be- 
fore  he  left  the  arch,  however,  he  called  to  the  warder,  bidding 
him  see  the  chains  of  the  portcullis  clear,  and  have  his  yeomen 
ready  to  make  fast  the  gates  at  once.  "Be  steady  now,"  he  said, 
*'  and  forget  not  that  deliberate  valor  is  worth  ten  times  as  much 
as  headlong  rashness.  Break  but  your  lances  fairly  with  these 
thieves,  and  draw  off  instantly,  leaving  me  last.  Here  they  come, 
fifty  horse  at  least,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  clash  and  clang ;  they 
will  be  here  anon.     Now  do  your  devoir !" 

While  speaking  he  had  drawn  up  his  little  band  in  line,  having 
Giles  Ivernois  on  his  right  hand,  and  Ermold  in  the  centre,  the 
other  Flemish  trooper  holding  the  extreme  left,  close  to  the  high 
fence  of  an  orchard.  The  road  here  made  a  small  sweep,  of  some- 
thing better  than  a  hundred  yards,  skirting  the  verge  of  the  moat 
and  fhe  castle-wall,  which,  with  its  arbalests  and  mangonels,  com- 
manded the  whole  traverse.  It  was,  moreover,  very  narrow,  as- 
cending in  a  gentle  slope  up  to  the  outer  gate,  giving  the  knight 
and  his  companions  the  ground  of  vantage  for  a  charge  on  the 
assailants. 

Scarce  had  the  knight  of  Tankerville  completed  his  arrange- 
ments, before  one  loud  deep  note  of  the  bancloche,  succeeded  by 
its  continuous  and  deafening  clangor,  announced  the  presence  of 
Talebardin  and  his  Routiers  upon  the  village  green,  although  they 
were  not  as  yet  visible  to  Hugues  and  his  party,  in  consequence 
of  the  cottages  and  gardens  of  the  hamlet  covering  their  advance. 
A  loud  shrill  blast  of  bugles,  blended  with  the  dull  booming  of  the 
Norman  kettle-drum,  rose  high  and  keen  upon  the  morning  air, 
quite  overpowering  for  a  moment  the  louder  peal  of  the  great 
bells,  while  at  the  signal  the  broad  banner  of  the  House  of  Floris 
was  displayed  on  the  battlements,  and  a  sustained  and  well- 
directed  flight  of  shafts  and  quarrels  was  poured  upon  the  enemy 
from  that  commanding  elevation.  In  answer  to  the  music  of  the 
garrison,  the  wild  marauders  set  up  simultaneously  a  yell  of  fierce 
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defisDce,  which  had  in  iu  shrill  tones  tomething  so  fiendirfi  aod  - 
unearthly  that  it  made  the  hearts  of  the  6rniest  men  thrill,  and 
struck  cold  consternation  through  the  weaker  spirits  of  the  belea- 
guered garrison.  A  moment  afterward  a  flash  as  if  of  fire  was  seen 
springing  op  through  the  dry  thatch  of  one  of  the  low  hovels,  an* 
other,  and  another ;  and  then  a  broad  red  glare  rushed  up  from  all  the 
burning  Tillage,  crimsoning  the  whole  canopy  of  hearen,  tinging 
the  dusky  foliage  and  weather-beaten  trunks  of  the  old  pines  with 
a  strange  ruddy  lustre,  and  showing  every  loop-hole  and  crenelle 
in  the  castle- wall,  every  serf,  man-at-arms,  and  warder  on  the 
battlements,  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  noonday.  Directly  after- 
ward a  shaft  or  two  was  shot  against  the  walls  from  the  covert 
aflbrded  by  the  scattering  groups  of  fruit-trees  on  the  esplanade, 
but  so  well  did  the  archers  on  the  barbican  perform  their  duty, 
pouring  in  shot  of  long  and  cross-bows,  with  rver  and  anon  a  huge 
steel-headed  beam,  launched  from  the  mighty  mangonel,  that  the 
Rou tiers  in  that  quarter  fell  back  at  once,  without  as  much  as  dis- 
covering the  band  of  de  Coucy,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  cut  ofi^ 
must  have  been  desperately  endangered  at  the  least,  if  the  ma- 
rauders had  made  good  their  charge,  and  taken  a  position  midway 
between  the  barbican  and  the  knight's  party.  Ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  thus,  when  a  fresh  shout  was  set 
up  from  above  the  gate.  ^  Gare !  gare  !  Beau  Sire !"  and  a  fresh 
flight  of  missiles  was  launched  against  the  spot  where  the  road 
issued  from  the  hamlet.  No  more  was  necessary  to  set  de  Coucy  . 
on  his  guard.  **  Now,''  he  exclaimed,  "  now !  gentlemen  V^  eouch- 
ing  his  lance  as  he  did  so,  and  pricking  the  flanks  of  his  black 
charger  with  the  spur — at  the  next  instant  with  their  wild  yell, 
and  their  accursed  war  cry,  the  robbers  wheeled  out  from  the 
cottages  at  a  hard  gallop,  and  for  the  first  time  perceiving  the 
bold  baron,  bore  down  upon  him  in  a  solid  column  of  sixty  horse 
at  least,  with  levelled  lances.  So  well,  however,  had  the  knight 
taken  his  position,  that  four  men  only  at  a  time  could  come  against 
him,  the  narrowness  of  the  road  making  it  quite  impossible  for 
more  than  that  number  to  array  themselves  iii  front  with  room 
sufficient  for  the  management  of  their  steeds,  and  the  wielding  of 
their  weapons.  This,  indeed,  was  the  only  thing  which  gave  the 
least  chance  of  success  to  the  defenders;  yet  even  with  this 
chance,  the  odds  were  fearfully  against  them,  particularly  when 
it  is  taken  into  the  consideration,  that  Ermold,  though  of  a  high 
and  dauntless  spirit,  and  from  his  boyhood  upward  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms,  was  in  years  but  a  stripling,  who  ttrefefore  could 
not  be  expected  to  cope  with  full-grown  men  on- terms  of  equali- 
ty or  vantage.  The  robbers,  who  formed  the  first  rank,  were 
evidently  stout  and  hardy  men-at-arms ;  he  who  appeared  their 
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leader  riding,  when  they  drew  out  of  the  cover  of  the  hurning 
village, 'on  their  left  flank,  nearest  the  moat,  and  therefore  facing 
Ivernois.  He  was  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  above  six  feet  in  height, 
and  limbed  proportionally  to  his  stature,  completely  cased  in  ar- 
mor, apparently  of  Spanish  workmanship,  not  of  bright  steel, 
however,  but  of  plain,  unrelieved,  dead  black.  To  this  there  was 
but  one  exception,  that  the  whole  front  and  visor  of  his  helmet 
had  been  wrought  into  the  shape  of  a  "bare  grinning  scull,  color- 
ed in  the  appropriate  hues,  while  over  this  dread  emblem  of  mor- 
tality there  waved  a  tall  black  plume,  like  those  which  now  are 
used  to  decorate  the  roof  of  hearses ;  his  shield,  which  was  black 
likewise,  to  suit  the  rest  of  his  armor,  was  blazoned  wiih  a  scull 
and  cross-bones — the  bardings  of  his  destrier^  a  huge  black  Flemish 
stallion,  were  framed  to  match  his  rider's  panoply,  and  altogether 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  stouter  or  better  appointed 
cavalier,  though  there  was  something  awful  and  disgusting  in  the 
emblazonry  he  had  adopted,  with  the  intention  clearly  of  striking 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  his  opponents.  As  soon  as  this  formidable 
personage  descried  the  knight  of  Coucy,  he  shouted  something  to 
his  nearest  comrade,  the  import  of  which  was  drowned  by  the 
thunder  of  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the  din  of  the  plate-coats ;  but  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  what  must  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
cry,  for  spurring  out  a  little  way  before  his  rank,  he  passaged 
quickly  to  bis  right — his  comrade  making  the  same  movement  to 
the  ]eXfe^^*«od.  tb#o  reined  back  immediately  into  the  line,  placing 
himself,  as  the  result  of  this  man<cuvre,  directly  opposite  to  Hu- 
gues.  The  three  companions  of  the  black  rider  were  all  strong 
troopers,  completely  armed  and  powerfully  mounted,  but  their 
Appointments  were  in  no  respect  to  be  compared  to  the  accoutre- 
ments df  Talebardin,  for  he  it  was  who  bore  that  grisly  frontlet ; 
though  all  but  one  had  in  some  slight  degree  endeavored  to  in- 
crease the  terror,  which  everywhere  accompanied  their  presence, 
by  some  detestable  and  horrid  signs  of  carnage.  Thus  one  of  them, 
it  was  be  who  now  couched  his  spear  against  Giles  Ivernois,  a  tall 
man  in  a  brazen  harness  with  a  particolored  feather  of  red  and  pur- 
ple, had  hung  about  his  neck,  after  the  fashion  of  a  knightly  chain,  a 
string  of  human  teeth,  torn  from  the  jaws  of  living  victims,  to  force 
them  to  produce  their  real  or  suspected  treasures.  The  third,  a 
slighter  figure,  who  wore  a  shirt  of  dim  and  rusty  mail,  had  deck- 
ed his  casque,  in  lieu  of  crest  or  plume,  with  a  thick  plaited  tress 
of  beautiful  toff  sunny  hair,  dabjbli^  in  many  places  by  dark  stains 
of  gore,  which  tnust  have  been  shorn  from  the  head  of  some  higli- 
born  and  lovely,  feniale.  The  fourth  alone  was  armed  in  clear 
bright  steel,  carefully  kept  and  polished,  and  had  adopted  no  more 
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odious  emblem  of  his  calling  than  a  green  plume  in  his  casque, 
and  a  green  dragon  peiinted  on  his  shield,  seeming  to  indicate  his 
Saxon  origin.  Long  as  it  has  occupied  us  to  describe  the  leaders 
of  the  Routiers,  it  did  not  take  the  great  French  champion  fi^e 
seconds  to  run  over  all  the  details  with  his  bright  intellectual  eye, 
before  he  called  aloud  to  his  men  to  bear  them  bravely,  shouted 
his  war  cry  of  St.  Paul,  and  dashed  with  his  four  lances  against 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  marauders. 

Talebard  Talebardin  bore  him  like  a  man ;  his  spearhead  struck 
full  on  the  fess-point  of  de  Coucy's  shield,  and  bored  it  through 
and  through,  but  turned,  quite  blunt  and  edgeless,  as  it  encoun^ 
tered  the  fine  temper  of  his  Milan  plastron,  ihe  tough  ash  staff 
bursting  into  a  hundred  splinters  up  to   the  very  grasp  of  his 
gauntlet.     Not   so  the  champion's — ^he  had  charged  his  lance 
full  at  the  hollow  socket  of  the  scuU-avan tailless  right  eye,  and 
had  it  entered  there,  the  race  of  Talebardin  had  been  run  on 
earth  that  moment ;  but  just  as  they  closed,  the  robber,  seeing 
his  peril,  threw  his  head   up  sharply,  so  that  the  lance  point 
struck  below  the  eye,  just  where  the  visor  met  the  beaver,  and 
tore  the  helmet,  which  remained  upon  the  baron's  spear,  quite 
off  the  ruffian's  head.     Still  Talebard  sat  firmly  in  his  saddle  till 
the  knight's  destrier  plunged  in,  and  striking  with  the  horn  of 
bis  steel  chamfront,  under  the  bardings  of  the  other's  counter, 
forced  him  to  rear  up,  and  then  harled  him  backward  falling  upon 
his  rider,  and  overthrowing  two  more  of  the  rebber#,  -vi^  rode 
next  behind.  •  The  like  success  attended  each  one  of  the  Coucy's 
followers;    Giles  Ivernois'  antagonist  went  down  —  his   throat 
transfixed  above  the  gorget's  rim,  that  the  steel  point  came  out  all 
stained  and  gory,  under  the  edge  o(  his  cerveilliere.   Francon  Von 
Voorhis  broke  his  spear  fairly  with  the  English  rider ;  but,  better 
horsed  than  he,  bore  him  down  by  the  shock ;  while,  strange  to 
■ay,  young  Ermold,  though  slighter  in  his  frame,  and  weaker  from 
his  years  than  any  of  the  others,  charged  with  such  prowess, 
striking  his  roan  upon  the  crest,  that  he  hurled  him  ten  feet  out 
of  his  saddle,  and  his  own  horse  outmastering  his  bridle-ami, 
drove  on,  with  his  lance  still  unbroken  and  in  its  rest,  and  splinter- 
ed  it  in  full  career  against  the  shield  of  a  robber  in  the  second 
rank,  bearing  him  likewise  to  the  ground.     '*  Ha  !  a  good  lance ! 
a  good  lance,  and  a  better  blow !"  shouted  the  baron,  as  he  saw 
his  young  squire's  fair  exploit — ''  rein  up,  now  rein  up  all,  and  back 
with  no  delay.     Giles  Ivernois^  take  thou  my  lance^  and  pitch  it 
in  the  wall  above  the  barbican.    Back,  back  at  once.     Hearest 
thou  not,  Francon  'K — back  both  of  you."    And,  though  reluctant- 
ly and  slowly,  both  did  fall  back  at  his  command,  while  he,  un- 
sheathing his  two-handed  broadsword,  prepared  to  cover  their  re* 
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treat.  Ermold,  however,  although  he  heard  his  lord^s  command, 
and  was  all  eager  to  obey,  was  so  entangled  in  the  m616e,  that 
his  unruly  horse  had  dashed  into  the  very  centre  of  the  robbers ; 
who  were  all  in  confusion,  reeling  about  and  in  complete  dis- 
order, the  whole  of  their  front  rank  having  been  overthrown,  as 
by  a  thunderbolt,  with  three  men  of  the  second,  and  four  horses. 
Well  was  it,  therefore,  for  the  gallant  youth,  that  they  were  for 
the  moment  in  so  fearful  disarray,  and  that  his  own  horse,  plung* 
ing  to  and  fro  with  reckless  fury,  augmented  the  dismay,  biting, 
and  kicking  with  his  heels,  and  striking  with  his  fore  feet  at 
every  th^ng  that  came  near  him — forbad  it  not  been  so,  he  must 
have  been  beaten  down  and  slain  before  the  champion  could  assist 
him.  It  was  not  long,  however,  that  he  remained  unaided,  for, 
shouting  in  a  voice,  heard  clearly  over  nil  the  din — ^^  St.  Paul ! 
A  Tankerville  to  the  rescue !"  the  baron  too  rushed  into  the 
disordered  rout.  The  first  blow  of  his  sweeping  broadsword 
fell  on  the  barded  neck  of  a  stout  warhorse,  and  breaking  the 
strong  plates,  clove  halfway  through  the  neck,  and  laid  both  steed 
and  rider  prostrate  upon  the  earth ;  the  second  drove  in  the 
helmet  on  the  head  of  another,  and  fracturing  his  scull,  slew  him 
upon  the  instant ;  the  third  dashed  down  a  third  of  his  opponents, 
but  broke  the  weapon  to  the  hilt,  and  left  the  warrior  for  the  mo- 
ment weaponless. 

Still  the  Esquire  was  extricated  from  the  press  and  rescued; 
and  bidding  him  ride  in  as  sharply  as  he  might,  Hugues  stopped 
a  moment  to  loosen  his  mace  from  the  saddle*bow,  then  gal* 
loped  after  him,  leaving  the  Eontiers  all  in  disarray,  gathering  up 
their  dead,  and  succoring  their  wounded.  Just  at  that  time, 
however,  the  archers  on  the  barbican,  who  had  been  quite  unable 
to  loose  a  shaft  at  all,  during  the  hand-to-hand  encounter,  seem- 
ingly overlooked  the  count,  or  if  they  did  not  overlook  him,  mis- 
took hin  for  one  of  the  Routiers,  and  discharged  a  whole  flight  of 
arrows ;  five  or  six  took  efifect,  at  least,  upon  the  person  of  the 
knight,  piercing  his  overcoat,  and  rebounding  from  his  armor,  but 
did  not,  such  was  the  temper  of  his  panoply,  wound  him  at  all, 
however  slightly.  This,  as  it  seemed,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
them,  for  although  da  Coucy  shouted  with  all  the  power  of  hie 
longs,  shaking  his  clinched  fist  angrily  at  the  men  on  the  walls, 
they  followed  up  their  volley,  by  bending  the  great  mangonel 
against  him ;  and  before  Giles  could  binder  them,  who  had  run  up 
tD.  the  battlements  above  the  barbican,  to  pitch  his  master's  lance 
upon  the  wall,  they  turned  the  winch,  and  the  huge  engine  waa 
discharged.  The  vast  beam  hurtled  through  the  air,  and  strik- 
ing the  knight's  charger  on  the  counter,  buried  itself  in  the  body 
of  the  animal,  breaking  ita  forelegs,  and  killing  it  as  instantane* 
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ously,  despite  the  heavy  armor  by  which  its  chest  was  covered, 
as  could  have  been  done  by  a  modern  cannon-ball. 

The  champion  was  pitched  headlong,  and  his  face  striking  the 
ground  first,  he  was  completely  stunned  for  the  moment,  and  lay 
there  insensible,  with  the  blood  streaming  through  the  bars  of  his 
avantaille  from  both  nose  and  mouth,  in  consequence  of  that  rude  , 
concussion.  Meantime,  the  robbers  had  recovered  altogether  from 
the  temporary  disorder  into  which  they  had  been  thrown,  and 
rushed  on  in  a  body ;  Talebard,  who  had  regained  his  feet,  run* 
•ning  bareheaded  in  front  of  all  the  horses,  to  seize  the  prostrate 
champion ;  nor  did  it  appear  possible  at  the  moment  that  any 
timely  rescue  could  be  made — ^for  Ermold  and  the  others  within 
the  archway  of  the  barbican  could  not  discover  what  was  to  ilo 
without,  and  those  on  the  battlements  were  too  far  ofT  to  give 
effectual  assistance.  Giles  Ivernois,  indeed,  rushed  down  the  steep 
stone  stair,  taking  three  steps  at  every  clanking  stride,  but  he 
would  have  arrived  too  late,  for  undismayed  by  the  archery, 
which  was  aimed  at  them  from  above,  killing  one  man  outright, 
and  wounding  several  others,  the  Routiers  were  within  three 
paces  of  de  Coucy,  who  was  beginning  to  move  faintly,  as 
though  he  were  recovering  his  consciousness,  when  a  man  leaped 
the  palings  of  the  orchard,  and  interposed  himself  between  the 
baron  and  the  ruffians.  He  was  a  tall  young  man  of  seven  or 
eight  and  twenty  years,  magnificently  formed,  and  having  some- 
thing of  an  untaught  grace  in  his  bearing.  He  had  no  helmet 
on  his  head,  which  was  covered  only  by  a  thick  mass  of  jet- 
black  curly  hair,  that  set  off  admirably  the  sun-burnt  hue  of 
his  expressive  manly  features ;  his  eye  was  dark  and  very  bril- 
liant, his  brow  broad  and  well  developed,  and  all  his  features 
fine  and  delicately  shaped. 

In  fact,  he  was  an  eminently  handsome  man,  not  in  form  only 
l>ut  in  features,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  expression  i>f 
his  features  also,  which  was  decidedly  of  an  imaginative  and  in- 
tellectual cast,  with  no  small  portion  of  firmness  and  undaunted 
daring  displaying  itself  in  the  vigorous  outlines  of  his  well-mark- 
ed mouth  and  massive  jaws.  His  dress,  however,  was  much  at 
variance  with  the  distinguished  beauty  of  his  person  ;  it  was  the 
dark  coarse  tunic  of  the  cheapest  serge,  belted  about  the  waist 
by  a  broad  leathern  strap,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  serf  or  villein 
-^his  feet  too,'like  his  head,  and  alibis  legs  from  the  limb  down- 
ward, were  bare  to  the  weather.  He  had  no  weapons  but  a  wood- 
man's axe,  and  «  knife  at  his  belt,  yet  not  for  that  did  he  shun  to 
encounter  a  score  of  mail-clad  veterans ;  he  waved  the  broad  axe 
round  his  head,  and  as  the  robber  chief  came  on,  he  dealt  him 
>uch  a  blow,  before,  he  had  indeed  observed  the  rescuer  at  all,  that 
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had  he  not  by  a  half  instinctive  effort  broken  the  force  of  the 
blow  by  his  shield,  he  never  had  moved  limb  any  more.  Luck- 
ily, at  the  same  moment  wherein  Talebard  recoiled,  and  after 
staggering  a  moment,  sank  on  his  knee,  a  cross-bow  bolt  struck 
down  the  next  of  the  marauders,  and  profiting  by  the  occasion, 
the  young  man  raised  the  count  from  the  ground,  and  throwing 
him  with  all  his  heavy  panoply  across  his  shoulders,  he  darted  off 
with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  quite  untrammelled  by  a  load,  toward 
the  barbican,  and  was  already  leaving  his  pursuers  far  behind, 
when  Giles  and  Ermold  and  a  dozen  others  rushed  forth,  and 
hurried  them  within  the  arch,  when  the  strong  doors  were  forced 
4o  in  a  moment,  and  barred  with  jealous  haste,  while  at  the  self- 
same point  of  time  the  steel  portcullis  came  clanging  down  its 
groove  of  stone,  and  all  was  for  the  time  secure. 

The  din,  as  it  appeared,  restored  de  Coucy  to  his  senses  on  the 
instant,  for  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  raised  his  visor,  and  wiped 
away  the  blood  from  his  beard  and  moustaches  with  his  mailed 
hand,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so  —  '*  Where  am  II  —  Ah  !  that  was  a 
perilous  mischance !  —  Where  am  I  —  in  the  barbican  1  —  Who 
brought  me  hither  1  —  was't  thou,  Ivernois  1"  —  **  Not  so.  Beau 
Sire,''  replied  the  veteran,  **  I  was  upon  the  ballium  when  you  fell ; 
this  youth  here  brought  you  off,  and  brought  you  off,  I  will  say, 
nobly.  By  the  three  kings  of  Cologne,  he  dealt  yon  Talebard  a 
blow,  that,  but  for  his  shield  of  proof,  had  split  him  to  the  chine  !' 

^  Who  art  thou,  then  ;  who  art  thou,  my  good  youth,  who  thus 
hast  rescued  Tankerville  1" 

^  A  serf,  Beau  Sire,"  —  the  mareschal  at  once  interrupted  him*; 
'*  A  mere  Jacques  Bonhomme,  an  ill-conditioned,  insolent  serf,  if 
ever  was  one  on  the  lands  of  Verneuil.  He  has  been  out  maraud* 
ing  now,  I  warrant  me,  most  likely  leagued  with  these  same  Rou- 
tiers,  else  how  did  it  fall  out  he  was  not  in  the  hamlet  with  the 
rest,  when  all  were  called  into  the  castle.  I  prithee,  Beau-Sire, 
heed  not  the  dog  at  all.  I  will  account  with  him  so  soon  as  our 
hands  be  free  of  this  foul  scum  without !" 

**  Nay  I  nay  !  not  so,  good  friend,"  replied  the  baron  ;  "  De 
Coucy  deals  not  so  with  his  preserver ;"  but,  as  he  spoke,  the 
■din  of  axes,  plied  fiercely  on  the  outer  gate,  fell  on  his  ears,  and 
he  perceived  at  once  that  a  lodgment  must  have  already  been 
effected  by  the  Routiers  at  the  wall  foot.  ''  But  of  this  more  anon !" 
he  shouted  ;  '*  up  to  the  esplanade  I  bring  arbalasts !  and  quarrels  ! 
bring  boiling  oil,  and  pitch,  and  molten  lead  I  Cry  Tankerville  I 
St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  for  Tankerville  I"  and  he  rushed  up  the  stairs, 
leaving  his  rescuer  forgotten  to  the  mercies  of  the  senescha], 
who  thrust  him  instantly  into  the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  promis* 
ing  that  he  should  hang  upon  the  morrow ! 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  ARTICLE. 

It  is  with  regret  that  with  eaeh  number  we  have  to  aDnoonee  tome  new  eri- 
dence  of  mercantile  embarrassment  and  of  national  discredit,  growing  out  of  the 
progressive  movement  in  the  financial  revolation  that  has  been  going  forward 
throaghout  the  commercial  world  during  the  past  few  yeai^.  Sach,  however, 
must  continue  to  be  the  case,  probably  for  months  to  come,  until  the  ruins  of  the 
paper  fabric,  which  had  reached  such  colossal  dimensions,  shall  have  been  deared 
away.  Since  our  last,  great  results  have  been  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  eounliy 
in  the  great  struggle  to  throw  off  the  irredeemable  paper  system.  In  spite  of  in- 
dividual forbearance,  and  legislative  countenance,  the  irredeemable  policy  of  the 
suspended  banks  has  broken  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  several  of  the  State 
govemmenL<«  have  been  forced  to  fix  a  day  for  the  resumption  of  their  banks.  la 
others,  the  banks  have  utterly  failed,  and  are  going  into  liquidation,  leaving  the 
eonstitutional  currency  to  find  its  way  again  into  the  channels  of  trade.  The  po- 
sition of  affairs  in  the  suspended  districts  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :— » 

Ohio,  resumed  March  4th,  according  to  law, 

Philadelphia,  resumed* 

Maryland,    resumption    required  May  1st. 

New  Orleans,       «  "        Sept.  1st 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  <'  ^       with  those  of  Maryland. 

Indiana,  <<  *^       gradually. 

(Georgia,  mostly  paying  specie. 

8.  Carolina,  «       «         « 

Michigan,  banks  ceased  to  exist 

Illinois,  one  bank  only  doing  business. 

Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  no  movement 

Virginia  will  probably  follow  Maryland. 

In  Philadelphia  fbar  banks  failed  uader  the  operatioB  of  resnmptleii,  as  foUdwt  f 

C*piUd,  Ctfitai, 

Penn  Tnwnihip, .407,574        Mannfactarert  and  Machanict,. 401,800 

Mechanics, 1,600,000       MoyamenaiBtt 990.000 

At  New  Orleans  the  operation  of  the  new  law  of  the  State,  placing  restricUpn* 
on  the  banks,  caused  the  stoppage  of  five  of  the  worst,  as  follows : 

CapUal  Cmuital. 

AtehafaUya, 788,045        Mrnvhaata, 1,000,000 

BxchanB* 048,340        ImproTamaiit...... I,5S1,491 

OrUaiia, 484.700  

Total $4,083,479 

Fiva  otbafB  hava  btaa  proca«dad  agaiaat  whoaa  oapiula  aaaooat  to. «..«..• 90,068.8W 

T«l%l  capitals  Almad  and  pracaadad  agmiiist. , f  M,76041t 

This  clearly  indicates  that  within  the  year,  all  banks  doing  business  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  specie — ^the  discredit  of  insolvency  working  its  own  cure.  This 
process  cannot,  however,  be  gone  through  with  without  carrying  in  its  train  great 
distress,  nnmerons  failores  and  disasters  among  all  business  in  any  way  connect- 
ed with  or  dependant  apon  bnnk  cndits.  The  necessity  to  onrtail  as  omch  as 
possible  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ia  order  to  resome*  is  an  absoJhMo  bar  to  the 
extension  of  any  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  banks  of  the  interior  to  deal- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  from  a  combination  of  causes,  those  dealers  have  been 
nnable  to  dispose  of  their  fall  purchases  of  goods,  consequently  they  are  deprived 
of  the  meaiis  of  making  their  remittances.  It  has,  therefore,  come  to  be  true  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  collection  notes  of  the  banks  have  been  protested  fbr 
non-payment  even  in  this  State.  The  mildntss  of  the  wenthes  during  the  winttr 
Iws  cansed  a  great  diminntion  in  the  consumption  of  wooUen  goods,  while  the 
^ticipated  damage  to  the  crops  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  low  prices  which 
those  crops  command,  have  decreased  the  inclination  to  buy  more  than  necessity 
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requires.  Tlie  consequence  is,  that  the  shop  dealers  of-  the  interior  find  spring 
advancing  upon  them  and  their  city  obligations  falling  dne,  while  yet  their  stocks 
of  goods  are  scarcely  diminished.  In  this  emergency,  the  banks  can  afibrd  them 
no  relief,  therefore  they  are  not  only  unable  to  meet  their  fall  purchases,  but  they 
have  no  means  of  making  new  ones  for  the  summer.  This  state  of  things  is  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  in  the  city ;  and  although  the  discounted  notes  of  our  banks 
have  been  met  hitherto  with  a  remarkable  promptitude,  it  cannot  continue  if  our 
merchants  are  deprived  of  their  remittances  from  the  country.  With  this  pros- 
pect of  the  trade  before  them,  the  importers  have  very  large  stocks  of  goods  on  hand, 
imported  under  the  impression,  that  with  the  spring,  trade  would  revive,  and  aisc 
goods  sent  out  on  foreign  account  by  manufacturers,  in  order  to  raise  money  on  them 
at  all  hazards.  The  eitent  to  which  thb  exportation  from  England  to  this  ind  other 
countries  has  been  carried  on,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  present  distress 
of  the  manufacturers,  may  be  seen  in  the  folkywing  figures  up  to  January,  1849 : 

Met. 


QoMtitT  of  eottoa  0MiraBi«d  is  BnrlaMi  IB  184a 1,874.799 

••       "      "  "  «        «4        M    1841 1,116,717 

DtcnaM  ofeoMOOiptioSi  tOOO  biks  per  WMk »..«•.... ...•• 190|Olft 

In  the  same  period  the  exports  have  increased  as  follows  ^— 

lh$.  fds. 

Yarna ^908,008  Printed  ealico -..35,077,I3t 

ThiMMl 9,038,400  riain         "     65,106,410 

The  decrease  in  the  raw  material  is  about  9  per  cent.,  consequently  the  large  in- 
crease in  exports  consists  mostly  of  those  goods  intended  for  the  home  trade,  but 
which  from  the  prevailing  distress  were  forced  abroad  for  sale,  to  meet  the  demand 
for  money  which  the  manufacturers  could  not  procure  at  home.  The  great  cause  of 
the  decreased  sales  in  England,  was  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  bread,  caused 
by  the  iniquitous  protective  system,  and  the  decreased  demand  for  labor,  which 
always  attends  high  prices  of  food.  The  following  figures  will  show  the  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  power  to  purchase  goods  which  a  rise  in  bread  creates.  The 
average  price  of  bread  for  six  years  was  as  follows : — 

Aptr^^  friet  of  whtmt.  Vmhu  of  wkeat  eontvmed. 

1834,  18S5, 18S8, £9.4 i:940.000  000 

1839,1840^1841 £M 300,000,000 


ofVtmi £190,000.000 

This  enormoot  sum,  amounting  to  tfiOO/X)0,000,  was  diverted  firom  the  purchase 
of  goods  by  the  simple  rise  in  wheat.  The  consequence  was,  of  course,  the  neces-* 
sity  to  send  the  goods  abroad  for  sale  at  any  price.  The  proportion  which  came 
to  this  country  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  up  to  Oct.  184],  the  imports  exceeded 
those  of  the  former  year  $21,000/)00,  and  from  Oct.  to  Feb.  1842,  the  increase 
has  been  in  a  greater  ratio.  These  goods  are  now  filling  the  stores  of  our  im- 
porters and  jobbers  at  a  moment  when  the  wholesome  contraction  of  the  banking 
system  forbids  the  sale  of  more  than  the  consumers  have  present  means  of  pay- 
ing for.  It  was  in  view  of  the  facts  here  pointed  out,  that  in  our  last  article  we  al- 
luded to  the  prev^ing  apprehensions  of  fresh  disasters  during  the  ensuing  60  days. 

Nothing  has  transpired  during  the  month  to  relieve  the  disgrace  which  hangs 
over  the  credit  of  our  natk>nal  and  State  faith }  on  the  contrary,  fresh  causes  of 
humiliation  have  ariaea.  In  former  numbers  we  have  alluded  to  the  dishonor  of 
the  draAs  of  the  government  upon  its  own  agents,  and  those  authorized  from  its 
creditors  upon  the  proper  departments.  The  past  month  has,  however,  been 
marked  by  the  dishonor  of  the  Treasury  notes  of  the  government,  that  have  for 
Are  years  well  supplied  the  temporary  deficiencies  of  the  Treasury.  The  first  issues 
of  the  notes  were  authorised  in  October,  1837,  and  have  up  to  the  present  year, 
for  reasons  explained  in  our  March  nmabtr,  cheaply  and  advantageously  answered 
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tho  fittrpoie  for  which  they  were  created.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  amounts 
outstanding  on  the  1st  of  each  month,  from  1837,  to  the  first  of  March,  1842 : — 

TaBASUBT  NOTBt  OUTBTABOIIIO  ON  THB  FIBIT  OF  BACH  S^ONTB. 

1838.  1839.  1840.  I84I.  1849. 

Jraaary $3,M6,418 $7,343,948 $2,758,3^1 $4,C52,9fll W-WO.m 

Pubraarr 3,560  000 6.813,862 2,570.340 4,804,719 6.592.018 

March.... 4,120,000 6,552,946 2,176,981 5,393,094 8,539,115 

April 4,349,751 7,590.«92 1,422  555 «-301  32* 

MaT 4.000,000 6,963,554 1,256,985 6.862,990 

JoM 5,730,240 6,062  288 2,052,056 8,063,563 

July 6,870,320 5,458.542 2,123,717. ...... .8,345,695 

Angutt 7,986,582 5,160,430 3,476,937 8.305,336 

Sepumber 8,097,310 3.707,884 4,966,502 7,265,660 

October 8.096.660 4,519,937 4,560  689 7,373,044 

NorambeT. 8,609,^60 3,394,180 4.66.1,200 7.371,703 

Da<uinib«r 7.754,560 2,998,071 4,433,823 7,228,837 

This  gives  a  full  view  of  the  nse  of  the  notes,  and  it  appears  that  the  amount 

now  outstanding  is  greater  than  ever  before ;  and  in  all  the  discredit  and  disorders 

of  Ihe  market,  they  never  until  the  past  year  fell  to  a  discount.    The  6  per  cent. 

notes  are  now  quoted  at  3  a  4  per  cent,  discount.     On  the  first  of  March  last 

year,  when  the  now  dominant  party  came  into  power,  the  total  actual  debt 


TieamiTy  sotM , $6,301,324 

nn  prMmit  debt  ii— Treaiarjr  notM $8  539,115 

"         »»     to  inne 2,653,093 

DoAr.it,  per  lite  report  of  Seoretary 3,254,686 

Faoded  debt  eold 5,400.000 

"      **    nneold 6.200,000 

Floatinf  arrtaragoe. 2,500,000 

Preeentdebt. $28,546,894 

Inereaee  of  debt 22,245,570 

This  enormous  increase  of  debt  has  been  the  resalt  of  one  year's  ''  relief,  re- 
trenchment, and  reform.'*  Not  only  has  this  debt  been  created,  bat  the  govern- 
ment faith  has  been  broken,  and  its  paper  actually  protested  —  and  this  daring  a 
year  when  the  imports,  the  principal  source  of  revenue,  have  exceeded  those  of 
the  previous  one  $23,000,000,  and  those  of  1838  by  $1 1,000,000.  So  deep  a  disgrace 
was  never  sustained  by  any  government,  even  when  involved  in  the  most  disastrous 
wars.  If  the  national  dishonor  was  the  only  evil  which  grows  out  of  the  abominable 
mismanagement  of  the  finances,  it  would  be  comparatively  light,  and  might  be  easily 
remedied.  But  the  influence  of  the  example  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  paper  sys- 
tem has  fallen  into  decay,  carrying  down  with  it  States,  corporations,  and  individu- 
als, when  the  former  openly  and  boldly  repudiate  their  debts,  honestly  contracted, 
and  the  latter  seek  in  an  unconstitutional  bankrupt  law  a  release  from  those  debts  in 
which  for  the  most  part  their  own  extravagance  has  involved  them  —  presenting 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  foreign  creditor  a  chaos  of  insolvency,  discredit,  and 
disgrace — at  such  a  moment  the  Federal  Government  steps  forward  ostensibly 
to  **  relieve  the  people."  But  alas  I  for  such  relief.  Instead  of  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  economy  and  probity,  curtailing  its  expenses,  redeeming  its  liabilities, 
and  promptly  meeting  the  claims  that  mature  upon  it,  —  rising  high  above  the 
disorder  around  it,  and  proving  a  rallying  point  for  national  credit  and  commercial 
integrity  —  it  has  madly  thrown  itself  into  the  vortex  of  insolvency,  and  sank  amid 
the  tumultuous  whirl  of  destruction,  leaving  no  trace  of  that  fair  fame  of  the  Re- 
public that  but  few  years  since  was  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  financial  committees  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  reported  plans 
of  a  national  system  of  finance,  dififering  from  each  other,  and  also  from  that  re- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
The  bills  have  all  of  them  objectionable  features,  of  the  same  character,  but  of 
different  degrees.  They  all  of  them  involve  the  general  features  of  issuing  a 
government  paper  money,  receiving  individual  deposites,  and  exchange  transac- 
tions. On  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  we  made  some  remarks  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
peanuice.    It  is  perhaps  a  worse  plan  than  any  that  ever  was  proposed,  inasmuch 
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as  it  authorizes  the  issue  in  a  time  of  peace  of  a  government  credit  paper,  ^liiich  in- 
evitably would  become  depreciated,  and  also  the  exchange  of  these  government 
credits  for  those  oi  individuals  by  the  purchase  of  exchange ;  thus  uniting  all  the 
worst  features  of  a  vicious  banking  system,  without  offering  any  offset  for  the 
evil  which  it  threatens.  The  Secretary  has  in  a  sobaequent  report  acknowledged 
that  the  authority  to  issue  credit  paper  was  proposed  as  a  borrowing  measure,  in 
order  to  assist  the  Treasury  in  its  emergencies.  A  more  weak,  futile,  and  dan- 
gerous expedient  could  not  possibly  have  been  pitched  upon.  The  plan  of  Mr. 
Tallmadge,  from  the  Senate's  committee,  offered  some  modifications  of  this  plan, 
viz.,  that  the  paper  should  not  be  issued  on  credit,  but  only  one  dollar  for  every 
dollar  of  specie  actually  on  hand ;  to  receive  the  deposites  of  individuals  at  small 
charge,  and  issue  currency  therefor,  dollar  for  dollar ;  to  sell  and  accept  bills  of 
exchange  at  a  fair  premium ;  and  to  collect  bills  on  distant  places,  to  be  paid  only 
when  the  collection  was  actually  made,  but  not  purchase  or  advance  money  on 
any  bills.  This  bill,  however,  has  the  monstrous  feature  of  allowing  of  the  em- 
ployment of  a  bank  as  an  agent  or  depository  for  the  funds  of  the  Treasury.  Such 
a  feature  would  render  utterly  nugatory  all  of  good  that  the  plan  proposes.  Mr. 
Cusbing's  bill,  from  the  committee  of  the  House,  proposes  to  utter  paper  mone^ 
oa  the  plan  of  Mr.  Tallmadge's ;  to  receive  the  deposites  of  private  individuals 
without  charge ;  to  sell  and  accept  bills ;  and  also  to  purchase  bills,  under  the  re- 
striction that  they  are  to  be  only  for  the  necessary  transmission  of  the  government 
funds.  This  latter  is  a  great  objection,  and  liable  to  great  abuse  and  losses.  All 
three  of  the  bills  restrict  the  deposites  of  individuals,  the  most  harmless  feature 
of  the  bills,  to  from  10  to  $15,000,000.  Now  is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
all  three  of  these  bills  are  based  upon  the  suggestions  of  General  Jackson  con- 
tained in  his  second  annual  message,  Dec.  1830  ?  As  the  paragraph  is  short,  we 
quote  it,  as  follows :  — 

^*  It  is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank  with  the  necessary  officers, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Treasury  Department,  based  upon  the  public  and  individual 
deposites,  without  power  to  make  loans  or  purchase  property,  which  shall  remit 
the  funds  of  the  government,  and  the  expenses  of  which  may  be  paid,  if  thought 
advisable,  by  allowing  its  officers  to  sell  bills  of  exchange  to  private  individuals 
at  a  moderate  premium.  Not  being  a  corporate  body,  having  no  stockholders, 
debtors,  or  property,  and  but  few  officers,  it  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  consti- 
tutional objections  urged  against  the  present  bank  ;  and  having  no  means  to  operate 
on  the  hopes,  fears,  or  interests  of  large  masses  of  the  community,  it  would  be 
shorn  of  the  influence  that  made  that  bank  formidable." 

It  will  -be  seen  at  a  glance  that  these  suggestions  contain  the  basis  of  all  the 
bills.  The  reputed  authors  of  them  have  only  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  ingraft 
upon  it  a  borrowing  and  expanding  principle,  that  will  be  open  to  corruption,  and 
allow  of  those  violent  fluetnations  which  throw  the  property  of  the  industrious 
into  the  hands  of  the  designing,  in  spite  of  all  the  foresight  and  prudence  that 
can  be  exercised.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that,  after  a  struggle  of  twelve  years, 
those  financial  principles  for  which  the  democratic  party  have  fought  should  at 
last  have  so  far  worked  their  way  as  to  become  the  basis  of  the  measures  of  the 
opposition.  This  has  been  the  result  of  the  incontrovertible  truth  of  those  prin- 
ciples. When  the  successful  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  in  1828,  struck  the 
first  blow  at  the  monstrous  paper  system,  it  was  In  the  zenith  of  its  strength.  A 
National  Bank  was  at  its  head,  with  an  overshadowing  capital ;  a  credit  co-exten- 
sive with  the  commerce  of  the  earth.  With  the  Hongs  of  China  its  bills  were  as 
current  as  silver  dollars.  Its  branches  stretched  into  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
Union.    Its  roots  stmck  deep  into  all  the  channels  of  trade,  and  were  interwoven 
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with  all  the  transactions  of  a  mighty  people.  And  yet  the  inherent  corrnptions 
of  this  immense  machine  were  sach  as  cttised  it  to  moulder  away  before  the  silent 
dissejnination  of  truth,  imtil  the  whole  fabric  tottered  and  fell  into  ruins  so  noxious 
to  the  gaze,  that  even  its  own  friends  turn  from  it  with  disgust. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  banking  system  in  an  agricultural  country  have  been 
made  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  disasters  and  dishonor  that  have  overtaken  this 
country  during  the  past  few  years.  The  cause  of  the  difficulties  is  very  clearly 
traced  in  the  fact,  that  generally  in  those  sections  of  the  Union  where  banking  has 
been  most  redundant,  the  existing  evils  are  most  severely  felt  j  that  is  to  say,  in 
those  sections  the  indebtedness  is  greatest,  and  the  proportion  of  productive 
wealth  to  population  is  the  least.  These  facts  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  census 
tables  furnished  by  order  of  the  late  administration.  In  order  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  operations  of  banking  upon  the  industry  of  the  country,  we  have 
constructed  the  following  table  of  the  products  of  the  Union,  valued  at  the  mar- 
ket rates,  divided  into  different  geographical  sections ;  together  with  the  leading 
features  of  the  banks  of  each  section,  from  official  sources  for  the  same  year,  1839, 
in  which  the  census  was  taken ;  also  the  active  population  employed  in  the  de* 
velopment  of  those  products,  as  well  as  the  gross  population :  — 

AooRSOATB  Products,  iKroBTs,  Population,  ahd  Baitk  Moykmint  op  iach  Ssctioh  br 

TBS  UhITBO  StaTBS  IN  1630. 

Eastern.  Wettem.  S.  Wutem,  MiddU.  So»iktm» 

Pfipii)«tioa  employed, 589,694 994.108 683,445 1,038,318 1,039,808 

"  toul 3.235,033. 4,131.370 3,345,6031 5,117,339 8,373,483 

MranfactuTM, 108,304,879 59,934,431. . .  .13,784,598 186.516,900 33,7 17,359 

PorMt, 3,850,380 8.300.137 878.786 6,710,838 8,113,136 

HorticQUure .508,000 486.099 379.880 1,336,518 278.007 

Agricaltate 90,680,1 93.... 106,048,403...  103,887,704 175,.W5,343 165.959,080 

Minerftlt, 4.831.114 5,486,836 1,060,891 16,783,536 5,036,01» 

Fiaheriea, ....8,851,048 — — 1,783,066 894,89$ 

*^M^B^i^B»MMMH^  ^M^HH^aaas-^MMMM  «^w^H^i^Bi*Hi^BiB«  m^mmmmm^m^mmi^m^  ^m^^m^  ,^_^^^^^ 

ProdncU, 811,803,303.. ..175,285,805.. .131,985,059 388  584,588 308.387,301 

Imports 81,891,115 358,945....  18,960, 1 43 183,065,131 4,988,651 

Ezchtiifffl*U0  tsIqos,... 833,004,618.... 175.578340.. ..134,945,803 510.580,730 313.310.048 

Baak  capiul, 63.212,331 31,940,989. . . .81,943,086 114,034,708 37.476,078 

**      loans, 81,158,708 43.348,886...  135.1 88,806 174,967,313 57,600,48i 

<^      cmrsiicy 34,405,076 40,041,157.... 46,341,157 84.188,566 30.983.649 

"      specie 3.270.838 7,909,793 7,919,793 16,707.534 8,505,000 

Rstioofcanrenoy  tovalaes,  1  to  10 1  to4 1  to  3 1  toO 1  to7. 

Thb  table  in  a  remarkable  manner  illustrates  the  truth,  that  the  greater  amount 
of  capital  there  is  employed  in  banking,  the  less  is  there  employed  in  productive 
labor,  or  trade  is  stimulated  while  production  is  retarded.  The  reason  is  evident. 
Commercial  banking,  to  be  safe  and  healthy,  requires  that  the  loans  should  be 
made  on  actual  values,  and  punctually  repaid  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  insti- 
tution may  always  receive  as  much  with  one  hand  as  it  loans  out  with  the  other. 
This  operation  admits  not  of  loans  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  produce  the 
values  from  the  soil  or  to  manufacture  them,  but  the  circle  of  banking  operations 
being  sound,  no  actual  employment  of  capital  in  it  is  necessary,  its  credit  which 
it  loans  on  the  note  of  the  dealer  being  cancelled  by  the  payment  of  that  note  at 
matnrity.  The  legitimate  use  of  banking  is,  therefore,  only  to  supply  to  dealers  and 
producers  the  necessary  sum  to  make  a  purchase,  until  that  the  goods  or  produce 
so  purchased  can  be  converted  into  money,  in  order  that  the  dealer  or  producer 
may  invest  his  whole  capital  in'  his  individual  business,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  any  money  lie  idle  on  his  hands  in  anticipation  of  purchases  he  may  be 
obliged  to  make.  As  an  instance,  we  may  suppose  a  miller  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  the  grain  grown  in  his  neighborhood.  Without  any  bank  he  would 
be  obliged  to  keep  on  hand  certain  sums  of  money,  at  a  loss.  On  the  other  hand» 
he  keeps  no  money  on  hand ;  but  when  the  farmer  brings  his  wheat  for  sale,  the 
miller's  note  for  60  days  is  discounted  by  the  banks.     With  the  proceeds,  the 
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farmer  meets  his  small  debts.  The  miller  makes  his  fiour,  send*  it  to  mailcety 
and  sells  it  for  something  more  tAan  sufflcient  to  meet  his  note  at  the  bank.  The 
sale  he  makes  is  probably  to  some  shipper,  who  sends  it  oat  of  4be  country,  and 
brings  back  foreign  goods  or  coin,  according  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges.  In  all 
this  movement,  the  only  real  capital  employed,  is  that  of  the  farmer  invested  in 
his  farm,  and  the  varioos  outlays  until  his  grain  was  harvested,  and  also  that  of 
the  miller,  invested  in  his  mill  and  eipenses.  The  exchanges  were  all  conducted 
by  the  credit  of  the  bank,  without  the  employment  of  any  capital.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  extent  to  which  this  can  be  done  safely,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  quantity  of  goods  produced,  and  that  quantity  depends  in  its  turn  upon  the 
capital  employed  in  production.  Hence,  in  withdrawing  capital  from  productioA 
and  investing  it  in  banks,  it  ceases  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  country  and 
contributes  to  impoverish  it. 

It  was  seemingly  with  the  full  view  of  this  evil  influence  of  too  much  banking, 
that  induced  those  suggestions  in  the  above  extract  from  the  message  of  the  former 
chief  magistrate,  which  are  of  a  nature  to  conform  the  receipts  and  payments  of 
the  government,  where  no  actual  wealth  is  rendered  for  the  money  transferred, 
to  actual  settlement  in  specie.  If  the  government  owes  $10,000,000,  and  instead 
of  paying  it,  gives  only  a  promise  to  do  so,  it  adds  to  the  mass  of  the  currency  in 
the  same  degree.  If  it  gives  the  promise  of  a  bank,  it  increases  the  quantity  of 
those  promises  without  substituting  any  real  value  to  fulfil  them,  and  therefore 
lays  the  foundation  of  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  by  exacting  and  paying 
specie,  the  precious  metals  flow  through  the  Treasury  without  increasing  or  di- 
minishing in  value  or  quantity.  The  transactions  in  which  they  were  employed 
are  completed,  and  they  flow  freely  forth  to  liquidate  other  balances.  General 
Jackson *s  plan  embraced  the  issue  of  no  paper,  with  the  exception  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, which  might  be  sold  for  cash  at  one  point  or  another.  The  new  propo- 
sition is  to  add  to  that  the  issue  of  paper,  dollar  for  dollar,  of  the  specie  kept  on 
hand  in  the  Treasury.  This  system  of  issues  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  the 
case  of  the  bank  of  France,  where  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  is  always 
equal  to  the  paper  outstanding.  That  institution  has  been,  however,  unlike  some 
in  our  own  country,  honestly  conducted,  and  has  never  faltered  in  its  payments,  or 
varied  its  rate  of  interest,  4  per  eent.,  since  its  reorganization  by  Napoleon  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  That  system  ofiers  all  the  advantages 
of  paper,  with  all  the  security  of  specie,  without  any  of  the  fluctuation  and  risk 
attending  credit  issues. 

While  the  commerce  and  financial  affairs  of  the  country  are  slowly  getting 
into  a  proper  train,  and  the  foundation  of  future  prfwperity  is  forming  on  a  solid 
basis,  the  efifects  of  former  financial  blunders  seem  to  be  ripening  into  a  shape 
that  threatens  the  greatest  national  calamity — we  allude  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  threatening  aspect  assumed  by  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  may, 
in  a  great  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  arising  from 
the  general  disregard  of  that  sage  maxim,  '<  in  peace  prepare  for  war.''  In  1836, 
the  National  Treasury  was  overflowing  with  surplus  funds.  This  became  the 
prey  of  the  speculators,  and  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  much  needed  defen- 
ces of  the  soU,  was  divided  among  the  States,  and  became  the  basis  of  those  in- 
ternal improvement  speculations,  whieh  ran  to  excess,  causing  those  large  alid 
reckless  loans  under  which  most  of  the  States  have  become  bankrupt  and  dis- 
graced. The  failure  of  the  States  to  pay  their  debts  irritates  at  a  critical  moment 
their  foreign  creditors,  the  disposition  of  whose  government  to  encroach  is  in- 
creased by  the  want  of  those  defences  which  the  money  properly  applied  in  the 
first  instance  would  have  supplied.  The  events  now  transpiring  are  likely  to 
have  a  seriooB  efi^  upon  the  morements  aC  trade  fi>r  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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Wood  Enoravxng. — In  the  history  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  no  parallel  can  be  found  to 
the  great  and  rapid  improfeineals  made 
in  the  art  of  Kngraving  on  wood  within 
the  last  ten  years.  From  its  first  general 
use  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cenluryi 
until  the  time  of  Bewick,  the  great  Eng- 
lish JCngraver,  (who  died  in  1828,)  this  art 
alternately  approached  to,  and  receded 
from.  Chat  pomt  of  beauty  and  perfection 
It  has  no  w  attained  ;  yet,  even  in  his  hands, 
it  never  reached  the  mark.  To  him,  how- 
ever, most  be  awarded  the  honor  of  ele- 
vating ito  character  as  an  art^  to  a  point 
before  unknown,  and  of  provmg  its  per- 
fect adaptation  to  almost  every  kioa  of 
eraphic  illustration  ;  yet  it  was  reserved 
for  his  pupils,  Harvey,  Jackson,  Thomp- 
son, Nesbit,  V/illiams,  &c.,  and  their 
immediate  contemporaries  in  England  and 
France,  to  bring  it  to  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection as  to  vie  successfully  with  enerav- 
iug  OB  metals,  in  point  of  spirit  and  cnect. 
So  general  has  the  use  oi  wood  engraving 
become  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
that  there  are  few  books  now  imported, 
wanting  the  attractive  feature  of  graphic 
illustrations  ;  and  the  English  and  French 
artists  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  spirited 
contest  for  superiority,  with  the  pencil  and 
burin.  Harvey,  Meadows,  Jarvis.  Ser- 
geant, and  a  few  others  in  England,  and 
Vernet,  Gigoux,  Seloir,  &c.,  in  France, 
are  devoting  their  talents  to  drawing  on 
wood,  and  hod  therein  both  profitable  and 
pleasing  employment.  In  this  country,  the 
art  is  rapidly  progressing  toward  perfec- 
tion. Chapman,  who  is  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  foreign  artists  above 
named,  has  executed  many  beautiful  draw- 
ings on  wood  ;  and  Croome,  Morton,  and 
others,  are  laboring  successfully  in  this 
field :  while  Adams,  Lossing,  and  other 
engravers,  are  producing  specimens  of  art, 
equal  to  any  received  from  abroad.  Indeed, 
the  illustrations  for  an  illuminated  Bible, 
now  \ti  progress  of  engraving  by  Mr. 
Adams,  from  designs  by  Chapman,  are,  in 
our  judffment,  superior  to  any  thing  ever 
executed  by  European  artiiits ;  and  we  con- 
fidently predict  that  the  Illustrated  Life 
of  Washington,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
illustration  by  the  latter,  to  be  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Langley,  wiH  also  be  well 
deserving  of  such  an  encomium. 

It  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  to  quote  the  following  particulars 
touching  the  prices  paid  ftir  ancient  MSS. 
Plato  paid  100  mitutf  equal  to  about  375/., 
for  three  small  treatises  by  Philolaus,  the 
Pythagorean.  In  the  9th  century,  it  is  re- 
lated of  an  English  bishop,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  make  five  journeys  to  Rome 
piacipally  in  order  to  purchase  some 
oooks,  for  one  of  which,  thus  procured, 
King  Alfred  is  said  to  have  given  him  an 
'*  estate  of  eight  hides  of  lande."  About 
the  period  of  the  invention  of  cotton  pa- 
per, (1 174,)  the  Homilies  of  St.  Bede,  and 
St.  Au^tme's  Psalter,  were  bought  by  a 
prior  a  Wincheateri  for  the  moaka  of 


Dorchester,  for  twelve  measures  of  bar- 
ley, and  a  pall  richly  embroidered  in 
silver.  Stowe  informs  us  that  in  1274,  a 
Bible  in  nine  volumes,  finely  written, "  sold 
for  fiftie  markes,"  something  like  34i.  of 
that  time,  when  wheat  averaged  3«.  442. 
per  quartern,  and  ordinary  laboring  wages 
were  Id.  per  diem.  This  Bible  was  after- 
wards bought  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
after  having  been  taken  from  the  Kinz  ot 
France  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  The 
Countess  of  Anjou  is  also  said  to  have 
paid  for  a  copv  of  the  Homilies  of  Bishop 
Huiman^  two  nundred  sheep  and  other  ar- 
ticles of^  barter. 

A  new  work,  in  Paris,  is  announced,  to 
be  called  "  The  Galleiy  of  Antiquities,'' 
and  to  consist  of  the  principal  Antiquities 
in  the  collection  of  tne  British  Museum, 
from  drawings  by  F.  Arundale  and  J.  Bo- 
nomi,  with  descriptions  by  S.  Birch.  The 
first  Part  will  be  illustrations  from  the 
Egyptian  Antiouities,  commencing  with 
the  best  examples  of  the  Deities  of  Egypt, 
their  attributes  and  history.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  sacred  animals  will  be 
next  selected,  with  descriptions  of  the  nu- 
merous localities  in  which  these  objects 
are  preserved. 

Literary  Propertt.— The  manuscript 
of  '*  Robinson  Crusoe  '*  ran  through  the 
whole  trade,  and  no  one  would  print  it. 
The  bookseller  who  at  last  bought  it. 
cleared  1000  guineas  by  it.  ''Burns' 
Justice"  was  disposed  of  by  its  author  for 
a  mere  trifle,  as  well  as  '*  Buchan's  Do- 
mestic Medicine  ;"  both  of  which  produ- 
ced immense  incomes.  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield''  (the  most  delightful  novel  in 
our  language)  was  sold  for  a  few  pounds. 
Dr.  Johnson  fixed  the  price  of  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets"  at  200  guineas,  by  which 
the  bookseller,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  cleared  upwards  of  25,000/.  Ton- 
son  and  his  family  rode  in  their  carriages 
with  the  profits  of  the  5/.  epic  of  Milton. 
The  copyright  of  "  Vyse's  Spelling  Book" 
sold  for  2^CH[X)  guineas. 

An  ancient  copy  of  a  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  recently  discov- 
ered at  Rheims  Cathedral,  written  in  the 
Sclavonic  language.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
identical  copy,  which  in  former  years  was 
used  in  administering  the  oath  to  the 
kings  of  France^  at  their  anointment  and 
coronation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  between  the  llih  and  13ih  cen- 
turies. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  whole 
number  of  books  in  the  public  libraries  in 
the  United  States,  is  750,000  volumes. 
The  aggregate  of  all  the  volumes  in 
all  the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  is 
14,627,000  ! 

Few,  if  any  tracts,  perhaps  ever  reach- 
ed the  extraordinary  circulation  of  that 
called  "The  Sinner's  Friend."  It  has 
been  published  in  fiftetn  different  lan- 
euageit,  and  recently  completed  the  ninety- 
first  edition,  making  a  total  circulation  of 
six  hundrtd  thoiuand  copiet. 
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AMERICAN  LITERARY  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

J.&  H.6.  LANGLEY  have  in  course 
of  preparatioDi  aa  important  work  already 
announced  in  a  former  number,  to  be  en- 
titled, "  WoMhington  lUuMtratedjOr  the 
Life  of  Oenerai  WwAtngfon,  Private. 
MUUary,  and  PolUieai ;"  eompUed  from 
original  and  authentic  doeumentSj  inclu- 
ding much  interesting  and  exclusive  in- 
formation not  hitherto  presented  to  the 
world.  This  truly  national  work  is  to  be 
constructed  upon  an  entirely  new  and  ori- 
ginal plan,  and  will  be  pronisely  adorned 
throughout  by  several  hundred  rich  illus- 
trations  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  art, 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Chapman  and  oth- 
er  distinguished  artists,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating, 
that  the  esteemed  author  of  **  The  Sketch 
Book"  has  consented  to  undertake  the 
literary  department  of  the  work^it  is 
therefore  believed  that  no  other  book  of 
modem  times  is  likely  to  awaken  so  in- 
tense an  interest  among  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people,  or  that  one  could  be  better 
adapted  as  a  national  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  him  whom  the  nation  "  delight  to 
honor."  The  approaching  embassy  of  Mr. 
Irving  to  the  Spanish  Court  will  not,  we 
are  happy  to  add,  interfere  with  his  prog- 
ress in  the  bio^aphical  department  of  the 
work,  most  of  the  skeleton  of  which  has 
been,  we  hear,  already  constructed,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  the  illustrations, 
including  some  highly  finished  battle- 
scenes  and  domestic  portraits,  have  been 
some  time  since  completed.  The  work  is 
to  be  issued  in  monthly  parts,  in  imperial 
octavo,  printed  on  the  nnest  paper,  and 
from  a  new  and  elegant  type  cast  express- 
ly for  the  work. 

The  same  publishers  have  also  in  press, 
a  new  work  by  Dr.  A.  Walker,  author  of 
Intermarriage,  &c.,  entitled  ^* Pathology 
founded  on  the  natural  system  of  Anato- 
my and  Physiology." 

Also,  by  the  same  author,  and  uniform 
with  his  previous  works,  "  Physiognomy 
founded  on  Physiology j  and  applied  to 
various  countries^  professions f  and  indi- 
vidualSj"  illustrated  with  engravings,  9cc. 

1  vol.  12mo.  These  two  new  volumes  by 
Alexander  Wajker  are  likely  to  increase 
the  already  widely  extended  reputation  of 
this  popular  author. 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  the  late 
William  Hazlilt,  E^q.,  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author,  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer, 
St.,  and  Remarks  by  Sergeant  Talfourd. 

2  vols.  I2mo. 

The  Philosophy  of  Mystery  j  by  W.  C. 
Dendy.  1  vol.  12mo. 

The  Democratic  Principle  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  and  its  applicability  to  other 
nations ;  by  Major  G.  T.  Poussin.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  Sick  Room,  or  Inquiries  concerning 
the  Domestic  Management  of  Sickness,  in 
aid  of  Medical  treatment :  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thompson,  with  notes  ana  additions  by 
an  American  Physician.  1  vol.  12mo. 

The  Sanative  Influence  of  Climate,  with 
an  account  of  the  best  places  of  resort  for 
Invalida  in  Englaad,  the  South  of  Europe, 


&c. ;  by  Sir  James  Clarka,  6t.,M.D.,  with 
notes  and  an  appendix,  adapting  the  work 
to  this  country;  by  aa  American  Physi- 
cian. 1  vol.  12mo. 

A  Practical  Compendium  of  the  Mate- 
ria Medical  with  numerous  formulSi 
adapted  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  Infancy  and  childhood :  on  the  basts  of 
Alexander  Ure,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Lon- 
don: by  Charles  A.Lee,  M.  D.,  A.M.,  late 
Proreasor  of  Materia  Medica  in  thi^  Urn- 
versily  of  New  York. 

A  Conspectus  of  the  Pharmao^poeias  of 
the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Col- 
leges of  Physicians,  being  a  practical  com- 
pendium ofthe  Materia  Meaica  and  Phar- 
macy ;  by  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.  D. 
First  American  uom  the  13th  London 
edition,  containing  the  new  French  and 
American  remedies ;  edited  by  an  Ameri- 
can Physician.  18mo. 

The  Climate  of  the  UnUed  States  and 
its  Endemic  Ir\/luences;  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Forry,  I  vol.  8vo,  plates.  This  volume 
exhiDits  a  connected  view  of  the  lead- 
ing phenomena  of  our  climate,  both 
physical  and  medical,  thus  supplying  a 
void  both  in  our  general  and  medical 
literature.  It  is  embellished  with  two 
copperplate  engravings,  illustrative  of  the 
laws  of  temperature  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted Slates.  As  this  work  comprises  a  con- 
densation of  all  the  author's  observations 
on  the  subject  of  climate,  which  have  al- 
ready stood  the  test  of  criticism  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  any  further 
commendiiiion  on  our  part  would  be  su- 
pererogatory. Suffice  It  to  say,  that  no 
man  who  aims  at  keeping  pace  with  the 
progress  of  general  science,  can  be  with- 
out this  interesting  and  highly  useful  pro- 
duction. (Now  ready.) 

The  same  firm  have  just  completed  a 
new  work  by  Dr.Martyn  Paine,  author  of 
"  Medical  and  Physiological  Commenta- 
ries," entitled.  Physiological  View  of  the 
Materia  Medica :  with  an  arrangement  of 
the  articles  in  their  several  groups,  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  value.  By  Marlyn 
Paine,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  Profestior  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  in 
the  Medical  department  ofthe  New  York 
University.  1  vol.  12ino. 

Al&o,  Observations  on  Apparent  Death 
from  SufTocatinn,  by  hanging  or  drown- 
ing, choke  damp,  produced  by  inhaling 
carbonic  acid,  or  some  other  irrespirable 
exhalation  ;  with  directions  for  using  the 
resuscitating  apparatus,  invented  by  the 
author,  and  general  instructions  for  the 
recovery  of  persons  from  suspended  ani- 
mation. By  Edward  Welchman,  of  Cold 
Sprinff,  Putnam  county.  New  York,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London.  This  is  a  sensible  and  well  writ- 
ten Essay  on  the  different  forms  of  as- 
phyxia, and  admirably  adapted  for  popular 
use.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  lithographic 
plate.  (J.  &  H.  G.  Langley,  publishers.) 

WILEY  «fc  PUTNAM  have  recently 
published  a  fine  edition  in  one  vol- 
ume, of  "  Chapters  on  Churchwards ;" 
by  Mrs.  Sou  they,  (formerly  Caroline 
Bowles,)  a  work  written  some  years  ago, 
and  one  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty—' 
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tome  of  the  sketches  evincing  a  pathos 
and  power  almost  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  writer. 

The  same  firm  have  in  press,  the  sub- 
sequent writings  of  this  agreeable  author- 
ess, "  SolUary  Hourt,"  and  ''EUenFUz 
Arthur^"  &c. 

Also  Mr.  Borrow's  work,  '<  Zincalii** 
or  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  fcc- ;  and  a 

Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art :  comprising  the  History,  Description, 
and  Scientific  Prmciples  of  every  branch  of 
human  knowledjge :  with  the  Derivation 
and  Definition  o(  all  the  Terms  in  general 
use.  Illustrated  by  Elniravings  on  Wood. 
General  Editor,  W.  T.  Bronde,  F.  R.  S.  L., 
&c. ;  assisted  by  Joseph  Cauvin,  Esq., 
and  other  eminent  contributors. 

William  Tell,  the  Hero  of  Switzerland ; 
firom  the  French  of  M.  Florian. 
The  Young  Naturalist's  Rambles  through 
Many  Lands. 

Dawnings  of  Genius ;  by  Anne  Pratt, 
author  of  <^  Flowers  and  their  Associa- 
tions,'' &c.  Embellished  with  Engrav- 
ings. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health ;  by  South- 
wood  Smith,  M.  D.  2  vols.  12mo. 

CHARLES  K.  MOORE,  of  this  city, 
will  publish  immediately  m  one  volume 
ISmo,  a  new  work,  entitled  'The  Pro- 
testant Exiles  of  Zillerthal,"  detailing 
the  history  of  their  persecutions,  and  .ex- 
patriation from  the  Tyrol,  on  separating 
from  the  Roman  Church,  and  embracing 
the  Reformed  faith.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Rheinwald  of  Berlin,  by 
John  B.  Saunders.  A  work  of  singular 
interest,  and  one  universally  recom- 
mended by  the  religious  press  of  Great 
Britain. 

Gonversion  and  Sufierings  of  Sarah 
Doherty,  illustrative  of  Popery  in  Ireland, 
a  very  interesting  and  efiective  little 
work. 

Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Latin,  printed  at 
Rome.  1563. 

Universalism  identified  with  Deism, — 
a  pamphlet  which  comes  before  the  pub- 
lic strongly  recommended  by  the  N.  Y. 
Obsenrer,  Evangelist,  Dr.  Cox,  and  others. 

8.  COLMAN,  of  this  city,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  volume  of  Poems,  by  C.  F. 
Hoffman,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Greyslaer," 
fcc..  under  the  title  of  *<  The  VigU  of 
Ftuth  and  other  Poeriu  ;**r'-<me  of  the 
most  choice  specimens  of  book-making 
ever  yet  produced  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  really  a  dairUU  book.  The 
principal  poem  is  one  of  thrilling  interest 
and  exoutsite  beauty,  and  like  tne  poems 
of  Professor  Longfellow,  will  command 
an  extensive  popularity,  as  well  from  its 
essentially  intrinsic  excellence  as  its  ex- 
ternal beauty. 

Dr.  Robinson  of  this  city  has  a  copy  of 
the  new  and  exceedingly  beautiful  edition, 
recently  published  in  Germany  by  Titt- 
mann  and  Hahn,  of  The  Greek  TeatO' 
iMfU,  This  edition  is  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  perfect  that  ever  has,  or  it  is 
believed  can  be  produced.  The  editors 
bftve  th«  repotation  of  being  toeomplished 


and  accurate  critics,  and  tho  volame  fur- 
ther  combines  in  notes  the  peculiarities 
in  the  readings  of  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Lach- 
mann,  &c. 

D.  S.  KING,  Boston,  has  in  press  a  fourth 
volume  of  Poems,  by  Wm.  B.  Tappan. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion, with  notes,  &c.,  by  Professor  Stew- 
art, is  said  to  be  in  preparation  for  the 
press:  also, 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
by  Professor  Stowe,  of  Cincinnati. 

Bancroft  and  Sparks  are  each,  it  is  said, 
occupied  in  preparing  independent  "  His- 
tories of  the  American  Revolution." 

An  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
"Researches  in  Palestine,"  is  in  con- 
templation by  the  author. 

Mr.  Prescott's  work  on  "  The  History 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Spanish  Colonization 
of  that  Country,"  is,  we  learn,  progress- 
ing rapidly  towards  completion. 

CROCKER  &  BREWSTER  announce 
— The  complete  works  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Emmons. 

Dr.  Woods  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
History  of  the  Theological  Semmary,  in 
six  larse  8vo  vols. 

Dr.  Allen,  formerly  president  of  Bowdoin 
College,  is  occupied  in  writing  "  An  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  New  England,"  &c. 

A  new  work,  designed  as  introductory 
to  the  Study  of  Mental  Philosophy,  en- 
titled "The  Youth's  Book  of  the  Mind," 
by  C.  Pearl,  is  also  in  progress. 

CAREY  8c  HART,  Philadelphia  an- 
nounce the  following  new  works : 

Quain's  Complete  Series  of  Anatomical 
Plates  of  the  Viscera,  Muscles,  Blood 
Vessels,  Nerves,  and  Bones,  comprising 
upwards  of  200  4to  Plates,  with  I)escrip- 
tions  and  References  to  each  Plate,  and  a 
Treatise  on  Anatomy — the  whole  to  be 
completed  in  1  vol.  royal  4to,  with  Notes 
and  additions,  by  J.  Pancoast,  M.  D. ;  one 
of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  one  of  the  orisiaators, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  editor  of  Uie  Edin- 
burah  Review. 

Travels  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  ths 
Holy  Land )  by  B.  J.  Morris.  2  vols, 
plates. 

Miscellanies,  by  Leigh  Hunt.    1  vol. 

Professor  Wilson's  Noctes  Ambrosiana. 

Mr.  Griswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America.    1  vol.  Svo,  plates. 

Scott's  Miscellanies.    2  vols. 

Talfourd's  Miscellanies.    2  vols. 

The  same  firm  are  preparing  a  beanti- 
ful  edition  of  Cowper,  in  2  vols.  l2mo,  a 
perfect  fac-simile  of  the  recent  London 
illustrated  edition,  with  75  exquisite 
wood-cuts. 

LEA  k  BLANCHARD,  Philadelphia, 
have  in  press,  and  will  shortly  publish— 

Practical  Geology  and  Mmeralogr,  with 
instructions  for  the  qualitative  analysis  of 
Minerals;  by  Joshua  Trimmer.  F.G.S., 
with  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  wood- 
cuts, in  1  vol.  Svo. 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  i 
by  Dr.  R.  £.  Griffith-    1  voL  Svo. 
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A  New  Work  on  Chemistry,  for  the  use 
of  Students  of  Medicine ;  by  Professor 
Bache,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  United 
States  Dispensi^tory,  with  numerous  cuts. 

The  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  com- 
{irehending  the  natural  history,  prepara- 
tions, properties,  composition,  effect,  and 
uses  of  medicine ;  by  Jonathiui  Periera, 
with  modifications,  notes,  and  additions, 
by  an  American  Physician.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Chapman's  New  Work  on  the 
FeTers  of  the  United  States.    1  vol.  8vo. 

On  the  Maternal  Management  of  Chil- 
dren, in  health  and  disease;  by  George 
Bull,  M.  D. 

A  New  Work  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery,  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts, forming  part  of  the  Library  of  Me- 
dicine. 

The  Anatomist's  Vade  Mecum;  by 
Wilson,  with  numerous  wood-cuts. 

A  New  Work  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye ;  compiled  from  the  las^  editions  of 
Lawrence  and  Mackenzie.    1  vol.  87o. 

Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  with 
their  chief  applications  to  Pathology, 
Therapeutics.  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Me- 
dicine, with  illustrations  on  wood ;  by  Dr. 
William  B.  Carpenter.    1  toI.  8to. 

An  Abridgment  of  Muller's  Physiolo- 
ffy,  with  additions  and  alterations.  1  toI. 
Sto. 

An  Atlas,  illustrative  of  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body ;  by  J.  CruTeilhier, 
M.  D.,  drawn  from  nature,  by  M.  C.  Bean, 
with  Descriptions  by  C.  Bonauy,  M.  D^  to 
be  published  in  4to  size,  in  parts — lova 
plates  in  each  part. 

Bellin^ham's  Materia  Medica. 

Christison's  Dispensatory,  or  Comment- 
aries on  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  Great  Britain. 

Billing's  Principles  of  Medicine,  from 
the  fourth  London  edition.    (Just  ready.) 

The  Student's  Medical  Library,  em- 
bracing a  series  of  Text  Books,  or  Ele- 
mentary Works,  on  the  various  oranches 
of  Medical  Science — each  branch  to  be 
complete  in  a  sinffle  volume,  and  in  a 
form  and  price  cslculated  for  extended 
circulation. 

Cooper's  New  Sea  Story— The  Two 
Admirals. 

A  new  edition  of  EZncyclopsedia  Ameri- 
csna.    13  vols. 

Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  complete 
in  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  admirers  of  Scottish  Music  and 
Sooff,  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  J. 
DOBSON,  of  Philadelphia,  is  about  to 
publish  by  sob«cription,  at  a  very  low 
price,  an  elegant  edition  of  Thofn§on*i  St" 
Uet  ColUetion  of  Original  Scottish  Ain 
for  tk*  voice,  with  introductory  and  con- 
cluding symphonies  and  accompaniments 
for  the  Piano  Forte  ;  by  Pleyel,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  &c.,  with  select  and  charac- 
teristic verses,  both  Scottish  and  English, 
adapted  to  the  airs.  The  entire  work  will 
be  comprised  in  five  folio  volumes,  each 
containing  about  fifty  melodies,  and  the 
last  will  contain  an  mdex  and  glossary. 
The  work  will  be  engraved  throughout, 
and  the  price  three  dollars  a  volume  to 
subscribers. 


The  same  pyblisher  has  just^^blished. 

Gumey's  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.   1  vol.  ISmo. 

iEsop's  Fables  in  French,  with  prelimi- 
nary descriptions,  including  a  French  and 
English  Dictionary. 

HonuBopathic  Pharmacopsia  and  Po- 
sology,  iLc.  By  E.  H.  G.  JsJir. 

Monography  of  the  Family  Unioaids»  of 
North  America,  in  parts. 

Fossils  of  the  Medical  Tertiary  of  the 
United  States,  in  parts,  and  the 

North  American  Herpetolosy,  or  de- 
scription of  the  Reptiles  of  the  United 
States.    By  Dr.  J.  £.  Holbrook. 

We  observe  by  the  prospectus  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  that  ne  tsaoout  to  commence 
a  new  and  original  work  on  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  American  Indians, 
to  be  entitled  <'  Cyclopedia  IndianeruUf" 
or  a  General  View  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes 
uf  North  and  South  America.  Mr.  S.  has 
secured  the  aid  of  a  number  of  literary 
and  scientific  gentlemen  in  tMs  country 
and  in  Europe,  where  most  of  the  embel- 
lishments, we  understand,  Will  be  execu- 
ted. The  work  will  be  issued  in  eight 
numbers  at  $1  50,  forming,  when  com- 
plete, two  large  8vo  volumes.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  editor  as  a  writer,  and  the 
extraordinary  advantages  he  has  enjoyed 
for  becoming  familiar  with  the  characteri 
history,  ana  habits  of  numerous  Indian 
tribes,  are  such  as  to  afibrd  the  highest 
assurance  of  his  ability  to  accomplish,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  impor- 
tant and  interesting  work  which  he  Das 
undertaken.  (Publisher,  GEORGE  A.  PE- 
TERS, of  this  city.) 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  intend- 
ed as  a  text  book  for  academies,  high- 
schools,  and  colleges  ;  by  Alonzo  Grayi 
author  of  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  *<  El- 
ements of  Scientific  and  Practical  Agricul- 
ture." illustrated  with  more  than  two 
hundred  engravings. 


ENGLISH   LITERARY  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

Among  the  forthcoming  works  which 
startle  and  interest  us,  is  one  entitled 
**  The  long  lost  work  of  Mr.  Byers,  on  the 
Sepulchres  of  Tarquinia."  The  original 
prospectus  of  this  work,  we  are  informed, 
was  issued  in  1767,  and  the  plates  were 
drawn  and  engraved  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Norton,  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  Mr.  Byers,  while  the  paintings 
were  fresh  and  comparatively  uninjur^. 
The  deaths  of  Mr.  Byers  and  Mr.  Norton, 
together  with  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Na- 
poleon, caused  the  work  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  plates  remained  packed  up  at 
Leghorn  from  1796  until  1840,  when  tney 
were  transmitted  to  England !  There  are, 
it  appears,  57  plates  in  number,  and  the 
wora  is  to  appear  forthwith.  The  first 
part  will  conttiin  the  Sepulchre  described 
Dy  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  as  the  "  Grotta 
del  Tifone,"  and  that  supposed  by  her  to 
be  the  ^'  Grotta  Intagliata,"  which  she 

IS  not  fortunate  enough  to  see. 

In  a  recent  number  we  alluded  to  the 
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ptospectQfof  the  New  Edilioh  of  6hak* 
speare's  Plays  and  Poemsi  edited  by  J. 
I^yne  Collier,  Esq.,  in  which  the  great 
distinguishipg  feature  coQtemplated,  was 
the  correctioa  and  emendation  of  the  text, 
together  with  numerous  additional  and 
hitherto  unpublished  illustrative  notes, 
&c.  This  announcement  has  since  called 
foith  another  similar  project  from  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  the  eaitor  of  the  pop> 
alar  Pictorial  edition  of  Shakipeartf  now 
nearly  completed.  It  is  needless  here  to 
enter  upon  the  (juestion  of  the  respective 
claims  of  the  rival  editors ;  one  certainly 
HAS  DONE  much  for  the  elucidation  of  re- 
condite passages  and  obscure  readings  of 
the  immortal  bard,  as  well  as  presented 
to  his  numerous  admirers  the  most  beau- 
tiful  edition  of  his  wr;tings  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  therefore  made 
the  age  his  debtor ;  while  the  other,  pos- 
sessing the  most  undoubted  qualifications 
for  tbe  task,  and  bringing  to  his  aid  the 
most  unrivalled  resources,  will  doubtless 
produce  afi  edition  hitherto  unsurpassed, 
and  probably  never  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  subsequent  one,  for  the  correctness 
and  accuracy  of  its  text. 

A  new  work  by  F.  Strong,  entitled 
**  Greece  as  a  Kingdom,''  a  descriptive 
statistical  account  of  that  country,  &c.,  is 
in  press :  also, 

The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North, 
the  first  volume  of  which  will  oe  issued  in 
April.  This  work  has  been  long  wished 
for  by  the  numerous  admirers  ot  Black- 
wood, and  its  apnearance  will  be  wel- 
comed by  thousanas  of  delighted  readers. 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and 
the  Ionian  Islands,  m  the  spring  of  1838, 
.with  remarks  on  the  recent  history,  pres- 
ent state,  and  classical  antiquities  or  tnose 
countries;  by  W.  Mure,  Esq.,  illustrated 
with originaldrawings,  %  vols. 

The  tenth  and  concluding  volume  of 
Alison's  "  History  of  Europe,''  is  nearly 
ready,  embracing  the  physical  resources 
and  political  advantages  of  America,  the 
war  with  that  country,  the  congress  of 
Ttcnna,  the  hundred  days,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  &c.,  &c. 

The  new  art  of  Lithotint,  by  which  im- 
pressions are  taken  from  orieinal  draw- 
mgs  made  with  the  brush  and  liquid  ink 
on  stone,  just  in  the  same  w^y  as  on  pa- 
per, is  at  length,  we  observe^  brought  to 
maturity.  This  new  process  is  said  to  af- 
ford the  most  satisfactory  and  surprising 
proofs  of  its  capabilities,  delineating  with 
the  utmost  power  of  pictorial  effect,  com- 
bined with  delicate  minuteness  of  form 
and  gradation  of  tint,  surpassing  in  rich- 
ness and  brilliancy  any  mode  of  engraving, 
however  elaborate  and  beautiful. 

Egyptian  Antiquities. — Dr.  Pettigrew 
(the  well-known  librarian  to  the  Duke  of 
Sassex)  has  recently  issued  a  prospectus 
of  a  dictionary  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  to 
be  published  by  subscription  io  monthly 
parts,  under  the  title  or  **  Encyclopedia 
iEgvptiaca."  Of  the  utility  of  such  a 
work  there  can  be  no  question,  and  we 
hope  that  the  author  will  be  well  support- 
ed by  the  public*    Dr«  Pettigrew  proposes 


to  treat,  in  a  comprehensive  mannetr,  of 
all  subjects  relating  to  the  geography, 
chronology,  history,  mythology,  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  letters  of  ancient  Egypt ;  and 
to  accompany  such  descriptions  from  the 
best  authorities  and  collections  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities ;  to  which  copious  refer- 
encea  will  be  given.  It  is  proposed  to 
complete  the  work  in  from  twenty  to 
twenty* four  parts. 

Steam  Navigation. — Our  numerous  sci- 
entific readers  will  feel  obliged  to  us  for 
thus  early  announcing  that  the  enterpri- 
sing Lonaon  publisher,  John  Weale,  has 
just  published  a  most  vcUtiable  appendix 
to  Tredgold's  new  edition  of  his  work  on 
the  Steam  Engine  and  Steam  Navigation. 
It  contains  among  other  important  papers 
one  contributed  by  the  astronomer  royal, 
on  the  **  Results  of  Experiments  on  the 
disturbance  of  the  Compass  in  Iron-built 
ships,"  accompanied  with  tables  and  most 
beautifully  executed  plates.  We  think  it 
will  be  eagerly  sought  af\er  here. 

Thorp's  Catalogue. — Another  gigantic 
Catalogue,  pp.  849 .'  Mr.  Thorpe  richly  de- 
serves the  patronage  of  the  oook-buying 
public,  and  the  contents  of  this  catalogue 
equal  in  curiosity  and  interest  any  that 
have  emanated  from  his  hands  ;  and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal,  when  all  the  litera- 
ry world  know  that  he  has  always  sur- 
passed other  bibliopolists  in  this  line.  The 
catalogue  is  exceedingly  well  compiled, 
and  so  great  is  the  variety  of  its  contents, 
that  it  will  be  found  very  valuable  as  a 
book  of  reference. 

Still  Another  ! — We  think  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  notice,  which  we  do  with  pleas- 
ure, the  publication  of  a  new  Magazine, 
and  published,where,  reader,  do  you  think? 
Why,  at  Columbo,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon! 
It  is  the  first  essay  in  the  department  of 
mensual  literature  in  that  island.  The 
Magazine  is  of  very  moderate  aspect  and 
pretensions,  but  its  contents  are  diversified 
and  amusiihg — generally  light,  but,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Lambert's  **  Remarks 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane  in 
that  island,"  sometimes  of  a  utilitarian 
quality. 

A  new  German  Grammar  has  recently 
been  published  in  London  by  £.  M.  Heil- 


ner. 


The  Welsh  are  seeking  to  have  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  professorship  of  the 
Welsh  languacne  ana  literature  in  the  two 
senior  Universities  of  England,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

An  important  work  is  announced  for 
publication,  to  consist  of  fourteen  volumes, 
entitled  "  A  History  of  Dumont  D'tJrvilis' 
Expedition  to  the  South  Pole  in  1837^10." 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Paris,  is  superintending  the  forthcomine 
publication  of  the  Letters  of  Henry  Iv. 
The  correspondence  of  this  conspicnons 
monarch  is  very  prolific ;  his  letters 
amounting  to  above  2500,  more  than  1500 
of  which  have  never  yet  met  the  public 
eye. 

A  new  work  by  Professor  Ullman, enti- 
tled **  The  Reformers  before  the  Reform- 
ation," Jiaa  been  commenced,  in  2  vols. 
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EDINBURGH  REVIEW  ON  JAMES'S  NAVAL  OCCURREN- 
CES,  AND  COOPER'S  NAVAL  HISTORY. 

The  appearance  of  the  last  of  the  two  works  named  in  the 
heading  of  this  article  has,  in  a  degree,  revived  the  controversy 
concerning  the  nautical  claims  of  the  respective  belligerents,  daring 
the  wars  between  England  and  America.  Agreeably  to  a  species 
of  tactics  a  good  deal  practised  among  our  transatlantic  relatives, 
whenever  a  case  affecting  national  interests  or  national  reputation 
arises,  different  portions  of  the  duty  of  defence  have  been  assigned 
to  different  parties — each  according  to  his  habits  and  qualifications. 
In  this  particular  instance,  the  scurrilous  has  been  assumed  by  one 
of  the  .professional  magazines ;  while  the  Edinburgh  has  under- 
taken the  artful  and  more  dignified  office  of  mystifying.  As 
we  claim  a  right  to  preserve  our  own  self-respect,  we  shall  say 
nothing  to,  or  of,  the  former  of  these  assailants  of  the  American 
hook,  white  we  deem  the  matter  sufficiently  of  national  importance 
to  lay  a  brief  reply  to  the  latter  before  our  readers,  in  an  exami- 
nation of  its  facts  and  reasoning.  The  renown  of  the  navy  is  a 
noble  portion  of  the  property  of  the  republic ;  and,  as  we  conceive 
that  this  singularly  disingenuous  and  illogical  article  of  the 
Scottish  periodical  may  have  a  tendency  to  cast  a  doubt  over 
merit  that  we  hold  to  be  incontrovertible,  when  fairly  eojstidered, 
we  shall  depart  from  the  usual  practice  of  the  craft,  and  review 
a  reviewer. 

The  war  of  1812  gave  birth  to  many  ephemeral  works  on  the 
subject  of  its  naval  combats.  Among  others  was  a  book  written 
hy  a  Mr.  James,  a  person  who  had  come  to  this  country  just  before 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  veteri- 
nary  surgeon ;  a  profession  which,  of  itself,  offered  no  very  prob- 
able qualifications  to  form  a  keen  nautical  critic.  Mr.  James 
remained  in  Philadelphia  for  some  months  after  the  18th  June, 
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but  finally  took  refuge  at  Halifas.  His  peculiar  sitaation  had  a 
tendency  to  sour  his  feelings,  and  he  gave  vent  to  hi%  disappoint*^ 
ments  and  antipathies  in  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  affected  to  ex-^ 
pose  the  frauds  and  deceptions  connected  with  the  successes  of 
the  American  marine.  As  this  was  a  grateful  subject  to  his 
countrymen,  the  success  of  the  pamphlet  gave  birth  to  a  thick 
octavo  volume,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  been  subsequently  incor- 
porated with  a  general  and  much  larger  work  on  the  English  Na- 
val History.  The  peculiar  felicity  discovered  by  Mr.  James  in  the 
art  of  extenuating  want  of  success,  and  in  calumniating  Amer- 
ica and  her  naval  men,  has  largely  contributed  towards  rendering 
him  popular  at  home  ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  even  officers 
of  experience  in  that^ountry  to  refer  to  his  pages  as  furnishing 
evidence  and  reasoning  that  are  deemed  conclusive ;  with  how 
much  justice,  it  will  presently  be  our  office  to  expose.  The  Edin- 
burgh, it  is  true,  admits  his  want  of  tone ;  but  it  insists  on  his 
accuracy,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  its  article  on  the  recent 
work  of  Mr.  Cooper,  falls  back  on  the  figures,  statements,  and 
asseverations  of  James,  for  its  own  authority.  As  some  pretence 
for  this  course,  the  reviewer  afifects  to  bring  both  works  under 
examination,  though,  after  magnanimously  admitting  that  Mr. 
James  is  scarcely  decent  in  his  treatment  of  the  American  officers 
and  American  nation,  it  quietly  assumes  all  his  facts,  and  glorifies 
all  his  logic.  Whenever  he  is  at  variance  with  Mr.  Cooper,  he 
refers  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  James  in  justification  of  his  own  po- 
sition, coolly  assuming  that  all  the  figures,  measurements,  and  al- 
legations of  the  latter  are  true — for  a  reason  no  better,  as  we  can 
see,  than  the  simple  circumstance  that  his  author  has  been  pleased 
to  advance  them.  In  this  manner  it  is  easy  to  maintain  any  the- 
ory, when  one  has  had  the  precaution  to  settle  his  authorities  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  In  answer  to  this,  we  now  propose  to 
show  that  Mr.  James  is  a  writer  of  so  loose  a  character,  as  to  de- 
serve no  respect  whatever ;  and  that  in  all  which  depends  on  his 
own  assertions — no  small  portion  of  his  book,  by  the  way — he  is 
'rather  to  be  distrusted  than  confided  in,  and  that  his  reasoning  is 
as  hollow  as  his  statements  are  inaccurate.  In  doing  this,  our 
limits  compel  us  to  be  brief,  but  we  shall  look  for  such  cases  as,  in 
demonstrating  his  inaccuracies,  will,  at  the  same  time,  enable  us 
to  vindicate  sojne  American  from  his  calumnies.  Having  tnus 
disposed  of  its  great  authority,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  review  of  the 
merits  of  the  Scottish  critic  in  his  individual  capacity.  This 
double  tribute  will  compel  us  to  extend  our  notice  to  two  numbers 
of  the  Democratic  Seview,  though  we  trust  the  interest  of  the 
subject  itself  will  prevent  that  of  the  reader  from  languishing. 
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On  the  present  occasion,  then,  our  remarks  will  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  *'  Naval  Occarrences.^' 

The  Edinburgh,  probably  perceiving  the  objections  that  might 
naturally  be  urged  against  the  nautical  knowledge  of  the  reteri* 
nary  surgeon,  quotes  an  eulogium  of  Gapt.  Chamier  on  this  same 
person's  nautical  dexterity,  in  which  the  latter  defies  Capt.  Bren- 
ton  to  point  out  a  single  instance,  *'  only  one  nautical  error  in  the 
whole  of  Jameses  history ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  work,"  continues  Capt.  Chamier ;  ^'  every  word  is  right, 
is  strictly  correct."  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  Capt.  Brenton's 
answer  to  this  defiance,  but  we  intend  to  give  our  own.  Through^ 
ont  this  article  we  shall  quote  from  the  edition  of  the  Naval 
Occurrences  that  was  printed  at  London  in  1817. 

In  speaking  of  the  action  between  the  Wasp  and  Frolic,  Mr. 
James  says,  p.  141,  ^*  But  at  that  iuBinniy  the  Frolic* 9  gaff'head 
braces  being  shot  atoay,  and  having  no  sail  upon  her  main-mast, 
she  became  unmanageable,"  Sec.  &c.  We  suppose  Capt.  Chamier 
will  admit  there  is  no  such  thing  in  a  ship  as  *'  agaflf-head  brace.'' 
Mr.  James  might  as  well  have  talked  of  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
horse*  s  hoofy  as  to  talk  of  a  '^  gaff 'head  brace^^  Nevertheless,  he 
does  speak  of  it,  and  attaches  important  consequences  to  its  loss ! 
The  idea  of  a  vessel's  reeving  a  brace  to  the  end  of  a  gafiT,  and 
this,  too,  in  heavy  weather,  is  just  as  absurd  to  the  seaman,  as  it 
would  be  to  the  naturalist  to  speak  of  a  squirrel's  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  the  camel.  The  solution  of  this  blunder  is  very  simple, 
and  it  goes  at  once  to  prove  th^  truth  of  Capt.  Brenton's  remark, 
and  the  difficulty  of  a  landsman's  writing  intelligently  of  things 
that  are  strictly  nautical.  Capt.  Whinyates  of  the  Frolic  has  a 
statement  similar  to  this  of  Mr.  James's,  in  his  published  official 
letter,  but  it  is  evidently  a  misprint ^  it  having  been  his  intention 
to  say,  '*  The  gaff  and  head  braces  being  shot  away,  the  brig  be- 
came unmanageable,"  as  well  she  might,  having  no  main-yard. 
If  Capt.  Chamier  is  not  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  absurd  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  his  author — of  the  difierence  between  repeat- 
ing like  a  parrot,  and  of  understanding  a  subject — we  can  furnish 
him  with  a  plenty  of  other  instances.  But,  having  thus  acci- 
dentally commenced  with  the  combat  between  the  Wasp  and  the 
Frolic,  we  wiU  inquire  further  into  James's  accuracy  concerning 
the  incidents  of  this  short  and  bloody  conflict. 

The  account  of  tho  engagement  between  the  Wasp  and  Frolie 
commences  at  p.  139  of  the  ^'  Naval  Occurrences."  It  oontaina 
A0  nsnal. jeremiad  about  invalid  seamen  and  other  disabilities 
on  the  part  of  the  English  ship,  with  some  very  pretty  exaggera- 
tions concerning  the  equipment  of  her  adversary.  *' Never  was 
•  finer  crew  seen,"  he  adds,  <'  than  was  on  board  the  Wa^    She 
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had  four  lieutenants;  and  while  the  Frolic  had  only  one  midship- 
man, and  he  a  hoy,  the  Wasp  had  12  or  13  midshipmen ;  chiefly 
masters  and  mates  of  merchantmen,  stout  ahle  men,  each  of  whom 
could  take  charge  of  a  ship,"  &e.  Sec,    pp.  150,  151. 

This  is  prohahly  the  first  instance  on  record  of  such  a  disparity 
in  midshipmen !  Mr.  James  gives  no  proofs  of  what  he  says, 
hut  simply  asserts.  On  our  part,  we  will  assert,  too.  Not  a  mid- 
shipman of  the  Wasp,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  and  we  knew  most 
of  them  at  the  time,  was  ever  the  master  or  mate  of  a  merchantman. 
Even  the  superior  officers  were  far  from  heing  old  seamen.  The 
Wasp  had  an  extra  lieutenant  in  the  present  Commodore  Biddle,  it 
is  true,  though  home  on  the  hooks  ;  and  Mr.  Bapp,  one  of  her  mid- 
shipmen, acted  in  the  place  of  the  late  Commodore  Claxton,  who 
was  on  the  sick  list.  Capt.  Jones  had  heen  a  sailor  13  years  when 
he  took  the  Frolic  ;  Mr.  Biddle,  12 ;  Mr.  Eodgers,  6 ;  Mr.  Booth, 
6  ;  Mr.  Claxton,  6  ;  and  Mr.  Rapp,  5.  Thus  the  majority  of  the 
ward-room  officers  were  quite  young  seamen,  let  the  midshipmen 
have  heen  what  they  might.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  hut  6  or  8 
on  board,  and  most  of  them  were  young  in  years  and  young  in 
service.     We  will  now  go  into  the  arithmetic. 

Captain  Whinyates,  of  the  Frolic,  says,  in  his  official  letter-— 
*^  At  length  the  enemy  hoarded,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
hrig,  every  individual  officer  being  wounded,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  either  killed  or  wounded,  there  not  being  20  persons 
remaining  unhurt.'*^  Now  as  the  English  recaptured  this  brig 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  she  was  taken  by  the  Americans,  as  the 
battle  occurred  on  the  16th  October,  1812,  and  as  the  letter  of  Cap- 
tain Whinyates  was  written  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  jt  is 
probable  the  latter  had  time  and  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
But,  in  the  steelyard  and  arithmetical  war  that  succeeded,  it  was 
desirable  to  diminish  this  loss  as  much  as  possible,  and  Mr. 
James  gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter,  viz : — 

Men.  Boys,  Passenger,  Total         Killed,  Wounded.  Total  K.  ^  W. 
Crew  of  Frolic,  98      11  1  110  (p.  149.)  15        47  62  (p.  147.) 

To  this  our  historian  adds :  "  Not  above  20  men  remained  on 
the  Frolic*s  deck  unhurt^  the  remainder  were  below,  attending  the 
wounded,  and  performing  other  duties  there."  Here  Mr.  James 
endeavors  to  explain  away  Captain  Whinyates's  plain  statement, 
of  not  "20  persons  remaining  unhurt,"  by  confining  the  allusion 
to  those  oh  DECK.  Let  us  see  how  his  account  of  the  matter  will 
hold  gdod : — 

Crew.     Killed  and  Wounded.      Ufihurt  in  alL       Capt.  Whiwyates*  unhwi. 

no  *      62  48  20 

62  20 

■ 

48  B«low»28 
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Here  then  we  have  28  men  occupied  below,  in  a  sloop  of  war, 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  a  bloody  battle  !  In  addition,  the 
men  on  a  sloop  of  war's  berth-deck  are  almost  as  mach  exposed 
in  action,  as  those  on  her  spar-deck.  If  6  ipen  were  stationed 
below,  in  such  a  vessel,  it  was  probably  ample,  and  this  would 
leave  22  philanthropists  attending  to  the  48  wounded,  (half  of 
whom  were  found  lying  on  the  upper  deck,  by  the  way,)  with  the 
enemy  coming  over  the  brig's  bows !  Mr.  James  puts  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  Frolic's  men  below,  out  of  harm's  way,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary combat  I 

In  point  of  fact,  but  one  unwounded  man  was  found  by  the 
Americans,  on  the  Frolic's  decks.  The  remainder  did  what  men 
of  all  nations  will  do,  under  such  circumstances — they  ran  below. 
The  brave  fellow  who  remained  was  at  the  wheel,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  mentions  his  firmness  with  commendation.  The  officers 
were  found  at  their  posts,  as  became  them,  but  the  seamen  took 
shelter,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  when  resistance  was  useless. 
There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Captain  Whinyates  meant 
to  say  that  not  20  of  all  on  board  were  unhurt,  and  he  was  near 
the  truth,  for  the  Frolic  lost  from  90  to  100  men;  probably  some- 
where between  the  two. 

Mr.  James  gives  the  world  a  specimen  of  private  malignancy^ 
in  connexion  with  his  account  of  this  battle.  While  practising 
in  his  profession,  it  is  understood  that  he  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  one  of  the  Biddle  family,  which  grew  out  of  the  fate  of  a 
horse  that  paid  the  tribute  of  nature  under  his  treatment* 
The  feelings  which  this  afiair  produced  manifest  themselves 
in  the  Naval  Occurrences!  He  says,  *'Mr.  Biddle's  family" 
(Commodore  Biddle  is  meant)  "resides  in  Philadelphia,  with- 
in a  door  or  two  of  Mr.  Clark's  publisher;  who  therefore 
could  do  no  less  than  insert  his  neighbor's  account  of  the 
action.  But,  in  justice  to  a  gallant  young  man,  it  is  but 
fair  to  state,  that  Lieutenant  Rodgers,  of  the  Wasp,  was  the  first 
American  officer  on  board  the  Frolic." — ^p.  146.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  Mr.  Biddle,  or  his 
father,  or  any  one  of  his  name,  had  the  least  connexion  with  Mr. 
Clark's  account,  wl^ich  Mr.  James  quotes  ;  and  then  it  is  a  matter 
of  history,  that,  when  some  discussion  took  place  in  the  journals 
of  the  day,  concerning  the  officer  first  on  board,  Mr,  Rodgers 
himself y  under  his  own  natne^  frankly  admitted  it  was  Mr.  Biddle* 
We  can  say,  in  addition,  that  we  had  this  declaration  ourselves^ 
from  Mr.  Rodgers's  own  mouthi  The  late  George  Rodgers  was  a 
Ivave  fellow,  and  of  an  excellent  heart,  and  he  behaved  well  in 
the  battle ;  but,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  Mr*  Biddle  had  tlia 
chance,  and  he  profited  by  it."  A  pretty  historian  tbisf 
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We  will  next  tarn  to  Mr.  James's  statements  concerning  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie.  These  commence  at  p.  283,  and  are  con* 
tinned  to  p.  297.  The  docaments  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  snbj^ct  are  to  be  found  between  p.  Ixxzii.  and  p.  zciz.,  Appei^ 
diz.  At  p.  284,  .we  find  the  following  table  of  the  British  force 
on  the  lake,  in  May,  1813 ;  or,  at  a  time  when  the  Americans  bad 
not  a  single  cruiser  in  those  waters,  viz :— ^ 


Viiteli* 

Ouns, 

Complements.               | 

Total, 

Tana. 

Canadiaru, 

Soldiers, 

Qneen  Charlotte,  sch.  -    - 
Lady  Prevoet,  sch.       -    - 
Gen.  Hunter^  brig,      -    - 

Erie,  sch 

Litae  Belt,  sloop,       -    - 
Chippewa,  sch.       ... 

Total,   -    - 

16 
12 

10    1 
3 
3 

1 

40 

30 

20 

6 

6 

6 

70 

46 

19 

9 

9 

7 

110 
76 
39 
16 
16 
13 

280 
120 

74 
55 
54 
32 

46 

108 

160 

268 

616 

It  is  by  documents  like  this,  filled  with  a  pretending  particu* 
larity,  that  Mr.  James  endeavors  to  gain  credit.  Not  a  word 
does  he  say  concerning  his  authorities,  but  who  can  dispute  the 
veracity  of  a  writer  that  knows  the  tonnage  of  the  Little  Belt  to 
have  been  exactly  54  tons,  while  that  of  the  Erie  was  one  ton 
more  %  In  order  to  see  how  writers  can  differ,  we  shall  give  the 
following  comparative  view  of  this  tonnage,  placiag  Mr.  James's 
statement  alongside  of  that  of  certain  appraisers,  employed  by  the 
American  government  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  these  very 
vessels,  when  it  became  necessary  to  value  themes  prizes,  viz.  :^ 

Mr.  Jamaica  Toimags.  j^pprauara*  Tcmmgt* 

Qneen  Charlotte,        ...       280    -       -       -       abont  400 
Lady  Preyost^  ...120..-.         230 

Gen.  Hnnter,      ....         74....         18O 
Little  Belt,  ....         54...         near  100 

Chippewa,  ....         32    -       -        -  ••100 

It  was  not  to  refute  Mr.  James  by  means  of  any  appraisers,  how 
ever,  that  we  have  given  the  foregoing  table ;  but  to  refute  him 
by  means  of  himself.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  few  explanations  be- 
come necessary. 

All  the  vessels  mentioned  in  Mr.  James's  table,  as  having  been. 
in  service  on  Lake  Erie  in  May,  1813,  were  in  the  battle  of  the 
10th  September,  but  the  Erie.  Deducting  the  15  men  given  as  the 
complement  of  this  schooner,  the  total  of  the  five  other  crews 
would  be  as  follows,  viz. :  -» 

Total  of  the  SIX  vessels      -••--•       268 
Detect  Erie's  crew    •••••••         15 
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According  to  Mr.  James  himself,  tbes,  the  five  vessels  of  th^ 
six  he  names  in  his  table,  that  were  in  the  battle,  had  crews  of  253 
men,  in  May  ;  or,  at  a  moment  when  the  Americans  had  npt  a  ves* 
sel  on  the  lake.  Lackily,  Mr.  James  also  furnishes  the  proof — 
if  proof  of  such  a  fact  could  be  wanting  —  that  these  crews  were 
increased  in  preparation  for  serious  service.  In  his  App«idix,  p. 
xcTi.,  he  gives  us  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  court  which 
■at  on  the  surviving  officers  after  the  battle  of  the  10th  September. 
In  these  minutes,  Lieut.  Stokoe,  of  the  Queen  Ckiariotte,  says,  -^ 
**  We  had  on  board  (the  Queen  Charlotte)  between  120  and  130 
men,  officers  and  altogether."  The  mean  of  120  and  130  is  125, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  take  this  number  as  that  of  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  in  question,  during  the  battle.  Tht*  is  an  increase 
which,  applied  to  the  other  four  vessels,  will  give  us  the  following 
proposition,  viz. :  — 

As  110,  the  Charlotte's  crew  in  May,  are  to  263,  the  eomplement  of  the  trt 
vessels ;   so  are  125,  the  Charlotte's  crew  in  September,  to  the  answer  -^  or 

lip  t  263  :  :  125  :  287^^^ 

This,  too,  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  crews  of  the  smaller 
vessels  were  only  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte ;  whereas  it  is  scarcely  possible  any  craft  would  be 
deliberately  taken  into  such  a  fight  with  only  18  or  20  men.  It  is 
probable  the  crews  of  the  smaller  vessels  were  at  least  doubled 
for  the  occasion ;  but,  as  our  object  is  to  discredit  Mr.  James 
by  means  of  his  own  book,  we  will  let  the  proposition  stand  as 

It  IS. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Bve  vessels  mentioned  in  Mr.  James's 
table,  as  having  253  men  in  May,  must  have  had  at  least  287  in 
the  battle.  But  there  was  a  sixth  vessel,  the  Detroit,  much 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  Queen  Charlotte,  put  into  the  water 
between  May  and  September,  which  was  the  commanding  ship  in 
the  engagement,  and  which,  out  of  all  doubt,  had  a  considerably 
stronger  crew  than  the  Queen  Charlotte.  She  is  stated  to  have 
been  of  about  500  tons,  and  her  armam^t  consisted  of  long  guns, 
24s,  18s,  12s,  and  9s.  If  the  Charlotte  had  125  men  in  the  battle, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Detroit  had  less  than  150.  Add 
this  number  to  the  287  substantially  shown  by  Mr.  James's  own 
statements  to  have  been  in  the  other  five  vessels,  and  we  get  437 
for  the  total  of  all  the  crews.  This  is  known  to  be  some  20  or 
30  men  short  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  found  in  the 
vessels,  but  we  are  now  reasoning  on  Mr.  James's  own  premises. 
Nevertheless,  directly  in  the  face  of  these  truths,  which  ought  to 
have  struck  every  man  who  set  about  a  serious  inquiry  as  to  the 
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facts,  this  writer  coolly  says,  p.  289,  in  speakingr  of  the  hattle,  "  The 
complements  of  the  six  British  vessels  consisted  of  50  seamen 
(including  officers  and  hoys),  85  Canadians  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
and  210  soldiers  of  the  Newfoundland  and  4l8t  regiments ;  total 
345."  Now,  we  will  make  two  or  three  propositions  in  order  to 
prove  the  value  of  this  statement,  which,  it  will  he  remembered, 
is  produced  with  the  same  unhesitating  particularity  as  most  of 
his  other  details ;  these  details  giving  his  work  its  exceeding 
value  in  EngliA  e^es. 

Queen  Charlotte,  as  proved  on  oath           ....  125 

Lady  Prevost,  as  stated  in  May     ......  76 

Haoter,           do.           do.              .....  49 

Little  Belt       do.           do.           ......  15 

Chippewa       do.           do.               .....  13 

278 

By  deducting  this  number  from  345,  Mr.  James's  total,  we  get 
the  following  as  the  result,  vi2. : — 

'^  345 

278 

67  men  as  the  complement  of  the  Detroit! 

Giving  to  the  other  vessels  only  the  same  rate  of  increase,  in 
preparation  for  the  battle,  as  is  shown  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Charlotte,  and  we  get  the  following,  viz. :  — 

345 
287 

58  as  the  complement  of  the  Detroit ! 

Again :  assuming  that  the  Detroit,  a  much  heavier  ship  in  ton- 
nage and  armament,  had  only  the  same  number  of  men  as  the 
Charlotte,  we  get  the  following,  viz. : — 

Detroit 126  men. 

CliailDtte        ....        -  126  proved  on  oath. 

Prevost  -       -        -'-        -       -  76  as  shown  in  May. 

Hunter 19  •— 30  less  than  in  May. 

Belt -  00 

Chippewa 00 

345  Mr.  James's  total. 

Once  more  :  assuming  that  the  Detroit  had  her  fair  proportion 
of  men  —  which  is  probable,  as  Capt.  Barclay  was  in  her,  and  she 
was  his  main  reliance,  there  being  no  scarcity  o[ soldiers  and  Cano" 
dians  certainly,  to  meet  all  hit  wants  ^- and  we  get  the  following 
fteBttll,  vii. :  — 
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Detroit 150,  probable. 

Charlotte 125,  proved. 

Prevoet  ---..-  70,  6  less  than  ia  May. 

Hunter  -        -        -        -       .  00 

Belt  00 

Chippewa  .....  OO 

345  Mr.  James's  total. 

After  this,  who  can  pretend  that  Mr.  James's  boasted  details 
are  anything  more  than  impudent  assertions,  unsnstained  by  evi- 
dence, and  opposed  to  reason  1  We  are  satisfied,  after  a  minute 
examination  of  all  the  evidence,  that  this  writer  has  diminished 
the  total  of  the  British  crews  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  by  about 
one-third  ;  but  our  aim  has  been  to  convict  him  *^  out  of  his  own 
mouth."     We  will  now  turn  to  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  Bay. 

Mr.  Jameses  history  of  the  movements  on  Lake  Champlain  com* 
mences  at  p.  401.  Like  all  his  statements,  those  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  war  are  distinguished  for  hardihood  of  assertion 
and  minuteness  of  details ;  the  two  combined  forming  his  au- 
thority.   Let  us  look  a  little  into  their  value. 

Like  all  vulgar-minded  men,  Mr.  James  is  most  bitter  against 
those  who  have  gained  most  honor  in  the  conflicts  with  his  coun- 
try. The  victory  of  Plattsburg  Bay  is  one  of  those  which  reflect 
the  greatest  honor  on  the  American  name,  and  our  author  betrays 
his  bitterness  in  a  very  just  proportion  to  the  credit  of  the  aflair. 
He  is  particularly  abusive  of  Gapt.  M'Donougb,  against  whom  h^ 
brings  some  charges  of  the  grossest  character,  one  of  which  in- 
cludes a  direct  imputation  on  that  modest  and  uprigbt  officer's 
veracity.  Passing  over,  in  this,  as  in  all  the  cases  we  introduoe, 
a  great  deal  of  erroneous  statement  and  crude  reasoning,  wo 
will  come  at  once  to  points  that  admit  of  the  historian's  being  ex- 
posed without  much  circumlocution,  or  any  means  for  cavilling. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  force  of  the  Confiance,  the  enemy's  prin- 
cipal vessel.  Mr.  James  gives  it  as  follows,  viz. :  '*  The  Confiancd 
mounted  26  long  24s  upon  the  main  or  flush  deck ;  ala»  two  ear- 
ronades,  32-pounders,  out  of  the  bridle  or  bow  ports,  and  the  same 
out  of  the  stern-ports.  Upon  the  poop  were  mounted  foor  car- 
ronades,  24-pounder8 ;  and  upon  the  top-gallant  forecastle  two 
carronades,  24-pounder8,  together  with  a  long  24-pounder  upon  a 
traversing  carriage.  But,  in  consequence  of  there  being  only  a 
ridge-rope,  or  rail,  round  either  the  poop  or  the  top-gallant  fore- 
castle, the  guns  there  stationed  were  disabled  after  the  first  dis- 
charge. They  will,  however,  be  estimated  as  part  of  the  ship's 
force  I  but  not  the  carronades  out  of  the  bridle  and  stern  ports, 
because  they  could  not  be  used  in  broadside.    Therefore,  al« 
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thoagh  the  Confianee  mounted,  altogether,  37  guns,  she  fooght 
17  only  upon  the  broadside." — ^pp.  413,  414. 

Mr.  Cooper  makes  the  namber  of  the  Confiance's  guns  the 
same  as  Mr.  James,  with  this  important  difference,  howerer, 
that  he  mak^s  all  the  main-deek  guns  long  24s,  and  all  available 
in  broadside. 

The  first  objection  to  Mr.  Jameses  account  is  in  his  reasoning. 
Had  the  Confianee  a  gnn  in  the  bridle*port,  as  stated,  it  might 
bare  been  worked,  since  the  Eagle  lay  on  her  larboard  bow,  and 
precisely  in  such  a  situation  as  would  hare  rendered  this  gun,  of 
all  the  Confiance's  armament  below,  the  most  useful  against  that 
particular  antagonist.  The  same  would  probably  have  been 
equally  true  as  to  a  gun  in  a  stem^port,  the  American  line  ex* 
tending  so  far  south  as  to  permit  a  short  g^n  in  that  situation 
to  be  trained  on  it.  In  a  combat  between  single  ships  Mr. 
James's  reasoning  might  apply ;  but  in  a  combat  between  13  or 
li  vessels  of  a  side,  it  would  not. 

But  Mr.  James's  facts  are  even  more  faulty  than  his  reasoning. 
He  gives  no  authority  for  his  statements  whatever,  satisfying 
himself  with  saying  that  the  Confianee  mounted  only  13  long 
•24s,  in  broadside,  on  her  main-deck,  when,  in  truth,  she  mounted 
15.  We  happen  to  have  at  our  command  two  letters  from  com* 
potent  witnesses  on  this  subject,  that  we  are  permitted  to  publish. 
They  are  both  addressed  to  Mr.  Cooper,  and  have  been  written 
under  the  following  circumstances :  In  1817,  the  present  Com- 
Uftodore  Bead,  then  a  master  commandant,  went  to  Lake  Erie  to 
sit  on  a  court-martial.  After  discharging  his  duty  at  Erie,  this 
oflicer  returned  to  the  coast  by  Montreal  and  Champlain,  visiU 
ing  the  ships  on  both  lakes.  In  New  York  he  met  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  had  a  conversation  with  him  concerning  the  force  of  the 
lespeetive  squadrons,  in  the  two  battles  of  which  we  have  been 
treating.  Mr.  Cooper  got  his  first  impressions  of  the  great  odds 
against  which  M'Donough  contended  from  this  interview,  and 
loeaUiog  the  circumstance,  he,  quite  recently,  addressed  his  old 
friend  Commodore  Bead  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  follow* 
ing  answer,  with  liberty  to  publish  it,  if  he  saw  proper,  viz. : — 

^'Philadzlpria,  March  17,  1842. 
^Mv  DxAa  Sn  x  I  vny  weD  reeollcct  meeting  yoa  ia  New  Toik  in  1817,  oa 
$Dj  retmn  (Von  the  Meet,  and  of  eoavernag  with  yon  ahovt  the  vcsteb  on  Lake 
Chsmpiaio,  in  paittcalai!.  I  was  theaof  apioion,  and  am  stiU,  that  the  Engiith 
were  greatly  saperinr  to  the  Amerieaiis  ia  the  hattle  of  Plattaharg  Bay,  aad  that 
the  Confianee,  a  ship  which  I  ezamtned  Tery  closely,  iras  aoffieient  of  herteli^ 
under  ordinary  cireamstances,  to  have  taken  two  or  three  such  Tessels  an  the 
Saratoga.  The  two  ships  lay  alongside  of  each  other  at  the  time  I  saw  then^ 
and  |he  En^ttah  vessd  wis  so  obTioasly  tapenorin  tmasge  aadftroe,  as  to  Icare 
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little  doubt  on  my  mind  of  her  nhHity,  I  might  ilmoti  my,  to  dcfent  the  whole  of 
M'DonoQgh's  sqnadron. 

<<  I  feel  quite  certain  the  ConAuce  wns  pierced  for  15  gons  of  n  side,  on  her 
main-deck,  and  I  andentand  these  gnns  were  long  24s.  Her  armament  was  not 
in  her,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  some  three  or  fonr  guns  that  remained  were 
of  this  weight.  I  do  not  think  the  Confianee  had  any  proper  bridle  ports  at  all, 
though  sh^  may  not  have  had  the  vsnal  space  between  the  forward  gun  and  the 
eyes  of  the  ship.  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Ono.  C.  Read. 

"  /.  J^Vntmon  Cooper,  Etquirt,** 

Here  la  an  iBtelligent  and  careful  officer  giving  hi|i  tectimony, 
after  a  personal  inapection,  that  the  Confianee  was  pierced  for  30 
guna  on  her  main-deck,  or  15  in  hroadside ;  whereas  Mr.  James 
asserts  she  was  pierced  for  only  SM,  or  13  in  broadside.  Bat  Mr. 
Cooper  addressed  another  letter  to  Capt.  Lavallette,  on  the  same 
subject.  This  gentleman,  then  known  as  Lieut.  Vallette,  took 
possession  of  the  Confianee  when  sl^  surrendered,  and  remain^ 
in  charge  of  her  two  months,  or  until  she  was  laid  up.  Mr.  Val- 
lette  commanded  the  ahip  six  or  eight  times  longer  than  any 
other  man,  while  she  had  all  her  armament  in  her,  and  is  the  but 
witness  the  case  allows.  We  are  permitted  to  publish  an  extract 
or  two  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper,  also.  They  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words,  viz. :  •— 

^BAMXjm*B  HoTXL,  Baltimobx,  March  18, 1842. 

<<  Mt  Dxin  8m :  I  am  in  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th,  which  followed 
me  round  about,  and  found  me  here,  sitting  as  a  member  of  a  general  court-mar- 
tial, and  which  may  account  for  the  delay  in  answering.  In  reply,  I  unhesita- 
tingly allow  you  to  make  use  of  my  name  as  authority  (or  the  following  facts,  in 
relation  to  the  Confianee,  captured  during  the  late  war,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
her  opponent,  the  Saratoga.'* 

^Armament,  ia  gnns  and  metal,  of  Confianee  t  Mmm-dttk,  20  tieenif'/ourpomid 
longgww.  (Signed)  £.  A.  F«  Lavallbttx." 

*We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  quote  farther  from  this 
letter.  Now,  here  is  unexceptionable  proof  opposed  to  Mr.  James's 
assertion  ;  Mr.  James,  who  never  could  have  seen  the  vessel.  The 
two  officers  quoted  are  men  of  high  character,  and  every  way 
competent  to  speak  of  what  they  saw  and  knew.  So  accurate 
have  been  the  recollections  of  Com.  Read  and  Mr.  Cooper  as  to 
what  paftsed  between  them,  that  the  latter  first  stated  to  a  friend 
what  had  been  said,  and  then  calling  on  Com.  Read  for  his  recoW 
lections,  that  officer  repeated  almost  in  the  same  language  all  that 
had  passed  nearly  twenty-five  years  before. 

Mr.  James  adds :  **  Com.  M'Donough,  in  a  second  official  let* 
ter,  says  —  *  The  Saratoga  was  twice  set  on  fire  by  hot  shot  fired 
from  the  enem/a  ship^'    The  latter  part  af  this  assertion  xa  am 
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GROSS  A  FALSEHOOD  AS  EVBR  WAS  UTTERED  ;  ftnd,  FROM  THE  NOTORI- 
OUS FACT  that  neither  the  Con6ance,  nor  any  of  the  British  ves- 
sels, had  a  furnace  on  board,  the  writer  must  (shame  to  say !) 

HAVE  KNOWN  IT  TO  BE  A  FALSEHOOD." p.  415. 

This  is  a  case  of  incorrectness  united  to  indecency.  When  a 
gentleman  is  certain  of  his  fact,  he  is  usually  guarded  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  disbelief  in  others.  But  here  is,  substantially,  the 
lie  direct  given  to  Capt.  M^Donough,  under  circumstances  which 
leave  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  James  proceeded  on  mere 
rumor.  One  would  think  the  Edinburgh  must  have  seen  these 
truths,  and  .that  it  would  have  felt  shame  at  quoting  authority 
so  evidently  intemperate  as  to  excite  distrust  as  to  motives. 
Then  the  reasoning  is  as  weak,  as  the  statement  itself  is  untrue. 
To  add  to  the  absurdity  of  the  whole,  Mr.  James  goes  on  to  say : 
''  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Robertson,  of  the  Con  fiance,  has  de- 
clared, that  the  Saratoga  certainly  received  some  hot  shot  in  the 
action^  but  that  it  must  bavejbeen  from  the  American  batteries  — 
much  more  likely  places  to  find  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  than 
on  board  the  just  launched,  half-equipped  Con  fiance. "-— p.  415. 

We  propose  to  examine  these  extracts,  which  form  a  continued 
paragraph  in  the  ''  Occurrences,"  as  to  their  reasoning  and  truth ; 
and  this  with  the  double  view  of  defending  the  high-minded  and 
regretted  M^Donough  from  a  foul  aspersion,  and  of  exposing  to 
the  world  the  sort  of  logic  that  the  Edinburgh  deigns  to  deem 
authority  in  matters  afifecting  national  renown.  We  will  com- 
mence with  the  latter  duty. 

*'  And  from  the  notorious  fact,  that  neither  the  Confiance,  nor 
any  of  the  British  vessels,  had  a  furnace  on  board,"  says  Mr. 
James,  *'  the  writer  must  (»hame  to  say  !)  have  known  it  to  be  a 
falsehood."  Now,  at  the  first  glance,  a  fact  like  this  mentioned 
by  Mr.  James  could  never  be  notorious.  The  knowledge  would 
have  been  negative^  in  effect ;  and  who  will  say  that  a  negative^ 
which  can  only  be  known  by  minute  examination,  and  which 
might  be  converted  into  an  affirmative  fact,  at  any  moment,  by 
five  minutes'  work,  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  become  noto* 
riousl  The  British  had  15  or  16  sail  of  vessels,  any  one  of 
which  could  have  carried  a  furnace ;  they  were  employed  until 
the  day  preceding  the  battle  (probably  until  late  at  night)  taking 
in  stores ;  and  what  single  individual  even,  except  he  who  actually 
inspected  each  vessel  after  all  communication  with  the  shore  had 
ceased,  could  take  upon  himself  to  say  there  was  not  a  furnace 
in  the  squadron  1  Much  less  could  this  negative  fact  be  notorious. 
Even  the  affirmative  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  furnace  could  not 
be  notorious^  unleaa  by  open  practice  before  all  eyes ',  while  the 
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notoriety  of  the  negative  fact  is  very  near  a  moral  impossibility. 
Then  comes  the  puerility  of  the  argument,  that  a  furnace  could 
not  be  on  board  the  *^just  launched,  half-equipped  Con  fiance." 
A  travelling  furnace,  or  a  ship's  furnace,  could  he  hoisted  upon 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  like  the  Gonfiance  in  two  minutes,  by  the 
watch,  if  not  in  less  time.     Mr.  James  admits  there  were  39 
heavy  guns  on  board  this  ship,  and  several  furnaces  could  have 
been  struck  on  the  ship's  deck  while  one  heavy  gun  was  going 
through  the  same  process.     Sir  George  Prevost's  army,  an  inva* 
ding  and  besieging  force,  could  not  have  been  without  furnaces. 
But  Capt.  M'Donough  says  nothing  of  any  furnace  ;  he  merely 
says  his  ship  was  twice  set  on  fire  by  hot  shot^  thrown  from  the 
Confiance.     Shot,  two  shot  especially,  might  have  been  heated  in 
the  galley  fire,  quite  as  easily  as  the  leg  of  an  andiron  is  thus 
heated  in  a  common  parlor  fire.     Then  there  is  always  the  armor- 
er's forge  in  a  vessel  of  war,  which  will  heat  shot,  like  a  black- 
smith's forge.    What  adds  to  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  James's  argu- 
ment is,  his  own  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  Saratoga  was  eer- 
tainly  set  on  fire  by  hot  shot^  but  that  he  thinks  these  shot  must 
have  come  from  the  American  batteries.  If  true,  it  follows  that  the 
American  ships,  instead  of  being  assisted  by  their  own  batteries, 
as  was  the  original  English  excuse  for  the  defeat,  were  set  on  fire 
by  them  !     No  English  vessel  was  thus  set  on  fire,  and  it  would 
follow  that  the  American  batteries  aided  the  enemy.     But  no 
American  battery  had  anything  to  do  with  the  action,  or  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  battle,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
one-gun  battery  on  Grab  Island,  that  was  suddenly  manned  by  the 
seamen  of  the  hospital,  and  which  fired  a  shot  or  two  into  the 
Finch,  when  that  vessel  touched  on  the  shoal,  and  compelled  her 
to  surrender.     Capt.  Pring,  in  his  oflicial  account  of  his  own  de- 
feat, would  scarcely  have  omitted  so  material  a  circumstance,  had 
his  opponents  been  aided  by  any  batteries.    He  says  not  a  word 
about  them.     But  Mr.  James  himself  subsequently  admits  that 
the  American   batteries  did  not  fire !    saying — ''  Although   the 
American  batteries  on  shore,  it  is  believed,  did  not  fire^  except 
at  the  Finchy  (and  yet,  whence  came  the  hot  shot  that  struck  the 
Saratoga  1)  they  could  completely  cover  the  American  gun-boats, 
in  case  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  carry  them  by  boarding," 
^c. — p.  423.     This  contradictory  jumble  passes  for  history  with 
the  Edinburgh !     The  assertion  that  batteries  nearly  two  miles 
distant  could  have  prevented  the  English  boats  from  boarding  the 
American,  had  the  former  ventured  on  the  experiment,  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  American  gunnery  is  so  exquisite  as  to  sin- 
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gle  ont  an  enemy  (rom  a  (tieui  m  the  meUe  and  smoke  of  a  battle, 
when  guQs  must  be  greatly  elevated  to  reaeh  at  all. 

The  case  now  stands  thus:  Mr.  James  charges  Capt. M'Do- 
nongh  with  wilfal  falsehood  in  saying  that  bis  own  ship  was  twice 
set  on  fire  by  hot  shot /rom  the.  vessel  he  engaged^  when  Mr.  James 
allows  that  the  ship  in  question  was  certainly  set  on  fire  by  hot 
shot,  though  he  confesses  the  American  batteries  could  not  have 
done  it,  and  allows  he  cannot  tell  whence  the  missiles  came.  He 
plumply  denies  that  they  came  from  the  British  ressels,  while  be 
owns  he  cannot  see  that  tbey  came  from  any  American  source* 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  an  injury  came  from 
an  enemy,  were  that  enemy  less  sublimated  in  his  notions  of  honov 
than  Mr.  James  affects  to  think  his  countrymen  ;  for  he  evidently 
takes  the  favorite  English  ground  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  fire 
red-hot  shot  from  a  ship,  lest,  forsooth,  the  enemy  should  be 
blown  up !  The  solution  of  all  this  is  very  simple.  England, 
having  obtained  an  admitted  superiority  over  other  nations  in  or- 
dinary nautical  warfare,  was  deadly  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  any  inventions — such  as  torpedoes,  hot  shot,  or  bombs — that 
might  equalize  chances  and  overcome  that  superiority ;  and  hence 
her  writers  long  since  set  about  moralizing  on  the  infamy  of 
blowing  up  a  man  afloat,  while  as  many  as  you  please  may  be 
blown  up  on  shore :  witness  the  Paixhan  gnns  and  Congreve  rock* 
ets.  It  is  as  a  disciple  of  this  subtle  school  of  casuists  that  Mr. 
James  so  indignantly  repels  the  charge  that  the  Confiance  nsed 
hot  shot  at  Plattsburg  Bay.  We  will  now  set  the  matter  at  rest 
by  positive  evidence. 

Capt.  Lavallette,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper,  goes  on  to  say — 
**  There  were  several  hot  shot  struck  the  Saratoga,  one  of  which 
set  fire  to  the  spanker,  several  feet  above  the  deck.  Another 
burnt  the  bulwark,  and  exploded  the  contents  of  a  salt  box,  io 
passing  through.  Several  explosions  occurred  in  different  parte 
of  the  ship,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  hot  shot.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  reported  to  Com.  M^Donough  that  there  were  a  nvsi- 
ber  of  hot  shot  found  on  board  the  Confiance^  immediately  after  the 
action ;  but  I  have  forgotten  what  was  the  manner  of  heating 
them — whether  by  a  furnace  expressly  for  the  purpose,  or  whe- 
ther by  the  ship's  fo^ge,  or  in  what  manner.  Twenty-eight  years 
bare  obliterated  from  my  memory  almost  everything,  except  some 
of  the  most  prominent  points  relative  to  the  ships  or  action.'' 

This,  we  trust,  will  dispose  of  the  matter.  The  shot  that  came 
through  the  bulwarks  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  its  direction 
must  have  been  known,  and  the  shot  found  in  the  Confiance  are 
tmequiyocal  testimony.    Even  Mr.  James  helps  us  to  convict  him- 
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8eir.  He  not  only  admits  the  existence  of  the  hot  shot,  and  the 
injury  they  did  the  Saratoga,  hut  in  his  list  of  the  Confiance's 
crew  he  enumerates  three  Royal  .drtiUeruis^  who,  we  presumci 
were  put  on  hoard  expressly  to  manage  these  very  hot  shot ! 

We  trust  our  object  is  understood.  It  is  simply  to  show  the 
real  value  of  Mr.  James  as  an  authority  j  since,  by  destroying  him 
in  that  light,  we  necessarily  destroy  all  that  depends  on  him.  In 
furtherance  of  this  intention,  we  come  next  to  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sels in  this  very  action,  deeming  it  most  expedient  to  adhere  to 
the  same  events,  for  the  purposes  of  clearness  and  connexion. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  Confiance  was  pierced  on  her  main- 
deck  for  15  guns  of  a  side,  instead  of  13,  as  asserted  by  Mr. 
James.  This  would  make  a  material  difference  in  dimensions,  as 
each  gun  required  room.  But  Mr.  James  has  one  of  his  admired 
tables  of  particulars  for  this  ship,  which  he  produces  with  his 
accustomed  confidence,  though  be  neglects  to  tell  us  whence  it  is 
obtained.     We  copy  it : — 

Gun  deck,        Jlclualluel.   Extreme  Wtadtk.    Draught  of  water.    Tons, 

146ft.  3m.  138ft.  36ft.  l^in.  7ft.  lOin.  831.  (p.  420.) 

It  must,  indeed,  be  a  bold  man  who  dare  contradict  all  these 
inches  and  half-inches !  We  shall,  notwithstanding,  assume  the 
risk.  The  way  to  calculate  the  tonnage,  (English  tonnage  is 
meant  by  Mr.  James,)i8  to  multiply  138,  the  actual  keely  or  "  straight 
rabbit,"  by  36ft.  l^in.  or  ''breadth  of  beam,"  and  this  product 
again  by  18ft.  |in.,  for  half  the  breadth  of  beam,  or  ''  depth  of 
hold,"  and  then  divide  the  last  product  by  94,  which  will  give  the 
tonnage.  We  have  done  this  twice,  rejecting  the  inches,  and 
make  the  result  a  little  more  than  913  tons,  instead  of  831,  as 
given  by  Mr.  James.  This  is  an  essential  mistake  to  start  with. 
We  will  now  probe  a  little  deeper. 

Mr.  James  gives  us  the  dimensions  of  the  Endymion,  a  ship 
pierced  for  13  long  248  of  a  side,  and  he  makes  her  gun-deck 
159ft.  3|in.,  p.  451.  The  space  between  the  guns  is  always  some- 
what regulated  by  the  size  of  the  guns.  The  guns  of  the  Endy- 
mion and  of  the  Confiance  were  of  the  same  weight ;  and  as  all 
these  matters  are  generally  subject  to  certain  rules,  is  it  probable 
that,  in  the  same  service,  a  ship  with  15  long  24s  of  a  side,  would 
be  13ft.  5{in.  shorter  than  one  of  13  similar  guns  of  a  side  ?  We 
think  not.  The  Confiance  and  the  American  frigate  Constitution 
had  the  same  gun-deck  armaments,  and  Mr.  James  makes  the 
length  of  the  Constitution's  gun-deck  173ft.  3in.  It  is  probable 
the  Confiance  had  neither  the  length  nor  breadth  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  the  lake  service  did  not  require  this  of  her,  but  she  could 
not  have  been  very  much  shorter.     If  the  British  observed  the 
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proportions  of  the  Endymion  in  another  24^poiinder  ship  the 
resalt  would  be  as  follows:  viz. — 13:  159  : :  15  :  183.  But  as 
the  Endymion  was  a  vessel  of  altogether  peculiar  construction, 
this  is  not  probable.  Mr.  James  quotes  an  extract  from  a  Bur- 
lington, Vt.  journal,  of  the  day,  which  puts  the  gun-deck  length 
of  the  Confiance  at  460  feet.  He  admits  that  the  4  is  probably  a 
misprint.  But  make  this  length  160  feet,  as  was  doubtless  intend- 
ed,  and  we  get  something,  under  all  the  circumstances,  very  like 
a  reasonable  length  for  the  armament.  The  same  account  gives 
the  ship  40  feet  beam,  which  is  also  probable.  Taking  Mr.  James's 
difference  between  the  length  of  the  gun-deck,  and  that  of  the 
**  straight  rabbit,"  at  8  feet,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  vessel  with 
8  feet  draught  of  water,  and  we  can  come  pretty  near  the  truth. 
Here  is  our  calculation : — 

Straight  rabbit,  94)120/)00(1276||  £nglisb  tonnage. 

•say  only  150  feet,  allowing  fractions.  94 

40  breadth  of  beam.  

260 

6000  188 

20     depth  of  hold.  


720 

120,000  658 


620 
564 


56 

We  had  made  this  calculation,  on  the  evidence  we  had,  be- 
fore Capt.  Lavallette's  letter  was  put  into  our  hands.  That 
gentleman  says  —  '*  I  believe  the  tonnage  of  the  Confiance  was 
1120,  and  that  of  the  Saratoga  630."  This  is  American  tonnage, 
which  would  make  a  small  difierence,  raising  the  Con6ance  to 
1200  tons,  and  the  Saratoga  to  about  675 — or  thereabouts.  It 
would  follow  from  all  this,  that  Mr.  James  has  diminished  the  size 
of  the  Confiance  by  nearly  one-third,  and  increased  that  of  the 
Saratoga,  which  he  puts  at  800  tons,  by  more  than  one-seventh* 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  on  this  battle  again,  when  we 
eome  to  deal  directly  with  the  Edinburgh. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  action  between  the  Constitution  and  the 
Gnerriere,  the  first  serious  engagement  of  the  war.  Mr.  James 
opens  his  narrative  of  that  afiair  in  the  following  pathetic  lan- 
guage:—  ^^Thus  situated  were  the  navies  of  the  two  countries, 
when  His  Majesty's  ship  Ouerriere,  with  damaged  masts,  a  reduced 
complement,  and  in  absolute  need  of  that  thorough  refit  for  which 
she  was  then,  after  a  very  long  cruise,  speeding  to  Halifax,  en- 
coanlered  the  U.  S.  ship  Constitution,  seventeen  days  only  from 
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poit,  manned  with  a  full  complement,  and  in  all  respects  fitted 
for  war."— p.  97, 

The  logic  of  this  paragraph  reverses  the  common  sense  mode 
of  reasoning.  A  man  of  war  seventeen  days  out,  is  assumed  to 
be  in  a  better  fighting  condition  than  one  that  has  been  cruising 
a  twelvemonth.  As  well  might  it  be  pretended  that  a  regiment 
of  recruits  is  in  better  order  than  one  that  has  had  six  months 
of  severe  drill.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Constitution  received  on 
board  her  crew  (the  last  draft  of  about  100  men  reaching  her 
only  on  the  11th  July,  or  the  evening  before  she  sailed  from  An- 
napolis)  between  the  Ist  and  12th  July,  and  she  took  the  Guer- 
riere  on  the  19th  August*  As  for  the  very  long  cruise  of  the  lat- 
ter ship,  it  is  pure  fiction.  She  was  on  the  American  station,  and 
had  been  cruising  for  more  than  a  year  between  Halifax  and  Ber- 
muda, rendering  it  improbable  she  could  seriously  want  for  any 
thing.  It  is  believed  that  all  Com.  Broke's  squadron  came  out 
of  Halifax  together,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Belvidera,  or  about  the 
close  of  June.  The  Guerriere,  however,  may  have  been  met  at 
sea,  but  she  could  not  be  in  want  of  anything  very  material,  be- 
cause her  ports  were  always  at  hand,  she  had  quite  lately  been  in 
squadron,  and  her  prizes  might  have  supplied  her. 

As  to  the  masts,  Capt.  Dacres,  in  his  defence,  says,  "  The  main- 
mast fell  without  being  struck  by  a  single  shot — the  heart  of  the 
mast  being  decayed,  and  it  was  carried  away  solely  with  the 
weight  of  the  fore-mast."  This  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  two 
other  masts  were  sound.  But  Capt.  Dacres  himself  says,  '*  The 
loss  of  the  ship  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  early  fall  of  the  mi^en- 
m(M^,"  a  spar  that  was  sound.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  Con- 
stitution after  the  Guerriere's  fore  and  main-roast  fell,  and  even 
Mr.  James  says, "  The  Guerriere  was  greatly  shattered  in  her  hull ; 
so  much  so,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  ^mericans^  she, 
at  day-light  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  action,  was  in  a  sink- 
ing condition." — p.  102.  '*  The  Guerriere's  loss  in  the  action  was 
severe." — p.  102.  Captain  Dacres  says,  in  his  defence, — "  She  was 
so  completely  shattered  that  the  enemy  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
fit her,"  &c.  '^  The  Guerriere  was  so  cut  up,  that  all  attempts  to 
get  her  in  would  have  been  useless."  The  loss  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "  was  trifling."  Now  ail  this  damage  was  done  before  the 
rotten  mast  fell^  and  consequently  was  quite  independent  of  that 
defect ;  and  yet  we  heard  of  nothing  but  rotten  masts  for  six 
months  after  the  battle.  The  facts  are,  the  Guerriere  was  over- 
matched in  force,  and  the  Constitution,  in  addition,  was  the  bet- 
ter fought  vessel.  An  intelligent  historian  would  have  seen  all 
this,  and  a  manly  writer  would  have  said  it,  without  entering  into 
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silly  apologies  about  "  very  long  cruises,"  and  deficiencies  that 
had  no  connexion  with  the  resalt. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  explain  one  of  the  charges  which  Mr. 
James,  less  than  usual  in  his  random,  ill-bred  manner,  brings 
against  Capt.  Hull.  He  deems  it  odd  that  this  officer,  in  his  pub- 
lished official  report,  does  not  mention  the  force  of  the  Guerriere. 
The  fact  is  undeniably  so ;  and  a  certain  sous-entendu  about  that 
letter  had  struck  us  as  singular,  and  requiring  explanation.  In 
the  indulgence  of  certain  naval  propensities,  however,  we  have 
reached  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Capt.  Hull  wrote  a  full  re- 
port of  his  battle,  in  the  usual  way,  and  sent  it  off,  on  reaching 
pert ;  but,  fearful  of  having  said  too  much,  he  wrote  a  second, 
which  went  by  the  next  mail,  conveying  a  request  in  its  envelope, 
that  if  either  was  to  be  published  it  might  be  the  last ;  or,  to  use 
something  very  like  his  own  language,  ^^  the  less  that  was  said 
about  a  good  thing,  the  better."  With  so  little  art^  however,  was 
the  second  letter  prepared,  that  it  assumed  the  reader  knew  facts 
related  in  the  first.  Both  letters  are  on  file  in  the  Department, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  publish  the  first,  as  an  historical  curiosity. 
It  is  a  plain,  good  letter,  of  which  Capt.  Hull  has  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed. 

But  Mr.  James  does  not  confine  his  charges  against  Captain 
Hull  to  the  vagueness  of  the  letter  that  was  published,  finding  in 
it  other  grounds  of  accusation.  He  complains  that  Captain  Hull 
should  call  the  Guerriere  a  "  fine  ship,"  when  he  insists  on  it  that 
the  Constitution  was  a  much  finer.  ''By  RJint  ship  is  meant,'* 
he  says,  p.  113,  ^a  ship  possessing  some  extraordinary  qualifica- 
tions, either  o(  sizey  force^  or  of  both.  '  Fine,'  is  not  an  absolute^ 
but  a  relative  ietnu  How  then  are  we  to  judge  of  the  officer, 
who,  sitting  in  the  cabin  of,  truly,  so  fine  a  ship  as  the  Constitu- 
tion, writes  hope  to  his  government,  that,  with  that  ship  under 
his  command,  he  has  captured  '  so  fine  a  ship  as  the  Guerriere  V  " 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  James  does  not  quote  Captain  Hull  fairly. 
The  words  of  that  officer  are — ''  After  informing  you  that  so  fine 
a  ship  as  the  Guerriere,  commanded  by  an  able  and  experienced 
officer,  had  been  totally  dismasted,  and  otherwise  cut  to  pieces, 
so  as  not  to  make  her  worth  towing  into  port,  in  the  short  space 
of  thirty  minutes,  you  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  gallantry,"  &c.  &:c. 
This  is  a  very  difiTerent  thing  from  dwelling  on  the  abstract 
qualities  of  the  vessel.  It  was  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  was  done,  that  are  cause  for  just  exultation  in  that 
battle,  no  nautical  man  doubting  the  Constitution's  superiority  of 
force.  Then,  again,  fine  is  a  positive  and  not  a  relative  term. 
**  Finer'*  is  relative,  but  **fine'*iian  abstract  term,  in  its  coin- 
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mon  meaning  at  least,  nor  has  it  anything  to  do  wii\i  farce  or  size. 
A  ship  might  be  as  large  as  the  Pennsylvania,  and  anything  but 
a  fine  ship.  Our  veterinary  surgeon  has  been  accustomed  to 
hear  large  horses,  like  large  women,  called  fine  horses,  as  we  say 
a  fine  woman,  and  has  supposed  the  rule  applies  to  ships.  A 
fine  ship  is  a  good  ship  of  her  class  and  force,  let  these  be  what 
they  may. 

Mr.  James  never  hesitates  about  a  fact.  Particularity  is  his 
forte,  and  be  evidently  fancies  if  he  can  appear  to  tell  how  many 
boys  there  are  in  a  vessel,  or  how  many  inches  or  hnlf-inches  in 
her  beam,  the  minuteness  of  his  information  must  silence  all 
objections.  Perhaps  the  literature  of  the  world  does  not  contain 
a  parallel  instance  of  such  pretending  ignorance,  to  call  it  by  a 
mild  term,  as  this  very  book.  Nor  does  the  author  seem  to  think 
it  at  all  necessary  to  mention  his  own  authorities,  but  he  gives  all 
the  details  of  a  foreign  service,  concerning  which  his  proofs  must 
be  at  least  doubtful,  with  just  the  same  confidence  as  he  givei 
those  of  his  own.  Speaking  of  the  force  of  the  Chesapeake,  in 
her  encounter  with  the  Leopard,  he  says:  ^^The  Chesapeake 
mounted,  at  this  time,  28  long  18-pounders  upon  the  main-deck, 
14  carronades,  32-pounders  (leaving  a  vacant  port  on  each  side) 
upon  the  quarter-deck  ;  two  carronades,  32-pounders,  and  two 
long  12-pounders  (leaving  three  vacant  ports  on  each  side)  upon 
the  forecastle  ;  total,  46  guns.  This  was  her  peace  establishment. 
Her  books  bore  the  names  of  440  ^  but,  among  those,  were  25 
runnings  and  discharges:  consequently,  her  actual  complement 
consisted  of  415  ;  including  10  boys  or  lads." — ^pp.  70,  71. 

Now,  all  this  confident  detail  is  well  calculated  to  impose  on 
the  ignorant.  Mr.  James,  by  this  account,  makes  the  Chesapeake 
pierced  for  54  guns,  although  he  places  no  armament  in  the  waist. 
It  is  probable  no  ship  that  was  pierced  for  only  28  guns  below, 
ever  was  pierced  for  more  than  22  on  her  quarter-deck  atod  fore- 
castle, viz. :  14  aft,  and  8  forward.  Mr.  Cooper,  with  better  meant 
to  get  the  truth  than  Mr.  James,  says  that  the  Chesapeake 
mounted  but  40  guns,  in  her  encounter  with  the  Leopard.  We  for- 
tunately possess  the  evidence  necessary  to  verify  this  statement. 

The  court-martial  that  tried  Commodore  Barron,  sat  on  board 
the  Chesapeake.  On  that  occasion,  as  a  matter  of  form,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  ascertain  the  ship's  force,  by  a  question  put 
to  a  single  witness,  who  happened  to  be  the  present  Commodore 
Crane,  the  first  person  examined.  The  answer  was,  *^  She  carries 
40  guns ;  28  18-pounder8,  and  12  32-pound  carronades."  Captain 
Gordon  was  asked  the  number  of  the  crew,  and  he  said,  *'  I  refer 
you  to  the  quarter-bill.    I  believe,  about  d75|  however."    Now, 
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Mr.  Crane  made  hit  atatement  in  the  ship  itaelf,  where  any  one 
might  have  stepped  out  of  the  cabin,  and  ascertained  the  truth 
with  his  own  eyes,  in  a  few  minutes.  Captain  Gordon's  state- 
ment, also,  was  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  navy,  this 
being  about  the  usual  complement  for  ships  of  that  size. 

The  reader  will  understand  we  are  not  searching  for  misstate- 
ments  of  Mr.  James,  merely ;  these  occur  literally  on  nearly 
every  page ;  but  our  aim  is  to  point  out  such  errors  as  will  ad- 
mit of  the  clearest  refutation,  at  the  least  labor  to  ourselves. 
We  shall  next  advert  to  a  flagrant  misrepresentation  of  the  writer, 
in  connexion  with  Commodore  Chauncey,  an  officer  who  has  per- 
haps had  less  justice  done  to  his  services  than  almost  any  other 
in  the  American  marine.  As  this  brave  man  is  now  dead,  we  feel 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  relieving  bis  memory  from  an  elaborate 
bit  of  what  may  almost  be  called  calumny,  that  Mr.  James  has 
heaped  upon  it.  We  undertake  the  office  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause the  Edinburgh  Review  appears  to  consider  Mr.  James,  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  authority  of  the  highest  character. 

At  the  opening  of  the  navigation  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  1814,  the 
British  had  obtained  a  superiority  of  force,  by  building  during 
the  winter.  They  had  got  into  the  water  two  heavy  frigates,  the 
Prince  Regent  58,  and  Princess  Charlotte  42,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Americans  to  remain  in  port,  until  they  could  get 
the  Superior  62,  and  Mohawk  42,  ready  to  meet  them.  During  this 
interval  Sir  James  Yeo  appeared  ofTSackett's  Harbor,  blockading 
the  port.  Mr.  James  endeavors  to  show,  by  means  of  his  usual 
circumstantiality,  that  Commodore  Chauncey  was  blockaded  at 
a  time  when  he  was  materially  superior  to  his  enemy  in  force. 
His  erroneous  and  vaporing  account  of  the  matter  will  be  found 
spread  over  pp.  394,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,400,  and  401.  '^Admitting  it 
was  prudent,"  he  says,  p.  399,  ^^  not  to  be  provoked  by  Sir  James's 
cannon  at  Oswego,  (where  he  had  one  vessel  short  of  the  number 
comprised  in  the  statement,)  what  reasonable  excuse  had  Com- 
modore Chauncey  for  submitting  to  the  indignity  of  being  block- 
aded ;  and  that,  too,  by  an  officer  whom  he  had  boasted  of  hav- 
ing so  often  *  chased  round  the  lake  V  "  He  says,  further,  p.  395, 
that  Sir  James  blockaded  Sackett's  Harbor  '*  till  the  early  part 
of  July ;"  having  previously  put  into  the  water,  by  the  Americans, 
all  the  vessels  that  were  necessary  to  give  them  a  superiority  of 
force.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  the  **  Occurrences,"  a  grosser 
instance  of  ignorant  recklessness,  or  of  deliberate  misstatement, 
than  all  that  is  said  on  this  subject.  Not  satisfied  with  enumerating 
vessels  on  the  American  side  that  had  been  converted  into  trans- 
portS|  or  laid  up  as  unfit  for  aervicei  in  his  tables  of  comparative 
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force,  Mr.  James  actually  includes  the  Superior,  the  largest  ship, 
at  a  time  when  she  had  no  guns,  and  the  Mohawk  even  before 
she  was  launched  I     This  is  easily  proved  by  the  dates. 

Sir  James  Yeo  appeared  ofi'Sackett's  Harbor  on  the  19th  May. 
His  object  was  to  intercept  the  stores  of  the  Americans,  which 
were  to  be  sent  from  Oswego,  by  water.  The  Superior  had  been 
launched  only  on  the  2d  ;  Mr.  James  himself  putting  it  at  the 
Ist.  The  Mohawk  was  laid  down  on  the  Superior's  ways^  and  of 
course  had  been  but  17  days  on  the'  stocks  when  Sir  James's  ap- 
peared.  On  the  30th  the  enemy  chased  Captain  Woolsey  into 
Sandy  Creek,  and  made  an  attack  on  him,  with  a  view  to  destroy 
the  stores  he  had  in  charge.  These  stores  consisted  of  21  long 
32s,  all  for  the  Superior  $  10  ditto,  ditto,  24s,  for  the  Mohawk; 
3  42lb.  car.,  and  10  cables  ;  principally  for  the  two  frigates.  In 
the  attack,  the  enemy  was  defeated  and  captured.  Still,  Sir 
James  blockaded  the  port,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  guns 
and  cables  to  the  Harbor  by  land.  This  was  done  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days,  one  frigate's  cable  having  been  carried  the 
distance  of  eight  miles  on  men's  shoulders.  Finding  that  he  had 
no  longer  an  object  in  remaining.  Sir  James  raised  the  blockade 
on  the  6th  June,  as  is  to  be  seen  by  the  official  reports  in  the 
office,  and  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  never  re-appeared.  In- 
stead  of  blockading  Commodore  Chauncey  one  hour  after  that 
officer  was  ready  to  go  out,  he  went  off  himself,  and  set  about 
building  the  St.  Lawrence,  100,  before  the  Superior  had  all  her 
armament,  and  five  days  before  the  Mohawk  was  even  launched ! 

Nor  is  this  all.  So  great  were  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  t# 
get  out  and  meet  the  English,  that  the  keel  of  the  Mohawk  wa» 
laid  on  the  2d  May,  and  she  was  launched  on  the  11th  June. 
After  she  was  launched,  Commodore  Chauncey  reported  his 
squadron  500  men  short  of  its  complements  ^  nor  was  the  Mo- 
hawk ready,  in  the  way  of  equipment,  to  go  out,  until  the  25tb 
of  July,  or  forty*nine  days  after  Sir  James  had  raised  the 
blockade ! 

Thus,  by  enumerating  the  guns,  tonnage,  metal,  and  people  of  . 
vessels  that  had  been  laid  aside,  as  well  as  of  vessels  that  were 
not  armed,  or  manned,  and  of  one  that  was  not  even  in  the 
water,  and  by  extending  his  blockade  a  month  after  it  was  acta* 
ally  raised,  Mr.  James  has  succeeded  in  making  one  of  the  pret* 
tiest  pages  in  English  history,  all  illustrated  and  proved  by  tables,. 
in  which  the  arithmetic  is  unimpeachable ! 

The  best  evidence  of  the  state  of  Commodore  Chaancey's 
squadron,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,. 
that,  with  every  inducement  to  take  the  lake,  it  could  not  get  oat 
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until  the  Slst  July,  or  fifty-foar  days  after  Sir  James  Yeo  had 
disappeared.  The  English  were  immediately  driven  into  port, 
and  Commodore  Cbauncey,  finding  that  his  principal  antagonist 
was  in  Kingston,  with  four  of  his  heaviest  vessels,  and  two  or 
three  lighter  craft,  went  off  that  port,  landed  a  few  guns  to  bring 
the  ships  as  near  as  possible  to  an  equality,  and  maintained  a 
close  blockade  for  six  weeks.  As  strict  orders  were  given  to  the 
remaining  American  vessels  to  attend  to  other  duty,  the  two 
squadrons  in  and  before  Kingston,  with  the  occasional  exception- 
of  a  few  hours,  when  American  cruisers  joined  with  reports,  were 
composed  of  the  following  vessels : 

Americans,  English* 

Saperior,    -    58-— 4  guns  landed.  Prince  Regent^    -  58 

Mohawk,  -    42  Princess  Charlotte,  42 

Pike,     -    -    28  Wolfe,  -    ...  25 

Madison,    -    24  Niagara,    -    -    -  24 

152  149 

It  is  probable  the  Americans  were  still  slightly  superior,  but  the 
difference  was  so  immaterial  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  Commodore 
Chauncey's  disposition  to  fight.  We  believe  he  had  an  enemy 
worthy  of  him,  but,  the  fate  of  a  province  depending  on  his  move- 
ments, Sir  James  Yeo  was  compelled  to  act  with  caution. 

The  sort  of  stuff  that  Mr.  James  frequently  introduces  in  his 
Uind  charges  against  the  American  ofiicers,  sometimes  approaches 
fatuity.  We  will  now  give  a  specimen  of  this  nearly  idiotic  folly. 
He  says: — ''Commodore  Decatur's  assertion,  'that  the  Mace- 
donian was  at  no  time  within  the  complete  effect  of  his  musketry 
and  grape,'  is  urUrue :  for^  long  before  the  battle  terminated,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  the  Macedonian's  surgeon,  extracted  from  the  right 
arm-pit  of  a  midshipman  an  iron  shot,  weighing  twelve  ounces, 
which  was  either  a  canister  or  '  grape,'  beyond  dispute." — p.  155. 

This  is  as  characteristic  a  paragraph  as  the  "  Occurrences"  con- 
tain, and  might  very  fairly  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole 
book.  The  particularity  is  intended  to  set  cavilling  at  defiance, 
and  the  logic  is  to  be  swallowed  whole.  "  Mr.  O'Brien."  the  ''right 
arm-pit,"  and  the  "  twelve  ounces,"  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Had  it  been  the  left  arm-pit,  one  might  have  edged  in  an  objec- 
tion, but  here  we  get  the  statement  right  end  foremost.  Now, 
to  our  plain  faculties,  these  very  circumstances,  so  far  as  they 
prove  any  thing,  prove  that  Commodore  Decatur's  statement  was 
true,  instead  of  "  untrue."  When  a  grape-shot  that  weighs  twelve 
ounctSy  lodges  in  the  arm-pit  of  man  or  boy,  it  furnishes  tolerably 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  had  ranged  the  better  part  of  a  mile 
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before  it  struck.  Had  it  been  discharged  within  "complete 
effect'^  of  the  missile,  Mr.  O'Brien  would  have  been  spared  the 
trouble  of  the  operation,  for  the  missile  would  not  have  failed  to 
extract  itself. 

Mr.  James  has  another  passage  in  reference  to  this  same  en- 
gagement, that  is  worthy  of  notice.  His  forte,  it  will  always  be 
rem'embered,  is  detail ;  accuracy  being  but  a  very  secondary  con* 
sider^tion.  In  one  of  his  usual  accounts  of  the  force  of  the  two 
vcissels,  he  says : — "  It  is  probable^  owing  to  the  Commodore's 
(Decatur)  complaint  that  he  could  not  reach  the  Macedonian 
with  his  carronades,  that  one  of  the  forecastle  24s,  instead  of  the 
shifting  carronadcy  was  fought  through  the  gangway  port,  and  the 
latter  placed  upon  an  elevating  carriage,  so  as  to  fire  over  all, 
in  the  usual  manner,  so  as  to  present  a  broadside  of  32  guns," 
&c. — p.  160. 

A  jilranger  jumble  of  nonsense  and  contradiction  cannot  easily 
be  found.  In  the  first  place,  the  armament  is  exaggerated  to  get 
thirty-one  guns  in  broadside  ;  and  then  a  probability  which  goes  to 
contradict  the  statement  hazarded  about  the  grape-shot^  (for  what 
vessel  would  not  use  her  carronades  when  within  complete  effect 
of  grape  X)  is  taken  as  authority  for  transportmg  a  gun  from  the 
forecastle  to  the  gangway.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  after  assum- 
ing that  this  gun  has  been  thus  transported,  because  the  carronades 
were  useless^  this  discerning  writer  coolly  sets  down  all  these  car- 
ronades to  the  number  of  12,  according  to  his  account,  as  part 
of  the  32  guns  in  broadside !  The  armament  of  the  United  States 
consisted  of  30  guns  below,  16  on  her  quarter-deck,  and  8  on  hfty 
forecastle,  or  54  in  all.  She  may  have  used  a  shifting  gun  or 
not,  as  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient. 
*  Were  we  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  task,  it  would  be  easy 
to  collect  a  mass  of  contradictions  from  the  "  Occurrences,"  that 
would  probably  vex  our  Scottish  contemporary.  As  one  is,  at 
this  moment,  under  our  eyes,  we  will  give  it,  as  a  specimen  of 
very  many  like  it.  Speaking  of  the  Guerriere's  crew,  after  her 
capture,  Mr.  James  says: — "The  Constitution's  officers  used 
every  art  to  inveigle  the  Guerriere's  men  into  their  service.  Six- 
teen or  eighteen,  .Americans  and  other  foreigners^  and  about  tight 
British^  who  had  been  pressed  in  their  way  out  to  the  United 
States,  (emigrants  are  meant,)  remained  at  Boston,  when  the  car- 
tel sailed.  Most  of  the  former,  (that  is,  of  the  Americans  and 
other /oreigner^,)  and  two  of  the  latter  (emigrants)  had  previous- 
ly entered  on  board  the  Constitution." — p.  107.  When  speaking 
of  the  Constitution's  crew,  after  capturing  the  Java,  Mr.  James 
wishes  to  impress  his  readers  with  their  excellence,  particularly 
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as  seamen  and  Englishmen.  He  says:  ''Some  of  the  former 
(the  men)  had  belonged  to  the  Iphigenia,  others  to  the  Guerriere  / 
and  40  or  50  were  recognised  as  English." — ^p.  193.  Now,  we 
humbly  submit,  that  we  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  the  serrice 
of  the  ^'  Americans  and  other  foreigners,"  as  King  George  III., 
even  allowing  that  we  had  impressed  them,  as  was  probably  the 
fact  with  the  servants  of  that  monarch ;  and  a  much  better  rights 
on  the  supposition  that  they  entered  into  our  marine  voluntarilyy 
and  for  ample  pay.  As  for  the  two  men  who  had  been  ''  pressed 
on  their  way  to  America,"  Irish  emigrants — ^haymakers  at  home, 
quite  likely — we  cannot  think  that  the  Java  owed  her  defeat  to 
their  succor. 

In  speaking  of  the  Chesapeake,  Mr.  James  says,  that  she  was 
pierced  "  for  the  same  number  of  broadside  ports  as  the  Presi-^ 
dent ;  this  may  account  for  the  Chesapeake's  having  formerly 
rated  of  44  guns." — ^p.  246.  The  Chesapeake,  so  far  fron^  ever 
having  been  a  44,  was  much  the  smallest  vessel  of  her  rate  in 
the  American  navy,  and  much  the  weakest.  It  is  true  she  was 
miscalled  a  44,  for  some  time,  but  the  error  arose  from  her  hav- 
ing been  originaUy  intended  for  a  ship  of  that  class  \  a  size  she 
never  attained,  in  consequence  of  some  mistake  in  her  moulds. 

Another  rare  specimen  of  Mr.  James's  reasoning  is  to  be  found 
in  connexion  with  his  account  of  the  proceedings  on  Lake  Erie. 
After  giving  the  table  of  the  force  and  crews  of  the  British  ves- 
sels on  that  lake  in  May,  in  which  all  the  people  are  set  dowm 
either  as  *'  Canadians"  or  *'  soldiers,"  he  goes  on  to  add — '*  Not  a 
seaman  among  them  ;  and,  if  we  except  the  soldiers  and  provin* 
cial  officers,  (the  latter  included  among  the  Canadians)  not  one 
on  board  that  could  speak  English !" — pp.  284,  285.  Here  is  the 
explanation  of  this  passage.  The  English  had  a  provincial  navy 
en  the  lakes,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  the  royal- 
navy  ;  just  as  they  once  had  provincial  vessels  in  this  country,  ia 
the  old  wars.  The  sailors  o(  these  vessels  are  the  men  called 
**  Canadians,"  and  many  of  them  were  far  beUer  than  the  ordt>- 
nary  run  of  seamen  on  the  ocean,  being  free  from  the  enervating 
vices  engendered  in  large  seaports.  Some,  doubtless,  were  native 
Canadians ;  but  many,  we  know  from  personal  observation,  were 
European  seamen,  who  had  found  their  way  up  to  these  waters. 
Mr.  James,  it  will  be  seen,  enumerates  every  "  Canadian"  as  a 
^*  landsman," — a  *'  peasant ;"  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  as- 
sumes that  not  one  of  them  could  speak  English.  Nay,  he  goes 
further :  not  an  officer,  even,  was  a  seaman.  Here  then  was  the 
novel  spectacle  of  a  force,  consisting  of  a  ship,  a  brig,  three 
sehooneTs,  and  a  sloop,,  armed  with  45  guns,,  and  manned  with 
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^68  souls,  without  a  sailor  among  them  !  Who  rigged  and  sailed 
these  vessels,  he  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  he  adds,  that  except  the  provincial  officers  (who  could 
speak  English,  though  no  sailors)  and  the  soldiers,  not  a  man 
Hsould  speak  the  English  language.  Now,  on  board  these  six  ves- 
sels there  must  have  been,  at  the  very  least,  24  officers.  Add 
this  number  to  the  160  soldiers,  and  it  gives  an  exception^  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  James's  own  showing,  of  184  who  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, out  of  a  total  of  268  ;  making,  in  this  instance,  an  exempli- 
fication of  a  dogma  laid  down  by  a  celebrated  critic  of  our  own, 
that  '^  exceptions  sometimes  form  a  general  rule." 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  with  Mr.  James.  No  ordinary  mo- 
tive could  have  induced  us  to  notice  his  book  at  all.  We  hold 
it  to  be  indecent  in  tone  and  language,  audacious  in  assertion,  er- 
roneous in  spirit  as  well  as  in  facts,  puerile  in  reasoning,  and  con- 
Cradiclory  and  illogical  in  its  inductions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
flheet-anchor  of  the  Edinburgh ;  without  it,  the  article  of  that  Re- 
view would  be  all  adrift.  In  what  we  bave  here  said,  then,  we 
have  aimed  principally  at  showing  the  utter  worthlessness  of  Mr. 
James  as  authority;  and  this,  too,  less  by  adducing  evidence 
drawn  from  other  sources,  than  by  evidence  drawn  from  himself. 
We  hold,  with  Gapt.  Brenton,  that  a  horse-doctor  must,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  make  but  an  indifferent  nautical  critic  ; /a  fact  of 
which  we  have  met  with  a  hundred  proofs  while  running  through 
the  *'  Occurrences,"  though  they  have  not  been  laid  before  the  read- 
er, inasmuch  as  his  own  want  of  technical  knowledge  might  exact 
from  us  explanations  and  references  that  would  fill  the  limits  of 
an  ordinary  article  for  the  Democratic  Review.  An  instance  of 
what  we  mean  is  to  be  found  in  this  sentence,  viz. :  '^  But,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  only  a  ridge-rope,  or  rat/,  round  either 
the  poop  or  the  top-gallant  forecastle,  the  guns  there  stationed 
were  disabled  after  the  first  discharge." — p.  414.  Now  the  man 
who  fancies  that  a  gun  could  have  a  breeching  fastened  to  a 
ridge-rope,  must  take  a  very  veterinary  view  of  gunnery ;  and  if 
Mr.  James  did  not  mean  to  infer  this,  what  did  he  mean  1  If  the 
guns  were  otherwise  secured,  what  signifies  the  '^  ridge-rope,  or 
rail  1"  and  if  he  intends  his  readers  to  understand  that  they  toere 
tkui  secured,  what  signifies  his  seamanship  1 

Here  we  dismiss  Mr.  James,  though  we  may  have  one  or  two 
occasions  to  refer  to  him  again,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  our 
•contemporary  of  Edinburgh.  Our  limits  are  now  reached,  and 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  next  numbet  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  subject. 
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JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON. 

*<That  cheerfol  one,  who  knoweth  all' 
The  songs  of  all  the  winged  choristers, 
And  in  one  sequence  of  melodious  sound. 
Pours  all  theur  music." — Soitthey^a  Modoc  in  Aztlan* 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  arrived  at  the  hotel,  erected  near  the 
Niagara  Falls,  an  odd-looking  man,  whose  appearance  and  deport- 
ment were  quite  in  contrast  with  the  crowds  of  well-dressed  and 
polished  figares  which  adorned  that  celebrated  resort.  He 
seemed  just  to  have  sprung  from  the  woods.  His  dress,  which 
was  made  of  leather,  stood  dreadfully  in  need  of  repair,  ap- 
parently not  having  felt  the  touch  of  either  laundress  or  needle- 
woman for  many  a  long  month.  A  worn-out  blanket,  that  might 
hare  served  for  a  bed,  was  buckled  to  his  shoulders;  a  large 
knife  hung  on  one  side,  balanced  by  a  long  rusty  tin  box  on  the 
other ;  and  his  beard,  uncropped,  tangled,  and  coarse,  fell  down 
upon  his  bosom,  as  if  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  black  thick 
hair-locks,  that  supported  themselves  upon  his  back  and  shoulders. 
This  strange  being,  to  the  spectators  seemingly  half-civilized, 
half-savage,  had  a  quick  glancing  eye,  an  elastic  firm  movement, 
and  a  sharp  face,  that  would  no  doubt  cut  its  way  through  the 
cane-brakes,  both  of  the  wilderness  and  of  society. 

He  pushed  his  steps  into  the  sitting-room,  unstrapped  his  little 
burden,  quietly  looked  round  for  the  landlord,  and  then  modestly 
asked  for  breakfast.  The  host  at  first  drew  back  with  evident 
repugnance  at  the  apparition  which  thus  proposed  to  intrude  its 
uncouth  form  among  the  genteel  visiters,  but  a  word  whispered 
in  his  ear  speedily  satisfied  his  doubts.  The  stranger  took  his 
place  among  the  company ;  some  staring,  some  shrugging,  and 
some  even  laughing  outright.  Yet,  reader,  there  was  more  in  that 
single  man  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  throng ;  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can Woodsman,  as  he  called  himself;  he  was  a  true  genuine  son 
of  nature,  yet  who  had  been  entertained  with  distinction  at  the 
tables  of  princes  ;  learned  societies,  to  which  the  like  of  Cfuvier 
belonged,  had  bowed  down  to  welcome  bis  entrance ;  kings  had 
been  complimented  when  he  spoke  to  them ;  in  short,  he  was 
one  whose  fame  will  be  growing  brighter,  when  the  fashionables 
who  laughed  at  him,  and  many  much  greater  even  than  they, 
shall  have  utterly  perished.  From  every  hill-top,  and  every  deep 
shady  grove,  the  birds,  those  ^Miving  blossoms  of  the  air,"  will 
sing  his  name.  The  little  wren  will  pipe  it  with  her  matin  hymn 
about  our  houses ;  the  oriole  carol  it  from  the  slender  grasses 
of  the  meadows;  the  turtle-dove  roll  it  through  the  secret  forests; 
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the  many-voiced  mocking-bird  pour  it  along  the  evening  air ;  and 
the  imperial  eagle,  the  bird  of  Washington,  as  he  sits  in  his  craggy 
home,  far  up  the  blue  mountains,  will  scream  it  to  the  tempests 
and  the  stars.    He  was  John  James  Audubon,  the  Ornithologist. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  book  about  Heroes,  has  given  us  that  in- 
teresting manifestation  of  human  nature — we  mean  the  heroic — in 
a  variety  of  aspects.  He  has  told  us  of  the  Hero  as  divinity  \ 
the  Hero  as  prophet ;  the  Hero  as  poet ;  the  Hero  as  priest ; 
the  Hero  as  man  of  letters;  and  the  Hero  as  king.  But  did 
it  never  occur  to  him,  that  one  species  he  has  entirely  omitted  \ 
Did  he  not  recognise  the  Hero  in  the  man  of  science ;  and  did  he 
not  know  that,  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  there  travelled  alone, 
somewhere  in  the  vast  primeval  forests  of  America,  a  naturalist 
of  native  original  insight,  of  manhood  and  heroic  nobleness; 
possessed  of  every  quality  of  energy  and  endurance  to  be  found 
in  the  most  illustrious  of  his  Great  Men  1  If  he  did  not  know  it, 
let  us  inform  him.  Let  us  show  him — not  after  any  manner  of 
our  own,  but  from  those  indubitable  evidences,  the  works  of  the 
man — that  there  are  heroes  of  the  best  sort,  even  in  these  dull 
days.  "Heroism,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle's  fast  friend,  Mr.  Emerson, 
*^  in  its  rudest  form,  is  contempt  for  safety  and  ease," — "  it  is  a 
self-trust  which  slights  the  restraints  of  prudence  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  energy  and  power," — "  a  mind  of  such  a  balance  that  no  dis- 
turbance that  can  shake  its  will,  but  pleasantly,  and  as  it  were, 
merrily  advances  to  its  own  music," — ''the  extreme  of  individual 
nature," — ''obedience  to  the  secret  impulses  of  an  individual 
character," — "is  of  an  undaunted  boldness,  and  of  a  fortitude  not 
to  be  wearied  out."  If  this  be  a  good  definition,  then  our  hero 
is  one  of  the  truest  of  the  world*s  heroes,  worthy  to  be  ranked 
and  recorded  on  the  same  page  with  the  greatest. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  write  the  biography  of  Mr.  Audubon. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  that  when  his  work  here  shall 
have  been  finished.*  We  wish  only  to  present  some  phases  of  his 
singular  and  estimable  character,  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  his  own 
words.  Fortunately,  he  is  of  a  communicative  disposition,  and 
we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  wander  far  for  our  materials. 
Those  delightful  interludes  of  description  and  adventure,  woven 
into  the  woof  of  his  equally  delightful  sketches  of  birds,  are  full 
of  suggestions  for  us.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  certain  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  shall  say  and  extract  will  be  new  to  the  multi- 
tude of  ordinary  readers.  Would  that  our  space  were  equal  to 
the  abundance  of  our  means  of  interest!    Would  that  the  dimen- 

*  He  has  prepared  an  autobiography,  which  will  be  published  after  his  death* 
What  a  treat  for  the  readers  of  that  day— that  duiant  day^  we  hope  it  may  be  I 
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•ions  of  our  publication  were  eonsislent  with  a  full  display  of  the 
aimplicity,  tingle-heartedness,  entkasianDy  and  peneyeranee  of  tke 
•abject  of  our  brief  talk ;  of  that  geniat^  as  Wilson  has  it,  ^'setf- 
nursed,  self-refioed,  and  self-tutored,  among  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  the  forest,  on  which,  in  one  soul-engrossing  pursuit, 
at  had  lavished  its  dearest  and  divinest  passion."* 

Mr.  Audubon  was  bom  about  1782,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  not 
Pennsylvania,  as  has  been  many  times  stated.  His  parents,  who 
were  French,  were  of  that  happy  nature  which  disposed  them  to 
encourage  the  early  indications  of  talent  in  the  minds  of  their 
children.  They  early  perceived  in  the  subject  of  these  remarks 
that  love  of  the  woods  and  fields,  which  has  since  made  him 
so  conspicuous  as  a  naturalist  among  meu.  "  When  I  had  hardly 
learned  to  walk,"  says  he,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
his  Ornithology,  "  and  to  articulate  those  first  words  always  so 
endearing  to  parents,  the  productions  of  nature  that  lay  spread 
all  around,  were  constantly  pointed  out  to  me.  They  soon  be- 
came my  playmates;  and  before  my  ideas  were  sufficiently 
formed  to  enable  me  to  estimate  the  difference  between  the  azure 
tints  of  the  sky  and  the  emerald  hue  of  the  bright  foliage,  I  felt 
that  an  intimacy  with  them,  not  consisting  of  friendship  merely, 
but  bordering  on  phrensy,  must  accompany  my  steps  through  life; 
and  now,  more  than  ever,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  power  of  those 
early  impressions.  They  laid  such  a  hold  of  me,  that  when  re- 
moved from  the  woods,  the  prairies,  and  the  brooks,  or  shut  up 
from  the  view  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  I  experienced  none  of  those 
pleasures  most  congenial  to  my  mind.  None  but  aerial  com- 
panions suited  my  fancy.  No  roof  seemed  so  secure  to  me  as  that 
formed  of  the  dense  foliage  under  which  the  feathered  tribe 
were  seen  to  resort,  or  the  caves  and  fissures  of  the  massy  rocka 
4o  which  the  dark-winged  cormorant  and  the  curlew  retired  to 
rest,  or  to  protect  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  My 
father  generally  accompanied  my  steps ;  procured  birds  and  flow- 
ers for  me  with  great  eagerness ;  pointed  out  the  elegant  move- 
ments of  the  former — the  beauty  and  softness  of  their  plumage— 
the  manifestations  of  their  pleasure  or  their  sense  of  danger-^ 
and  the  always  perfect  forms  and  splendid  attire  of  the  latter. 
My  valued  preceptor  would  then  speak  of  the  departure  and  re- 
turn of  birds  with  the  seasons ;  would  describe  their  haunts,  and, 
more  wonderful  than  all,  their  change  of  livery ;  thus  exciting 

*  It  is  proper  to  ny,  that  the  narrative  parts  of  our  essay  are  mostly  given  In 
Mr.  Andabon's  own  language,  with  such  changes  of  tense  and  phraseology  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  demanded.  His  descriptions  are  so  simple  and  pleasing, 
that  to  have  altered  them  in  aaf  essential  respect  would  have  heea  to  qpoil  than* 
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me  to  study  them,  and  to  raise  my  mind  towards  their  great 
Creator.  A  vivid  pleasure  shone  upon  those  days  of  my  early 
youth,  attended  with  a  calmness  of  feeling  that  seldom  failed  to 
rivet  my  attention  for  hours,  while  I  gazed  in  ecstasy  upon  the 
pearly  and  shining  eggs,  as  they  lay  embedded  in  the  softest 
down,  or  among  dried  leaves  and  twigs,  or  were  exposed  upon 
the  bulling  sand,  or  weather-beaten  rock  of  our  Atlantic  shore. 
I  was  taught  to  look  upon  them  as  flowers  yet  in  the  bud.  I 
watched  their  opening  to  see  how  nature  had  provided  each  dif- 
fesent  species  with  eyes,  either  opened  at  birtb,  or  closed  for 
some  time  after ;  to  trace  the  slow  progress  of  the  young  birds 
towards  perfection,  or  admire  the  celerity  with  which  some  of 
them,  while  yet  unfledged,  removed  themselves  from  danger  io 
security." 

Nor  did  the  tastes  thus  early  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  enthusiast  desert  him  in  maturer  years. 


_«4 


The  sonndiDg  cataract 


Haunted  him,  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock. 
The  moan  tain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colon  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  him 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That^had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.*' 

*^  I  grew  np,"  he  continues,  "  and  my  wishes  grew  with  my 
form.  These  wishes  were  for  the  entire  possession  of  all  that  I  saw.^ 
I  was  fervently  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  nature.^ 
For  many  years,  however,  I  was  sadly  disappointed,  and  for  ever^ 
doubtless,  must  I  have  desires  that  cannot  be  gratified.  The  mo- 
ment a  bird  was  dead,  no  matter  how  heautiful  it  had  been  whea 
in  life,  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  possession  of  it  became 
blunted ;  and  although  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  in  endeavors 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  nature,  I  looked  upon  its  vesture  as 
;nore  than  sullied,  as  requiring  constant  attentions  and  repeated 
mendings,  while,  after  all,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  fresb 
from  the  hands  of  its  Maker.  I  wished  to  possess  all  the  produce 
tions  of  nature,  but  I  wished  life  with  them.  This  was  impossible.* 
Then,  what  was  to  be  done  1  I  turned  to  my  father,  and  made 
known  to  him  my  disappointment  and  anxiety.  He  produced  a 
book  of  Illustrationg,  A  new  life  ran  in  my  veins.  I  turned  over 
the  leaves  with  avidity,  and  although  what  I  saw  was  not  what  I 
longed  for,  it  gave  me  a  desire  to  copy  nature.  To  nature  I 
went,  and  tried  to  imitate  her,  as  in  the  days  of  my  childhood  I 
had  tried  to  raise  myself  from  the  ground  and  atand  erecti  before 
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time  had  imported  the  rigor  necessary  for  the  saccess  9f  saeh  an 
imdertaking.    How  sorely  disappointed  did  I  feel  for  many  yeara;^ 
when  I  saw  that  my  prodactions  were  worse  than  those  whith  I 
▼entnred  (perhaps  in  silence)  to  regard  as  had  in  the  hook  given 
me  hy  my  father.    My  pencil  gare  birth  to  a  family  pf  cripples. 
So  maimed  were  most  of  them,  that  they  resembled  the  mangled 
corpses  on  a  field  of  battle,  compared  with  the  integrity  Of  Kvin^ 
men.     These  difficnlties  and  disappointments  irritated  me,  bat 
never  for  a  moment  destroyed  the  desire  of  obtaining  perfect  re- 
presentations of  nature.      The  worse  my  drawings  were,  the 
more  heaotifal  did  I  see  the  originals.     To  have  been  torn  from 
the  study,  wonld  have  been  as  death  to  me.    My  time  was  en- 
tirely occupied  with  it.    I  produced  hundreds  of  these  rude 
sketches  annually ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  at  my  request,  they  made 
bonfires  on  the  anniversary  of  my  birth-day." 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  that  is,  about  1798,  he  went  to  France  to 
pursue  bis  education.  He  received  lessons  in.  drawing  from  the 
celebrated  David.  But  the  ^'  eyes  and  noses  of  giants,  and  the 
'heads  of  horses  represented  in  ancient  sculpture,"  were  not  the 
themes  be  would  be  at ;  and,  although  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
sedulously,  his  heart  still  panted  for  the  sparkling  streams 
and  interminable  forests  of  his  "native  land  «f  groves."  He 
returned  home  the  following  year,  with  a  rekindled  ardor  for  the 
woods,  and  commenced  a  collection  of  designs,  destined  shortly 
to  swell  into  that  magnificent  series  of  volumes  which  the  world 
has  applauded  as  the  *'  Birds  of  America."  They  were  begun  on 
a  beautiful  plantation  which  his  father  had  given  him,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  near  a  creek  known  as  the 
Perkioming.  There,  amid  its  fine  woodlands,  its  extensive  fields, 
its  hills  crowned  with  evergreens,  he  meditated  his  simple  and 
agreeable  objects,  and  pursued  his  rambles,  from  the  first  faint 
streaks  of  day  until  late  in  the  evening,  wet  with  dew,  and  laden 
with  feathered  captives,  he  returned  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  fire-side. 

Yet  the  passion  for  birds  did  not  seem  to  seal  his  heart  to  the 
influences  of  a  still  more  tender  and  exalted  passion.  He  mar- 
ried, and  was  fortunate  in  marrying  a  lady  who  in  vicissitude  has 
animated  his  courage,  and  ia  prosperity  appreciated  the  grounds 
and  measure  of  his  success.  "  But  who  cares,"  says  he,  speak- 
ing of  the  event,  "to  listen  to  the  love-tales  of  a  naturalist, 
whose  feelings  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  light  as  the  feathers  of 
the  birds  he  delineates  1" 

Far  many  years  the  necessities  of  life  drove  him  into  com- 
mercial enterprises,  which  involved  him  in  a  series  of  calamities. 
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His  m|pd  was  so  filled  with  Nature,  that  all  his  speculations 
proved  unprofitable.  From  observation  and  study  only  could  he 
derive  gratification.  He  was  eompelled  to  struggle  against  the 
wishes  of  all  his  friends, — except  of  his  wife  and  children,  to 
their  lasting  honor  be  it  said, — who  strove  to  wean  him  from 
pursuits  which,  in  the  world's  eye,  are  so  barren  and  unpro- 
ductifv.  But  their  importunities  had  an  effect  directly  contrary 
to  what  they  intended.  Irritated  beyond  endurance,  he  broke 
at  last  'through  all  bonds,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
kis  favorite  pursuits.  He  undertook  long  and  tedious  journeys ; 
he  ransacked  the  woods,  the  lakes,  the  prairies,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ,*  he  spent  years  away  from  his  family.  '^  Yet, 
will  you  believe  it,"  says  he,  '^  I  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  simply  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  nature.  Never  for  a  moment 
did  I  conceive  the  hope  of  becoming,  in  any  degree,  useful  to  my 
kind,  until  I  accidentally  formed  acquaintance  with  the  Prince  of 
Mnsignano,  (Lucien  Bonaparte,}  at  Philadelphia,  to  which  I  had 
gone  with  a  view  of  proceeding  eastward  along  the  coast."  This 
was  the  5th  of  April,  1824. 

But  of  his  public  labors  we  shall  speak  a  word  in  the  sequel. 
Let  us,  for  the  present,  follow  him  in  his  solitary  wanderings. 
Having  lived  ao  his  beautiful  plantation  for  ten  years,  he  was  in- 
duced to  remove  to  the  west.  With  a  mattress,  a  few  prepared 
viands,  and  two  negroes  to  assist  him  in  the  toils  of  emigration, 
he  departed,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child,  for  a  residence 
which  had  been  procured  for  him  in  the  village  of  Henderson, 
Kentucky.  The  method  of  travelling  at  that  day,  which  he  has 
faithfully  described,  furnishes  a  striking  contrast  with  the  more 
easy  and  expeditious  modes  of  modern  conveyance.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  October  that  the  small  party  set  out.  The  autumnal 
tints  already  decorated  the  shores  of  that  queen  of  rivers,  the 
Ohio,  along  which  they  rowed  their  feeble  skiff.  Every  tree 
was  hung  with  long  and  flowing  festoons  of  different  species  of 
vines,  many  loaded  with  clustered  fruits  of  varied  brilliancy, 
their  rich  carmine  mingling  beautifully  with  the  yellow  foliage, 
which  yet  predominated  over  the  green  leaves,  reflecting  more 
lively  tints  from  the  clear  stream  than  ever  landscape  painter 
portrayed  or  poet  imagined.  Th|i  days  were  still  warm.  The 
sun  had  assumed  the  rich  and  glowing  hue  which  at  that  season 
produces  the  Indian  Summer.  They  glided  down  the  river,  meet* 
ing  no  other  ripple  of  the  water  than  that  formed  by  the  propul- 
sion of  the  boat.  Now  and  then  a  large  catfish  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, in  pursuit  of  a  shoal  of  fry,  which  starting  simultaaeously 
from  the  liquid  element,  like  so  many  silvery  arrows,  scattered 
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a  shower  of  light,  while  the  parsuer  with  open  jaws  seized  the  ' 
stragglers,  and  with  a  splash  of  his  tail  disappeared  from  Tiew. 
At  night,  the  tinkling  of  bells  along  the  shore  told  them  that  cat- 
tle were  gently  roving  from  Talley  to  Talley  in  search  of  food,  or 
returning  to  their  distant  homes.  The  hooting  of  the  great  owl, 
or  the  mutBed  noise  of  its  wings  as  it  sailed  smoothly  over  the 
stream,  were  matters  of  interest  to  them ;  and  so  was  thdr  nound 
of  the  boatman's  horn,  as  it  came  winding  more  and  more  softly 
from  afar.  When  daylight  returned,  many  songsters  burst  forth 
with  echoing  notes,  more  and  more  mellow  to  the  listening  ear. 
Here  and  there  the  lonely  cabin  of  a  squatter  struck  the  eye, 
giving  note  of  commencing  civilization.  The  crossing  of  the 
stream  by  a  deer  foretold  how  soon  the  hills  would  be  covered 
with  snow.  Sluggish  flat-boats  were  overtaken  and  passed ; 
some  laden  with  produce  from  the  different  head- waters  of  the 
small  rivers,  that  pour  their  tributary  streams  into  the  Ohio: 
otherfl,  of  less  dimensions,  crowded  with  emigrants  from  distant 
points,  in  search  of  **a  new  home."  The  margins  of  the  rivers 
were  amply  supplied  with  game.  A  wild  turkey,  a  grouse,  or  a 
blue-winged  teal,  could  be  procured  in  a  few  moments ;  and  the 
voyagers  fared  well,  for,  whenever  they  pleased,  they  landed, 
struck  up  a  fire,  and,  provided  as  they  were  wittf  the  necessary 
utensils,  easily  dressed  a  good  repast.  After  jogging  on  for 
many  days  at  this  rate,  they  at  last  reached  their  habitation  in 
the  wilderness.  '^  When  I  think  of  these  times,"  says  Mr.  Audu- 
bon, at  the  close  of  the  account  of  his  journey,  ^^  and  call  back  to 
mind  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  those  almost  uninhabited 
shores;  when  I  picture  to  myself  the  dense  and  lofty  sum- 
mits of  the  forests,  that  everywhere  spread  along  the  hills,  and 
overhang  the  margins  of  the  streams,  unmolested  by  the  axe  of 
the  settler ;  when  I  know  how  dearly  purchased  the  safe  navi- 
gation of  that  river  has  been  by  the  blood  of  many  worthy  Vir- 
ginians ;  when  I  see  that  no  longer  any  aborigines  are  to  be  found 
there,  and  that  the  vast  herds  of  elks,  deers,  and  buflaloes,  which 
once  pastured,  on  those  hills  and  in  these  valleys,  making  to 
themselves  great  roads  to  the  several  salt-springs,  have  ceased 
to  exist  \  when  I  reflect  that  all  this  grand  portion  of  our  Union, 
instead  of  being  in  a  state  ofr  nature,  is  now  covered  with  vil- 
lages, farms,  and  towns,  where  the  din*of  hammers  and  machinery 
is  constantly  heard  ;  that  the  woods  are  fast  disappearing  under 
the  axe  by  day,  and  the  fire  by  night ;  that  hundreds  of  steam- 
boats are  gliding  to  and  fro  over  the  whole  length  of  the  ma- 
jestic river,  forcing  commerce  to  take  root  and  to  prosper  at 
•very  spot  i  when  I  tee  the  surplus  population  of  Earope  coming 
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to  assiBt  in  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  and  transplanting  ciTil* 
ization  into  its  darkest  recesses;  when  I  remember  that  these 
extraordinary  changes  have  ail  taken  place  in  the  short  period  of 
twenty  years,  I  pause — wonder — and,  although  I  know  all  to  be 
fact,  can  scarcely  believe  its  reality." 

His  new  domicil  at  Henderson  gave  him  ample  opportunities 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  ornithological  inquiries.  He  was 
accustomed  to  make  long  excursions  through  all  the  neighboring 
country,  scouring  the  fields  and  the  woods,  and  fording  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  We  think  we  can  see  him  now,  setting  out  early  in 
the  morning,  with  no  companion  but  his  dog  and  gun ;  the  faith* 
ful  tin  box,  containing  his  pencils  and  colors,  slung  to  his  side ; 
now  popping  down  the  unconscious  warbler  that  makes  the  air 
vocal  from  some  neighboring  tree  ;  now  hastening  to  the  broad 
shelter  of  a  venerable  oak,  to  describe  the  form  and  paint  the 
variegated  plumage  of  his  victim  ;  now  crouching  for  hours  un* 
derneath  some  withered  trunk,  to  observe  the  habits  of  some  shy 
and  timid  bird ;  now  climbing  the  jagged  side  of  a  rocky  pre- 
cipice, to  find  the  nest-eggs  of  the  eagle  that  screams  smd  fiut« 
ters  upon  the  dry  top  of  the  storm-blasted  beech  still  higher  up ; 
now  treading  upon  the  head  of  the  serpent  that  hisses  and  wreathes 
among  the  thick  leaves  of  the  copse ;  now  starting  the  bear  and 
cougar  from  their  secret  lairs  in  the  fastnesses ;  now  cleaving 
with  lusty  sinew,  his  gun  and  apparatus  fastened  above  his  head, 
the  troubled  waters  of  a  swollen  stream ;  now  wandering  for 
days  through  the  illimitable  and  pathless  thickets  of  the  cane- 
brake,  at  night  sleeping  upon  the  hard  ground,  or  across  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  by  day  almost  perishing  with  thirst ;  and 
now  hailing  with  pleasure,  at  sun-set,  the  distant  but  cheerful 
glimmer  of  the  lonely  log-cabin  fire. 

The  incidents,  it  must  be  supposed,  of  expeditions  of  this  sort 
are  many  and  striking.  Exposed  to  danger  on  every  side,  by  floods, 
by  tempests,  by  fires,  by  wild  beasts,  and  by  the  hands  of  man, 
his  life  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  vicissitudes  and  adventures. 
Some  of  these  it  may  be  entertaining  to  refer  to.  At  one  time, 
in  the  month  of  November,  travelling  through  the  barrens  of 
Kentucky,  he  remarked  a  sudden  and  strange  darkness  issuing 
from  the  western  horizon.  At  first  he  supposed  it  might  be  a 
coming  storm  of  thunder  and  rain.  He  had  proceeded  about  a 
mile,  when  he  heard  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  distant  rumbling 
of  a  violent  tornado.  He  spurred  his  horse,  with  the  view  of 
galloping  to  a  place  of  shelter,  but  the  animal,  apparently  more 
sagacious  than  the  rider,  nearly  stopped,  or  rather  moved  for- 
ward slowly,  placing  one  foot  before  the  other,  with  as  much 
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precftution  as  if  walking  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  iee.  He  dis* 
monnted  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter,  when  the  steed  fell  to 
groaning  piteously,  hung  his  head,  spread  out  his  forelegs,  as  if 
to  save  himself  from  falling,  and  stood  stock  still.  At  that  in-* 
stant,  all  the  shruhs  and  trees  hegan  to  move  from  their  very 
roots,  and  the  ground  rose  and  fell  in  successive  furrows,  like 
the  TttfRed  waters  of  a  sea.  It  v^as  an  earthquake.  **  Who  can 
tell  of  the  sensations  I  experienced,''  writes  our  naturalist, 
**  when  rocking  on  my  horse,  and  with  him  moved  to  and  fro 
like  a  child  in  his  cradle,  with  the  most  imminent  danger  around, 
and  expecting  the  ground  every  moment  to  open,  and  present 
to  my  eyes  such  an  ahyss  as  might  ingulf  myself  and  all  around 
me  1  The  fearful  convulsion,  however,  lasted  only  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  heavens  again  hrightened  as  quickly  as  they  had  he* 
come  obscured ;  my  horse  brought  his  feet  to  their  natural  po- 
sition, raised  his  head,  and  galloped  off  as  if  loose  and  frolicking 
without  a  rider.'* 

At  another  time,  he  had  just  forded  Highland  Creek,  and  was 
entering  the  tract  of  bottom  land  between  that  and  Canoe  Creek, 
when  he  discovered  a  hazy  thickness  in  the  atmosphere,  and  appro* 
hended  an  earthquake ;  but  his  horse,  as  before,  did  not  stop,  nor 
exhibit  any  propensity  to  prepare  for  such  an  occurrence.  He  dis- 
mounted near  a  brook  to  quench  his  thirst.  As  his  lips  were  abont 
to  touch  the  water,  he  heard  a  most  extraordinary  murmuring 
sound  in  the  distance.  He  drank,  however,  and  as  he  arose* 
looked  towards  the  south-west,  where  he  observed  a  yellowish 
oval  spot,  quite  new  to  him  in  appearance.  At  the  next  moment, 
a  smart  breeze  began  to  agitate  the  taller  trees.  It  gradually  in* 
creased,  until  branches  and  twigs  were  seen  falling  slantingly  to 
the  ground.  Two  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  whole 
forest  was  in  fearful  motion.  The  noblest  trees,  unable  to  stand 
against  the  blast,  were  breaking  in  pieces.  Before  he  could  take 
measures  for  his  safety,  a  hurricane  was  passing  opposite  the 
place  where  he  stood.  ''Never  can  I  forget,"  says  he,  ''the 
scene  which  that  moment  presented  itself.  The  tops  of  the 
trees  were  seen  moving  in  the  strangest  manner,  in  the  central 
current  of  the  tempest,  which  carried  along  with  it  a  mingled 
mass  of  twigs  and  foliage,  that  completely  obscured  the  view. 
Some  of  the  largest  trees  were  bending  and  writhing  under  the 
gale  $  others  suddenly  snapped  across ;  and  many,  after  a  mo* 
mentary  resistance,  fell  uprooted  to  the  earth.  The  mass  of 
branches,  twigs,  foliage,  and  dust,  that  moved  through  the  air, 
was  whirled  onward  like  a  cloud  of  feathers,  and,  on  passing,  dis- 
closed a  wide  space  filled  with  fallen  trees,  naked  stumps,  and 
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heaps  of  shapeless  ruins,  which  marked  the  path  of  the  tempest. 
This  spaee  was  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  to  my 
imagination  resembled  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
its  thousands  of  planters  and  sawyers,  strewed  in  the  sand  and 
inclined  in  various  degrees.  The  horrible  noise  resembled  that 
of  the  great  cataracts  of  Niagara,  and  as  it  howled  along  in  the 
track  of  the  desolating  tempest,  produced  a  feeling  in  my  mind 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.'* 

Not  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  alone  was  our  intrepid  man  of 
ecience  exposed.  Once*-«nd,  singular  to  say,  only  once,  m  wan- 
dering for  twenty  years— was  he  threatened  with  death  by  the 
hand  of  man.  This  was,  when  returning  from  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, he  was  forced  to  cross  one  of  the  wide  prairies  of  that  re- 
gion. We  must  let  him  relate  it.  Toward  the  dusk  of  the 
eTcning,  wearied  with  an  interminable  jaunt  over  the  prairie,  he 
approached  a  light  that  feebly  shone  from  the  window  of  m  log 
hut.  He  reached  the  spot,  and  presenting  himself  at  the  door, 
asked  a  tall  figure  of  a  woman,  whether  he  might  take  shelter 
under  her  roof.  Her  voice  was  gruff,  and  her  dress  carelessly 
thrown  about  her  person.  She  answered  his  question  in  the 
affirmative,  when  he  walked  in,  took  a  wooden  stool,  and  quietly 
seated  himself  by  the  fire.  A  finely  formed  young  Indian,  his 
head  resting  between  his  hands,  with  his  elbows  on  his  kneesi 
was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin.  A  long  bow  stood  againet 
the  wall,  while  a  quantity  of  arrows  and  two  or  three  black  raccoon- 
■kins  lay  at  his  feet.  He  moved  not :  he  apparently  hmihrd 
not.  Being  addressed  in  French,  he  raised  his  head,  pointed  to 
one  of  his  eyes  with  his  finger,  and  gave  a  significant  glance  with 
the  other.  His  face  was  covered  with  blood.  It  appeared,  that 
an  hour  before,  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow  at  a  raccoon, 
the  arrow  split  upon  the  cord,  and  sprang  back  with  such  vio- 
lence into  his  right  eye,  as  to  destroy  it  for  ever.  **  Feeling 
hungry,"  Mr.  Audubon  continues  his  narrative,  *'  I  inquired  what 
iort  of  fare  I  might  expect.  Such  a  thing  as  a  bed  was  not  to  be 
seen,  but  many  large  untanned  bear  and  buffalo  hides  lay  piled  up 
in  a  comer.  I  drew  a  fine  time-piece  from  my  vest,  and  told  the 
woman  that  it  was  late,  and  that  I  was  fatigued.  She  had  e^ied 
my  watch,  the  richness  of  which  seemed  to  operate  upon  her 
feelings  with  electric  quickness.  She  told  me  that  there  was 
plenty  of  venison  and  jerked  buffalo  meat,  and  that  on  removing 
the  ashes  I  should  find  a  cake.  But  my  watch  had  struck  her 
fancy,  and  her  curiosity  had  to  be  gratified  with  a  sight  of  it.  I 
took  off  the  gold  chain  that  secured  it  from  around  my  neck,  and 
presented  it  to  her.    She  was  all  ecstasy,  spoke  of  its  beaucyi 
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asked  me  its  valae,  pat  the  chain  around  her  brawny  neck,  say* 
ing  how  happy  the  possession  of  such  a  chain  would  make  her. 
Thoughtlpss,  and,  as  I  fancied  myself  in  so  retired  a  iqpot,  secure, 
I  paid  little  attention  to  her  talk  or  her  moFements.  I  helped  my 
dog  to  a  good  supper  of  venison,  and  was  not  long  in  satisfying 
the  demands  of  my  own  appetite.  The  Indian  rose  from  his  seat 
as  if  in  extreme  suffering.  He  passed  and  repassed  me  several 
times,  and  once  pinched  me  on  the  side  so  violently,  that  the 
pain  nearly  brought  forth  an  exclamation  of  anger.  I  looked  at 
him.  His  eye  met  mine ;  but  his  look  was  so  forbidding  that  it 
struck  a  chill  into  the  more  nervous  part  of  my  system.  He 
again  seated  himself,  drew  a  butcher«knife  from  its  greasy  scab- 
bard, examined  its  edge,  as  I  would  do  that  of  a  razor  I  suspected 
to  be  dull,  replaced  it,  and  again  taking  his  tomahawk  from  his 
back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it  with  tobacco,  and  sent  me  expressive 
glances  whenever  our  hostess  chanced  to  have  her  back  toward 
u%  Never  till  that  moment  had  my  senses  been  awakened  to  the 
danger  which  I  now  suspected  to  be  about  me.  I  returned  glance 
for  glafice  with  my  companion,  and  rested  well  assured  that, 
whatever  enemies  I  might  have,  he  was  not  of  the  number." 

In  the  mean  time,  he  retired  to  rest  upon  the  skins,  when  two 
athletic  youths,  the  sons  of  the  woman,  made  their  entrance. 
She  whispered  with  them  a  little  while,  when  they  fell  to  eating 
and  drinking,  to  a  state  bordering  on  intoxication.  '*  Judge  of 
my  astonishment,"  he  says,  ^^  when  I  saw  this  incarnate  fiend 
takc^  a  large  carving-knife,  and  go  to  the  grindstone  to  whet  its 
edge !  I  saw  her  pour  the  water  on  the  turning-machine,  and 
watched  her  working  away  with  the  dangerous  instrument,  until 
the  sweat  covered  every  part  of  my  body,  in  spite  of  my  deter- 
mination to  defend  myself  to  the  last.  Her  task  finished,  she 
walked  to  her  reeling  sons,  and  said :   *  There,  that'll  soon  settle 

him !     Boys,  kill  yon ^  and  then  for  the  watch !'     I  turned, 

cocked  my  gun-locks  silently,  and  lay  ready  to  start  up  and  shoot 
the  first  who  might  attempt  my  life."  Fortunately,  two  strangera 
entering  at  the  moment,  the  purpose  of  the  woman  was  disclosed, 
and  she  and  her  drunken  sons  secured. 

But  no  earthquakes,  nor  hurricanes,  nor  the  carving-knife  of 
the  wild  denizens  of  the  desert,  could  afflict  him  half  so  much  as 
he  suffered  in  consequence  of  an  attack  by  a  wild  and  ferocious 
animal — ^neither  more  nor  less  than — a  rat.  It  was  a  calamity,  the 
like  of  which  is  seldom  recorded  in  literary  history.  Edward 
Livingston,  it  is  said,  having  finished  his  great  code  of  Lousianian 
law,  beheld  the  labor  of  three  persevering  years  perish  in  an 
instant  in  the  flames ;  Thomas  Carlyle,  when  he  had  finished  the 
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first  Tolume  of  his  French  Rerolation,  had  every  scrap  of  It 
humed  through  the  carelessness  of  a  friend ;  and  so  Mr.  Aadu- 
bon,  having  wandered  and  toiled  for  years,  to  get  accurate  repre* 
sentations  of  American  birds,  found  that  two  Norway  rats  had  in 
a  night  destroyed  two  hundred  of  his  original  drawings,  contain- 
ing the  forms  of  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  air.  All 
were  gone,  except  a  few  bits  of  gnawed  paper,  upon  which  the 
marauding  rascals  had  reared  a  family  of  their  young.  *'  The 
burning  heat,''  says  the  noble-hearted  sufferer,  '*  which  instantly 
rushed  through  my  brain,  was  too  great  to  be  endured,  without 
affecting  the  whole  of  my  nervous  system.  I  slept  not  for 
several  nights,  and  the  days  passed  like  days  of  oblivion— until 
the  animal  powers  being  recalled  into  action,  through  the  strength 
of  my  constitution,  I  took  up  my  gun,  my  note-book,  and  my 
pencils,  and  went  forth  to  the  woods  as  gayly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened."  Ay,  %o  forth  to  the  woods,  divine  lover  of  nature, 
with  thy  serenest  hopeful  heart !  there  is  joy  still  for  thee  !--^for 
the  whole  earth  is  laughing  in  its  brightness  and  glory,  and  the 
forests  re-echo  the  carols  of  innumerable  sweet  voices  that  call 
thee  to  duty.    Does  not  a  kindred  spirit  sing  1 — 

''  There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky ; 
The  ground-squirrel  gayly  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

«  There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower, 
There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree. 
There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea."* 

He  went  forth,  and  in  less  than  thr6#  years  had  his  portfolio 
again  filled. 

It  was  in  1824,  we  remarked,  that  Lucien  Bonaparte  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  collecting  and  making  public  the  treasures  which 
had  been  amassed  in  his  wild  journeyings.  For  some  time,  in  the 
depths  of  the  solitudes,  his  mind  brooded  over  the  kindling 
thought.  He  resolved  upon  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  with  that  in- 
stant action  which  has  been  the  secret  of  his  success,  he  pre- 
pared for  his  departure.  He  sailed — ^but  maturer  reflection  taught 
him  to  approach  the  shores  of  England  with  despondency  and 
doubt.  There  was  not  a  friend  in  all  the  nation  to  whom  he 
could  apply.  When  he  had  landed,  his  situation  appeared  to  him 
precarious  in  the  extreme.  He  imagined,  he  says,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  his  heart,  that  every  individual  he  was  about  to  meet 
might  be  possessed  of  talents  superior  to  any  on  this  side  of  the 

*  Bryant. 
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Atlantic.  Travertiog  the  streets  of  Liverpool  for  two  whole 
^  days,  he  had  looked  in  vain  for  a  single  glance  of  sympathy.  But 
how  soon  did  the  aspect  of  things  around  him  change !  There 
are  kind,  generous  hearts  everywhere ;  men  of  nohle  faculties  to 
discern  the  heautiful  and  truci  cmd  women  of  warm  gushing  af- 
fectionp.  In  a  little  while,  he  was  the  admired  of  all  admirers. 
Men  of  genius;  the  Wilsons,  the  Roscoes,  the  Swainsons,  suddenly 
recognised  his  lofty  claims  $  learned  societies,  without  number, 
extended  to  him  the  warm  and  willing  hand  of  fellowship ;  the 
bouses  of  the  nobility  were  opened  to  him ;  and,  wherever  he 
went,  the  solitary,  unfriended  American  woodsman  was  the 
conspicuous  object  of  a  wide  remark  and  love.  Under  sach 
auspices,  in  1831,  at  Edinburgh,  he  put  forth  his  first  volume  of 
Ornithological  Biography.  Its  str&ing  and  original  merit  pro- 
cured him  subscribers  to  the  remaining  volumes,  from  all  parte 
of  the  kingdom.  At  once,  he  took  rank  as  the  most  worthy  or- 
nithologist of  the  age, — able  as  an  observer  and  describer  to  wear 
the  mantle  of  the  gifted  Wilson,  and,  as  a  painter  of  animals,  to 
take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  equally  gifted  Barrabaud. 

From  England,  Mr.  Audubon  proceeded  to  France,  where  he 
received  the  homage  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  of 
that  learned  nation  \  among  the  rest,  of  that  gigantic  but  graceful 
"genius,  Cuvier,  the  glance  of  whose  eye  into  the  great  valley  of 
death,  has  infused  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  a  thousand  years. 
*  When  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  it  was  only  to  renew  with 
more  burning  ardor  his  labors  in  the  woods.  His  first  expedition 
was  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  where,  amid  flocks  of  snowy  pelicans 
and  cormorants,  tortoises  and  flying-fish,  he  laid  up  vast 'trea- 
sures of  knowledge  for  his  forth-coming  volumes.  Having  exam- 
ined every  part  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  different  keys,  passing 
even  to  the  Tortugas  Islands,  he  returned  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
anxious  to  bend  his  course  to  the  north-east,  that  he  might  keep 
pace  with  the  birds  during. the  migrations.  Sickness  detained 
him  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  Boston,  but  having  re- 
covered about  the  middle  of  August,  he  left  his  Boston  friends 
on  his  way  eastward.  He  explored  the  whole  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  a  portiop  of  the 
Canadas,  and  then,  when  there  were  no  more  prizes  in  those  dis- 
tricts to  carry  away;  turned  his  steps  to  the  dreary  shores  of  ice- 
bound Labrador.  His  researches  into  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
beswis,  and  men  of  this  hjrperborean  region  were  successful,  and 
he^eturned,  rich  with  materials,  to  the  abode  of  his  family  aand 
friends.  Of  the  industry  with  which  he  pushed  his  inquiries, 
%nd  of  the  startling  and  touching  adventures  to  which  his  various 
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excQTsioYis  gave  rise,  his  volumes  are  full  of  entertaming  and  in* 
Btructive  proof.  Our  plan  does  not  allow  us,  as  we  shouM  wish,' 
to  introduce  them  here.  Let  us  add,  however,  Ihat  his  Ornitho- 
logical Biography  has  expanded  into  %Ne  large  hooks ;  that  his  . 
'*  Birds  of  America^'  are  finished  in  glorious  style,  and  that  his 
magnificent  '*  Illustrations,"  being  those  birds  drawn  to  ^he  size 
of  life,  hff^e,  for  some  time,  been  the  astonishment  and  delight 
of  the  cultivated  world.  Yet  his  wanderings  oontinue,  and  he 
labors  in  the  cause  of  his  favorite  science  as  sedutously  at  ever.* 
What  a  life  has  that  been  of  which  we  have  here  given  a  faint 
outline !  What  a  character  is  that  of  which  w^  have  ttiade  only 
a  rough  sketch  I  Is  not  John  James  Audubon,  as  we  said  in  the 
outset,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Hero  as  a  man  of  science  % 
For  forty  years  or  more  he  has  followed,  with  more  than  religions  . 
devotion,  a  beautiful  and  elevated  pursuit,  enlarging  its  bounda* 
ries  by  his  discoveries,  and  illustrating  its  objects  by  his  vt.  In 
all  climates  and  in  all  weathers;  scorched  by  burning  suns, 
drenched  by  piercing  rains,  frozen  by  the  fiercest  colds  \  now 
diving  fearlessly  into  the  densest  forest,  now  wandering  alone 
over  the  moat  savage  regioa^ ;  in  perils,  in  difficulties,  and  in 
doubts ;  ^ith  no  companion  to  cheer  his  way,  far  from  the  smiles 
and  applause  of  society ;  listening  only  to  the  sweet  mu«c  of 
birds,  or  to  the  sweeter  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  he  has  faith* 
fully  kept  his  path.  The  records  of  man's  life  contain  few  no- 
bler examples  of  strength  of  purpose  and  indefatigable  energy. 
Led  on  solely  by  his  pure,  lofty,  kindling  enthusiasm,  no  thirst 
for  wealth,  no  desire  of  distinction,  no  restless  ambition  for  ec« 
centric  character,  could  have  induced  him  to  undergo  so  many 
sacrifices,  or  sustained  him  under  so  many  trials.  Higher  princi- 
ples and  worthier  motives  alone  have  enabled  him  to  meet  such 
discouragements,  and  accomplish  such  miracles  of  achievement. 
He  has  enlarged  and  enriched  the  domains  of  a  pleasing  and  use- 
ful science ;  he  has  revealed  to  us  the  existence  of  many  species 
of  birds  before  unknown ;  he  has  given  us  more  accurate  infor- 
mati6n  of  the  forms  and  habits  of  those  that  were  known ;  he  has 
corrected  the  blunders  of  his  predecessors^  and  he  has  imparted 
to  the  study  of  natural  history  the  grace  and  fascination  of  ro- 
mance. 

*  During  the  last  winter,  which  he  spent  in  this  city,  (New  York,)  he  hss 
worked  on  an  avenge  fourteen  hours  a  day,  preparing  a  work  on  the  Qoadmpeds 
of  America,  simiar  to  his  work  on  the  Birds.  The  drawings,  already  finlKhed,  of 
the  size  of  Jift,  are  masler-pieces  in  their  way,  surpassing,  if  that  be  possible,  in 
fidelity  and  brilUancy,  all  that  he  has  done  before.  Early  in  the  summer,  he  will 

■ 
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By  his  pencil  and  by  his  pen,  he  has  made  the  world  eternally 
his  debtor.     Exquisite  delineations  of  the  visible  and  vocal  oma*^ 
inents  of  the  air,  drawn  with  so  much  nicety,  colored  with  so  much 
brilliancy,  as  they  are  seen  in  th^r  own  favorite  haunts,  who  can 
adequately  describe  1      We  remember  well  the  efiect  wrought  on 
our  mind,  when  we  first  saw  the  whole  of  his  wonderful  collection  of 
paintings,  as  they  were  exhibited  a  few  years  since  in  New  York*- 
It  produced  an  overpowering  sense  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
As  John  Wilsoii  has  said  of  the  same  scene,  shown  at  Edinburgh, 
the  spectator  instantly  imagined  himself  in  the  forest.     The  bird^ 
were  all  there, — "  all  were  of  the  size  of  life,  from  the  wren  and 
the  humming-bird  to  the  wild  turkey  and  the  bird  of  Washington. 
But  what  signified  the  mere  size  1  The  colors  .were  all  of  life  too,, 
bright  as  when  borne  in  beaming , beauty  through  the   woods. 
There  too  were  their  attitudes  and  postures,  infinite  as  they  are 
assumed  by  the  restless  creatures,  in  motion  or  rest,  in  their  glee 
and  their  gambols,  their  loves  and  their  wars,  singing,  or  caress^ 
ing,  or  brooding,  or  preying,  or  tearing  one  another  to  pieces* 
The  trees  on  which  they  sat  or  sported  all  true  to  nature,  in  bole^ 
branch,  spray,  and  leaf,  the  flowery  shrubs  and  the  ground  flow' 
ers,  the  weeds  and  the  very  grass,  all  American — as  weire  the  at' 
mosphere  and  the  skies.     It  was  a  wild  and  poetical  vision  of  the 
heart  of  the  New  World,  inhabited  as  yet  almost  wholly  by  the 
lovely  or  noble  creatures  that  '^  own  not  man's  dominion."      It 
was,  indeed,  a  rich  and  magnificent  sight,  such  as  we  would  not 
for  a  diadem  have  lost. 

A  peculiar  ease,  simplicity,  and  elegance  mark  Mr.  Audubon'ff 
written  style.  His  descriptions  of  birds  in  their  various  moods 
are  not  the  dull  and  dry  details  of  a  naturalist,  but  the  warm^ 
'Hvely,  picturesque  paintings  of  a  poet.  To  open  at  any  page  of 
his  volumes  is  to  step  at  once  into  a  region  of  agreeable  form» 
and  enrapturing  sounds.  He  seems  to  enter  into  the  very  spirits 
of  birds  themselves,  sings  when  they  sing,  and  rises  upon  the 
wing  when  they  fly.  And  his  whole  life,  like  theirs,  seems  to- 
have  been  a  perpetual  and  cheerful  ascription  of  praise,,  to  that 

"  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  their  way  along  the  pathless  coast. 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 
Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost." 
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THE  CHILD-GHOST  j  A  STORY  OF  THE  LAST  LOYALIST. 

BY  WALTER   WHITMAN. 

Wbsb  it  not  from  the  evidence  of  my  own  ears  and  observation, 
I  conld  hardly  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
exist  among  us,  who  give  credence  to  accounts  of  spectres  and 
disembodied  spirits  appearing  from  the  dead; — ^yet  there  are 
many  such  people,  especially  in  our  country  places.  Though  the 
schools  are  gradually  thrusting  aside  these  superstitious  relics  of 
a  by-gone  time,  it  will  perhaps  be  long  before  their  influence  is 
effectually  rooted  out.  Guilt  or  ignorance,  working  through  im- 
agination, has  magic  power ;  and  the  ideal  forms  through  which 
terror  is  thus  stricken,  produce  a  panic  in  the  minds  of  their  vic- 
tims, as  real  as  if  those  forms  were  of  perceptible  substance. 

The  story  I  am  going  to  tell  is  a  traditional  reminiscence  of  a 
country  place,  in  my  rambles  about  which  I  have  often  passed  the 
house,  now  unoccupied  and  mostly  in  ruins,  that  was  the  scene 
of  the  transaction.  I  cannot,  of  course,  convey  to  others  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  influence,  which  is  derived  from  my  being  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  locality  and  with  the  very  people  whose  grand- 
fathers or  fathers  were  contemporaries  o(  the  actors  in  the  drama 
I  shall  transcribe.  I  must  hardly  expect,  therefore,  that  to  those 
who  hear  it  through  the  medium  of  my  pen,  the  narration  will 
possess  as  life-like  and  interesting  a  character  as  it  does  to 
myself. 

On  a  large  and  fertile  neck  of  land  that  juts  out  in  the  Sound 
which  stretches  to  the  south-east  of  New  York  city,  there  stood, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  an  old-fashioned  country 
residence.  It  had  been  built  by  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  thi^ 
section  of  the  New  World ;  and  its  occupant  was  originally  own- 
er of  the  extensive  tract  lying  adjacent  to  his  house,  and  pushing 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  salt  waters. 

It  was  during  the  troubled  times  which  marked  our  American 
Revolution  that  the  incidents  occurred  which  are  the  foundation 
of  my  story.  Some  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  owner,  whom  I  shall  call  Van  home,  was  taken  sick  and  died. 
For  years  before  his  death  he  had  lived  a  widower  ]  and  his  child, 
an  only  one,  a  lad  of  ten  years  old,  was  thus  left  an  orphan.  By 
his  father's  will,  this  child  was  placed  implicitly  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  an  uncle,  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had  been  of  late  a 
resident  in  the  family. 

As-  if  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  ancient  proverb,  which  declares 
that  evil%  when  once  started  on  their  path,  follow  each  other 
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thick  and  fast — not  two  years  elapsed  after  the  parents  were  laid 
away  to  their  last  repose,  before  another  grave  had  to  be  prepared 
for  the  son — the  fair  and  lovely  child  who  had  been  so  haplessly 
deprived  of  their  fostering  care. 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  great  national  convulsion 
burst  forth.  Sounds  of  strife,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  an- 
gry voices  of  disputants,  were  borne  along  by  the  air ;  and  week 
after  week  grew  to  louder  and  still  louder  clamor.  Families  were 
divided ;  adherents  to  the  crown,  and  ardent  upholders  of  the  re- 
bellion,  were  often  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  domestic  cir- 
cle. Vanhome,  the  uncle  spoken  of  as  guardian  to  the  young 
heir,  was  a  man  who  leaned  to  the  stern,  the  high-handed,  and 
the  severe.  He  soon  became  known  among  the  most  energetic 
of  the  loyalists.  So  violent  were  his  sentiments,  that,  leaving 
the  estate  which  he  had  so  fortunately  inherited  from  his  brother 
and  nephew,  he  joined  the  forces  of  the  British  king.  Thencefor- 
ward, whenever  his  old  neighbors  heard  of  him,  it  was  as  being 
engaged  in  the  cruellest  outrages,  the  boldest  inroads,  or  the 
most  determined  attacks  upon  the  army  of  his  countrymen,  or 
their  peaceful  settlements. 

Though  pleasant  for  an  American  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  traits, 
— ^the  unshaken  patriotism,  the  lofty  courage,  and  the  broad  love 
of  liberty  exhibited  by  our  fathers  in  their  memorable  struggle,  I 
ehall  pass  over  the  relation. 

Eight  years  brought  the  rebel  States  and  their  leaders  to  that 
glorious  epoch  when  the  last  remnant  of  a  monarch's  rule  was  to 
leave  their  shores — when  the  last  waving  of  the  royal  standard 
was  to  flutter  as  it  should  be  hauled  down  from  the  staff,  and  its 
place  filled  by  the  proud  testimonial  of  our  warriors'  success. 
•  Pleasantly  over  the  autumn  fields  shone  the  November  sun, 
when  a  horseman,  of  somewhat  military  look,  plodded  slowly 
along  the  road  that  led  to  the  old  Vanhome  farm-house.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  his  attire,  unless  it  might  be  a  red  scarf 
which  he  wore  tied  around  his  waist.  He  was  a  dark-featured, 
fiullen-eyed  man ;  and  as  his  glance  was  thrown  restlessly  to  the 
right  and  left,  his  whole  manner  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  person 
moving  amid  familiar  and  accustomed  scenes.  Occasionally  he 
stopped,  and  looking  long  and  steadily  at  some  object  that  at- 
tracted his  attention,  muttered  to  himself,  like  one  in  whose  breast 
busy  thoughts  were  moving.  His  course  was  evidently  to  the 
homestead  itself,  at  which  in  due  time  he  arrived.  He  dismount- 
ed, led  his  horse  to  the  stables,  and  then,  without  knocking, 
though  there  were  evident  signs  of  occupancy  around  the  build- 
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ing,  the  travelte'r  made  his  entrance  as  composedly  and  boldly  as 
though  he  were  master  of  the  whole  establishment. 

Now  it  had  happened  that  the  house  being  in  a  measure  de- 
serted for  many  years,  and  the  successful  termination  of  the  strife 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  Vanhome  estate  would  be  confisca- 
ted to  the  new  government, — an  aged,  poverty-stricken  couple 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  neighbors  to  take  possession  as  ten- 
ants of  the  place.  Their  name  was  Gills  ;  and  these  people  the 
traveller  found  upon  his  entrance  were  likely  to  be  his  host  and 
hostess.  Holding  their  right  as  they  did  by  so  slight  a  tenure, 
they  ventured  to  offer  no  opposition  when  the  stranger  signified 
his  intention  of  passing  several  hours  there. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  the  sun  went  down  in  the  west.  Still 
the  interloper  made  no  signs  of  departing.  But  as  the  night  fell, 
(whether  the  darkness  was  congenial  to  his  sombre  thoughts,  or 
whether  it  merely  chanced  so,)  he  seemed  to  grow  more  affable 
and  communicative. 

'*  Tell  me,'*  said  he  to  his  aged  host,  when  they  were  all  sit- 
ting round  the  ample  hearth,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  evening 
meal,  ^^  tell  me  something  to  while  away  the  hours." 

*'Ah!  sir,"  answered  Gills,  '^this  is  no  place  for  new  or  in* 
teresting  events  to  happen.  We  live  here  from  year  to  year, 
and,  at  the  end  of  one,  we  find  ourselves  at  about  the  same  place 
which  we  filled  in  the  beginning." 

'^  Can  you  relate  nothing,  then,"  rejoined  the  guest — and  a 
singular  smile  passed  over  his  features ;  '*  can  you  say  nothing 
about  your  own  place  1  this  house  or  its  former  inhabitants,  or 
former  history  1" 

The  old  man  glanced  across  to  his  wife,  and  a  look  expressive 
of  sympathetic  feeling  started  in  the  face  of  each. 

^*  It  is  an  unfortunate  story,  sir,"  said  Gills,  '^  and  may  cast  a 
chill  upon  you,  instead  of  the  pleasant  feeling  which  it  would  be 
best  to  foster  when  in  strange  walls." 

"Strange  walls!"  echoed  he  of  the  red  scarf;  and  for  the  first 
time  since  his  arrival,  he  half  laughed,  but  it  was  not  the  laugh 
which  comes  from  a  man's  heart. 

"  You  must  know,  sir,"  continued  Gills,  *'  I  am  myself  a  sort  of 
intruditr  here.  The  Vanhomes — that  was  the  name  of  the  former 
residents  and  owners — I  have  never  seen  ;  for  when  I  came  to 
these  parts  the  last  Mr.  Vanhome  had  left,  to  join  the  red-coat 
soldiery.  I  am  told  that  he  is  to  sail  with  them  for  foreign 
lands,  now  that  the  war  is  ended,  and  his  property  almost  certain 
to  pass  into  other  hands." 

As  the  old  man  went  on,  the  stranger  cast  down  his  eyes,  and 
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listened  with  an  appearance  of  great  interest,  though  a  transient 
amile,  or  a  brightening  of  the  eye,  would  occasionally  disturb  the 
serenity  of  his  deportment. 

^^  The  old  occupants  ot  this  place,"  continued  the  white-haired 
narrator,  ^'  were  well  off  in  the  world,  and  bore  a  good  name 
among  their  neighbors*  The  brother  of  Sergeant  Vanbome, 
now  the  only  one  of  the  name,  died  ten  or  twelve  years  since, 
leaving  a  son — a  child  so  small,  that  the  father's  will  made  pro- 
vision for  his  being  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  whom  I  mentioned 
but  now  as  of  the  British  army.  He  was  a  strange  man,  this 
uncle ;  disliked  by  all  who  knew  him,  passionate,  vindictive, 
and,  it  was  said,  very  avaricious,  even  from  his  childhood. 

^*Well;  not  long  after  the  death  of  the  parents,  dark  stories 
began  to  be  circulated  about  cruelty,  and  punishment,  and  whip- 
pings, and  starvation,  inflicted  by  the  new  master  upon  his 
nephew.  People  who  had  business  at  the  homestead  would  fre- 
quently, when  they  came  away,  relate  the  most  fearful  things  of 
its  manager,  and  how  he  misused  his  brother's  child.  It  was 
half  hinted  that  he  strove  to  get  the  youngster  out  of  the  ^"ay, 
in  order  that  the  whole  estate  might  fall  into  his  own  hands.  As 
I  told  yon  before,  however,  nobody  liked  the  man  i  and  perhaps 
they  judged  him  too  uncharitably. 

*'  After  things  had  gone  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  a  country* 
man,  a  laborer,  who  was  hired  to  do  farm-work  upon  the  place, 
one  evening  observed  that  the  little  orphan  Vanbome  was  more 
faint  and  pale  even  than  usual,  for  he  was  always  delicate,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  think  it  possible  that  his  death,  of  which 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  you,  was  biit  the  result  of  his  own  weak 
constitution,  and  nothing  else. 

"  The  laborer  slept  that  night  at  the  farm-house.  Just  before  the 
time  at  which  they  usually  retired  to  bed,  this  person,  feeling 
tired  and  sleepy  with  his  day's  toil,  took  his  light,  and  wended 
his  way  to  rest.  In  going  to  his  place  of  repose,  he  had  to  pass 
a  chamber — the  very  chamber  where  you,  sir,  are  to  sleep  to- 
night— and  there  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  orphan  child,  uttering 
half-suppressed  exclamations,  as  if  in  pitiful  entreaty.  Upon 
stopping,  he  heard  also  the  tones  of  the  elder  Vanbome,  but  they 
were  harsh  and  bitter.  The  whacking  sound  of  blows  followed. 
As  each  one  fell,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  groan  or  a  shriek  $ 
and  80  they  continued  for  some  time.  Shocked  and  indignant, 
the  countryman  would  have  burst  open  the  door  and  interfered 
to  prevent  this  brutal  proceeding ;  but  he  bethought  him  that  he 
might  get  himself  into  trouble,  and  perhaps  find  that  he  could 
do  no  good  after  all,  and  so  he  passed  on  to  his  room. 
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*'  Well,  sir ;  the  following  day  the  child  did  not  eome  out 
among  the  work-people  as  usaal.  He  waa  taken  very  ill.  No 
physician  was  sent  for  until  the  next  afternoon ;  and  though  one 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  succeedinff  night,  it  was  too  late — 
the  poor  hoy  died  before  morning. 

^^  People  taJked  threaiepingly  upon  the  subject,  but  nothing 
could  be  proved  Against  Vanhome.  At  one  period  there  were 
efTorts  made  to  have  the  whole  affair  investigated.  Perhaps 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  taken  place,*  had  not  every  one's 
aHention  been  swallowed  up  by  the  rumors  of  difficulty  and  war, 
which  At  that  time  were  beginning  to  disturb  the  country. 

*^  Vanhome  joined  the  army  of  the  king.  His  enemies  said 
that  he  feared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  because  if  they 
were  routed  his  property  would  be  taken  from  hin>.  But  events 
have  shown,  that  if  this  was  indeed  what  he  dreaded,  it  has 
happened  to  him  from  the  very  means  which  he  took  to  pre*' 
vent  it." 

The  old  man  paused.  He  had  quite  wearied  himself  with  so 
long  talking.    For  some  minutes  there  was  unbroken  silence. 

**  Did  you  say  that  Vanhome  had  left  this  land  and  sailed  for 
Europe  1"  at  length  asked  the  stranger ;  who,  when  Gills  con- 
cluded, had  raised  his  face,  pale,  and  with  eyes  glittering  like  one 
in  great  perturbation. 

'*So  we  hear,"  returned  the  old  man. 

Again  there  was  silence,  which  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  break. 

Presently,  the  stranger  signified  his  intention  of  retiring  for 
the  night.  He  rose,  and  his  host  took  a  light  for  the  purpose  of 
ushering  him  to  his  apartment. 

**What  of  this  chamber  which  you  mentioned  V  said  the 
traveller,  pausing  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
looking  not  into  the  face  of  the  old  man,  but  as  it  were  into 
vacancy. 

The  host  started,  and  it  was  evident  the  question  had  awakened 
agitating  thoughts  in  his  mind;  for  his  face  blanched  a  little^ 
and  his  glance  turned  feverishly  from  object  to  object. 

"  It  is  said,"  answered  he,  in  a  low  stealthy  tone,  ^  that  the 
spirit  of  the  little  orphan  child  haunts  that  chamber  in  the  silent 
hours  of  night !" 

The  stranger  wheeled,  and  looked  full  into  the  face  of  the 
speaker.  A  convulsive  spasm  passed  over  his  features,  and  from 
his  eyes  came  the  Hashing  of  condensed  rage  and  hideous 
terror. 

**  Hell !"  uttered  he,  fnrionsly,  '^  am  I  to  be  taunted  by  ghosts, 
and  placed  amid  the  speetres  of  puling  brats  1    Find  me,  hoary 
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thief !  —  And  me  some  other  sleeping  place  ]  ete^  will  I  bare  you 
dragged  forth  and  lashed- — lambed  before  tlier  whole  reghnent!^^ 

His  cheeks  wore  white  with  excitement ;  ferocity  gleamed  in 
every  look  and  liinbi  dnd  the  frightened.  Gills  and  his  wife 
shrank  back  in  very  fear  that  he  would  do  them  some  bodily 
harm.  They  thought  him  m^d ;  bis  words  were  ■  so  incoherent 
and.  strange. .  .  .  * 

But  not  quicker  passed  away  is  the  lightning's  fliish — ^not  in  the 
swiftest  hight<«Btorm  does  a  cToud  flit  more  quickly  over  (he  face  of 
the  moon — ^than  was  the  clearing  up  of  the  stranger's  vopntenanoe, 
and  the  clothing  of  his  face  again  in  its  fc^mer  ma^the  of 
indifference*  ^  . 

*'  Forgive  me  I'^'  said  .he,  .^itlra  bland  sn^ile,  **  I  am'too  hasty. 
In  truth,  I  have  a  horror  of  4hele  superstitiaus  stories ;' ihey  fret 
me.  But  no  matter.  Do  .not .think  I  am  so  ^illy  as  to  /e«r  this 
child-spirit  y  qu  have  spoken  of.  Such  nonsense  is  for  the  ignorant 
and  the  credulous.  Ag^Jn  I  asl^  pardon  fo¥  my  rudeness.  Let  me 
now  be  shown  to  this  cham])er  <—  this  haunted  chamber.  '1  am 
weary.     Goodnight,  mistress i'*  , 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  of  the  red  scarf  hastily 
pushed  the  old  man  through  the'  door,  and  they  passed  to  the 
sleeping  xoom. 

When  Gills  return^  to  his  acaustomed  situation  in  the  large 
iurm«chair  by  the  chimney  hearth,  his  ancient  help-mate  had  re- 
tired to  rest.  With  the  simplicity  of  their  times,  the  bed  stood 
in  a  kind  of  alcove,  just  out  of  the  same  room  where  the  three 
had  been  seated  during  the' last  few  hours)  and  now  the  remain* 
ing  two  talked  together  about  the  singular  events  of  the  evening. 
As  the  time  wore  on,  Gills  showed  no  disposition  to  leave  hih 
cosy  chair ;  but  sat  toasting  his  feet,  and  bending  over  the  coals 
—  an  enjoyment  that  was  to  his  mind  very  pleasant  and  satis- 
-factory',  • 
'  Gradually  ^he  insidious  heat  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  began 
to  exercisd.  their  influence  over  the  old  man.  That  drowsy  indo- 
lent feeling  which  every  one  has  experienced  in  getting  thorough- 
ly heated  fhrongh  by  clo^e  Contact  with  a  glowing  Are,  spread  in 

each  vein  aad  sinew,  and  relaxed  its  tone.      He  leaned  back  ija 

»  « 

his  chair  and  slept. 

For  a  long.time  his  repose  went  on  quietly  and  soundly.      He. 

*  •  * 

could  not  tell  how  many  hoars  elapsed ;  but  a  while  after  mid- 
night,  the  torpid  senses  of  the  slumberer  i^6re  awakened^ by  a 
startling  shock.  It  waa  a  cry  as  of  a  strong  man  in  hi*  agony  -^^ 
a  ahrill,  not  very  loud-^iy,  but  fearful,  and  creeping  into  the  bloody 
like  cold,  sharp,  poHshjsd  steel.     The -old  man  raised  liimself  in 
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-  hlh  seat  amd  lisf^nQd  ^^at  6nce  fulfy.  awake.  Fot  a  minute,  all 
was  the  solemn  stillness  of  midnigltt,  Thto  rese  t&at  horrid 
tone  again — wailing  i^d  wiM,  and  making  the  hearer's  hair  stand 
on  end.  As  it  floated  along  to  the  chanotber  —  born*  through  the 
darkness  and  stillness-^ it  brongbt  toahe  mind  of  Gills  tboogbts 
ol  the  tfowlingv  of  damitted  spiuts,  and  the.d^ath«sattle  of  mur- 
dered men,  and  the  agonies  of  the  drowning,  and  the  hoarse 
cjoak'of  the.  successful  assassin. 

.  He  sat  almost  paralyzed  in  his  chair.  Then  came  an  interval  i 
and  then  another  of  tho%e  terribia  shrieks.  One  mttment  moreJ 
and  the  trampling  of  hasty  feet  sounded  ia  the  passage  outside. 
l?he  door  was  thrown  open^and  the  form  of  the  stranger,  more 
like  a  corp^  than  ttvfng  man,  Tus^ied  ioto  the  room. 

'^He  is  there !''  eaid  the  quivering  wretch,  pointing  with  his  fin-  ^ 
ge#,  and  shaking  in  low  hoarse  tones ;  "  he  is  there,  in  his  little 
shroudt     And  he  smiled  and  looked  gently  upoa  me  with  those 

'blue  eyes  of  his — O,  how  much  sharpcK  than  a  thousand  frowns!" 
^he  maA  shook,  like  one  in*a  great  ague,  and  his  jaws  clashed 
'against  each  other. 

-^'All  white!"  continue  the  miserable,  conscience^ricken 
creature ;  ''  all  white,  and  with  the  grave*clothes  around  him ! — 
One  shoulder  was  bare,  and  I  saw,"  he  whispered,  *^<I  saw  blii^e 
streaks  upon  it.  It  was  horrible,  and  I  arted  aloud.  Heetepped 
toward* me!    He  came  to  my  very  bed-side  ;  his  small  haad  was    ' 

-raised,  and  almost  touched  my  face.  I  could  not  bear  it,  and 
fled !" 

The  miserable  -man  bent  his  head  down  upon  his  bosom ;  con- 
vulsive rattlings  shook  his  throat ;  and  his  whole  icame  wavered 
to  and  fro,  like  a  tree  in  a  storm.  Bewildered  and  shocked, 
Gills  Idoked  9$  his  apparently  deranged  guest,  and  knew  not  what 
answer  to  make,  or  what  course  of  conduet  to  pursue.  *  ' 

^'Do  yon  not  believe  itl"  fusiously  exclaimed  the  stranger, 

•  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  in  consistence  .with,  his  chaiacCer; 
"do  you  think  me  a  child,  to  be  frightened  by  a  bugbear. In- 
come !"  conftnued  he,  seizing  the  alarmed  old  man  by  the  shoul« 
der ;  "  come  hither,  and  let  your  own  eyes  be  blasted  with  the 
sight !"  • 
And  dragging  the  unresisting  Gills,  he  strode  to  the  door,  dnd 

'dashed  it  open  with  a  loud  and.  echoing  ckng. 

Th<f.  house  was  one  of  that  old-fashtoned  tfort,  still  to  be  met  ' 
wil^  occasionally  in  country  villagea,  the  ground  floor  of  which  \ 
was  comprised  of  two  rooms,  divided  by  a  hall— rthe  door  of  each 
roook being 'off*  agakst  the  other;  so  that  the  #ld  man  and  hit 
companion  had  a  tulH  vieiv  of'  the  adjoining^  apartment.    Though 
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there  was  no  light  thwei  Gills  faDcied  he  eoald  see  everythiii^ 
distinctly.  * 

In  one  corner  stood  the  bed  froin  which  the  strai^ger.  had  start- 
ed— its  coverlets  and  sheets  all  tnmbled  and  half  dragged  down 
oi»  d^e  floor.  A  few  feet  on  one  side  of  its  head,  was  the  hearth* 
stone ;  and  the  sight,  thereon,  as  Gills  strained  his  eyes  to  behold 
it,  was  drunk  io  wHh  chilling  terror  to  his  heart. 

Upon  that  hearth-stone  stood  the  form  of  a  boy,  some  ten  years 
old.  His  face  was  wA  and  ghastly,  but  very  beautiful ;  his  hair 
light  and  wavy ;  and  he  was  apparelled  in  the  habiliments  of  the 
tomb.  As  the  appalled  Gills  looked,  he  felt  that  the'  eyes  of  the 
pale  child  were  fixed  upon  him  and  his  companion — fixed,  not  as 
in  anger,  but  with  a  gentle  sorrow.  From*  one  shoulder  the  fear- 
ful dres#  had  fallen  aside,  and  the  appearance  of  gashes  and  livid 
streaks  was  visible. 

"  See  yoti  V  harshly  shrieked  the  stranger,  as  if  maddened  by 
the  sight  \  '*  I  have  not  dreamed — be  is  tbefe,  in  his  snowy  robes 
^he  comes  to  mock  me.  And  look  you  !''  he  crouched  and  re- 
coiled, ''  does  he  not  step  this  way  again  \  I  shall  go  mad  !  If 
he  but  touches  me  with  that  litfle  hand,  I  am  mad !  Away,  spec- 
tre I  boy-pbantom,  away !  or  I  die  too  upon  this  very  floor  I" 

And  thrusting  out  his  arms  and  his  extended  fingers,  and  bend- 
ing  down  his  ''eyes,  as  men  do  when  shading  them  from  a  glare 
of  lig^toing — he  staggered  from  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  fur- 
ther, dashed  madly  through  the  passage  which  led  through  the 
kitchen  into  the  outer  road.  The  old  man  heard  the  noise  of  hie 
flying  footsteps,  sounding  fainter  and  fainter  da*  the  distance,  and 
then,  retreatiiig,  dropped  his  own  exhausted  Kmbs  into  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  been  aroused  so  terribly.  It  was  many  min- 
utes befere  his  energies  recovered  their  accustomed  tone  again. 
-Strangely  enough,  his  wife,  unawakened  by  the  stranger's  ravings, 
still  slumbered  on  as  profoundly  as  ever. 

Pass  we  on  to  a  far  different  and  almost  as  thrilling  a  scene—- 
the  embarkation  .of  the  British  troops  for  the  distant  land  whose 
monarch  was  never  more  to'wield  the  sceptre  o^Mr  a  kingdom 
lost  by  his  imprudence  and  tyranny.  With  frowning  brow  and 
sullen  pace,  the  martial  ranks  moved  on.  Boat  after  boat  was 
filled  \  and  as'  each  discharged  its  implement  in  the  ships  that 
lay  heaving  their  anchors  in  the  stream,  it  returned,  and  was  soon 
filled  with  another  4oad.  And  at  length  it  became  time  for  the 
last  soldier  to  lift  his  eye,. and  take  a  last  glance  at  the  broad 
banner  ef  England's  pride,  which  flapped  its  folds  fr^mrthe  top 
«f  the  highest  staflT  on  the  Battery.  ^  Proud  spectacle  \  May  the 
flag  which  was  planted  in  the  place  of  the  blflTod-red  cross,  waft 
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out  to  the  wuid  for  ages  and  ages  yet — and  the  nations  of  earth 
number  not  one  so  glorious  as  that  which  claims  the  star-gemmed 
symbol  of  liberty  for  its  token ! 

As  the  wamiHg  sound  of  a  trumpet  called  together  all  who  were 
laggards — those  taking  leave  of  friends,  and  those  who  were  af- 
ranging  their  own  private  afiairs,  left  until  the  last  moment — a 
single  horseman  was  seen  furiously  dashing  down  the  street.  A 
red  scarf  tightly  encircled  his  waist.  He  made  directly  for 
the  shore,  and  the  crowd  there  gathered  started  back  in  wonder- 
ment as  they  beheld  his  dishevelled  appearance  and  his  ghastly 
face.  Throtring  himself  violently  from  his  saddle,  he  flung  the 
bridle  over  the  animaPs  neck,  and  gave  him  a  cat  with  a  small 
riding-whip.  He  made  for  the  boat ;  one  minute  later,  and  he 
had  been  left.  They  were  pushing  the  keel  from  the  landings- 
the  stranger  sprang — a  space  of  two  or  three  feet  already  inter* 
vened — he  struck  on  the  gunwale — and  the  Last  Soldier  of  King 
George  had  left  the  American  shores. 


BRAVERY. 

BT  ANNA  CORA  MOWATT. 

"  Do  not  please  sharp  Fate 
To  grace  it  witb  yoar  •orrowi.''— SHAKtrxAmx. 

Be  brave !  not  when  the  cannon  roars  around. 
And  Danger's  tmmp^lips  the  war  notes  sound ; 
Not  in  the  field  wherd  kingdoms  are  overthrown— 
The  warrior's  death-conch — ^be  thy^  valor  shown ! 
Let  courage  nerve  thy  satd^  as  now  thine  arm; 
Misfortune  be  the  foe  that  least  can  harm ; 
I  grant  it  valorous,  when  cowa^rds  fly, 
To  meet  the  victor's  blade  and  dare  to  die ! 
But  there's  a  nobler  courage  thoa  may'st  feel. 
Will  make  thee  look  on  wo  as  if  'twere  weal. 
Biaver  who  battles  with  the  ills  of  life, 
Than  he  who  conquers  in  a  nation's  strife. 
Though  glory  round  his  biow  no  laurels  bind. 
The  olive-branch  of  Peace  enwreathes  his  mind, 
And  sweet  Content  adorns  him  with  her  crown, 
Until  his  pallet  seems  a  couch  of  down. 
Be  thou  thus  brave !  and  meet  life's  ills  with  scom : 
They  are  disarmed  in  being  bravely  borne. 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND 'PENCIL. 

NO.  XXX. 

Alexander  H.  Etbrktt. 
(With  a  fine  Engraving  on  Steel.) 

Mr.  Everett's  paternal  ancestors  came  from  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chasetts. .  The  name  appears  in  the  oldest  records  of  Boston ; 
Richard  Everett,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  this  l}1ranch  of  the 
family,  being  one  of  the  petitioners  to  the  General  Court  for  the 
incorporation  of  Dedham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Mass.,  about 
the  year  1630.  He  resided  through  life  at  Dedham,  and  the  family 
has  ever  since  been  somewhat  numerous  in  that,  and  other  towns 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Ebene* 
zer  Everett,  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Richard,  and  lived  in 
Dedham,  in  easy  circumstances,  drawing  by  the  labor  of  himself 
and  his  sons  a  comfortable  subsistence  from  a  small  landed  prop* 
erty.  He  was  the  father  of  nine  children,  eight  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter— the  youngest  of  the  sons,  Oliver,  being  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

Mr.  Everett's  father  was  a  clergyman  of  worth,  learning,  and 
eminence.  Soon  after  graduating  at  Cambridge,  he  was  invited 
to  the  charge  of  the  church  in  Summer  street,  Boston,  now  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Young.  He  remained  in  thi«  position  until  the 
year  1792,  when  his  declining  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
it.  He  then  left  Boston,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  adjoin- 
ing village  of  Dorchester,  where  he  pfissed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  After  his  removal  to  Dorchester,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Norfolk.  He 
was  subsequently  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Norfolk  District  in  Congress ;  but  declined,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  his  health.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he 
appeared  in  public  dfter  his  retirement  from  the  pulpit,  was  the 
funeral  solemnity  in  honor  of  Washington,  when  he  delivered  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester.  He  died  at  that  place 
in  December,  1802,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  leaving  a  family  of  a  widow, 
aiz  sons,  and  two  daughters.  Alexander  was  the  second  of 
the  sons,  and  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  19th  of  March,  1790— 
receiving  the  naime  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Alexander  Hill. 

His  childhood  was  passed  in  Dorchester,  at  the  free  school  of 
which  place  be  was  prepared  for  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in 
the  year  180S,  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  his  father ;  being 
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then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  the  youngest  memher  of  his  class 
^n  which,  however,  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in 
1806.  Among  the  other  memhers  of  the  same  class,  who  have 
acquired  distinction,  were  Judge  Preble,  some  time  Minister  to 
the  Netherlands,  J.  G.  Cogswell,  now  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Review,  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished physicians  in  Boston,  we  may  indeed  say  in  the  country. 

After  leaving  college,  he  passed  a  year  as  assistant  in  the  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  in  1807  entered  his  name  as 
a  student  for  the  bar  in  the  office  of  John  Quincy  Adams  al  Bos- 
ton. He  had  but  little  inclination,  however,  for  the  practice  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  at  this  time  took  no  interest  in  politics — ^his 
passion  being  entirely  for  letters.  Soon  after  he  came  to  Boston, 
he  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Anthology  Club,  an 
association  formed  for  the  publication  of  a  literary  journal,  called 
the  Monthly  Anthology.  The  association  comprehended  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  time,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  late  lamented  Buckminster,  Judge 
Thacher,  and  his  brother,  the  late  Rev.  S.  C.  Thacher,  Dr.  Gar- 
diner, the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  father  of  the  present  well-known 
Rev.  R.  W.  Emerson,  Dr.  Bigelow,  Prof.  Ticknor,  Mr.  Savage, 
and  others.  They  had  a  social  meeting,  with  a  supper,  one  eve- 
ning in  every  week.  Being  mostly  either  mere  tyros,  or  profes- 
sional men  in  full  employment,  and  too  constantly  occupied  to 
give  much  time  to  letters,  the  published  product  of  their  labors 
was  of  no  very  gpreat  value  ;  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  was  distin- 
guished by  a  somewhat  better  taste  than  had  previously  prevailed 
in  our  periodical  literature,  and  gave  indications  of  a  tendency 
toward  improvement. 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Russia,  in  1809,  Mr.  Everett  accompanied  him  to  Europe,  and  re- 
sided at  St.  Petersburgh  as  a  member  of  his  family,  and  formally 
attached  to  the  Legation,  for  about  two  years ;  employing  this 
time  in  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  public  law,  political 
economy,  and  history.  In  the  summer  of  1811  he  left  St.  Peters- 
burgh, and  proceeded  through  Sweden  to  England,  where  he 
passed  the  following  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1812  he  made  a 
short  visit  to  Paris,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  a  licensed  vessel,  which  sailed  after  the 
declaration  of  war. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Boston.  But  the  state  of  political  affiiirs 
was  at  that  time  of  so  exciting  a  character  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  any  young  man  of  ardent  temperament  and  en- 
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larged  views  to  avoid  takingr  part  in  them.  The  war  had  jost 
been  declared,  and  had  exasperated  almost  to  madness  the  hostile 
feelings  that  previously  existed  between  the  parties.  Mr.  Everett 
had  naturally,  while  abroad,  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at  our 
foreign  relations  with  an  exclusively  American  eye ;  and  though 
his  personal  friends  and  connexions  were  generally  of  the  Federal 
school,  he  could  not  sympathize  with  them  in  their  justification 
of  Great  Britain,  and  their  attacks  on  our  Government.  In  the 
year  1813,  he  wrote  in  the  ^'  Patriot,"  then  the  leading  Democratic 
paper  at  Boston,  a  series  of  Essays  upon  the  topics  at  issue  be- 
tween the  parties,  which  were  afterward  published  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Retiua-ks  tm  the  Govemor^s  Speech,^*  This  attracted  much 
attention,  and  fixed  his  position  among  the  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration.  He  continued,  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  to  contribute 
articles,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  ^  Patriot,"  and  wrote,  in  par- 
ticular, a  series  of  essays  in  opposition  to  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, about  the  time  when  that  celebrated  body  was  preparing  to 
hold  its  meeting.  The  same  year  he  was  proposed  as  one  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  State  Senate  from  the  county  of 
Suffolk ;  but,  from  the  preponderating  majority  of  the  Federal 
party  in  the  county,  was,  of  course,  not  elected. 

During  this  period,  he  wrote  several  articles  for  the  literary 
journals,  particularly  a  review  of  the  Volksmaerchen  of  Musaens, 
and  of  the  Martyrs  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  for  the  Cambridge 
Repository.  He  also,  by  request  of  those  associations,  delivered 
public  addresses  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College.  For 
the  latter  occasion,  he  selected  the  character  of  Burke,  for  whom 
he  cherished  a  just  admiration,  though  he  did  not,  like  some 
others,  make  him  an  object  of  blind  and  indiscriminating  idolatry. 
After  dwelling  with  enthusiasm  upon  his  character  as  the  philoso* 
pher,  the  statesman,  the  friend  of  freedom  and  America,  he 
intimated  with  some  distinctness  his  doubts  whether  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  French  Revolution  was  not  too  bitter,  and  whether 
the  regicide  war  which  he  urged  upon  his  government  was  really 
of  any  advantage  to  the  world.  These  intimations,  though  mo- 
derately expressed,  and  with  no  application  to  our  own  polities, 
gave  dissatisfaction  to  the  Federal  portion  of  the  audience,  which 
comprised,  probably,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  The  society, 
however,  agreeably  to  usage,  requested  a  copy  of  the  perform* 
ance  for  the  press,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  communi- 
cate the  vote  to  the  author ;  but  the  chairman,  a  strong  Fedend 
partisan,  .was  so  maeh  scandalized  by  the  heterodox  character  of 
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the  politics,  that  he  abstained  from  performing  his  duty,  and  the 
address  has  eonseqaently  never  been  printed. 

A  little  incident  occurred  at  the  public  dinner  of  the  society, 
on  the  day  when  this  address  was  delivered,  which  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  insert  here,  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  party  feeling  of 
that  day  and  region*  The  society,  which  is  now  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  a  purely  literary  institution,  was  then  a  mere  politi- 
cal club.  The  toasts,  songs,  and  speeches  at  the  public  meeting 
were  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  at  a  professed  party 
carousaL  The  meeting  in  question  was  held  near  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, 1814,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  taking  of  Washington 
by  the  British,  and  this  event  was  at  that  time  the  leading  topic 
of  political  conversation.  The  proceedings  at  the  dinner,  after 
the  cloth  was  removed,  were  an  uninterrupted  overflow  of  ex- 
ultation at  the  success  of  the  British  troops,  mingled  with  furious 
invectives  and  bitter  sarcasms  against  the  administration.  At 
length  a  member,  somewhat  noted  for  wit  and  drollery,  was  called 
upon  for  a  song,  and  began  a  sort  of  doggrel  ballad  upon  the  taking 
of  Washington,  in  thirty  or  forty  stanzas,  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle  ;  in  which  he  exercised  his  sportive  vein  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  poor  Mr.  Madison,  and  for  the  glorification  of  honest 
John  Bull.  The  whole  was  received  with  bursts  of  applause ;  but 
when  he  had  got  about  half  way  through,  the  president  of  the 
day  considered  that  his  duty  required  him  to  invite  the  minstrel  to 
suspend  his  strains  long  enough  to  allow  the  company  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  was,  of  course,  to  be  prefaced  by  a  toast. 
Mr.  Everett  happened  to  be  the  next  person,  and  was  called  upon 
to  give  it.  He  had  been  for  some  time  bursting  with  patriotic 
zeal.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  combine  some  discretion 
with  valor,  as  the  company  were,  almost  to  a  man,  against  him. 
He  luckily  bethought  himself  at  the  moment  of  the  sentiment 
given,  we  believe,  by  General  Pinekney,  on  some  public  occasion 
during  the  quasi  war  with  France,  in  the  time  of  John  Adams, 
and  accordingly  offered  from  his  place,  with  a  perfectly  distinct 
enunciation,  as  a  toast — *^  The  old  Federal  sentiment :  millions  for 
defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute.^*  It  fell  like  a  familiar  sound  upon 
the  ears  of  the  audience,  and  was  received  with  a  hearty  round 
of  applause,  perhaps  before  they  recollected  the  distinction  im- 
plied between  the  old  Federal  sentiment  and  that  of  the  actual 
occasion,  together  with  its  general  bearing  upon  the  politics  of 
the  day.  The  minstrel,  however,  with  a  more  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  the  rebuke,  took  the  matter  in  dudgeon,  and  declined  to 
go  on  with  his  song,  remarking,  that  if  the  company  did  not  agree 
with  him  in  opinion,  he  had  no  wish  to  disturb  tlie  harmony  of 
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the  meeting.  Satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his  well-timed  and  well* 
aimed  shot,  Mr.  Everett  readily  joined  with  the  others  in  urging 
him  to  proceed,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be  brought 
into  better  hamor. 

A  few  months  after,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  terminated  for  a  while 
these  bitter  dissensions.  About  the  same  time,  Got.  Eustis  of 
Massachusetts  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  and  at 
ftis  suggestion  Mr.  Everett  received  from  Mr.  Madison  the  com* 
mission  of  Secretary  of  Legation.  After  remaining  a  year  or  two 
in  that  situation  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Eustis  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Monroe  to  succeed 
him,  with  the  rank  of  Charg6  d'Afiaires.  He  occupied  this  post 
from  the  close  of  1818  till  the  spring  of  1824.  The  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  claims  for  spolia- 
tions during  the  French  ascendency,  constituted  here,  as  at  most 
of  the  legations,  the  principal  objects  of  attention.  His  corre- 
spondence with  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  on  both  these 
subjects  was  called  for  and  communicated  to  Congress,  and  bears 
honorable  record  of  the  ability  and  zeal  which  he  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties. 

A  good  tfeal  of  leisure  was  at  the- same  time  afforded  him  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  favorite  literary  pursuits,  a  part  of  which  he 
employed  in  preparing  a  work,  which  was  published  at  London 
and  Boston  in  1821,  under  the  title  of  *'  Europe,  or  a  General  Sur- 
vey of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  principal  Powers,  with  Con- 
jectures on  their  future  Prospects :  by  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States."  This  work  attracted  some  attention  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  As  at  the  same  time  a  testimony  to  its  merit,  and  a 
sample  of  the  English  criticism  of  American  writing  of  the  day, 
we  may  mention  that  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  remarked, 
that  the  designation  assumed  by  the  author  on  the  title-page 
must  be  a  mere  cover,  the  language  being  not  only  in  general  too 
purely  English,  but  too  idiomatical,  even  in  its  occasional  errors, 
to  have  proceeded  from  a  foreign  pen.  The  work  was  immedi- 
ately translated  into  German,  and  published  with  a  commentary 
by  the  celebrated  Professor  Jacobi,  of  the  University  of  Halle. 
It  has  since  been  translated  into  French  and  Spanish.  The  tone 
throughout  is  decidedly  though  moderately  liberal.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  chapters  on  France  and  Germany  was  in 
part  new  to  the  English  and  American  public.  In  the  chapter  on 
the  ^  Balance  of  Power,'  the  effect  of  the  recent  growth  of  Russia 
on  the  condition  of  the  political  world  is  indicated  with  a  dis- 
tinctness which  gave  to  this  portion  of  the  work  an  air  of  novel- 
ty.   In  a  separate  chapter  on  the  British  navy,  the  course  par- 
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sued  by  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  neulral  rights,  during  the  then 
recent  war,  is  severely  censured,  and  a  total  abstinence  from  the 
seizure  of  private  property  at  sea  is  recommended  as  the  only 
just  and  consistent  plan  of  maritime  warfare.  > 

In  the  following  year,  he  published  at  London  and  Boston  a 
work  entitled,  '*  New  Ideas  on  Population,  witl^  Remarks  on  the 
Theories  of  Godwin  and  Malthus."  This  is  an  essay  on  the  re- 
lation naturally  existing  between  the  state  of  population!  and  the 
supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  studying  the  theory  of 
government,  with  the  feeling  o[  a  friend  of  liberty  and  social  im- 
provement, he  had  found  himself  compelled  to  encounter  at  the 
threshold  of  the  subject  the  chilling  and  discouraging  paradoxes 
of  Malthus  upon  Population.  This  writer  had  undertaken  to 
prove,  that  by  a  standing  law  of  nature,  there  is  everywhere  ft 
necessary  disproportion  between  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  that  this  disproportion  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  misery  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  throughout  the 
world  ;  and  that  as  their  misery  does  not  result  from  bad  govern- 
ment, so  it  cannot  be  prevented  by  good  ;  and  that  the  attempts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  society,  by  supposed  political  im- 
provements, are,  of  course,  perfectly  useless.  For  the  samo  rea- 
son any  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  individuals  by 
charity,  public  or  private,  is  entirely  illusory  ;  what  is  given  to 
one,  being  in  fact  taken  from  the  mouth  of  another  claimant, 
who  would  otherwise  have  it,  and  is  now  left  to  starve.  Mar- 
riage, the  fatal  fountain  which  is  continually  swelling  this  flood 
of  population  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  world,  though  not 
entirely  inadmissible  among  the  rich,  is  to  be  discouraged  in 
every  imaginable  way  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  regard- 
ed as  the  principle  of  every  individual  and  social  evil. 

The  extent  to  which  these  strange  paradoxes  held  at  one  time, 
and  in  fact  still  hold  possession  of  the  public  mind  in  England 
and  America,  will  be  regarded  hereafter  as  one  of  the  curious 
aberrations  of  the  human  intellect.  The  absurd  and  unnatural 
character  of  the  practical  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  from 
his  theory,  and  which  in  fact  follow  if  his  reasoning  be  admitted, 
must  of  themselves  satisfy  every  person  of  good  sense  and  cor- 
rect feeling,  that  the  system  must  be  false.  But  the  error  in  the 
argument  had  not  been  distinctly  pointed  out,  and  the  proudest 
thinkers  bent  their  necks  to  the  conclusions,  however  offensive, 
as  to  an  inevitable  necessity.  Lord  Brougham  declared  publicly 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  could  not  see  the  error  in  the 
argument,  but  that  he  was  so  disgusted  with  the  conclusions,  that 
he  would  vote  a  civic  crown  to  the  person  who  would  prove  the- 
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theory  to  be  untrue.  Vflrious  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  solve  the  problem.  Godwin  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
power  of  increase  in  population  as  Malthus  supposed,  and  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  increase  in  this  country  had  been  owing 
entirely  to  emigration  from  Europe.  Mr.  Sadler,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  person  of  considerable  talent  and  the  best  in- 
tentions, published  an  answer  to  Malthus  in  two  volumes  8vo,  id 
lyhich  the  point  relied  on  as  a  reply  to  his  main  argument  is,  that 
after  population  has  reached  a  certain  density,  there  is  a  special 
interference  of  Providence  to  render  the  human  body  less  prolific. 
Carlyle,  though  he  rejects  the  conclusions  with  the  bitterest 
scorn,  has  nothing  better  to  propose  in  reply  to  the  argument 
than  emigration — which  is  simply  giving  it  up.  Alison,  the  latest 
writer  on  the  subject,  and  one  who  has  treated  it  elaborately  in 
a  work  in  two  vols.  8vo,  points  out  with  correctness  the  increase  ia 
wealth  that  uniformly  attends  the  increase  of  population,  but 
makes  no  attempt  to  state  the  reasons  of  this  phenomenon,  or  to 
indicate  with  precision  the  errors  of  Malthus.  The  English 
school  of  political  economy,  with  M^Culloch  at  their  head,  are 
still  firm  believers  in  his  doctrine,  and  Christopher  North,  the 
Coryphieus  of  the  other  political  school,  in  reviewing  the  work 
of  Alison  in  his  number  for  December  of  I845O,  re-asserts  it  with 
perfect  gravity  as  an  undeniable  truth. 

In  his  work  of  which  we  have  given  the  title,  Mr.  Everett  un- 
dertook, in  the  first  place,  to  establish  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  Every  individual  being  at  once  a  laborer  and  a  consumer, 
any  increase  of  population  increases  the  amount  of  labor  in  exact  ' 
proportion  to  the  increased  demand  for  its  products. 

2.  The  increase  of  population  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
division  of  labor. 

3.  The  division  of  labor  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
increase  of  its  productiveness : — therefore, 

4.  The  increase  of  population  produces  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
.   ply  of  the  products  of  labor,  as  compared  with  the  demand ;  or, 

in  other  words,  produces  a  relative  abundance,  instead  of  a  rela- 
tive scarcity  of  these  products. 

Thus  far  the  argument  proceeds  prosperously  without  any  ob- 
stacle ;  but  at  this  point  we  encounter  as  an  objection  the  theory 
of  Malthus. 

1.  Every  community  must  necessarily  subsist  upon  the  produce 
of  its  own  territory. 

%  Population  advances  geometrically — or,  to  speak  less  tech- 
nically, indefinitely ;  while  the  means  of  subsistence  that  can  be 
drawn  from  any  given  territory  are  necessarily,  limited  in  quanti» 
ty  \  therefore, 
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3.  The  time  must  come,  sooner  or  Itter,  to  every  community, 
when  there  will  be  an  actual  deficiency  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

This  period,  according  to  Malthus,  has  in  fact  arrive(f  long  ago 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  his  own  language,  "  the  period  when 
the  number  ol'  men  surpasses  their  means  of  subsistence  has  long 
since  arrived.  This  constantly  subsisting  cause  of  periodical 
misery  has  existed  ever  since  we  have  had  any  histories  of  man- 
kind ;  does  exist  at  present ;  and  will  for  ever  continue  to  exist, 
unless  some  decided  change  takes  place  in  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature.'' 

To  this  objection,  Mr.  Everett  replies : 

1.  That  there  is  no  appearance,  in  fact,  of  any  such  increase  of 
population  in  any  community,  as  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  provis- 
ions furnished  by  their  territory.  On  the  contrary,  the  increase 
of  population  has  been  everywhere  attended  with  a  more  than 
proportional  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  ter- 
ritory itself.  This  point  has  been  well  shown  by  Alison  and 
others. 

But  were  it  even  true,  that  population  naturally  increases  with 
great  rapidity,  it  would  not  follow  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
scarcity  ;  for,  secondly,  (and  this  is  the  precise  solution  of  the 
principal  difficulty) : 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  community  should  draw  its 
means  of  subsistence  from  its  own  territory.  The  products  of 
labor  may  be  and  naturally  are  realized  at  every  point  on  the 
earth's  surface,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  there  wanted.  If  a 
community  is  so  dense  as  to  more  than  exhaust  the  supply  of 
provisions  from  its  own  territory,  it  then  produces  something 
else,' which  by  the  invariable  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  through 
the  great  distributing  processes  of  commerce,  is  realized  in  the 
form  of  provisions.  * 

The  supply  of  provisions  being  therefore  unlimited  in  quantity, 
at  least  until  the  whole  resources  of  the  globe  are  exhausted,  not 
only  by  the  cultivation  of  its  whole  surface,  but  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  all  possible  improvements  in  method,  and  scientific  inven- 
tions to  facilitate  and  increase  production,  the  objection  of  Mal- 
thas disappears,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  former 
argument  applies  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  product  of  labor.  The  progress  of  population  is  therefore 
a  principle  of  abundance,  and  not  a  principle  of  scarcity. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  argument  which  is  developed  and  il- 
lustrated at  moderate  length,  but  with  great  logical  clearness 
and  ability,  in  Mr.  Everett's  work,  forming  an  octavo  volume  of 
about  a  hundred  pages.  It  was  very  favorably  received  in  the  United 
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States,  and  has  met  the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  many 
eminent  jadges.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  French,  and  re- 
ceived with  favor  at  Paris.  In  England,  where  the  leading  jour- 
nals were  mostly  committed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  question, 
it  attracted  less  attention.  When  the  work  was  ready,  Mr.  Ev- 
erett visited  London  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  to  press ;  and 
while  there,  took  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  Mr.  Malthas 
upon  the  subject.  He  found  him,  however,  so  entirely  wedded  to 
his  theory,  that,  though  in  general  a  candid  man,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  look  at  it  from  a  new  point  of  view.  After  the 
work  was  published  he  found  it  more  convenient  not  to  notice  it, 
than  to  attempt  to  refute  the  argument ;  and  having  led  to  no  dis- 
cussion, it  has  never  been  fairly  brought  before  the  British  pub- 
lic. Whenever  it  shall  be,  it  will  be  found  a  satisfactory  refuta- 
tion of  the  celebrated  paradox  in  question  ;  and  can  scarcely  fail 
to  produce  on  the  mind  of  every  reader  the  salutary  effect  which 
it  produced  on  that  of  its  author ;  to  relieve  the  mind  from  the 
gloomy  impressions  which  the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  if  true,  is 
fitted  to  produce ;  and  to  authorize  him  to  continue  a  cheerful 
and  hearty  believer  in  the  liberal  creed  of  progress  and  social 
improvement. 

During  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands,  he  contributed  fre- 
quently to  the  North  American  Review,  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Repository  and  Anthology,  as  the  leading  literary 
journal  at  Boston,  and  was  then  under  the  direction  of  his  brother 
Edward,  now  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Not 
having  very  free  access  to  recent  English  works,  and  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  contemporary  French  publications,  he  commonly 
selected  his  subjects  from  the  latter.  They  were  as  follows ; 
French  Dramatic  Literature ;  Louis  Bonaparte ;  Private  Life  of 
Voltaire ;  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  Dialogue  on 
Representative  Government,  between  Dr.  Franklin  and  President 
Montesquieu  ;  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre ;  Madame  de  Stael ;  J.  J. 
Rousseau  ;  Mirabeau  ;  Schiller ;  Chinese  Grammar ;  Cicero  on 
Oovemment;  Memoirs  of  Madame  Campan  i  Degeando's  History 
of  Philosophy ;  Lord  Byron. 

In  the  year  18114>  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  on  leave  of 
absence,  and  passed  the  following  winter  at  home.  In  the  spring 
of  1825  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams,  then  recently  elected 
President,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  the  place  having 
been  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Nelson.  This  appoint- 
ment was  an  entirely  spontaneous  act  of  Mr.  Adams,  performed 
without  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Everett,  or  that  of  any 
of  his  friends.    Soon  after  his  election  by  the  House  of  Repre* 
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sentatives,  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Everett  his  intention  to  offer  it  to 
him.  Mr.  £verett  said  to  him  in  replf,  with  proper  acknowledg- 
ments for  so  flattering  a  proposal,  that  if  he  thought,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  known  personal  friend  Would  be  likely  to  injure 
him  with  the  people,  he  hoped  he  would  not  think  of  it.  This 
difficulty  was  treated  very  lightly  by  the  President,  and  Mr. 
Everett  consented  to  accept  the  place.  Such  was  the  only  con- 
versation or  communication  of  any  kind  that  passed  on  the 
subject. 

The  Spanish  mission,  though  not  in  all  respects  the  most  at- 
tractive, nor  generally  the  most  important,  was,  at  that  moment, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  foreign  legations.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  superintendence  of  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries — the  claims  for  spoliations,  and  the  ne- 
gotiations for  commercial  treaties — ^which,  with  the  communi- 
cation of  political  information,  form  the  regular  business  of  our 
ministers  abroad,  the  legation  at  Madrid  was  particularly  charged 
with  the  aflair  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  the 
great  European  question  of  that  day.  Our  government  had  taken 
the  lead  in  acknowledging  their  independence ;  Great  Britain 
was  preparing  to  follow  her  example,  but  bad  not  yet  come  to  a 
decision  ;  the  Continental  powers  were  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Spain.  The  Minister  of  the  United  States  was,  therefore,  the 
only  diplomatic  agent  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  representing  a 
government  which  had  acknowledged  the  new  American  powers; 
and  Mr.  Everett  was  particularly  instructed  to  attend  to  their  in- 
terest. By  the  effect  of  these  circumstances,  he  became  the 
virtual  representative  of  the  new  Spanish  American  States,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  government.  The  immense  addition  of  re- 
sponsibility and  labor  which  was  thus  thrown  upon  him,  may 
easily  be  conceived.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  his 
position,  and  determined,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  it.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  he  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Spanish  government  a  long  Memorial  in  behalf 
of  the  new  states,  detailing  the  reasons  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
recognition  of  their  independence.  This  memorial  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  other  legations,  to  be  used  in  their  courts  in  per- 
suading them  to  unite  in  the  same  policy.  It  has  since  been 
printed  by  order  of  Congress,  and  is  a  paper  well  worthy  of  its 
author  and  its  object.  During  his  residence  at  Madrid,  the  sub- 
ject was  renewed  as  frequently,  and  urged  as  strongly,  as  pro- 
priety would  permit.  His  connexion  with  the  aflairs  of  the  new 
American  states  also  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  up  a 
constant  personal  communication  with  the  private  agents  of  these 
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states  at  Madrid,  and  by  letter  with  those  at  the  other  courts  of 
Europe. ,  In  addition  to  the  voluminous  correspondence  required 
by  these  negotiations,  Mr.  Everett  transmitted  regularly  to  the 
government,  as  often  as  once  or  twice  a  month,  full  informatioa 
respecting  the  political  events  that  successively  transpired  ia 
Spain,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  this  way 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  how  actively  his  time  was  occupied, 
though  he  cheerfully  devoted  the  whole  of  it  to  the  public  busi* 
ness,  never  leaving  his  post  for  a  single  day,  or  the  capital  for 
any  other  purpose  than  necessarily  to  attend  the  court  in  its  oc- 
casional excursions  to  the  country ;  mixing  very  sparingly  ia 
merely  fashionable  society,  and  hardly  allowing  himself  any  re- 
creation, excepting  the  devotion  of  a  few  leisure  hours  to  liter- 
ary studies. 

We  are  induced  to  mention  one  circumstance,  growing  out  of 
Mr.  Everett's  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  American 
States,  which  constitutes  a  reminiscence  which  we  trust  will 
not  be  forgotten  as  a  precedent  at  two  of  the  legations  of  our 
country,  where  we  should  be  glad  now  to  see  our  Ministers  'go  and 
do  like  wise* — one  of  those  legations  being  the  one  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Everett's  own  brother.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  American 
prisoners  now  languishing  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  Mexic6. 
A  privateer  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Columbia — ^now 
broken  up  into  fragments,  but  then  the  most  flourishing  and 
active  in  the  new  states — had  been  wrecked  upon  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  seized  with  her  crew  by  the  government.  Among  the 
crew  were  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Being 
found  in  the  armed  employment  of  persons  regarded  as  rebels 
by  the  Spanish  government,  they  were  punishable,  according  to 
the  strict  usage  of  nations,  with  death.  The  minister  of  their 
country  had  no  rjgbt  of  course  to  claim  them  in  his  official  char- 
acter, for  in  entering  the  service  of  Columbia  they  had  violated 
the  laws  of  their  own  country.  Considering,  however,  the 
ofience,  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  not  of  a  very  heinous 
character,  he  determined  to  make  a  personal  application  to  the 
King  in  their  behalf.  He  accordingly  solicited  a  private  audi- 
ence for  this  purpose,  represented  the  case  in  a  favorable  man- 
ner to  the  King,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  written  memorandum  on 
the  subject.  The  next  day  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  a  note,  informing  him  that  the  King 
haJ  placed  the  persons  in  qnestion  at  his  disposal.  He  directed 
the  Consul  at  the  nearest  port  to  receive  them,  and  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  returning  to  the  United  States.  For  his  con- 
duct in  this  matter  he  received,  through  their  private  agent  at 
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Madrid,  the  thanks  of  the  Columbian  government,  as  he  also  was 
well  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  own  countrymen. 

In  the  midst  of  the  various  and  urgent  official  labors  devolv- 
ing on  him  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Everett  still  found  some  leisure  for 
literary  pursuits,  and  employed  a  part  of  it  in  composing  a  work 
entitled  "  America,  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Political  Situation 
of  the  principal  Powers  of  the  Western  Continent,  with  Con- 
jectures on  their  future  Prospects,  by  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States."  This  was  intended  as  a  complement  to  the  similar  work 
on  Europe,  which  he  had  published  while  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
finished  the  outline  there  commenced,  of  the  political  aspect  of 
Christendom  under  the  new  state  of  things  which  had  gradually 
grown  up  within  the  last  century,  and  had  become  for  the  first 
time  distinctly  apparent  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  European,  or  rather  Christian  political  system  over 
the  whole  world ;  the  comparative  decline  of  the  great  con- 
tinental powers,  Spain,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  which  had 
successively  been  at  the  head  of  this  system  under  its  former 
more  limited  dimensions ;  the  rise  of  England  to  the  rank  of  a 
first-rate  power ;  and  the  recent  appearance  of  two  new  powers 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  forming,  with  England,  the  three 
leading  powers  of  the  Christian  world ;  these,  with  a  careful  and 
able  investigation  of  the  political  institutions  and  revolutionary 
history  of  the  American  republics,  constituted  the  principal  topics 
of  the  work.  It  was  received  with  well-deserved  favor  by  the 
leading  journals  at  home ;  and,  like  its  predecessor,  was  trans- 
lated into  the  German,  French,  and  Spanish  languages.  The 
general  views,  which  were  at  the  time  in  some  degree  new,  and 
which  were  pronounced  by  some  American  critics  as  in  part 
doubtful,  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  developments  of  the 
subsequent  ten  years. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Everett  also  continued  his  contributions 
to  the  North  American  Review,  which  was. now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sparks.  He  wrote,  while  in  Spain,  articles  on  the 
following  subjects  :  M^Culloch's  Political  Economy  ;  Authorship 
of  Gil  Bias ;  Baron  de  Stael's  Letters  on  England  ;  Paraguay  ;  The 
Art  of  being  Happy  ;  Politics  of  Europe  ;  Chinese  Manners  ;  Ir^ 
ring's  Columbus  ;  Definitions  in  Political  Economy  by  Maltbus  $ 
Cousin's  Intellectual  Philosophy  ;  Canova. 

In  addition  to  these  able  and  active  efibrts  of  his  own  pen  in  the 
cause  of  letters,  Mr.  Everett  never  failed  to  take  pleasure  in  em- 
ploying his  olSicial  influence  in  aiding  the  efforts  of  others  in  kin- 
dred literary  pursuits.  He  invited  Washington  Irving  to  come  to 
Madrid,  gave  him  the  character  of  attach^  to  the.  Legation,  to 
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which  he  has  recently  proceeded  as  its  head,  and  procured  hina 
access  to  the  public  archives  from  which  he  drew  in  part  the  ma* 
terj^ls  for  his  heautiful  and  valuable  works  on  Spanish  subjects* 
He  attached  to  the  Legation,  as  interpreter,  the  late  lamented 
George  Washington  Montgomery,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  and  elegant  writers,  both  in  Spanish  and  English,  of  the 
day.  He  also  transmitted  to  Mr.  Prescott  a  large  portion  of  the 
materials  for  his  work  on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  gave  to 
Professor  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Slidell,  now  Gapt.  Mackenzie,  who 
visited  Mndrid  during  his  time,  all  the  encouragement  and  aid  in 
their  literary  pursuits  which  lay  within  his  power. 

In  the  management  of  the  public  afiairs,  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  government  projects  of- conventions  on  the  subject 
of  indemnities  and  of  reciprocity  in  tonnage  duties  ;  and  pressed 
forward  the  negotiations  on  both  these  subjects  with  all  the  ur- 
gency that  propriety  would  admit,  as  long  as  he  remained  at 
Madrid.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  there  was  a  good  prospect 
of  success,  which  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  conclusion  of 
arrangements  in  regard  to  both,  substantially  on  the  basis  of  his 
proposals.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1829,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States — desirous  and  determined  to  devote  himself  per* 
manently  and  more  fully  than  heretofore  to  literary  pursuits. 

From  his  long  connexion  with  the  North  American  Review  as 
a  contributor,  he  had  become  strongly  interested  in  that  journal, 
and  soon  after  his  return  from  Spain,  by  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Sparks,  who  was  desirous  of  devoting  his  time  to  the  publication 
of  the  works  of  Washington,  he  became  its  proprietor  and  editor. 
He  conducted  the  work  with  a  tone  of  ability  which  needs  no  eu- 
logy at  our  hands,  for  about  five  years,  and  made  it  during  that 
time  the  principal  object  of  his  attention.  Besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  editorial  notices  with  extracts,  and  other  articles  of  less 
consequence,  he  prepared  daring  this  time  elaborate  papers  on  the 
following  subjects  :  British  Opinions  on  the  Protecting  System  ; 
Politics  of  Europe ;  Tone  of  British  Criticism  ;  Stewart's  Moral 
Philosophy ;  The  American  System ;  Life  of  Henry  Clay  ;  Life 
and  Writings  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ;  Irving's  Alhambra  \  Nul- 
lification ;  The  Union  and  the  States  ^  Hamilton's  Men  and  Man- 
ners in  America ;  Early  Literature  of  Modern  Europe ;  Early  Lit- 
erature  of  France  ;  Progress  and  Limits  of  Social  Improvement ; 
Origin  and  Character  of  the  Old  Parties ;  Character  of  JefiTerson ; 
Dr.  Channing ;  Thomas  Carlyle. 

In  the  last  of  these  articles,  which  terminated  his  long  connex- 
ion with  the  Review,  he  introduced  to  the  American  public  a  wri- 
ter then  almost  iinknown  even  in  England,  bat  who,  in  the  short 
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period  of  four  or  five  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  has  risen 
so  rapidly  in  reputation,  as  to  have  not  only  completely  justified 
*  the  high  commendation  which  he  bestowed  upon  him,  but  to  have 
become,  notwithstanding  some  eccentricities,  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  person  in  the  whole  compass  of  contemporary  Eng^ 
lish  literature. 

Although  he  had  determined  on  his  return  from  Spain  to  de- 
vote himself  chiefly  to  literature,  he  yet  felt  no  repugnance  to 
taking  a  part  in  political  afiairs,  so  far  as  his  friends  might  desire 
his  aid,  and  as  he  could  give  it  consistently  with  the  necessary 
attention  to  his  principal  object.  He  accordingly  assented  to  the 
proposal,  which  was  made  to  him  soon  after  his  return,  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate.  There  was,  at  that  time,  an 
**  era  of  good  feelings"  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  six  Senators 
representing  the  county  of  Sufiblk,  in  which  he  resided,  were  ta* 
ken  in  equal  number  from  the  two  old  parties.  He  was  elected  in 
1830  as  one  of  the  three  Democratic  candidates,  and  was  annu- 
ally re-chosen  to  that  or  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  for 
the  next  five  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  took  an  active  and  promi- 
nent part  in  the  current  business.  He  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous able  reports  and  valuable  projects  of  law,  upon  which  we  can- 
not afford  to  dwell  in  detail.  He  attended  the  Tariff  convention 
held  at  New  York  in  the  year  1833,  and,  as  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee of  that  body,  prepared  the  memorial  which  was  presented  in 
their  name  to  Congress  at  the  next  session,  as  a  reply  to  the*  me- 
morial prepared  by  Mr.  Gallatin  for  the  Free  Trade  convention 
previously  held  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Everett  was  at  this  time  a 
firm  believer  in  the  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures 
by  protecting  duties.  Though  not  insensible  to  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  the  great  principle  of  the  Liberty  of  Trader  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  not  less  certain  and  important  principle,  that  a 
country  derives  an  immense  advantage  from  possessing  within  it- 
self manufactures  of  the  most  necessary  articles,  and  indeed  of 
all  articles  which  it  is  fitted  by  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  to  pro- 
duce* Believing  also  that  manufactures  on  their  first  establish- 
ment may  require  some  positive  encouragement  to  enable  them 
to  struggle  with  foreign  competition,  and  that  in  this  country  a 
duty  on  the  similar  foreign  article  was  the  best  mode  of  giving 
this  encouragement,  he  considered  the  case  as  one  of  the  few 
exoeptions  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  perfect  freedom  of 
trade.  These  views  were  developed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
,  memorial  just  mentioned,  and  in  several  articles  in  the  North 
American  Review,  particularly  those  entitled  *^  British  Opinions  on 
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the  Protecting  System,"  aod  *^  The  American  System."  Oar  own 
riewB  on  this  subject  are  known  to  our  readers.  We  are  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Everett  has  changed  the  views  which  he  then 
entertained,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  last  of  the  above 
stated  principles,  viz.,  that  in  this  country  a  duty  on  the  foreign 
article  is  the  best  mode  of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  the 
domestic  one.  The  full  discussion  of  the  Currency  question, 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  five  years,  has  thrown  a 
new  light  upon  many  points  connected  with  that  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  influence  of  the  state  of  the  currency  on  do- 
mestic industry,  to  which  Mr.  Everett's  clear  and  discriminating 
intelligence  has  not  been  blind.  A  fluctuating  currency  holds  out, 
in  its  periods  of  expansion,  a  bounty  on  the  foreign  article  far 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  encouragement  given  by  protecting 
duties  to  the  domestic  one.  In  the  great  expansion  of  1836,  for 
example,  our  imports  rose  to  nearly  $200,000,000,  against  about 
$120,000,000  of  exports.  The  specie  all  went  to  Europe  to  pay 
the  balance  \  the  banks  exploded ;  and  the  industry  of  the  country 
suffered  a  shock  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  The  present 
tariff  party  are  insisting,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  occasioned  by 
these  fluctuations,  the  imposition  of  protecting  duties ;  regarding 
these  as  tending  to  produce  a  sound  state  of  the  currency^  by  pre- 
venting specie  from  being  carried  out  of  the  country.  It  is  clear, 
however,  to  common  sense,  that  the  protecting  duty,  which  is  add- 
ed to  the  price,  and  paid  by  the  consumer,  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
advantage  drawn  by  the  foreigner  from  the  unnatural  prices  occa- 
sioned by  an  expanded  currency,  and  has  little  or  no  tendency  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  out  specie.  The  true  and  only  remedy 
for  the  evils  occasioned  by  these  fluctuations,  and  the  best  pro- 
tection  which  the  domestic  manufacturer  can  possibly  have 
against  foreign  competition,  is  a  steady  and  natural  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  reform  of  the  abuse* 
of  the  present  banking  system.  The  New  England  manufac- 
turers, who,  from  some  inconceivable  blindness,  are  among  the 
strongest  opponents  of  this  reform,  have  a  deeper  interest  than 
any  other  class  of  persons  in  the  community  in  seeing  it  realized. 
This  view  has,  within  two  or  three  years,  begun  to  attract  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  It  is  developed  at  some  length  in  two  articles  on 
the  Currency^  which  he  contributed  to  the  Boston  Quarterly  Se* 
view  for  July,  1839,  and  January,  1840.  The  whig  leaders,  and 
particularly  Governor  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  perceiving  the  ef- 
fect which  the  argument,  if  well  understood,  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce, attempted  to  evade  it  by  sophistically  describing  the  pro- 
posed reform  as  intended  to  reduce  wageS|  and  thai  diminish  the 
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reward  of  labor.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  thi3  mode  of 
represeotiog  the  subject  was  adopted  ad  capiandum  vulgue^  and 
did  no  credit  to  the  honesty  of  the  persons  who  pretended  to 
regard  it  as  a  just  and  correct  one. 

During  Oeneral  Jackson's  first  term,  Mr.  Everett  stood  ranged 
— naturally  enough  under  the  circumstances — in  the  party  of  oppo- 
sitions. Mr.  Adams's  accession,  after  the  close  of  Monroe's  no- 
party  Presidency,  had  considerably  divided  the  old  parties.  Having 
been  himself  one  of  the  old  war  Republicans,  he  carried  many  of 
them  with  him  at  this  period.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Everett's  sectional  position  and  personal  relations  with  Mr. 
Adams  made  him  one  of  these.  He  had  been  abroad  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  time.  On  his  return,  he  was  not  ungrateful  or  false 
to  his  friends.  In  the  convention  held  at  Baltimore  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  he  attended  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  in  that  body,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  wrote 
the  address  which  was  issued  in  their  name,  recommending  Mr. 
Clay.  The  election  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  decided  the  question  in  favor  of  General  Jackson. 
Immediately  after,  the  Nullification  troubles  came  to  a  crisis,  and 
the  famous  proclamation  was  issued.  The  stand  taken  by  the 
President  on  that  occasion  was  much  approved  by  all  parties  in 
Massachusetts,  and  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  terminate 
opposition,  and  support  the  administration.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Webster  moved  resolu- 
tions highly  favorable  to  the  policy  of  the  general  government. 
His  friends  in  the  Legislature  introduced  resolutions  inviting  the 
President  to  visit  the  State  the  following  summer.  This  he  ac« 
cordingly  did,  and  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  not  inferior 
to  that  which  attended  the  presence  of  Washington.  The  whole 
proceedings  amounted  to  an  adhesion  on  the  part  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  administration.  Mr.  Everett  had  not  taken  a  leading 
or  active  part  in  these  proceedings,  but  cheerfully  concurred  in 
them,  and  thought  them  in  part  dictated  by  the  true  policy  of  the 
State.  The  original  differences  between  Mr.  Adams  and  General 
Jackson  had  been  rather  personal  than  political ;  and  as  neither 
of  them  would  ever  be  again  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  there 
was  no  reason  why  their  competition,  which  had  now  become  a 
matter  of  history,  should  be  permitted  to  disturb  our  present  or 
future  politics.  The  questions  which  had  agitated  the  country 
during  General  Jackson's  first  term,  were,  in  one  way  or  another, 
disposed  of.  The  removals,  right  or  wrong,  were  made,  and  could 
not  be  unmade ;— the  friends  of  the  Indians  had  acquiesced  in 
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the  action  of  the  government ; — ^the  Tariff  question  was  settled  by 
compromise,  and  all  minor  matters  being  absorbed  in  the  immense 
question  of  the  Umon,  on  which  the  course  of  the  administration 
gave  universal  satisfaction,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  ex- 
isting opposition  from  rallying  to  the  standard  of  the  country, 
supporting  the  administration,  and  joining  with  its  friends  in 
electing  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  possessed  qualifications  equal  to 
those  of  any  candidate  before  the  public,  and  was  certainly  the 
only  person  having  the  least  chance  of  being  elected  by  the 
people. 

This  was  the  view  which  Mr.  Everett  took  of  the  subject,  and 
upon  which  he  acted.  It  would  probably  have  been  taken  oni* 
versally  in  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  throughout  the  country, 
had  it  not  been. for  the  Bank  question,  which  became  at  that  time 
and  has  been  ever  since  the  main  point  of  controversy  between 
the  parties.  As  General  Jackson,  on  entering  upon  his  second 
term,  manifested  the  determiuation  to  adhere  to  his  policy  of  not 
assisting  in  the  recharter  of  a  National  Bank,  the  portion  of  the 
then  existing  opposition  party,  who  considered  this  question  as 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  persisted  in  opposing  his 
administration,  and  reorganized  the  party  under  the  new  name 
of  Whigs,  Another  portion,  with  which  Mr.  Everett  acted,  and 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  democratic  members  of  the  party, 
who  naturally  took  the  old  democratic  view  of  the  bank  question, 
concurred  with  the  administration  on  this  subject,  and  having  no 
motive  to  oppose  it  on  any  other,  fell  at  once  into  the  ranks  of  its 
supporters.  As  respects  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  he  had,  be- 
fore his  return  from  Europe,  paid  less  attention  to  the  bank  ques- 
tion than  to  some  others  in  political  economy,  considering  it  as 
settled  by  the  practice  of  the  country ;  and,  though  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  of  abuse,  had  been  rather  disposed  to  take  a  favora- 
ble view  of  the  existing  system.  But  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Bank  toward  the  close  of  its  charter,  and  under  its  new 
name,  with  the  disastrous  events  of  the  year  1837,  completely 
satisfied  him  of  the  demoralizing  character  of  this  system,  and  its 
utter  inconsistency  with  the  principles  of  a  republican  government. 
Indeed,  the  full  discussion  of  the  currency  question,  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  five  years,  and  the  practical  illustra- 
tion which  it  has  received  from  the  events  of  that  period,  have 
brought  it,  for  the  first  time,  distinctly  before  the  public  mind  in 
its  true  character.  In  the  midst  of  the  full  flood  of  light  which 
has  thus  been  thrown  upon  the  subject,  it  has  always,  wc  know, 
been  to  Mr.  Everett  a  matter  of  unmingled  astonishment,  that  so 
many  men  of  superior  talents,  and,  it  must  be  presumed,  good 
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intentions,  shonld  be  found  willing  to  perpetuate  a  system  so 
rainons  to  the  wealth,  morals,  and  happiness  of  the  community. 

In  the  year  1836,  he  removed  from  Boston  t0  the  neighboring 
viUage  of  Roxbnry,  which  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  County 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  ninth  Congressional  district.    He  was  invited 
soon  after  by  the  Democracy  of  that  district  to  be  their  candidate 
for  the  seat  in  Congress  which  had  just  become  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  William  Jackson.   Consenting  to  this  proposal, 
he  received  the  vote  of  the  party  at  the  elections  of  that  year  and 
of  1838  and  1840.   With  a  strong  Federal  majority  in  the  district, 
and  in  the  highly  excited  state  of  parties  which  then  existed, 
there  could,  of  course,  be  very  little  expectation  of  success  $  but 
be  regarded  it  as  a  duty  not  to  refuse,  when  requested,  his  aid, 
in  whatever  mode  it  might  be  demanded,  to  principles  which 
he  thought  so  important.    During  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  movements 
of  his  friends  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England.     On  the 
fourth  of  July  following  the  explosion  of  the  banks  in  1837,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  Bunker  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
an  opinion  upon  that  proceeding.    The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  Hon.  W.  Foster,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  soundest  republicans 
and   most    enlightened    political   economists   of   the   country. 
Mr.  Everett  made  the  draft  of  the  resolutions  adopted  on  that 
occasion,,  which  contain  a  lucid  and  summary  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  banking  and  the  currency,  and  addressed  the  meeting 
with  great  force  in  support  of  them.    This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
demonstrations  that  took  place  after  the  explosion  of  the  banks, 
and  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  public  document  of  the  day, 
had  its  influence  in  giving  to  public  opinion  the  direction  which 
it  afterwards  took,  and  into  which  it  is  now  rapidly  and  con- 
clusively settling  down,  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

During  all  this  period,  he  was  also  frequently  called  npon  to 
deliver  addresses  at  political  meetings,  and  also  on  occasions  of  a 
literary  and  philanthropic  character.  These  were  always  received 
with  the  admiration  due  to  the  chaste  eloquence  of  style  in  which 
they  conveyed  the  enlightened  views  and  liberal  sentiments  of 
the  mind  and  heart  from  which  they  proceeded.  A  number  of 
them  have  been  published  at  the  request  of  the  hearers.  Among 
the  subjects  which  have  been  thus  treated  of  by  Mr.  Everett,  we 
may  specify  the  following : — The  Progpress  and  Limits  of  the 
Improvement  of  Society ;  The  French  Revolution ;  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ;  State  of  Polite  Literature  in  England 
and  the  United  States ;  Moral  Character  of  the  Literature  of  the 
last  and  present  century ;  Literary  Character  of  the  Scriptures; 
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Progress  of  Moral  Science  ;  Discovery  of  America,  by  the  North- 
men;  German  Literature j  Battle  of  New  Orleans;  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

In  the  winter  of  1840,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  govern* 
ment  to  send  a  confidential  commissioner  to  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
consulate  during  the  absence  of  the  Consul,  and  of  investigating 
the  truth  of  charges  that  had  been  made  against  him  for  sanction- 
ing the  abuse  of  the  American  flag,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  slave  trade.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Everett  accepted  this  commission,  and  passed  two  months  at  the 
Havana  in  the  execution  of  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1840)  he  returned  to  Havana 
on  private  business,  and,  while  there,  received  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  requesting  him,  in  the  name  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Jefferson  College,  in  that  State,  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  that  institution.  After  some  consideration,  and  a 
personal  visit  to  the  college,  he  accepted  the  proposal,  and  en* 
tered  on  the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  first  of  June ;  and  the  lasl 
of  his  publications  we  have  met,  is  the  address  delivered  on  hia 
first  public  appearance  as  President,  which  is  well  befitting  that 
extended  and  established  reputation,  as  an  accomplished  scholar, 
an  elegant  writer,  and  a  correct  and  liberal  thinker,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  the  unusual  honor  of  such  an  invitation  from  so 
distant  a  section  of  the  Union.  We  congratulate  the  institution 
and  the  State  upon  the  acquisition  they  have  thus  secured.  And 
as  Mr.  Everett,  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers,  is  now  placed 
in  a  position  so  congenial  to  his  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits,  we 
trust  that  in  addition  to  those  labors,  of  which  the  immediate 
benefits  are  to  be  confined  to  the  students  under  his  administra- 
tion of  the  college,  he  will  be  able  to  adorn  the  literature  of  his 
country  with  many  a  future  contribution,  not  less  valuable  to  it 
and  worthy  of  himself,  than  those  of  his  past  career,  up  to  the 
point  at  whiiti  we  have  now  to  suspend  the  task  of  the  biogra- 
pher's pen. 

The  engraving  accompanying  this  slight  sketch  of  one  in  regard 
to  whom,  as  both  a  personal  friend  and  a  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  this  work,  we  have  felt  under  some  restraints  which  all  can 
appreciate,  upon  the  freedom  of  even  just  praise,  is  taken  from  a 
▼ery  fine  portrait  painted  a  number  of  years  ago  in  Paris,  by  the 
celebrated  Girard,  now  in  the  possession  of  Ex«President  Adams. 
Though  the  progress  of  time  may  have  made  some  change  in  its 
original,  his  friends  will  not  fail  to  recognise  in  it  a  resemblance 
which  will  give  it  an  interest  and  value  second  to  none  of  the 
former  numbers  of  this  aeries. 
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SONNETS. 

BT  J«  &.  LOWELL. 
I. 

As  the  broad  ocean  endlessly  upheave th, 
With  the  majestic  beating  of  his  heart, 
The  mighty  tides,  whereof  its  rightful  part 
Each  sea- wide  gulf  and  little  weed  receiveth,*- 
So,  through  his  soul  who  earnestly  believeth. 
Life  from  the  uniyersal  Heart  doth  flow, 
Whereby  some  conquest  of  the  eternal  Wo 
By  instinct  of  God's  nature  he  achieveth : 
A  fuller  pulse  of  this  all-powerful  Beauty 
Into  the  poet's  gulf-like  heart  doth  tide. 
And  he  more  keenly  feels  the  glorious  duty 

Of  serving  Truth  despised  and  crucified, — 
Happy,  unknowing  sect  or  creed,  to  rest 
And  feel  Odd  flow  for  ever  through  his  breast 

II. 

Once  hardly  in  a  cycle  bloesomelh 
A  flower«like  soul  ripe  with  the  seeds  of  soog, 
A  spirit  foreordained  to  cope  with  wrong, 

Whose  divine  thoughts  are  natural  as  breath, 

Who  the  old  Darkness  thickly  scattereth 
With  starry  words  which  shoot  prevailing  light 
Into  the  deeps,  and  wither  with  the  blight 

Of  serene  Truth  the  coward  heart  of  Death : 

Wo  if  such  spirit  sell  his  birthright  high, 
And  mock  with  lies  the  longing  soul  of  man ; 

Yet  one  age  longer  must  true  Culture  lie. 
Soothing  her  bitter  fetters  as  she  can, 

Until  new  messages  of  love  outstart 

At  the  next  beating  of  the  infinite  Heart 

lu. 
The  love  of  all  things  springs  from  love  of  ones 

Wider  the  soul's  horizon  hourly  grows, 

And  over  it  with  fuller  glory  flows 
The  sky-like  spirit  of  God ;  a  hope  begun 
In  doubt  and  darkness,  *neath  a  fairer  sun 

Cometh  to  fruitage,  if  it  be  of  Truth ; 

And  to  the  law  of  meekness,  faith,  and  ruth. 
By  inward  sympathy  shall  all  be  won : 
This  thou  shouldst  know,  who,  from  the  painted  feature 

Of  shifting  Fashion,  couldst  thy  brethren  turn 
Unto  the  love  of  ever  youthful  Nature, 

And  of  a  beauty  ladelen  and  eteme; 
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And  always  'tis  the  saddest  sight  to  see 
An  old  man  Buthless  in  Hamanity.  " 

A  poet  cannot  striye  for  despotism ; 

His  harp  fidls  shattered ;  for  it  still  most  be 

The  instinct  of  great  spirits  to  be  free, 
And  the  sworn  foes  of  cunning  barbarism. 
He  who  has  deepest  searched  the  wide  abysm 

Of  that  life-giving  Sool  which  men  call  fate, 

Knows  that  to  put  more  faith  in  lies  and  hate 
Than  truth  and  love,  is  the  worst  atheism: 
Upward  the  soul  for  ever  turns  her  eyes ; 

The  next  hour  always  shames  the  hour  before ; 
One  beauty  at  its  highest  prophesies 

That  by  whose  side  it  shall  seem  mean  and  poori 
No  Godlike  thing  knows  aught  of  less  and  less, 
But  widens  to  the  boundless  Perfectness. 

v. 

Therefore  think  not  the  Past  is  wise  alone. 

For  Yesterday  knows  nothing  of  the  Best, 

And  thou  shalt  love  it  only  as  the  nest 
Whence  glory-winged  things  to  Heaven  have  flown. 
To  the  great  Soul  alone  are  all  things  known. 

Present  and  future  are  to  her  as  past. 

While  she  in  glorious  madness  doth  forecast 
That  perfect  bud  which  seems  a  flower  full-blown 
To  each  new  Prophet,  and  yet  always  opes 

Fuller  and  fuller  with  each  day  and  hour. 
Heartening  the  soul  with  odor  of  fresh  hopes, 

And  longings  high  and  gushings  of  wide  power, 
Yet  never  is  or  shall  be  fully  blown 
Save  in  the  forethought  of  the  Eternal  One. 

VI. 

Far  "yond  this  narrow  parapet  of  Time, 

With  eyes  uplift,  the  poet's  soul  should  look 

Into  the  Endless  Promise,  nor  should  brook 
One  prying  doubt  to  shake  his  &ith  sublime ; 
To  him  the  earth  is  ever  in  her  prime 

And  dewiness  of  morning ;  he  can  see 

Good  lying  hid,  from  all  eternity, 
Within  the  teeming  womb  of  sin  and  crime ; 
His  soul  should  not  be  cramped  by  any  bar,—- 

His  nobleness  should  be  so  Godlike  high 
That  his  least  deed  is  perfect  as  a  star. 

His  common  look  majestic  as  the  sky. 
And  all  o'erflooded  with  a  light  from  far, 
Undimmed  by  clouds  of  weak  mortality. 
Boston,  Aprii  2, 1842. 
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JHE  MINSTREL'S  CURSE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAKD. 

A  CASTLE  Stood  ia  oldea  time,  so  lofty  and  so  grand, 

Far  o'er  the  plain  its  splendor  shone  unto  the  blue  sea's  strand, 

And.round  it  fragrant  gardens  a  blooming  garland  made, 

Where  freshest  fountains  springing  forth,  in  rainbow  glory  played* 

There  sat  a  haughty  monarch,  rich  inland  and  victories. 
He  sat  upon  his  throne,  so  pale,  with  darkness  in  his  eyes ; 
For  all  his  thoughts  are  horror,  and  all  his  looks  are  rage. 
His  words  are  scourges,  and  he  writes  in  blood  upon  the  page. 

Once  drew  there  toward  this  castle  a  noble  minstrel  pair, 
The  one  in  golden  tresses,  and  the  other  gray  of  hair; 
The  old  man  with  his  harp  was  seated  on  a  charger  pied, 
And  blithely  stepped  his  blooming  mate  in  beauty  at  his  side. 

The  old  man  to  the  youth  thus  spake :  *'  Prepare  thee  now,  my  son ! 
Bethink  thee  of  our  deepest  songs — tune  to  the  fullest  tone, — 
Gather  thy  strength  together,  the  gladness  and  the  pain  ! 
For  the  king's  stony  heart  to-day  must  melt  beneath  our  strain." 

Already  stood  the  minstrels  in  the  pillared  hall  of  state, 
And  on  the  throne  the  monarch  and  his  gentle  consort  sate  ; 
The  king  in  fearful  splendor,  like  the  bloody  northern  light, 
Tender  and  mild  the  queen,  as  if  the  full  moon  made  her  bright. 

The  old  man  struck  thejiarp-strings,  and  he  struck  so  wondroualy. 
That  richer,  ever  richer,  swelled  their  rising  melody ; 
Then  streamed  with  heavenly  clearness  forth  the  young  man's  tones  of  fire, 
And  the  old  man's  song  was  heard  between,  like  a  misty  spirit  choir. 

Of  love  and  spring  they're  singing,  of  the  happy  golden  time, 
Of  freedom,  maoly  worth,  of  faith  and  holiness  sublime. 
And  all  things  sweet  that  thrill  the  breast  of  man  are  in  their  lays, 
And  all  that  have  a  loAy  spell  the  heart  of  man  to  raise. 

The  jest  hats  died  upon  the  lips  of  the  gay  courtier  crowd, 
And  the  king's  stalwart  warriors  before  their  Ood  are  bowed, 
The  queen,  her  soul  all  melted  with  moumfullest  delight, 
Throws  to  the  minstrel  pair  a  rose  from  off  her  bosom  white. 

"  Ye  have  seduced  my  people,  entice  you  now  my  wife  1" 
Raves  the  fierce  king,  all  trembling  with  passion's  fearful  strife ; 
Sudden  his  sword,  like  lightning,  at  the  youth's  iair  breast  he  flings, 
And  forth,  'stead  of  the  golden  song,  a  bloody  torrent  springs. 
Vol.  X.  No.  XLVIL— 61 
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Then,  as  by  tempest,  scattered  is  all  that  listeuiog  swavm, 
The  gentle  youth  has  breathed  his  last  upon  his  master's  arm, 
He  binds  him  with  his  minstrel  cloak  firm  upright  on  the  horse, 
And  from  the  castle  turns  bis  steps,  with  the  belQ\red  corse» 

But  yet  before  th6  lofty  gate,  pauses  the  minstrel  gray, 
There  seizes  he  his  cherished  harp,  the  glory  of  its  day ; 
Upon  a  marble  pillar  dashed,  by  his  stern  hand,  it  lies. 
Then  calls  he  until  tower  and  grove  ring  with  his  fearful  cries. 

''Wo  unto  you,  proud  halls!  no  more  your  empty  yaults  along 
The  minstrel's  string  shall  tremble,  shall  gush  the  poet's  song ! 
No  !  sighs  and  groans  shall  echo  there,  and  the  slave's  step  of  dread,. 
Till  the  avenging  spirit  o'er  your  mould'ring  dust  shall  tread. 

'*  Wo  unto  you,  sweet  gardens !  in  the  lovely  light  of  May, 
I  show  to  you  the  features  marred  of  him  who's  passed  away. 
That  ye  thereat  may  wither,  and  your  every  stream  be  dry. 
That  ye,  all  turned  to  stone,  one  day  may  waste  and  desert  lie. 

'*Wo  unto  thee,  foul  murderer !  thou  curse  of  Minstrelsie ! 
In  vain  thy  striving  for  the  crown  of  bloody  fame  shall  be. 
Forgotten  be  thy  name  for  aye,  in  endless  night  enwreathed, 
Let  it,  as  an  expiring  gasp,  in  empty  air  be  breathed  !" 

The  old  man's  voice  has  called  it  down,  the  ear  of  heaven  has  heard  ;. 
The  sinking  walls,  the  ruined  halls,  fulfil  his  parting  word ; 
One  pillar  yet  remains  to  mark  the  glory  that  has  gone, 
And  that,  already  crumbling,  may  fall  ere  morrow  morn. 

And  round  it,  'stead  of  gardens  fair,  a  barren  desert  land. 
No  tree  may  cast  its  shadow  there,  no  spring  may  pierce  the  sand ; 
The  monarch's  name  no  song,  and  no  heroic  page  rehearse, 
Deep  simken  and  forgotten—that  is  the  Minstrel's  Cuxse^ 

•  * 


MR.  HENRY  A.  WISE  AND  THE  CILLEY  DUEL. 

In  the  Number  of  the  Democratic  Review  for  March,  1838,  un* 
der  the  title  of  ^'  The  Martyrdom  of  Cilley^^^  we  published  an 
article  not  yet  probably  forgotten  by  some  of  our  readers,  some 
portions  of  which,  now  sincerely  regretting  to  have  printed  or 
written,  we  are  as  sfhcerely  anxious  to  retract,  and  to  atone  for 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  either  justice  can  claim,  or  generosity 
could  suggest. 

The  article  referred  to  was  written  almost  as  it  were  by  the 
Tery  side  of  the  dead  body  of  the  friend  whose  unhappy  fate 
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-created  the  occasion  for  it,  and  awoke  the  spirit  which  it  breathed. 
The  profound  sensation  which  electrified  the  heart  of  the  whole 
coantry  on  the  announcement  of  that  terrible  tragedy,  there  are 
few  doubtless  who  do  not  remember.  What  must  have  been  the 
amotions  of  those  who  stood  at  the  very  centre  of  this  deep 
and  wide  popular  agitation — who  in  its  victim  mourned  a  friend 
and  recent  companion — and  whose  sight  was  still  haunted  by  the 
image  of  the  good,  the  gallant,  and  the  gentle,  stretched  before 
them  in  the  ghastly  awfulness  of  such  a  death — language  could 
with  difficulty  utter,  and  memory  shrinks  from  attempting  to  re- 
<2all.  If  there  was  any  thing  in  the  article  in  question  of  a  char- 
acter too  vindictive  and  merciless,  it  is  a  duty  to  conscience  and 
to  Christianity  to  express  for  it  that  regret  which,  at  a  calmer 
season  of  more  just  and  charitable  retrospection,  ought  to  arise 
in  every  human  heart  which  has  ever  been  hurried  by  natural 
passion  to  indulge  such  a  sentiment  towards  any  fellow  human  be- 
ing. We  will  only  say,  that  if  there  was  in  it  any  spirit  of  vengeance, 
It  was  that  unconscious  vengeance  which  so  often  believes  it- 
self to  be  but  the  righteous  resentment  of  justice.  That  it  was 
:both  sincere,  and  prompted  only  by  motives  of  a  high  public  duty, 
may  be  assumed  as  sufficiently  proved  by  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  great  personal  peril  at  which  such  an  article  was  necessarily 
written  and  published,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  time 
and  place. 

Mr.  Wise  was  treated,  in  that  article,  as  the  true  author  of  the 
death — the  death  which  was  regarded  as  the  murder— of  poor 
Cilley.  It  was  indeed  very  unfortunate  for  that  gentleman  that  the 
general  complexion  of  the  evidence  of  the  case,  so  far  as  it 
was  then  spread  before  the  public  eye,  was  such  as  to  fasten 
this  imputation  upon  him,  as  the  principal  figure  of  the  whole 
horrid  transaction,  with  a  terrible  degree  of  concentration  and 
force.  We  will  not  recapitulate  it — ^we  have  no  desire  to  pre- 
aervc  its  recollection.  So  general  and  so  strong  was  the  efiect 
thus  produced,  that  the  echo  has  never  yet  entirely  died  away 
from  the  land,  of  the  execrations  which  were  then  heaped  upon 
his  name  from  every  quarter  of  its  wide  extent.  A  general  im- 
pression has  prevailed  that  he  fomented  this  wretchedly  ground- 
less quarrel,  urged  forward  its  consummation,  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
deadly  ferocity  that  knew  no  ruth  nor  relenting,  forced  it  on  to 
its  fatal  issue,  not  only  without  any  of  the  conventional  justifica- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  laws  of  the  ^'  code  of  honor,"  but  in 
opposition  to  its  clearest  principles.  Many  personal  and  political 
friends,  doubtless,  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  but  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  such  was  the  pervading 
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impTession  left  behind ;  and  when  the  death  of  Cilley  was  re- 
membered, the  image  of  Wise,  more  than  that  of  Graves,  was  as- 
sociated with  the  event  as  its  truly  guilty  and  responsible  author. 
Though  the  latter  was  condemned,  with  a  less  unforgiving  re* 
probation,  as  having  evinced  a  wicked  weakness  of  conduct 
throughout  the  affair,  the  former  was  regarded  as  the  master- 
spirit of  the  mischief,  and  as  having  shown  himself  in  it  a  man  of 
dark  and  malignant  soul,  of  bad  and  bitter  heart. 

The  recent  publications  which  have  been  made  on  this  unhappy 
subject,  have  satisfied  us  that  in  all  this  a  great  and  serious  in- 
justice has  been  done  to  Mr.  Wise  ;  and  if  we  in  any  degree  con- 
tributed before  to  aggravate  that  feeling,  we  haste n---equally 
now  as  then,  unsolicited  and  unprompted — to  volunteer  the  ex- 
pression of  our  regret,  and  of  our  desire  to  apply  such  remedy 
as  may  be  in  our  power. 

No  man,  but  One,  has  ever  yet  trod  the  earth,  who,  in  the  judg- 
ments of  his  fellow-men  upon  him  and  his  life,  did  not  need  more 
than  justice,  charity^  even  as  mercy  could  be  his  only  hope  in  the 
judgments  of  his  God.  It  is  especially  our  duty  to  judge  men^ 
when  we  venture  to  judge  them  at  all,  with  reference  to  the 
standard  of  right  to  be  sought  in  those  codes  of  practice  and 
principle  to  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  by  the  influences 
of  which  they  have  continued  in  life  surrounded.  Without  car- 
rying this  rule  to  the  false  length  which  would  substitute  the  ac- 
cidental laws  of  circumstance  for  the  immutable  ones  of  univer- 
sal justice  and  right,  and  find  an  excuse  for  all  wrong  by  trans- 
ferring its  responsibility  to  others — ancestors,  parents,  associa* 
tions,  the  world — the  sternest  moralist  will  not  refuse  to  take 
these  at  least  charitably  into  account ;  if  not  to  change  his  de- 
cision, yet  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  penalties  with  which  he 
would  visit  the  authors  of  human  ofi^ences,  which  in  themselves 
would  sometimes  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness. 
The  event  to  which  we  have  referred  above  was  in  itself  a  most 
foul  deed,  a  most  heinous  crime — and  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  startling  illustrations  ever  presented  to  the  public  mind,  of 
the  foolishness  and  the  wickedness  of  that  code  of  barbarian 
*' honor"  to  which  poor  Cilley  fell  a  victim.  Its  good  efifects  have, 
doubtless,  not  been  lost  in  awakening  in  many  minds  those  re- 
flections upon  the  absurdity  and  atrocity  of  the  whole  institution 
of  the  Duel,  which  will  eventually  draw  out  of  the  present  and 
partial  evil  a  lasting  and  extended  good.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  moral  influence  in  this  way  has  not  been  lost  upon  those  them- 
selves engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Wise  in  this  naatter  acted  as  a  duellist,  and  he  carried  out 
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the  laws  of  the  code  under  which,  in  the  character  of  a  second,  he 
placed  himself,  with  a  terrible  sternness  and  unbendingness  of  pur- 
pose. Further  than  this  we  are  now  satisfied  that  he  neither  went, 
nor  evinced  a  desire  to  go.  For  this,  in  view  of  his  education  and 
■associations,  we  cannot  extend  to  him,  individually,  that  con- 
<lemnation  due  to  the  system,  which  he  merely  had  not  the  courage 
and  clearness  of  moral  vision  to  raise  himself  above.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  he  thought,  as  is  thought  by  a  body  of  public  opinion 
in  his  country  too  large  to  be  treated  with  entire  contempt,  that 
-duelling  was  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  society,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  greater  ones — like  hanging,  for  example  ;  and  if  his 
friends  choose  even  to  claim  a  credit  for  the  firmness  and  vigor 
with  which  he  carried  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  his  position 
by  the  principles  of  the  Duel,  we  can  scarcely  see  how  any  one  who 
would  applaud  the  display  of  similar  faculties  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  that  other  institution  of  kindred  barbarity  and  absurdity, 
«an  have  much  ground  on  which  to  dispute  their  right  to  do  so — 
relative  as  such  terms  are,  in  their  common  application,  as  either 
merits  or  crimes,  according  to  public  opinion,  usage,  and  the  mo- 
tive or  spirit  by  which  the  individual  may  have  been  actuated. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  made  fully 
manifest  that,  instead  of  the  duel  having  been  urged  on  by  the 
counsels  of  Mr.  Wise,  the  course  pursued  had  been  resolved  on 
independently  of  them  ;  that  it  was  followed  out  without  his  ap- 
proval ;  that  after  the  announcement  of  the  weapons  chosen  by  the 
challenged  party,  he  even  wished  to  arrest  it,  on  the  ground  of 
their  unusual,  and,  as  he  assumed,  ferocious  character — a  ground 
overruled  by  the  other  counsellors  engaged  in  the  afiTair ;  and 
that  on  the  field,  in  the  seemingly  ruthless  determination  evinced 
by  him  to  extort  an  unreasonable  and  impossible  concession  from 
Mr.  Cilley,  he  followed  only  the  written  instructions  drawn  up 
by  the  rest  before  setting  out.  It  is  also  made  clear  and  certain 
that  the  point  of  view  in  which  Mr.  Wise  regarded  the  matter 
from  the  beginning,  was  that  of  a  direct  issue  of  veracity  be- 
tween the  two  parties;  entirely  disapproving  that  in  which 
it  was  exhibited  throughout  the  written  record  of  the  case, — 
namely,  that  of  the  vicarious  vindication  of  the  honor  of  a  third 
party ;  in  whose  behalf  an  acknowledgment  was  to  be  extorted, 
that  no  disrespect  had  been  intended  toward  him  in  the  refusal 
to  accept  his  challenge.  It  is  to  Mr.  Clay  that  the  error  is 
chargeable  of  placing  the  matter  on  this  latter  absurd  ground. 
His  motive  was,  doubtless,  a  good  one,  that  of  facilitating  a  set- 
tlement, according  to  his  view  of  the  probabilities,  by  making  it 
«  question  of  formality,  rather  than  the  more  difficult  one  of 
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veracity.  But  its  effect  has  been  very  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Wise 
and  all  concerned ;  since  it  was  out  df  the  very  breadth  of  the 
contrast  between  the  unrelenting  spirit  with  which  it  was  carried 
out  to  its  deadly  end,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  ostensible  reason 
or  motive  of  the  whole,  that  proceeded  a  great  part  of  the  pub- 
lic odium  which  has  gathered  and  settled  liice  a  black  cloud  over 
the  heads  of  Ihe  parties  involved  on  the  challenging  side. 

So  much  in  justice  to  Mr.  Wise.  We  think  it  due  to  him,  since 
the  recent  publications  on  the  subject,  that  this  justice  should  be 
tendered  to  him  by  all  those  who  either  publicly  or  privately  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  torrent  of  general  indignation  against  him, 
by  which,  at  the  time,  he  was  almost  swept  away  to  destruction  ; 
and  especially  is  it  due  that  it  should  not  be  withheld,  nor  un- 
graciously bestowed,  by  all  that  great  institution  and  power  in 
society,  of  which  we  have  spoken  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the 
constituent  units — the  Press.  As  for  Mr.  Graves,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  recent  publications  we  have  alluded  to,  (and  which  we 
have  neither  time,  space,  nor  inclination  to  refer  to  in  de- 
tail,) which  calls  for  any  particular  remark  in  relation  to  him. 
Whatever  his  crime  may  have  been,  it  has  not  been  unattended  by 
a  full  measure  of  punishment — to  which  we  have  no  desire  to 
add.  We  are  willing  in  charity  to  concede,  that  in  his  interview 
with  Cilley  he  understood  the  latter  in  accordance  with  the  sense 
which  he  afterwards  insisted  that  Mr.  Cilley  should  express  in  a 
written  form.  But  that  that  was  a  total  misunderstanding,  growing^ 
out  of  the  uncertainties  of  verbal  communications  on  such  occa- 
aions,  we  are  well  assured, — knowing  as  we  do  how  uniform  were 
Mr.  Cilley^s  representations  on  the  subject  to  his  friends  from 
the  beginning;  and  how  indignantly  he  saw  in  the  insolence  of 
this  demand  that  evidence  of  a  determination  to  force  him  to  the 
crime  of  fighting,  or  to  the  disgrace  of  insult  and  outrage,  which 
led  him  in  that  fatal  hour  to  accept  that  fatal  challenge. 

Of  the  part  which  Mr.  Clay  appears  to  have  performed  in 
this  dread  drama,  we  have  nothing  else  to  say  than  this — that  while 
he  was  undoubtedly  at  the  time  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  avert 
any  fatal  consequences  in  the  affair,  yet  as  to  his  subsequent 
course,  in  allowing  his  friends  to  keep  so  closely  drawn  the  veil  of 
secrecy  over  the  extent  of  his  participation  in  it,  and  in  abstaining 
from  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Wise  from  the  terrible  pressure 
of  the  public  sentiment  against  him,  in  the  manner  so  easy  for 
him  to  do  with  conclusive  effect,  we  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  it 
with  all  we  have  heretofore  been  proud  and  happy  to  believe  of 
Mr.  Clay's  manly  magnanimity,  honor,  and  frankness  of  character. 

Let  there  be  now  no  further  revivals  of  all  these  wretched  recol- 
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lections.  We  should  have  never  again  alluded  to  the  sad  sub- 
ject, but  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  act  of  justice  naw,  we  trust, 
sufficiently  performed.  The  dead  are  gone.  Of  them  let  nothing 
but  the  good  be  remembered  or  spoken.  And  for  the  living,  let 
them  be  forgiven,  by  all  but  those  who  never  expect  themselves 
to  need  forgiireuesa  at  the  hand  of  man  or  God. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  MR.  WEB- 
STER, ON  THE  M*LEOD  QUESTION.* 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  carefully  elaborated  pamphlet 
dedicated  to  Daniel  Webster,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  ought  to  have  dis* 
charged  M^Leod  on  habeas  corpus.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
M^Leod  stood  indicted  for  the  murder  of  one  of  our  citizens;  and 
his  discharge  was  demanded  by  the  British  government  on  the 
ground  that  if  he  was  guilty  .of  homicide  in  any  sense,  it  was  a» 
one  of  a  military  expedition  ordered  out  by  the  Canadian  provin- 
cial authorities  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  stean^boat  Caro- 
line, then  known  to  be  lying  in  our  waters  at  Schlosser.  The  boat 
belonged  to  Mr.  Wells,  a  citizen  of  Buffalo,  who  was  suspected 
of  an  intention  to  use  it  in  aid  of  the  rebels  at  Navy  Island  in  the 
winter  of  1837 ;  and  the  expedition  being  designed  to  frustrate 
such  supposed  purpose,  the  Queen  of  England  three  years  after- 
ward avowed  the  act,  and  demanded  the  release  of  M^Leod — a 
demand  which  Mr.  Webster  at  once  hastened  to  concede  to  be 
proper,  in  language  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  As  the  case 
is  now  before  the  public  in  exienso,hoih.  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Wendell,  we  shall  not  enter  further  upon  its  details. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  deep  interest  which  Mr.  Webster 
has  in  the  questions  discussed  in  the  Review  under  consideration^ 
its  publication  at  this  time  might  seem  a  work  of  supererogation. 
M^Leod  has  been  acquitted  and  has  returned  to  Canada,  where  he 
and  all  concerned  in  the  afiair  of  the  Caroline  will  probably  choose 
hereafter  to  remain.  There  is,  therefore,  no  purpose  of  criminal 
justice  to  be  subserved  by  the  discussion.  Much  less  can  any 
advantage  be  gained  in  a  national  point  of  view  from  a  vindicatioo 
of  the  by-gone  demand  which  England  made  upon  our  govern* 
meat ;  for  we  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Webster's  pliant  conces- 
sions to  Mr.  Fox  are  to  be  repeated  as  a  basis  of  the  approaching 

*  Review  of  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Cowen,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ihe  State 
^  New  York,  in  the  case  of  Alexander  M'Leod.  By  Judge  Tallmadge,  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  New  Yosk.  N.  T.  Eldredge,  1841.  Pamphlet,, 
pp.  43,  second  edition* 
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negotiations  with  Lord  Ashburton.  Bat  some  efibrt  to  sustain  Mr* 
Webster's  legal  and  political  character  was  undoabtedly.  necessary* 
He  had  granted  the  right  of  England  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
M^Leod,  on  a  distinction  quite  novel — not  to  say  suspicious.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  while  strongly  insisting  that  England  was  her- 
self in  the  wrong,  he  held  the  following  language  : — 

**  The  goYemment  entertains  no  dovbt  that  after  this  avowal  of  the  transaetum 
as  a  jmhlic  transaction,  authorized  and  andertaken  by  the  British  authorities,  in- 
dividuals concerned  in  it  [M*Leod  iacloded]  ought  not,  by  the  principles  of  public 
law,  and  the  general  usage  of  civilized  states,  to  be  holden  personally  responsible 
in  the  ordinary  tribunals  or  law  for  their  participation  in  it.'' 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  letter  containing  the  clause 
cited,  when  divested  of  its  rhetorical  embellishments,  will  be  found 
to  amount  to  little  short  of  this :  The  transaction  was  illegal. 
England  had  no  power  to  enter  our  territory,  and  burn  the  proper- 
ty and  take  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  But  although  she  had  no 
such  rights,  she  could  impart  them  to  M^Leod.  She  might  give 
what  was  not  hers.  A  derivative  right  is  better  than  a  primary 
one.  The  agent  may  have  a  higher  authority  than  his  principal — 
the  inferior,  than  his  superior — ^the  bailiff,  than  his  landlord  ! 

This,  Judge  Cowen,  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  denied.  That  Court 
held,  first,  with  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  English  functionaries  con- 
cerned in  this  matter  had  acted  without  right :  but  they  held  fur- 
ther, that  England,  having  no  means  of  defending  herself  against 
the  imputation  of  wrong,  could  impart  none  to  M^Leod  i  that  the 
burning  and  homicide  being  without  authority,  he  was,  like  one 
of  our  own  citizens,  amenable  to  all  the  requisitions  of  criminal 
justice  ;  that  England  had,  by  the  avowal,  become  an  accessory 
to  the  crime  after  the  fact,  but  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
relation  took  nothing  from  the  guilt  of  the  principal  offender.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  view  so  consistent,  so  much  in  accordance  with 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  with  every  principle  of  law 
which  had  yet  found  its  way  into  the  books,  was  calculated  to 
make  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  general  mind. 

The  decision  had  doubtless  been  anticipated.  In  a  few  days 
after  it  was  announced,  Judge  Tallmadge,  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  zealous  political  friend  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, drew  up  and  published  in  the  '^  New  York  Times'^  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  contained  in  the  work  before  us,  which  he  soon 
afterward  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  a  pamphlet,  calling  it  his 
first  edition.  This  was,  with  very  equivocal  propriety,  printed 
by  Mr.  Webster  himself,  at  the  public  expense^  from  the  contingent 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  extent 
sively  circulated.    That  the  political  associates  of  Mr.  Webster 
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should  have  heen  disposed  to  render  him  every  aid  at  a  criaia 
thus  momentous  to  him — in  which  his  standing  as  a  jurist,  a 
statesman,  and  an  American,  was  so  unfortunately  involved — was 
to  be  expected.  Even  in  this,  however,  we  are  disappointed  i  for 
among  the  thousands  of  those  associates  whose  abilities  are  ac- 
knowledged, we  now,  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Tallmadge^s  sec- 
ond edition,  find  only  two— -the  late  Chancellor  Kent  and  Chief 
Justice  Spencer — who  indeed  seem  prepared  to  second  his  etTorts 
by  a  general  endorsement.  These,  we  concede,  are  distinguished 
jurists ;  and  had  they  not  been  equally  distinguished  for  the  ardor 
of  their  attachments  to  the  political  school  of  which  Mr.  Webster 
is  the  pride  and  boast,  we  should  certainly  have  to  congratulate 
the  reviewer  on  the  accession  of  such  illustrious  proselytes.  We 
are  notdiiiposed  to  deny,  nevertheless,  that  on  whatever  grounds 
these  gentlemen  may  have  joined  Mr.  Tallmadge,  they  have  enti« 
tied  his  work  to  a  consideration  which,  it  is  helieved,  no  one  un- 
derstanding the  subject  would  have  accorded  to  its  intrinsic  force^ 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy, 
declares  the  Review  to  be  precise^  accurate^  and  conclnsive  ;  and 
Chief  Justice  Spencer,  that,  by  it,  he  considers  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Cowen  most  amply  overthrown.  Each  authorized  his  letter 
to  be  appended  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Review,  and  those  let- 
ters are  so  appended.  We  consider  ourselves  entitled,  therefore, 
to  treat  the  writers  of  them  as  holding  the  same  relation  to  Mr. 
Tallmadge,  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  adjudged 
England  to  hold  toward  M'Leod,  viz.,  not  that  of  principal  of- 
fenders, hut  accessories  after  the  fact. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  express  admissions  of  this  high  court 
of  Review,  which  has  thus  taken  an  appellate  cognizance  of  the 
case,  as  it  was  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  And  here  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that 
they  concede  away  the  main  question  raised  by  M'Leod^s  coun- 
sel, and  indeed  the  only  one  which  seems  to  have  created  any 
serious  embarrassment  in  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
agree  that  that  tribunal  had  jurisdiction  both  of  M*Leod*s  person, 
and  of  the  suhject  matter  of  the  indictment ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Conrt  had  power y  in  their  discretion,  to  send  M'Leod 
down  for  trial,  as  they  did.  Indeed,  like  those  who  saw  Colum- 
bns  set  up  the  e^^^  they  are  astonished  that  the  power  should  ever 
have  been  doubted  ;  and  they  think  that,  in  discussing  this  point 
at  al),  Judge  Cowen,  to  use  the  somewhat  overstrained  figure  of 
the  Review,  "  must  have  been  fighting  a  shadow  of  his  own  cast« 
ing."  We  have  their  admission,  then,  that  the  Coort  did  nothing 
anere  than  they  had  a  most  clear  right  to  do  in  their  dissietioB, 
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ftnd  the  question  is  narrowed  down  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
discretion  was  exercised.  The  Court  examined  the  case  in  thi« 
view,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  fromM^Leod's  conn« 
sel  having^  shown  a  want  of  jurisdiction,  they  had  not  even  pre* 
aented  matters  on  which  he  could  defend  himself  hefore  a  jury. 

Again — the  Review  admits  that,  assuming  England  to  haveheea 
at  war  with  individuals,  and  the  United  States  to  have  held  the 
position  of  a  neutral  nation,  the  transaction  was  ^'  absolutely  un^ 
lawful ;"  and  we  also  understand  the  concession  to  be  clearly 
made,  which,  it  is  true,  is  denied  afterward,  that  if  the  two  coun- 
tries were  at  peace, — ^M^Leod,  provided  he  participated  in  th« 
transaction,  was  guilty,  and  could  not  legally  have  been  dia*- 
eharged.  That  the  history  of  the  two  countries  ever  since  18 16 
shows  them  to  have  been  at  peace,  is  not  questioned.  Neither  is 
it  denied  that  there  was  and  still  is  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
^em  ;  nor  that  such  treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land,  which  all  courts 
mnst  judicially  regard  and  pronounce  binding,  until  one  of  the  two 
countries  shall  have  instituted  war.  That  either  country  had  is- 
sued a  declaration  of  war,  is  not  pretended  ^  and  we  agree  with  the 
critics  we  are  criticising,  that  this  was  not  necessary  for  M^Leod's 
defence.  It  would  have  made  only  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  law- 
ful war,  viz.,  that  known  in  the  code  of  nations  as  ^^perfect  warJ^^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  without  a  general  declaration  of  war,  Eng* 
land  may  send  her  military  and  naval  force  to  make  wa.r  upon  the 
United  States,  and  thus  impart  protection  as  againat  our  criminal 
tribunals  to  her  soldiery  and  sailors.  She  may  do  this  by  par- 
ticular commission  ;  and  that  would  constitute  the  second  kind  of 
lawful  war,  called  in  the  code  of  nations  ''  imperfect  y>ar,^^  These 
are  the  only  two  kinds  of  public  war  which  could  have  been  in* 
sisted  on  as  justifying  M'Leod.  This,  also,  is  conceded  in  one  part 
of  the  pamphlet  before  us ;  for  the  necessity  had  not  yet  occurred 
ef  resorting  to  a  quasi  war,  to  which  it  is  ultimately  driven. 

Thus  the  Review  seemed  approaching  an  issue  tendered  by  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Co  wen.  We  shall  presently  see  how  far  it 
has  ventured  to  accept  it.  He  had  denied  that  the  trespass  on 
Wells's  boat,  and  the  incidental  destruction  of  life,  without  the 
intent  to  make  war  on  the  United  States,  would  constitute  '*  im* 
perfect  war  !"*      He  insisted  that  an  attack  of  one  nation  upon 

*  See  an  aathoritatlve  adjudication  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales 
as  to  what  constitutes  imperfect  loar,  in  Bae  v.  Tingy  (4  Ball.  37.)  This  case^ 
besides  being  in  entire  accordance  with  the  doctrine  maintained*  by  Judge  ^Cowen, 
'suggests  two  tests  which  may  be  applied  to  the  circumstances  ^  the  M*Leod  aftur. 
^Suppose  the  Caroline,  instead  of  having  been  sent  over  the  faUs,  had  been  taken 
.to  Chippewa,  and  there  condemned  as  lawAil  prise :  would  our  eoorts  hafs  x^ 
cognised  the  title  of  a  purchaser  under  the  deereej    Or,  suppose  she  had  besn 
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the  private  property  or  person  of  the  citizene  of  another,  though, 
tinder  circamstances,  a  justifiable  cause  for  loar^  was  not  war  per 
9e  oi  any  kind  \  that  to  constitute  it  such,  it  must  have  been  in* 
tended  as  an  act  of  national  aggression  upon  the  one  side,  with  a 
view  of  iofluencing  national  willj  at  least,  upon  the  other.  That 
as  to  the  affair  in  question,  there  was  no  such  object ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sole  purpose  was  to  cripple  Wells's  boat,  and  pre- 
vent his  conveying  munitions  to  Navy  Island.  That,  in  eflfect,  it  was 
BO  more  war  against  the  United  States,  than  if  England  had  sent 
her  sailors  to  cot  a  mast  on  Wells's  farm  against  his  consent,  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  a  ship  in  the  royal  navy.  That  the  whole 
was  a  mere  trespass,  subjecting  the  agents  to  civil  or  criminal  re- 
sponsibility, according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  committed; 
That  the  act,  being  in  time  of  profound  peace,  was  without  color 
of  authority ;  mod  therefore,  if  M^Leod  had  burned,  he  was  legally 
guihy  of  arson — if  he  had  taken  life,  he  was  legally  a  murderer. 
Several  pages  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  are  occupied  in  pre- 
teatnig  and  enforcing  this  eontrolltng  feature  of  the  case  ;  and 
we  must  confess  our  astonishment  on  finding  that  its  reviewer 
has  neither  attempted  to  meet  it,  nor  even  given  it  any  allusion* 
This  brings  us  to  notice  those  qualities  ascribed  to  the  Review 
by  Chancellor  Kent,  and  for  which  he  so  much  admires  it,  viz., 
ixa  precision  and  accuracy  !  Does  he  mean  that  it  is  *^  precise  and 
accurate"  when  it  says.  Judge  Cowen  denied  imperfect  war  to  be 
lawful  by  the  law  of  nations  \  and  when  it  makes  him  say,  there 
cannot  be  a  lawful  war  without  a  public  declaration,  by  which  the 
entire  peace  of  the  country  is  broken  up  1  It  is  due  to  the  learned 
Chancellor,  perhaps,  that,  with  a  view  of  appreciating  the  force 
of  his  endorsement  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  convenient 
though  not  very  classical  commercial  phrtfse),  some  portion  of  the 
hingoage  of  the  Review  should  be  here  stated.  At  p.  13,  after 
quoting  Rutherforth,  the  Reriew  proceeds: — 

''In  opposition  to  this  authority,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jadge  Cowen  starts  with 
the  proposrttos,  (hat,  so  long  as  the  entire  peace  of  the  two  nations  is  not  broken 
«p — ^in  other  words,  until  Congress  shall  declare  war  against  England,  or  the 
Queen  of  EagUnd  against  us — there  cannot  be  a  state  of  war  that  will  wanrnaC 
the  destruction  of  property^  or  the  taking  of  life  in  conflict  on  either  side.^' 

Again,  p.  14,  after  quoting  Vattell,  the  Review  adds  further : — 

^TatteU  does  not,  like  Judge  Cowen,  call  all  wars  unlawful  that  are  not  for* 
■Mlly  and  solemnly  declared  by  the  war-making  power  of  a  government,'^  itn* 

rescued  irom  her  Canadian  captors  by  some  other  American  vessel :  would  a 
slaim  for  salvage  have  resulted  and  been  snstained  in  our  admiralty  court  7  It  is 
believed  that  no  intelligent  lawyer  can  be  found,  except  perhaps  Jadge  TrIU 
madge,  who  would  venture  to  answer  either  of  these  questions  in  the  affirmativeiv 
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And  then  some  dozen  or  more  pages  are  occupied  in  extracts 
from  various  books,  to  show  that  war,  though  imperfect — i.  e. 
made  without  formal  or  solemn  declaration — is  lawful.  Now  w« 
unhesitatingly  admit  that,  had  the  Judge  ad^ranced  the  position 
here  imputed  to  him,  he  must  have  done  so  in  disregard  of  the 
whole  current  of  authority  since  the  time  of  Grotius.  The  fact, 
however,  is  directly  the  reverse ;  and  the  Review  in  this  respect 
exhibits  as  cool  a  piece  of  controversial  fabrication  as  was  ever 
penned.  No  doctrine  of  the  kind  is  contained  in  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Co  wen,  and  noneiseven  inferrible  from  it.  On  the  coq- 
trary,  after  carefully  defining  the  two  kinds  of  waf,  "  perfect"  and 
'imperfect,"  he  distinctly  affirms  and  decides  that  ^^boih  aorU 
of  war  are  lawful ;"  giving,  as  the  reason,  that  both  *'  are  carried 
on  under  the  authority  of  a  power  having,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
a  right  to  institute  them."  (See  1  Hill,  409  to  411 ;  and  25  Wen- 
dell, 576  to  578.)  He  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdity  of  con* 
sidering  the  Caroline  affair  as  a  war  of  either  kind,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  his  observations  cites  the  identical  books  quoted  in  the 
Beview.  This  was  the  turning  question  in  the  cause — one  which 
was  made  to  assume  a  prominence  in  the  discussions  of  counsel, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  could  not  be  overlooked ; 
and  yet  Judge  Cowen's  observations  upon  it,  instead  of  being  met, 
and,  as  Chief  Justice  Spencer  is  pleased  to  say,  refuted  and  over- 
thrown, have  been  simply  perverted  and  falsified  by  it. 

The  Review,  ^moreover,  is  likely  to  retain  quite  as  much  die. 
tinction  for  its  logic,  as  for  its  precision  and  accuracy.  Its 
anthor,  notwithstanding  the  experience  he  ought  to  have  ac- 
quired both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  a  minor  proposition  is  at  all  necessary  to  constitute  a 
perfect  syllogism.  Its  style  o(  argumentation,  disdaining  the 
slow  process  of  the  schools,  proceeds  thus :  ^  Imperfect  war  is 
lawful,  and  will  entitle  those  engaged  in  it  to  protection  against 
a  criminal  prosecution : — therefore^  M^Leod  was  entitled  to  such 
protection  !"  Even  Master  Hedge  would  ha?e  told  Judge  Tall- 
madge,  that  to  render  the  argument  complete  it  was  necessary  to 
show  M^Leod  to  have  been  engaged  in  an  imperfect  war.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  ;  or  if  it  did,  he  preferred 
a  more  compendious  mode  of  reaching  his  conclusion.  We 
admit  he  rambles  through  some  dozen  pages  of  quotation,  acting 
all  the  time  as  if  be  intended  to  bring  M'Leod  within  his  labored 
category  of  imperfect  war ;  and  should  some  jaded  reader  stop 
midway  among  his  scraps,  picked  up  at  random,  and  so  colored 
by  comment  as  occasionally  to  look  like  meeting  the  case,  he 
nfight  be  left  under  the  impression  that  the  pamphlet  did,  or 
would  somewhere  and  somehow,  seek  to  protect  M'Leod  as  a 
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hon&fide  warrior.  In  this,  however,  he  would  he  greatly  de- 
ceived. The  Review  does  not  pretend  that  the  affair  of  the  Caro- 
line was  imperfect  war  ;  indeed,  it  is  constrained  to  admit  that  it 
was  just  no  war  at  all !  Not  that  it  means  to  ahandon  M^Leod's 
justification,  but  to  place  it  on  new  and  curious  ground,  viz.:  that 
although  the  afllair  was  not  imperfect  war  absolutely,  yet  it  so 
nearly  approached  or  resembled  it,  that  the  Supreme  .Court  should 
have  recognised  the  likeness  as  being  the  thing  itself,  and  let 
M^Leod  go  free  at  once.     Its  language  is  as  follows  : 

'*  We  feel  grtat  confidence  in  saying,  that  we  have  by  the  most  ample  aathority 
maintained, — Ist.  Thai  a  hostile  attack  and  violation  of  oar  territory,  in  time  of 
general  peace,  by  the  authority  of  the  British  government,  wiih  apparent  caase^ 
is  [not  im|»eirect  war,  but]  so  fak  a  lawful  war  of  the  imperfect  tort,  as  to 
furnish  impunity  to  the  military  engaged  in  it." 

Thus,  instead  of  regarding  nations  as  necessarily  occupying  re- 
lations of  either  war  or  peace,  and  their  subjects  as  at  all  times 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  one  or  the  other,  the  Review  imagines 
that  it  has  discovered  a  '^  middle  passage"  for  M'Leod,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  that  ir  has  picked  out  and  patched  up,  even  from  au- 
thoritative publicists,  a  sort  of  international  purgatory — neither 
peace  nor  war,  but  quasi  war — ^so  far  a  lawful  war  of  the  imper- 
fect kind,  as  toaflTord  impunity  to  lawless  violence,  and  even  hire- 
ling asisassination. 

We  recollect  that  some  ingenious  friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  in 
Congress,  thought  M'Leod  irresponsible  to  our  civil  tribunals, 
because  the  expedition  sent  against  the  Caroline  came  with 
*^the  giant  tread  of  war."  The  bearing  of  a  single  musket, 
then,  a  cutlass,  or  even  a  bludgeon,  by  M^Leod,  would,  in  the 
judgment  of  some  of  them,  have  been  '*  so  far  a  lawful  war  of 
the  imperfect  sort,"  invading  our  territory  with  ''giant  tread,'* 
as  to  warrant  Mr.  Webster's  obliging  offer  to  surrender  him. 
Man-worship  is  not  idolatry  in  their  sight ;  and  to  sustain  their 
favorite,  right  or  wrong,  is  their  vocation.  We  are  desirous  of 
according  full  force  to  their  arguments,  when  we  can  bring  our- 
selves to  see  that  they  have  nsed  any.  We  sincerely  wish  Mr. 
Webstcr*s  conduct  could  be  vindicated  by  truth  and  just  reason- 
ing; but  we  protest  against  the  gross  perversion  of  both,  even  in 
behalf  of  so  eminent  a  public  functionary  as  a  Secretary  of  State. 
Above  all,  we  protest  against  the  sort  of  rude  arrogance  with 
which  the  Review  censures  the  Supreme  Court,  for  not  adopting 
distinctions  so  puerile,  that  M^Leod's  counsel  out  of  self-respect 
forbore  to  urge  them ;  nay,  which  any  student  who  has  read  his 
Blackstone  might  blush  to  advance. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  Review,  at  p.  36,  cites  the  concessions 
4>f  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Fox,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  intro- 
ductory remarks.    It  there  represents  him  as  saying,  what  it  does 
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not  venture  to  say  for  itself,  that  the  relation  of  the  two  govern- 
meats  was  that  of  **  imperfect  war^  Now  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Wobster,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  intended  by  him  as  no 
more  than  what  it  imports,  viz.,  a  mere  opinion.  This  is  entirely 
obvious.  Yet  we  find  tho  Review  quoting  and  pressing  it  into 
its  service  as  a  constitutiooal  decision^  definitely  settling  the 
general  relations  of  peace  and  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  absolutely  bincllng  our  courts  of  jastice.  In 
other  words,  the  Review  considers  that  the  Supreme  Court  was 
no  longer  to  regard  the  treaty  of  peace  as  in  force,  because  Mr. 
Webster  had  declared  that  it  should  be  suspended  for  the  special 
benefit  of  M*Leod.  Mr.  Webster,  however,  had  declared  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  put  what  he  said  on  the  law  of  nations,  without 
reference  to  the  question,  whether  the  two  countries  were  in  a 
state  of  peace  or  war.  The  avowal  of  England  was  enough,  ia 
his  opinion,  to  protect  M'Leod,  though  he  had  been  an  acknow* 
lodged  assassin  in  time  of  peace*  He  nowhere  hinted  that  we 
were  at  war  \  for  he  knew  better.  We  admit,  his  remarks  are  a 
direct  authority  for  the  impunity  of  M^Leod.  The  misfortune 
of  the  Review  is,  that  it  has  been  unable  to  adduce  any  other. 
But  when  it  places  him  in  the  attitude  of  undertaking  to  settle 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  and  of  pronouncing  a  judgment 
binding  on  the  courts,  it  pushes  him  not  only  beyond  his  mean- 
ing, but  beyond  his  power.*  Besides,  the  Review  would  bring 
its  illustrious  client — not  to  say  patron — into  disgrace  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  such  a  representation  of  him,  his  desire  to  serve  Eng- 
land was  so  overweening  and  undisguised,  that  he  decided  for  an 
imperfect  war,  on  a  case  which  the  Review  itself  concedes  was 
not  such,  but  only  an  approximation  to  it. 

Mr.  Fox,  also,  sought  to  justify  the  outrage,  independently  of 
the  question  of  peace  or  war.  Judge  Cowen  asserts  that  he  had 
not  called  the  affair  of  the  Caroline  a  war.     The  Review  admits 

*  The  Review  claims  fbr  Mr.  Webster's  opinion,  not  only  that  it  should  bind 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  but  opemtein  the  nature  of  a  reversal  of  nil  pr»> 
vious  opinions  expressed  by  our  government  on  the  same  question.  In  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  reply  to  the  original  demand 
made  by  the  latter  for  the  immediate  release  of  M'Leod,  the  views  then  enter- 
tained by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  were  thus  unequivoeally  avowed :  *'  If 
arrested  at  the  time,  the  offenders  (M<Leod,  &c.)  might  unquestionably  have 
been  brought  to  justice  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State  within  whose  ae^ 
knowledged  territory  these  crimes  were  committed ;  and  their  subsequent  voluntary 
entrance  within  that  territor)'  places  them  in  the  same  situation.  The  President  is 
not  aware  of  any  principle  of  international  law,  or,  indeed,  of  reason  or  justice, 
which  entitles  such  offenders  to  impunity  before  the  legal  tribunals,  when  coming 
voluntarily  within  their  independent  and  undoubted  jurisdiction,  because  they  acted 
ID  obedience  lo  their  superior  authorities,  or  because  their  acts  have  become  the 
subject  of  di;)lomatic  discussion  between  the  two  governments.'^ 
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this  to  be  so ;  but  because  Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  a  transaction^  which 
it  has  ventured  to  say  was  *'  very  like"  a  war,  it  cites  Co  wen's 
Treatise  to  show  that  he  might  be  considered  as  announcing  war 
by  equivalent  words.  Quoting  a  treatise  upon  the  civil  jurisdic* 
tion  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  settle  a  grave  point  arising  un- 
der the  law  of  nations,  is  what  we  should  scarcely  have  noticed, 
bad  it  not  been  so  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  general  want  of 
pertinence  of  quotation  by  which  the  Review  is  characterized, 
and  the  kindred  puerilities  with  which  it  abounds. 

The  truth  is,  this  idea  of  the  two  nations  being  at  war,  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one,  until  Mr.  Webster's  strange 
opinion  came  to  be  discussed  in  Congress.  His  friends  then 
made  the  discovery  that  he  could  not  be  sustained  without  a  war, 
or,  at  least,  the  pretence  of  one.  England,  however,  had  steadily 
refused  to  treat  the  matter  in  that  light,  and  even  when  pressed 
by  the  arrest  of  M^Leod,  would  go  no  further  than  to  call  it  ^^a 
public  transaction^''  under  the  authority  of  the  Queen.  Hence  it 
became  necessary  for  Mr.  Webster's  friends  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  doctrine  of  relation ;  and  to  this  end,  to  falsify  the  decla- 
rations of  Mr.  Fox.  The  phrase — ^*  a  public  transaction" — se- 
lected by  the  latter  apparently  to  avoid  compromitting  his  govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  must,  in  order  to  subserve 
their  purposes,  be  understood,  not  as  importing  merely  an  act  of 
lawful  magistracy^  but  as  a  dainty,  decorous,  and  dignified  way  of 
saying  that  thn  affair  of  the  Caroline  was  war.  And  thus,  as  waa 
hoped,  through  an  assumed  avowal  operating  nunc  pro  tunc,  they 
might  establish  a  constructive  war  three  years  before,  between  two 
nations  who  had  all  along  been  most  affectionately  protesting 
to  each  other  and  before  the  world  that  they  were  at  peace,  and 
neither  of  whom  would  admit  itself  a  party  to  the  war  in  any  sense, 
or  at  any  time  !  England  had  indeed  avowed  the  transaction  as 
a  public  one.  Such  also  it  would  have  been  had  Colonel  M^Nab 
done  nothing  more  than  send  over  a  gang  of  soldiers  or  volunteers 
to  rob  a  ffour-mill  for  the  sake  of  the  flour  ;  and  Mr.  Webster's^ 
friends  might  with  as  much  propriety  of  language  talk  of  war  ul 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

If  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Webster  will  look  into  their  books,  in- 
stead of  hastily  yielding  any  and  every  point,  because  they  im- 
agine England  has  made  it,  they  will  find  that  in  the  time  of  Gro- 
tius,  nothing  short  of  perfect  war  could  take  from  a  hostile  sol- 
diery the  character  of  criminals  in  the  eye  of  the  municipal  law ; 
that  afterward,  the  rule  was  modified,  and  extended  to  imperfect 
war ;  that  it  has  always,  however,  been  confined  to  war  between 
two  natidhs  in  their  corporate  capacities,  denominated  public 
war  \  and  that  here  the  indulgence  stops.    So  long  as  these  gen- 
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tiemen  shall  struggle  to  protect,  by  the  authority  of  Eng1nn<),  such 
of  her  agents  as  in  time  of  peace  perfidiously  burn  the  property 
or  take  the  lives  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soil,  nnder  circum<« 
stances  which  are  beneath  the  chivalry  of  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife,  so  long  they  will  find  the  common  feeling  not  only 
of  the  country,  but  of  mankind,  against  them  ;  and  be  as  wretch* 
ediy  straitened  for  written  authority  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 
But  the  worst  feature  of  the  Review  here  reviewed  remains  to 
be  noticed.  Judge  Cowen's  final  answer  was,  that  even  if  a  good 
defence  on  the  merits  had  been  shown,  M^Leod  was  not,  after  in- 
dictment by  a  grand  jury,  entitled  to  his  discharge  on  habeas  cor* 
pus.     The  Judge's  language  was  in  effect  this : — 

<*M<Leod  has  been  indicted  for  marder.  He  is  brought  before  as  on  Aofeor 
eorpttSf  and  insists  that  he  is  able  to  show  his  innocence  by  affidavit.  The  grand 
jury  have  said  in  their  indictment  that  he  is  guilty.  He  has  pleaded  not  guilty ; 
and  the  true  mode  of  trying  that  issue  is  before  the  petit  jury.  We  cannot  in 
this  summary  way  determine  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  or  listen  to  evi* 
dence  which  detracts  from  the  force  of  the  indictment  in  this  respect.  Such  is 
the  settled  practice  of  the  English  courts  as  well  as  our  own  under  the  habeas 
eorpfu  act,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  case  calling  for  a  departure  from  it." 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  what  the  Judge  said,  and  what 
every  one  understood  him  to  say.  Now,  at  p.  36  of  the  Review, 
instead  of  making  him  simply  repudiate  the  proposed  proof  of 
innocence  as  a  ground  for  admitting  to  bail,  or  discharging  one 
who  had  been  indicted,  he  is  presented  as  holding  that  such  a 
man  cannot  be  bailed  or  discharged  under  any  circumstances. 
This  the  reviewers  italicise,  repeating  it  in  the  same  marked  and 
emphatic  manner  at  a  subsequent  page.  To  any  person  acquaint- 
ed with  the  matter,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  unqualified 
proposition  here  attributed  to  the  Judge  neither  belonged  to  the 
case,  nor  was  it  advanced  by  him  even  as  a  dictum.  But  having 
thus  made  him  speak  broadly  enough  to  suit  its  purpose,  the  Re* 
view  goes  on  citing  case  after  case  where  individuals  indicted 
have  been  let  to  bail  under  some  circumstances  ;  but  under  what 
circumstances^^-'wheiheT  on  hearing  proof  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
dictment, or  otherwise — it  in  general  takes  no  trouble  to  inform 
us.  We  shall  not  follow  it  in  its  ramblings,  but  simply  request  a 
perusal  of  the  cases  as  the  reviewer  himi^elf  has  stated  them. 
With  a  single  exception,  which  we  shall  presently  notice,  even  an 
unprofessional  reader  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the  entire  im- 
pertinence of  its  quotations.  The  Supreme  Court  had  not  only 
stated  the  legal  doctrine  applicable  to  the  question  before  it,  bat 
gave  the  reason  for  it,  and  cited  authorities  to  establish  both. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Cowen  said,  the  Court  would  not  inquire 
into  the  merits,  hecauae  the  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  who 
found  the  indictment  was  aeeret,  and  could  not  be  diacloaed. 
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That  therefore  the  cause  should  go  to  the  petit  jury,  where  all 
the  witnesses  might  be  examined  and  their  truth  fairly  tested. 
Did  the  reviewer  mean  to  be  regarded  as  serious  when,  in  an- 
swer to  views  like  these,  he  cited  cases  relating  to  the  general 
power  of  Xhe  court ;  or  cases  where  the  prisoner's  sickness  was 
the  ground  on  which  he  was  bailed ;  or  where  the  like  result  fol- 
lowed from  a  disagreement  of  the  jury  1  Does  this  quadrate  with 
Chancellor  Kent's  notions  of  precision  and  accuracy  /  or  Chief 
Justice  Spencer's  mode  of  overthrowing  a  judicial  decision  ? 

But  the  reviewer  did  find  an  anonymous  case,  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Bacon's  Abridgment,  436,  which  is  in  conflict  with  Judge 
Cowen's  opinion.  We  admit  it  is  entitled  to  an  answer  ;  and  it 
shall  receive  it.  Let  us  then  consider  the  intrinsic  worth  of  this 
case.  It  is  not  found  in  any  regular  book  of  reports.  Neither 
did  it  arise  in  a  court  of  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  in  the 
admiralty — ^an  inferior  court,  which  the  King^s  Bench,  the  high- 
est criminal  court  in  the  kingdom,  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  con- 
trolling by  prohibition.  Judge  Cowen  cited  and  relied  on  the 
opinions  of  several  judges  of  the  latter  court,  directly  impugning 
the  authority  of  this  case — opinions  which  have  been  followed 
by  the  best  approved  British  writers  on  criminal  practice.  But 
more :  two  American  cases,  the  authority  of  which  will  not  be 
lightly  estimated  even  by  the  reviewer  or  his  learned  endorsers, 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  one  in  question,  and  as  directly  in 
favor  of  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cowen.  The  first  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  and  the  second  by  Marshal), 
then  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  In  the  former  {Terri' 
tory  V,  Benoity  1  Martinis  Rep,  142),  the  Court,  after  admitting 
that  a  prisoner  may  be  bailed,  notwithstanding  a  coroner's  inquest 
finding  him  guilty  of  murder,  add  : — 

^  Bat  as  the  evidence  before  the  grand  jnry  is  not  written,  and  cannot  be  dU- 
dotedy  the  same  discretion  and  control  carmot  be  exercised ;  and  the  Judges  cannot 
help  considering  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury  as  too  great  a  presumption  of  the  de- 
fendants guilt  to  bail  him.    We  recollect  no  case  in  which  it  was  done." 

In  the  other  case.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  bailed  Colonel  Burr 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason  before  he  was  indicted ;  but  after  in* 
dictment  he  refused  to  take  bail,  though  an  ofler  was  made  to  show 
that  the  indictment  had  been  obtained  by  perjury.  He  conceded 
that  his  power  was  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  a  case  of  murder  | 
but  neither  he,  nor  the  distinguished  counsel  of  Colonel  Burr, 
could  find  any  reliable  authority  warranting  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  bail  under  such  circumstances.  (See  references  to  Burros 
Trial  in  1  //i7/,  393,  note  C.)  These  cases  arose  long  after  the 
publication  of  Bacon's  Abridgment,  and  yet  this  admiralty  deci»- 
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ion,  cited  by  the  Review  from  that  book,  was  not  regarded  as  of 
sufficient  authority  to  be  noticed ;  nor  was  it  even  referred  to  by 
M^Leod's  counsel.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  on  questions 
of  practice,  especially  among  the  bail  courts  and  commissioners, 
a  straggling  decision  might  not  be  found  favoring  almost  any  ex- 
travagance. Delay  of  a  trial  on  the  part  of  the  government  is  re- 
garded as  a  strong  ground  for  letting  prisoners  to  bail ;  and  this 
delay  was  indeed  the  main  evil  intended  to  be  mitigated  by  the 
habeas  corpus  act.  Accordingly,  even  where  the  delay  was  ex- 
cused by  an  attempt  and  failure  to  procure  the  attendance  of  a 
material  witness,  Pattison  J.  let  the  prisoner  to  bail,  though  he 
had  been  indicted.  On  being  applied  to  subsequently,  however, 
in  a  like  case,  he  said,  in  reference  to  his  former  decision — ^'  1 
have  reason  to  believe  that  I  acted  incorrectly.  In  cases  of  this 
serious  nature  (rape),  where  the  grand  jury  have  found  a  bill,  I 
cannot  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  admitted  to  bail."  {Regina  v» 
Guttridgey  9  Carr.  Sc  Payne  228.)  He  cited  a  previous  case  (iie- 
gina  V.  Chapman^  8  Carr,  Sr  Payne  558),  where  the  like  question 
arose  on  postponing  a  trial  for  murder.  On  Sergeant  Talfourd 
moving  in  the  latter  that  the  prisoner  be  admitted  to  bail.  Lord 
Abinger  C.  B.  answered — ''  I  cannot  do  it  after  a  bill  for  murder 
has  been  found  by  the  grand  jury.  After  a  bill  has  been  found 
for  murder,  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  it  was  ever  done."  Tal- 
fourd observed,  '*  It  is  entirely  in  your  lordship's  discretion.'* 
To  which  Lord  Abinger  replied — ^'  But  it  is  a  discretion  which 
has  never  been  exercised."  If  the  judges  of  England,  therefore^ 
may  be  supposed  capable  of  understanding  their  own  rules  of 
practice  on  habeas  corpus^  this  admiralty  decision  may  be  set 
down  as  a  legal  nullity— hi  case  not  only  without  a  name,  but  with- 
out any  claim  to  respect. 

The  Be  view  seems  sadly  perplexed  by  several  extreme  hypo- 
thetical cases  which  it  has  instanced  |  and  among  others,  that 
of  a  prisoner  indicted  for  the  murder  of  one  who,  on  a  subsequent 
examination  before  Judge  Gowen  upon  habeas  corpus^  should  turn 
out  to  be  alive.  It  asks,  if  the  Judge  would  refuse  to  discharge 
under  such  circumstances  %  In  the  absence  of  other  modes  of 
relief,  no  doubt  any  judge  would  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  make 
so  striking  a  case  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  that 
would  be  unnecessary ;  for  if  the  circuit  were  remote,  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  at  once  interpose  and  enter  a  nolle  prosequi. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  circuit  there  would  be  still  less  difficulty, 
as  then  the  Circuit  Judge  might  either  authorize  the  District  At- 
torney to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi^  or  empannel  a  jury  pro  former 
and  direct  an  acquittal.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  each 
of  the  other  cases  supposed  by  the  Review. 
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Among  all  the  points  of  attack  chosen  hy  Mr.  Wehster's  friends 
from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cowen,  though  it  was  to  he  expected 
they  would  be  eager,  if  not  unscrupulous  in  the  assault,  we  con- 
fess we  had  set  down  as  the  very  last  and  least  promising  to 
them,  that  part  relating  to  the  question  of  practice  on  habeas  cor* 
pus.  No  one  whose  hot  zeal  had  not  overleaped  all  the  bounda 
of  discretion,  would  have  ventured  on  such  a  selection.  The 
opinion  has  been  successively  reviewed  in  two  legal  periodicals 
in  Boston,  edited  by  political  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  under 
all  the  lights  furnished  by  Mr.  Tallmadge's  first  edition.  Both 
put  forward  their  best  energies  in  behalf  of  the  Websterian  code 
of  national  law,  but  neither  denied,  while  one  expressly  admitted, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  were  entirely  right  in  remanding  M^Leod 
for  trial.  One  of  the  articles  did  insist  indeed  on  the  juris- 
dictional point  ]  and  was  characterized  moreover  by  such  a  tone 
of  partisan  ill-nature,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  disposition  to 
go  to  the  utmost  verge  of  plausible  fault-finding.  We  owe  the 
remark  to  both,  however,  that  they  are  free  from  those  glaring  er- 
rors which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  expose  in  the  present  article. 

One  word  in  parting,  both  to  the  Boston  and  New  York  disci- 
ples of  the  Websterian  code.  Should  they  ever  find  leisure  to 
examine  Orotius,  they  will  there  learn  that  a  nation  is  but  a  large 
corporation — an  artificial  being — enjoying  nearly  the  same  rights 
and  capable  of  committing  nearly  the  same  wrongs  as  a  natural 
person.  Among  the  latter  are  corporate  trespasses  against  the 
rights  of  individuals — a  kind  of  injury  well  known  to  publicists 
as  the  subjects  of  redress  upon  principles  both  of  municipal  and 
international  law.  The  nation  and  its  agents  in  the  transaction 
are  alike  responsible.  The  wrong  is  the  same  in  both.  The  only 
difiference  lies  in  the  form  of  the  remedy.  Against  the  agents, 
you  proceed  by  an  ordinary  civil  suit  in  the  municipal  courts  of 
the  country  where  the  wrong  was  committed ;  or,  if  it  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  criminal  offence,  by  indictment.  Against  the 
nation  itself,  no  action,  technically  so  called,  can  be  maintained; 
but  you  may  resort  to  a  war.  Whether  you  will  adopt  the  latter 
alternative  or  not,  however,  is  entirely  at  your  option ;  as  much 
so  as  whether  you  will  proceed  by  civil  or  criminal  prosecution 
against  the  agents  in  a  municipal  court.  But  in  neither  aspect  is 
the  trespass  itself  a  war.  The  error  of  Mr.  Webster  lies  in  not 
having  adverted  to  this  distinction.  He  confounds  the  wrong 
with  the  remedy.  And  yet,  if  his  friends  are  correct  in  their 
views  of  the  doctrine  he  holds,  had  the  agents  of  England  come 
in  any  other  guise  than  that  of  soldiers — had  any  other  class  of 
Canadians  committed  the  outrage  in  question,  he  would  have  bad 
no  difficulty  in  sanctioning  both  the  action  of  trespass  and  the 
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indictment.  But  no  sooner  is  the  agent  clad  in  a  red  coat,  and 
furnished  with  a  musket,  than  straightway  Mr.  Webster^s  faculties 
become  confused.  The  whole  then  looks  ^^  so  far  like  lawful  war^'^* 
that  both  the  civil  remedy  and  the  indictment  are  merged.  So 
he  instructed  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  tell 
Governor  Seward,  and  the  State  of  New  York.  "  If  Governor 
Seward  will  not  yield,*'  was  virtually  the  substance  of  his  lan- 
guage, "go  into  court  and  plead  the  redcoat  and  the  mu^A:^^, 
backed  by  the  corporate  seal  of  England."  Gov.  Seward  was 
unrelenting,  and  refused  to  be  frightened  by  this  "giant  tread  of 
war."  He  therefore  united  with  New  York  in  a  demurrer  to  the 
plea  ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  felt  bound  to  allow  the  demurrer. 

Are  Mr.  Webster  and  his  friends  really  aware  of  the  miserable 
aspect  which  such  a  plea  presents  1  There  are  said  to  be  at  least 
ten  thousand  troops  in  Canada,  and  the  number  can  at  any  mo- 
ment be  indefinitely  augmented  by  volunteers.  Mr.  Webster 
declares  by  his  plea  that  all  these,  and  any  others  suitably  tricked 
out  for  the  occasion  in  military  costume,  their  leader  bearing  the 
corporate  seal  of  England,  may,  singly  or  in  files,  enter  our  terrL 
tory,  arrest  deserters,  criminals,  and  rebellious  "patriots,"  forage 
on  and  kidnap  our  citizens,  burn,  kill,  and  perpetrate  every  ima- 
ginable outrage — and  if  such  soldiers,  instead  of  being  shot  down 
as  Vandals,  are  pursued  by  the  common  remedies  of  our  munici- 
pal laws,  the  sufferers  are  to  be  told  that  they  are  without  re- 
dress ^  that  they  must  drop  their  prosecutions,  and  be  content 
with  a  windy  remonstrance  like  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  certain  number  of  words  in  the  form  of  diplomatic 
negotiation,  the  fruits  of  which  may  be  realized  after  a  repetition 
of  the  outrage  shall  have  sent  them  to  their  graves ! 

Such  we  aver  to  be  the  natural  tendency  and  true  character  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Websterian  school.  The  obvious  want  of 
either  principle  or  authority  to  support  them,  must  be  our  apolo- 
gy for  leaving  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cowen  to  speak  for  itself,  to 
all  who  have  a  disposition  to  understand  it.  Perhaps  we  have 
bestowed  more  attention  upon  the  pamphlet  in  question  than  its 
claims  will  justify.  We  have,  however,  deemed  it  proper  to 
point  out  some  of  the  more  gross  perversions  with  which  it 
abounds.  In  doing  so,  we  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  re- 
state several  of  Judge  Cowen's  propositions.  To  notice  the  nu- 
merous minor  departures  from  the  rules  of  fair  and  manly  criti- 
cism, which  present  themselves  at  almost  every  page  of  the 
pamphlet)  would  so  swell  this  article  that,  as  regards  them,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  giving  what  the  lawyers  call  equita- 
ble notice ;  .that  is,  enough  to  put  on  their  guard  such  parties  as 
may  be  concerned  to  know  the  trutL 
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Haying  received  a  commanication  from  Mr.  Cushing,  impugn- 
ing the  accuracy  of  our  remarks  in  our  last  Number  upon  his 
Exchequer  project,  it  appears  but  an  act  of  justice  to  that  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  to  the  subject,  to  give  his  letter  entire,  though  its 
insertion  curtails  the  space  we  had  desired  to  bestow  upon  a  more 
extended  examination  of  the  three  Exchequer  plans  now  pending 
before  Congress : 

H0U6B  or  RBP&S8BNTATIVX8,  Wodiwgton,  8th  April,  1842. 
To  THB  Editor  of  The  Democratic  Review  : 

I  have  been  aecustomed  to  read  with  interest  the  saccessive  numbers  of  the 
Democratic  Review,  and  more  especiaUy,  in  each  of  the  more  recent  nnmbersy 
the  **  Monthly  Financial  and  Commercial  Article/'  and  I  cheerfully  bear  witness 
to  the  intelligence  and  ability  with  which  (upon  the  assumed  premises  of  the  par- 
ticular opinions  of  the  writer)  those  articles  are  written.  But  in  the  article  for 
April,  in  the  remarks  upon  the  several  Exchequer  biUs,  there  is  an  error  of  fact, 
which  I  beg  permission  to  correct. 

You  say,  (p.  403,)  *'  Greneral  Jackson's  plan  embraced  the  issue  of  .no  paper, 
with  the  exception  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  might  be  sold  for  cash,  at  one 
point  or  another.  The  new  proposition  is,  to  add  to  that  the  issue  of  paper 
dollar  for  dollar  of  the  specie  kept  on  hand  in  the  Treasury.  This  system  of  issue 
has  been  found  to  work  well  in  the  case  of  the  bank  of  France,  where  the  amount 
of  specie  in  the  vaults  is  always  equal  to  the  paper  outstanding.  •  •  •  • 
That  system  offers  all  the  advantages  of  paper,  with  all  the  security  of  specie, 
without  any  of  the  fluctuation  and  risks  attending  credit  issues." 

In  another  part  of  the  article  (p.  401)  you  say :  "  The  reputed  authors  of  them 
(that  is,  the  Exchequer  Bills)  have  only  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  engrail  upon  it 
a  borrowing  and  expanding  principle,  that  will  be  open  to  corruption,  and  allow 
of  those  violent  fluctuations  which  throw  the  property  of  the  industrious  into  the 
hands  of  the  designing,  in  spite  of  all  the  foresight  and  prudence  that  can  be 
exercised." 

Now,  if  there  be  in  either  of  the  two  Bills  reported  by  the  Select  Committees 
any  ''borrowing  and  expanding  principle,"  it  is  wholly  unknown  to  me.  As  to 
the  Bill  reported  by  the  House  Conunittee,  certain  it  is,  that  the  **  authors"  of  that 
Bill  **  taxed  their  ingenuity,"  not  *'  to  engraA  upon  it  a  borrowing  and  expanding 
principle,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  utterly  to  exclude  from  it  any  such  principle. 
Accordingly,  it  gives  an  issue  of  paper,  only  dollar  for  dollar,  as  you  perceive  and 
have  stated ;  and  if  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  France  ''  this  system  of  issues 
has  been  found  to  work  well," — if  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  France  <'  that  sys- 
tem ofliers  all  the  advantages  of  paper  with  all  the  security  of  specie,  without  any 
of  the  fluctuation  and  risk  attending  credit  issues," — if  all  this  be  so  in  the  case, 
as  stated  by  you,  of  the  Bank  of  France,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
the  proposed  Exchequer  ? 

I  have  sought  in  vain  to  see  what  provision  it  is  of  this  BUI  which  involves, 
in  your  estimation,  a  "  borrowing  and  expanding  principle." 

The  Bill  does  not,  in  any  way,  recognise  the  deposite  of  the  public  funds  in 
Banks  to  be  discounted  on  by  them,  nor  the  employment  of  Banks  as  agents  of  the 
Exchequer. 

It  authorises  the  Exchequer  ^  to  sdl  bills  of  exchange  to  private  iiidiTidtuils 
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at  a  moderate  premiam,"  as  proposed  in  General  Jaekson's  Message  of  1830. 
Bat  the  adoption  of  this  part  of  General  Jaekson's  plan  eannot,  of  coarse,  be 
intended  by  you  as  being  a  provision  *'  to  engraft  upon  it"  any  new  and  excep- 
tionable principle  of  borrowing  and  expansion*  It  is  in  fact  no  sach  thing.  The 
bills  are  to  be  sold  for  cash  only. 

The  Bill  authorizes  the  Exchequer  and  its  ageneies  to  issue  $20,000,000  of  cer- 
tificates of  deposite,  dollar  for  dollar,  on  the  specie  kept  in  the  Exchequer.  It 
aoihorixes  the  mint  and  its  branches  to  issue  like  certificates  of  deposite,  witlioat 
limitation  of  amount,  on  all  bullion  or  foreign  coin  deposited  in  the  mint  or  its 
branches  for  coinage.     In  all  this  there  is  no  borrowing  and  no  expansion. 

Such  are  the  powers  given  by  this  Bill,  and  which  powers  embrace  nothing 
whatever  in  the  nature  of  credit,  or  susceptible  of  'violent  fl  actuations.' 

You  speak  of  the  clause  of  the  BiU  concerning  tho  jmrehase  of  Exchange, 
which  you  truly  describe  as  being  **  under  the  restriction,  that  they  are  to  be  on^ 
for  the  necessary  transmission  of  the  Government  funds ;"  and  you  add, — ''This 
latter  is  a  great  objection,  and  liable  to  great  abuse  and  losses.''  But  I  submit  to 
you  whether  it  would  be  judicious  to  provide  by  law  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  never  be  suffered  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  though 
it  be  for  "  public  u^e,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,"  which  is  the  restriction 
of  the  bill.  Must  it  not  necessarily  happen,  in  some  of  the  multifarious  transae- 
tions  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  it  may  have  occasion,  and  that  it  may  be 
wise  and  proper,  in  the  transmission  of  its  funds,  or  for  some  other  public  pur- 
poses,  to  purchase  a  bill  of  exchange  ?  Would  yon  deem  it  a  just  provision  of 
law  that  no  merchant  should  ever  purchase  a  bill,  and  peremptorily  require  hiniy 
in  every  case  of  the  transmission  of  funds,  to  do  it  by  the  transportation  of  coin  T 
And  why  impose  such  a  troublesome  necessity  upon  the  Government  ? 

The  nature  and  object  of  this  provision  in  the  Bill  reported  by  me  to  the  House 
seem  to  have  been  very  generally  misapprehended,  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of 
the  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  men  by  the  very  different  provision  in  the 
draft  of  a  bill  presented  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     Allow 
me  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  it. 

The  bill  pi^ceeds  throughout  upon  the  idea  of  devolving  on  the  Exchequer  and 
its  officers  the  various  operations  of  receiving,  safe  keeping,  and  disbursing  the 
public  moneys,  and  transferring  and  transmitting  the  same, — of  paying  all  drafts, 
warrants,  or  orders, — of  receiving,  transferring,  and  conducting  loans,— of  paying 
out  pensions, — and  performing  all  other  like  duties,  in  behalf  of  the  Government. 

In  the  class  of  fiscal  duties  of  this  description,  to  be  performed  by  the  Exche- 
quer, is  that  of  purchasing  bills,  when  requisite  for  the  public  service,  and  evea 
then  only  upon  the  aptcial  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  think,  when  you  reflect  more  maturely  upon  this  provision  of  the  bill,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  a  power  which  the  Government  now  holds,  and  exercises  iriieii 
occasion  requires,  and  that  all  the  bill  does  is  to  devolve  the  function  upon  the 
Exchequer,  with  very  precise  limitations,  yon  will  be  induced  to  concede  that  the 
provision  is  not  of  that  objectionable  character  which  has  been  hastfly  ascribed 
to  it. 

At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  this  provision  of  the  bill  iidiich  has  led  to  the  eon- 
Btruction,  erroneously  imputed  to  it,  of  being  a  measure  of  borrowing  and  ex- 
pansion. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  remarics  of  a  controversial  order  on  the  general 
question,  my  only  object  in  this  communication  having  been  the  desire  that  ymur 
estimation  of  the  billmight  not  be  affected  by  errors  of  facL 

Very  retpeetftdlyy 
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It  18  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  that  three  prominent  membera 
of  the  party  by  which  General  Jackson  was  so  bitterly  denounced 
and  vilified — in  all  the  three  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  executive  and  the  two  legislative  bodies — should  have 
idl  concurred  in  drawing  from  his  hints  the  general  outlines  of 
the  financial  systems  which  they  now  propose  for  our  adoption ! 
And  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  one  of  them  should  address 
a  letter  to  the  Democratic  Review,  repelling  as  an  unjust  asper- 
sion the  charge  of  a  departure  from  General  Jackson's  plan,  and 
seeking,  substantially,  to  recommend  his  project  on  the  ground 
of  the  absence  of  any  feature  of  difiference  between  the  two. 

A  brief  reply  will  meet  Mr.  Cushing's  objection.  The  point  in 
question  is  the  right  of  purchasing  domestic  bills  of  exchange. 
Now,  what  occasion  can  the  government  possibly  have  for  such 
a  transaction  1  New  York  is  the  great  metropolitan  depot  to  the 
whole  general  commerce  of  the  country,  and  exchange  is  always 
in  its  favor  from  every  direction  of  the  Union.  Two-thirds  of  the 
public  revenue  is  collected  at  that  point ;  and  for  the  transmission 
of  its  funds  to  other  sections',  nothing  more  can  ever  be  needed 
than  to  sell  its  own  bills  upon  New  York  in  those  respective  sec- 
tions— which  must  always  command  a  premium.  A  private  mer- 
chant is  never  so  situated  ;  so  that  Mr.  Cushing's  argument,  de- 
rived from  the  absurdity  of  placing  such  a  restriction  upon  him, 
amounts  to  nothing.  To  purchase  bills  is  a  very  different  affair. 
This  can  only  take  place  at  a  place  where  the  government  has 
funds,  upon  one  where  it  has  none,  but  where  the  seller  of  the 
bill  which  it  buys  has  them.  Now,  if  the  government  pays  cash 
for  the  bill,  it  virtually  lends  the  money  to  the  seller,  whose  bill, 
thus  discounted,  may  or  may  not  be  paid,  precisely  as  the  note 
discounted  in  bank  may  or  may  not  be  paid  at  maturity.  If  it 
does  not  pay  cash,  but  waits  for  the  reception  of  advice  of  ac- 
ceptance and  payment  before  doing  so,  why  would  it  not  be  much 
simpler  and  better  to  reverse  the  operation,  and  to  sell  its  bill, 
at  the  distant  point  where  it  wants  money,  upon  that  where  it 
has  its  surplus  funds  1 

This  feature  of  Mr.  Cushing's  plan  could  not  do  any  conceiva- 
ble good  ;  nor  serve  any  other  purpose  than,  wherever  or  when- 
ever a  disposition  might  exist  to  abuse  the  law,  to  afford  the  con- 
venient ways  and  means  for  doing  so.  Mr.  Gushing  has  no  right 
to  complain  that  the  addition  of  this  noxious  excrescence  to  the 
original  plan  of  General  Jackson's  suggestion  should  have  been 
regarded  with  some  suspicion,  as  designed  to  leave  open  a  door 
by  which  the  insidious  evil  of  credit  in  the  fiscal  action  of  the 
government  might  still  creep  in.    We  cheerfully,  on  his  own  as- 
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surance,  acquit  him  of  any  such  intention^  at  the  sapoe  tine  that 
we  recommend  him  to  expurgate  this  obnoxious  prorision  from 
his  project  as  soon  as  possible*  It  is  not  contained  in  Mr.  Tall- 
madge's  bill,  which  on  this  point,  therefore,  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  House  Committee ;  though,  after  all,  this  evil  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance in  comparison  with  that  which  is  evidently  made  a  car- 
dinal idea  in  the  project  of  the  distinguished  champion  of  ^^  the 
credit  system'^  in  the  Senate — ^namely,  the  use  of  banks  as  the 
agents  of  the  Exchequer.  Nor  is  the  feature  in  Mr.  Tallmadge'a 
bill  less  objectionable,  which  would  virtually  permit  an  issue 
of  paper  money  by  the  government  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one,  to  the  specie  on  hand — namely,  by  issuing  dollar  for  dol- 
lar in  paper  on  the  specie  deposited,  and  also,  in  addition,  Treas- 
ury paper  to  the  public  creditors  in  the  payment  of  their  claims, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  times  that  of  the  specie  on 
band.  The  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  far  woise 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  may  be  left  entirely  out  of  view, 
as  already  decisively  stamped  by  public  opinion  with  the  condem- 
nation it  merits. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  free  to  confess  our  hope  that  Con- 
gress may  not  agree  upon  any  of  these  pending  plans.     We  shall 
then  get  along  for  another  year  or  two  under  the  present  laws 
regulating  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  first  act  of  the  next 
Congress  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  Independent  Treasury. 
Some  of  our  friends  deceive  themselves  with  the  idea  that  this 
issue  of  government  paper  on  a  specie  basis  of  dollar  for  dollar 
will  be  a  good  thing  in  itself.     It  is,  of  course,  far  preferable  to 
the  issue  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  credit  paper ;  and  we 
have  always  contended  that  some  places  of  public  deposite  where 
the  convenient  form  of  paper,  for  large  transactions,  could  be 
given  to  the  solid  substance  of  specie,  were  very  desirable.     The 
proposed  machinery  for  that  purpose  is,  however,  objectionable 
in  several  points  of  view,  on  which  we  regret  that  our  remaining 
limits  forbid  us  at  present  to  dwell.     It  would  interfere  with  the 
free  self-regulation  of  the  internal  exchanges,  if  these  govern- 
ment certificates  of  deposite,  wherever  made,  were  made  every- 
where receivable  for  the  public  dues,  without  any  charge  corre- 
sponding to  the  existing  rate  of  exchange^  or  expense  of  trans- 
porting specie.    It  would  bear  with  a  severity  far  greater  than 
that  imputed  to  the  late  Democratic  policy  on  the  banks  and  the 
classes  of  the  community  dependant  on  them  ;  and  would  soon  ex- 
cite against  it  so  powerful  an  interest,  that  it  could  not  stsind  long 
unchanged.    Give  us  back  again  the  Independent  Treasury-^the 
whole  Independent  Treasury — and  nothing  but  the  Independent 
Treasury ! 


■  » 
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Thk  general  featares  of  the  market,  as  described  in  oar  last,  continue  to  char- 
acteriie  the  present  state  of  affairs;  but  the  extraordinary  depression  which  has 
taken  place  in  values  and  prices  of  all  commodities,  is  of  itself  an  earnest  that  a 
reaction  mast  soon  take  place.  During  the  month  which  has  elapsed,  a  vast 
nnmber  of  failures  have  taken  place  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  in  both  banks 
and  commercial  houses.  The  amount  of  liabilities  of  the  latter  may  be  computed 
at  several  millions  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  are  a  reflection 
of  those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  suspended  districts,  caused  by  the  severe 
restringent  course  of  the  banks  of  those  sections,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  article.  These  will  probably  continue  through  the  coming  month,  which 
is  the  period  when  the  heaviest  dry-goods  payments  fall  due.  The  grocers  have 
long  since  got  through  their  payments  with  little  difficulty.  The  resumption  of 
the  banks  in  the  suspended  districts,  although  it  is  attended  with  disastrous  loss 
to  mercantile  men,  whose  crediui  were  too  much  extended,  will  probably  prove 
the  immediate  cau»e  of  reanimation  of  trade.  Hitherto  the  circulating  medium 
of  those  sections  has  consisted  of  irredeemable  paper,  in  which  but  a  partial  con- 
fidence existed.  The  banks  which  issued  that  paper  held  a  large  amount  of 
specie,  probably  fVom  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  locked  up  in  their  vaults,  a  bur* 
dpn  to  themselves  and  a  loss  to  the  community.  This  may  have  been  represented 
by  double  the  amount  of  paper  afloat,  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  local 
currency,  but  was  available  only  at  a  loss  in  the  great  markets  of  the  north.  The 
consequence  was,  a  sluggishness  of  movement  that  rendered  its  efficiency  as  a 
circulating  medium  much  less  than  would  have  been  that  of  half  the  sum  of  specie* 
The  driving  in  of  this  paper,  releasing  the  specie,  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
prices,  but  forms  the  basis  of  renewed  activity.  The  general  result  is,  then, 
abundant  products  at  extraordinary  low  prices.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stores  in  the  interior  and  in  the  cities  are  full  of  merchandise,  the  imports  of  last 
year,  which  has  not  been  sold.  The  farmers,  finding  prices  falling,  and  the  mark- 
ets sluggish,  have  restricted  their  purchases.  The  country  dealers  having  stocks 
on  hand,  and  unable  to  obtain  bank  accommodation,  have  not  remitted,  and  do  not 
feel  encouraged  to  extend  their  purchases.  Hence  we  find  that  the  hotels,  which 
are  usually  full  at  this  season,  are  now  comparatively  empty.  The  steamboats, 
running  to  and  from  the  city,  have  l>ut  half  freights ;  the  city  merchants  daily 
failing  in  their  contracts,  and  when  their  stocks  are  put  upon  the  market  they 
bring  scarcely  50  per  cent,  of  their  cost.  This  is  the  present  position  of  the 
markets ;  but  an  element  of  recovery  is  indicated  in  the  present  state  of  the  for- 
eign exchanges,  which  are  as  follows  at  New  York :-« 

Nov.  15.  Jan.  SI.  Feb.  98.  AprU  1.  AfHl  15. 

London, lOft    10( 8a       8| 8a       Si 5|  a    7| 5a    7i 

...  -  jg| 5  37ja   - 5  97a5  45 


France, 
Amsterdam 
Hamburg, 
Bremen 


5  90a5  SI 5  28fa  5  SO 5  S7»a5  S8| 5  S7j  a   - 5  S7a5  i5 

dam, 401a   401...... ..39}  a    S9f 39|  a     40  384a  S0| 39a  391^ 

rgy mm.   30} 3.Ua   35t 3  35£a     M 3l{  a  35 35  a  35^ 

, 78la   78| 76|a  77 7S*a     77. 754  a  7«4 75|a  78 

At  these  low  rates  of  bills,  ftpecie  begins  to  flow  from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 
-  Already  large  amounts  have  been  received  from  abroad,  and  larger  sums  are  un- 
der policy  in  our  insurance  offiaes.  The  low  prices  of  produce  are  attracting  the 
precious  metals  in  exchange  for  them.  The  result  will  be,  that  coin  will  pour 
fiom  New  York  all  over  the  specie-paying  districts,  performing  the  double  opera- 
tioii  of  diminishing  the  stocks  of  produce,  and  raising  their  prices  under  the  effec- 
tive demand,  at  the  same  time  filling  the  channels  of  trade  with  a  sound  currency, 
restoring  confidence,  and  increasing  the  power  to  purchase  merchandise. 

Vol*  X.,  No.  XLVII. 
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At  the  commenceinent  of  the  month  mooey  wu  Tery  hard  to  be  obtained,  Vot 
under  the  operation  of  causes  pointed  oot,  hasgiadnally  become  more  plentiful. 
That  is  to  «iy,  the  caU  for  money  is  naturaOy  rery  small  when  the  amount  of  bosi- 
ness  done  is  limited ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  money  when  prices  are  very  low, 
bears  a  mach  greater  proportion  to  that  business  than  when  prices  are  high. 
This  is  very  clear,  but  we  may  illustrate  it  as  follows ; — 

In  January,  1840,  the  price  of  English  bar  iron  in  New  York  was  $75  per  ton ; 
at  present  it  is  $55  per  ton.  If  business  is  active  and  money  plenty,  and  a  laree 
dealer  wished  to  purchase  1,000  tons  when  the  former  price  was  current,  the 
operation  would  require  $75,000  of  money  or  bills.  At  present,  business  is  less 
active,  and  the  same  dealer  may  buy  but  500  tons,  which  would  cost  but  $27,500. 
The  same  general  proportion  may  run  through  all  the  markets.  Hence,  half  the 
value  of  the  currency  now,  would  cause  money,  apparently,  to  be  more  plentifol 
than  would  have  been  the  case  with  any  given  amount  at  the  former  period. 
This  apparent  plenteoosness  of  money  must  continue,  until  absorbed  by  risias 
jnices,  and  increased  activity  in  the  markets. 

It  is  evident,  while  such  is  the  state  of  the  market,  that  a  more  favorable  time 
for  the  government  to  make  its  loans  could  not  exist ;  and  a  loan  would  undoubt- 
edly be  taken  at  a  short  period,  at  very  favorable  rates,  if  the  eiample  of  Ne'w 
York  in  providing  for  its  liabilities  was  in  any  degree  followed  by  the  Federal 
government.  The  vacillating  and  suicklal  policy  hitherto  pursued,  has  been  suck 
as  to  counteract  the  returning  health  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  instead  of 
assisting  to  restore  it  by  making  the  Federal  treasury  a  rallying  point  for  mercaA- 
tile  confidence.  That  the  government  is  seriously  involved  in  debt,  admits  of  no 
eavil ;  also,  that  its  revenue  is  short  of  its  expenditure  by  many  millions ;  ami 
again,  that  this  state  of  things  has  been  directly  the  result  of  the  mistaken  policy 
pursued  during  the  past  .year.  The  whole  state  of  financial  affairs,  both  of  the 
government  and  of  the  public  at  large,  appears  to  have  reached  that  crisis  when 
a  firm  perseverance  in  the  policy  of  the  last  administration  would  realize  for  the 
country  all  the  advantages  contended  for  through  three  administrations.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  present  public  debt  from  official  sources  : — 

Loan.                                                     Amount.               Redremable.            lUte.    Amuulin^tt. 
8«pt4imUr  1841 16,000 lt>44 52 864 

••  " 3,ai3  00O 1844 5i 176.70S 

**  " 2.439,000 1844 6 186,360 

ToUloldloM, $5.668,000 Sp.90» 

Treaaary  noCai, ....8,5<i0,00O yvarif  BTArage, 5| 471  MS 

"  **    to  iaaui*, 2,500.000 " " 6 150,000 

N(tw  bill,  balance  of  old  loan, 0,332.000 6  mobtha  to  20  yaan 0 379,920 

Additioiial, 5,00OX)0O " *♦ " 8 800,000 

Total, $28.089,000 $1,«25,1«# 

Debt  ofDia.  Cnl., 1,440,000 

Old  FandedDflbt, 233.183 

Unfunded        " 35,417 

Grand  Toul, 20,777^ •• 

Ealimated  eipendiinre  for  1842, 033,000.600 

Leaa  Treaanry  Notea  f.llinif  doe, 7,000.000   026,000,000 

Eatimatcd  rrceipti  from  cuatoma  ihia  year. 13.500.000 

**        Dutiea  laat  year  payable  this, 3.600,000 

Total  rei!eiirta, .' 017.160,000 

Deficit,...:... ;. 08v900,000 

Treaanry  notea  to  be  redeemed, 7.000.000 

New  loam  may  realize, • 10,198^600 

Deduct  rarplua, 3.108,800 

Deficit, 5,701200 

Add  lotereaton  debt  not  incladed  in  ezpenaea, I,4i5,124 

Deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year, $7.176, %H 

Add  debt  aa  above,  leaa  treaaary  notea  radeeoied, .22,777.580 

Debt  ai  the  clow  of  thayaar  1619, ...*.t $S9,053.9I>1 
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If  the  floating  debt  which  will  aeenmnlate  through  the  year  should  be  funded 
in  a  six  per  cent,  stock,  the  annual  charge  will  be  $2,955,709,  a  sum  equal  to 
15.22  per  cent,  on  the  whole  annual  income  of  the  government,  according  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  of  finance,  leaving  but  $11,444,- 
297  to  meet  the  gross  expenditures  of  the  government,  which,  should  they  even 
be  reduced  to  $20,000,000  in  1843,  will  leave  an  addition  to  the  debt  of  $8,555,- 
703.  This  will  make  the  debt  at  the  dose  of  that  year  $38,509,607,  with  an 
annual  interest  of  $2,571,045,  showing  a  fearful  increase  in  the  liabilities  of  the 
government  in  a  ratio  that  will  soon  absorb  the  total  revenue. 

In  the  following  year,  1844,  the  $5,668,000  of  the  loan  of  the  Extra  Session 
falls  due,  and  is  to  be  redeemed.  The  prospect  is,  that  it  can  be  done  only  through 
a  new  loan.  The  only  resource  then  is  supposed  to  be,  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 
A  bill  to  effect  this  object  has  been  reported  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
bill  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  expenditures  for  the  future  will  not 
average  less  than  $27,000,000  per  annum,  including  the  charges  on  the  debt, 
and  a  revenue  estimated,  under  the  supposition  that  the  compromise  act  would 
eontinue  in  force,  at  $15,600,000,  leaving  a  yearly  deficiency  of  $11,400,000. 
The  committee,  although  professing  to  have  in  view  only  the  best  means  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue,  have  made  a  purely  high  tariff  report.  AH  its  ailments  and 
facts  are  directed  only  to  demonstrate  how  great  a  tax  consumers  must  pay  to 
support  any  particular  interest.  Every  measure  recommended  is  supported  by 
arguments  like  the  following : — '^  The  committee  are  satisfied  that,  under  an  ad- 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  this  business  could  not  be  sustained.  The  country 
would  be  flooded  with  the  cheap  labor  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ,"^learly 
showing  that  the  object  of  the  committee  was  not  to  raise  a  revenue,  but  to  ex- 
clude foreign  goods  to  the  greatest  extent,  in  order  to  protect  home  manufactures 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  at  large.  Under  these  circumstances  the  bill,  as  re 
ported,  contains  the  following  leading  principles : — 

1.  The  cash  duties  are  to  be  retained  in  connexion  with  warehousing. 

2.  The  home  valuation  to  be  modified  with  a  fixed  value  of  dutiable  artidet 
like  the  ''official  value"  of  the  English  system. 

3.  The  duties  are  levied  partly  ad-valorem,  and  partly  specific.  A  general  ad- 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  where  the  duty  is  now  on  that  principle ;  a  discrimi- 
nation for  protection  by  specific  duties ;  and,  as  a  general  principle,  the  duty  on 
articles  subject  to  discrimination  to  average  at  the  rates  under  the  bill  of  1833, 
before  the  deduction  of  JL  of  the  excess  over  20  per  cent. ;  and  an  additional 
retaliation  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  goods  of  certain  countries,  to  continue  in 
force  until  the  municipal  regulations  of  those  countries  are  altered  in  favor  of 
certain  products  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  leading  points  of  the  bill,  and  the  probability  is,  that  scaredy 
more  revenue  can  be  collected  under  it  than  under  the  compromise  act.  It  is 
calculated  to  effect  the  object  which  the  committee  have  in  view,  viz. :  to  exdude 
foreign  goods  in  order  to  favor  certain  interests,  without  regard  to  the  revenue. 
The  present  and  prospective  state  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  coming  down 
as  it  is  to  the  level  of  the  constitutional  standard,  is  a  sufiicient  protection  to  home 
manufacturers  against  the  imports  of  foreign  goods,  even  at  the  lowest  rates  of  the 
compromise  tariff,  and  any  increase  of  those  rates  must  tend  to  prohibition.  The 
large  income  derived  from  the  customs  in  former  years  had  its  origin  in  the  in- 
flation of  the  currency,  and  also  in  the  amount  of  money  borrowed  abroad.  When 
paper  money  was  very  abundant,  and  prices  relatively  high,  goods  came  here  to 
sell  on  foreign  account,  and  any  parties  who  had  remittances  to  make  to  this  coun- 
try did  so  in  those  aitides  whidi  would  afford  the  most  profitable  means  of  re- 
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oiittances.  In  thone  years,  ny  from  1836  to  1839,  it  i^  estimated  that  near 
$175)000,000  were  borrowed  in  Europe.  The  proeeeds  of  these  loans  were  sent 
home  la  goods.  Probably  $50,000,000  in  those  artieles  which  paid  no  dnty,  uad 
the  remaining  $125,000,000  bore  an  average  dnty  of  25  per  cent.  This  operatkm, 
therefore,  pat  into  the  Treasury  $36,500,000,  or  an  average  of  $8,325,000  per 
annum.  The  average  receipts  from  the  customs  in  those  years  was  $28,255,806; 
i^  then,  we  deduct  the  customs  derived  from  proceeds  of  loans,  it  will  leave  bat 
about  $20,000,000  as  the  customs  revenne  from  the  regular  trade  of  the  country, 
which  is  $2,000,000  more  than  in  1840,  when  no  foreign  loans  were  contracted. 
That  means  of  revenue  will  cease  to  exist  for  the  future,  and  the  imports,  consist- 
ing only  of  the  proceeds  of  produce  sold,  cannot,  in  a  dear  currency,  bear  a  very 
high  per  centage  of  dnty,  lest  specie  become  the  most  profitable  means  of  remit- 
tance, and  the  government  be  deprived  of  its  revenue  altogether. 

The  business  and  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  at  this  moment  indicate 
that  state  of  languor  incident  upon  a  recovery  from  overwrought  excitement 
caused  by  the  paper  system.  The  wealth  of  the  country  is  now  rapidly  accumu- 
lating under  that  productive  industry,  which  was  interrupted  in  its  operations  hj 
the  mania  of  bank  speculations.  This  effect  of  paper  credit  was  once  forcibly 
expressed  by  Governor  Woloott,  some  years  since,  to  the  Legislature  of  Connec- 
ticut, in  the  following  language  »*- 

^'  If  any  principles  are  demonstrable  by  reason  and  experience,  they  are,  that 
liaper  money  is  an  interruption  to  productive  industry ;  that  industry  is  the  main 
source  of  wealth ;  and  that  whatever  diminishes  production,  is  injurious  to  the 
lenders  of  capital." 

Who  that  reflects  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  past  few  years,  its  scenes  of  riot 
and  speculation,  resulting  in  individual,  corporate,  and  State  dishonor,  can  fail  to 
respond  to  tfae  truth  of  the  above  remark  ?     By  the  seductive  influence  of  Bank 
facilities,  the  populace  of  these  United  States  were  diverted  from  their  industrial 
employments,  and  drawn  into  expenditures  and  speculations  which  impoverished 
the  country  by  the  rapid  progress  of  consumption  simultaneous  with  non-pro- 
duction.    These  expenditures  have  resulted  in  mercantile  dishonor,  so  general, 
and  involving  want  of  confidence  to  so  great  an  extent,  that,  although  a  return  to 
hidttstry  is  rapidly  increasing  the  productive  wealth  of  the  country,  trade  and 
eommerce,  which  should  facilitate  the  interchange  of  these  commodities,  remain 
stagnant  and  prostrate.    The  old  credit  operations  have  nearly  ceased  to  be  prac- 
ticable ;  vast  amounts  of  capital  engaged  in  trade  have  been  swalk>wed  up  by  the 
speculative  character  given  to  the  markets  by  baak  paper,  and  capitalists  will  not 
hazard  their  fun  s  in  new  oominercial  enterprises  until  assured  that  the  prices  have 
reached  their  minimum.    This  state  of  affairs  necessarily  leaves  without  business 
and  without  fuads  a  great  number  of  persons  who  have  been  heretofore  engaged 
in  commerce.    For,  as  we  explained  in  a  former  number,  the  operation  of  bank- 
ing is  not  to  encourage  the  development  of  wealth,  but  merely  to  promote  the  ex- 
change of  wealth  aAer  it  is  created.    Hence,  when  bank  credits  are  most  abun- 
dant, many  persons  cease  to  produce  in  order  to  trade.     When  the  revulsion 
which  is  inevitable  overtakes  banking,  these  persons  lose  that  capital,  by  the  fall 
of  the  goods  in  which  they  deal,  which  they  formeriy  employed  in  productive  indns- 
try.     They  are  therefore  ruined  past  remedy,  and  become  among  the  most  dam- 
orous  for  a  return  of  speculation,  that  they  may  retrieve  their  desperate  Ibrtunea. 

When  money  is  plentiful,  it  is  very  easy  for  a  person  wiUi  n  little  capital  to 
Increase  its  nominal  amount  by  exchanging  his  own  obligations  for  those  of  a 
chartered  eorporatkm,  to  increase  his  business  and  extend  his  enterprises;  bat 
Men  an  Is  ioat,  and  nnivend  distrust  prevafis,  he  is  without  the  means  of  re> 
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turning  to  bis  formor  employment.  This  appears  to  us  to  describe  the  state  of 
aflairs  at  ihis  juncture,  and  explains  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  enormous  stocks 
of  produce  at  mere  nominal  prices,  which  are  crowdinfr  the  great  national  thor- 
oughfares on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  otber  the  stores  of  the  merchants  are 
overflowini^  with  goods  at  half  prices,  and  they  themselves  are  failing  on  all  sides. 
That  class  of  men  whose  small  capitals  and  shrewd  dealings  effected  the  inter- 
change between  the  merchants  and  the  producers,  seem  to  have  been  crushed  be- 
neath the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut  of  paper  money.  The  wealth  of  the  soil  has 
accumulated  with  the  revolving  seasons,  but  the  pure  stream  of  trade  on  a  metal- 
lic basis  has  not  yet  broken  through  the  dross  and  rubbish  of  the  paper  system. 

We  have  here  endeavored  to  point  out  those  general  causes  proceeding  from  the 
paper  system  which  appear  to  have  produced  the  present  state  of  financial  affairs 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  future  it  appears  to  us  that  there  can  be  no  return, 
at  least  for  many  years  to  come,  to  a  paper  expansion.  The  losses,  disasters, 
ruin,  and  distress  which  attend  the  transition  from  a  cheap  to  a  dear  currency, 
have  been  encountered  in  most  sections  of  the  Union,  and  the  people  will  not 
again  voluntarily  encounter  the  same  distress,  for  the  purpose  of  a  little  temporary 
speculation.  The  country  is  now  rich  in  everything,  except,  perhaps,  there  may 
be  a  little  deficiency  in  the  precious  metal  to  perform  the  office  of  a  circulating 
medium  ;  but  a  metallic  currency,  like  every  other  description  of  property,  is  to  be 
acquired  only  by  labor  and  industry,  and  when  once  acquired  it  is  not  merely 
money,  but  wealth — treasure;  it  is  a  commodity  for  which  all  things  may  at  all 
times  be  obtained ;  and  if  used  for  money  it  may  be  for  three  reasons,  viz. :  to  pre- 
vent the  disastrous  losses  and  ruinous  consequences  which  inevitably  grow  out 
of  a  paper  currency ; — also,  to  give  that  regularity,  consistency,  and  stability  to  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  place  under  such  a  system ; 
— and  lastly,  to  relieve  the  people  of  that  enormous  tax  which  otherwise  they  mast 
pay  to  the  issuers  of  paper  money. 

The  use  of  the  precious  metals  for  money  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  quality 
of  wealth.  It  is  the  safest  and  cheapest  manner  in  which  a  nation  may  invest  its 
surplus  money.  It  is  then  ready  fur  all  contingencies  of  war  or  otherwise;  for 
we  are  not  of  that  class  of  economists,  who  consider  the  specie  of  a  country  as 
dead  capital,  and  who,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  interest,  as  they  imagine,  displace  the 
specie  with  paper.  The  specie  then  goes  abroad  in  payment  of  silks  and  wines, 
which  are  consumed  by  bank  customers,  who  in  their  turn  take  the  benefit  of  the 
bankrupt  law,  and  thus  extinguish  all  remains  of  the  specie  of  the  country. 

We  have  said  that  the  use  of  specie  for  money  relieves  the  people  from  a  tax, 

which  they  otherwise  would  have  to  pay  to  the  issuers  of  bank  paper.    We  will 

endeavor  to  make  this  position  sufficiently  clear.     The  following  table  will  show 

from  the  best  sources,  the  comparative  currencies  of  France,  England,  and  the 

United  States  :— 

CuBBSNciBs  OP  Francs,  ENOLAan,  and  the  Uiiitso  States  in  Dollabs. 

France.  BngUaid,  V.  Statu. 

Spene  carnncy 500.000  000 119  500,000 75,000,0  0 

Paper       "       50,000,000 140.150000 140,860,000 

ToUl .550,000,000 958,050,000 »4,500,000 

Ezceu  of  paper 33,650,000 70,800,000 

•*        "  ipeete 450,000,000 

We  have  here,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  taken  thequantity  of  the  currency, 
of  each  nation  for  1837.      It  thus  appears,  that  in  the  article  of  money  alone, 
the  wealth  of  England  is  double  that  of  the  United  States,  while  that  of  FranM 
is  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  England.    If  we  assume  that  the  railt 
of  interest  in  Fiance  and  England  was  4  per  eent.^  and  in  the  United  States  6  per 
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cent.,  at  the  periods  mentioned,  we  shall  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  nation 
paid  the  following  sums  as  a  tax  to  the  issners  of  paper  money. 

Ammmt  of  fmptr  mmcjt.  InUreat  m  ufse*. 

P«Mr  moMv  UK  in  Fitmc* $50,000,000 4  per  cent $9.000  000 

••  •*        ••    ••Enrland 140.150,000 4    "      "  5.844.000 

••         "        "    *'U.  StatM 149.960,000 0"     •«  8,971.600 

Toul,  thrM  eoantriu $345,710,000 816,817.600 

This  is  independent  of  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  destmction  of  the  paper, 
which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  abrasion  of  a  metallic  currency.  The  mere  ex- 
pense of  a  paper  currency  is  estimated  at  \  per  cent.,  while  that  of  a  metallic 
one  is  X  per  cent,  per  annum.  Thus  the  expense  of  the  $500,000,000  of  me- 
tallic currency  in  France,  is  $500,000  per  annum,  while  that  of  the  $50,000,000 
of  paper  money  is  $260,000. 

Again,  the  actual  expense  of  $150,000,000  paper  money  in  the  United  States 
is  $750,000  per  annum,  while  that  of  the  metallic  currency  is  $75,000  only.  This 
is  the  actual  bona  fidt  cost  of  creation.  Now  when  paper  money  is  created,  a 
charge  of  6  per  cent,  is  made  upon  the  community  in  the  act  of  uttering  it,  and 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  commerce  where  the  borrower  receives 
interest  from  the  lender  for  that  which  he  borrows  of  him.  The  more  the  pub- 
lic debtor,  which  is  a  bank,  multiplies  its  debts,  and  the  longer  it  refuses  to  redeem 
them,  the  more  it  increases  its  income.  This  monstrous  anomaly  in  mercaniile 
operations,  against  all  reason  and  common  sense,  is  thrust  upon  the  people  as  a 
blessing  in  time  of  peace,  and  strangely  enough,  when  a  government  does  the 
same  thing  in  time  of  war,  it  is  called  a  ^  necessary  tax."  This  was  the  case 
with  the  famous  assignats  of  France,  and  the  continental  paper  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  named  instance,  the  creators  of  that  famous  bubble  advocated 
it  on  the  ground  that  ''it  was  the  best  way  of  taxing  the  people,''  because,  issued 
of  all  denominations,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  aU  classes  in  proportion  to  their 
means.  He  who  was  rich  received  more  money  than  he  who 'was  poor,  conse- 
quently, the  depreciation  and  ultimate  loss  fell  upon  each  individual  according  to 
his  means,  and  therefore  each  paid  a  just  share  toward  the  expenditures  of  the 
government.  In  a  time  of  peace  and  general  prosperity,  the  several  State  gov- 
ernments in  this  country  authorized  corporations  to  issue  similar  money;  they 
then  authorized  them  to  refuse  to  redeem  it ;  and  finally  the  banks  stopped, 
throwing  the  loss  upon  the  people.  The  losses  from  this  source  during  the  past 
5  years  amount  to  $150,000,000.  For  whose  benefit  was  this  tax  imposed,  and 
why  should  it  be  continued  7  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  interest  charged  by  the 
issuers  of  paper  money  cannot  be  called  a  tax  on  the  circulation,  because  ihe  is- 
suing of  the  paper  is  an  exchange  of  obligations  between  the  bank  and  the 
person  whose  note  is  discounted,  and  the  charge  is  a  fair  rate  for  the  superior 
credit  of  the  institution.  The  operation  is  different,  however,  in  the  use  of  these 
credits  as  a  currency.  For  instance,  an  employer  owes  his  workman  at  the  end 
of  the  week  $20  for  his  wages.  He  gives  him  in  payment  the  pronusen  of  the 
bank.  By  this  operation  the  bank  assumes  the  debt  of  the  employer  to  the  em- 
ployed, and  it  becomes  a  direct  debt  from  the  bank  to  the  workman,  and  as  long 
as  those  bills  remain  out  of  the  bank,  the  institution  draws  interest  on  the  debts 
which  it  owes  to  the  operatives,  and  which  the  latter  pay  in  the  enhanced  price 
of  all  that  they  consume.  This  enormous  impost  bears  heavily  upon  the  resonz^ 
ces  of  the  industrious  many,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  banking  few. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


We  have  heard  it  rumored ,  that  the 
MSS.  and  Correspondence  of  General  An- 
drew Jackson  are  about  to  be  committed 
to  the  editorial  charge  of  George  Bjn- 
croft,  Esq.,  who,  it  is  said,  will  prepare 
them  for  publication,  together  witK  a  bio- 
graphical Memoir  of  the  Life  and  public 
services  of  the  General.  If  this  be  so,  no 
historian  could  have  been  selected  belter 
adapted  for  such  a  task,  and  the  history 
of  lew  individuals  now  living,  will  awaken 
to  general  an  interest  as  that  of  the  ven- 
erated hero  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  JOHN  KEESe  iu,  we  observe,  pre- 
paring  for  speedy  publication,  "  The  Liter, 
ary  Remains  of  the  late  Lucy  Hooper," 
inchrlipg  her  poetical  writings,  8tc.  The 
editor  will  confer  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  this  lamented  authoress,  and 
an  equally  acceptable  offering  to  the 
m»ny  admirers  of  her  muse.  We  look 
with  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  the 
▼olnme.     (8.  Colhav,  publisher.) 

Mr.  PRESCOTT,  we  have  heard,  con- 
temp^ites  publishing  an  Abridj^ment  of 
his  '*  History  of  the  Reiffn  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella."  This  wifl  be  a  popular 
idea,  and  vastly  beneficial  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  reading  community,  to  whom 
the  more  extended  work  has,  irom  its  ex- 

fensive  form,  been  hitherto  inaccessible, 
t  is  by  such  works  as  these,  that  our 
American  literature  is  fast  acquiring  a  re- 
putation and  nationality  worthy  of  the 
name ;  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  both 
this  able  historian,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, are  now  engaged  hi  the  preparation 
of  other  new  and  important  historical 
works. 


AMERICAN  LITERARY  AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS. 

J.  h  H.  G.  LANGLEY  have  just  issued 
the  New  Work  by  the  author  of  "  J/i- 
termarriage^*'  4*.,  entitled  "  Pathology 
founded  on  the  natural  $yatem  of  AncUomy 
and  Phytiology.*'  This  last  production 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Walker,  is  a  popular 
and  philosophical  treatise  on  ih;it  branch 
of  m<>dical  science,  in  which  the  natural 
classification  of  diseases  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  morbid  and  curative  symp- 
toms, afforded  by  pain  or  its  absence,  are 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  errors  of  Ho- 
masnpathy  and  other  hypotheses. 

The  other  new  work  by  the  above  au- 
Ihor, — "  Phynognomy  founded  on  Pkyfi- 
ology,  and  applied  to  various  countries^ 
profesHtnit  and  individuals f^*  with  illus- 
trative engravings,  is  also  in  press,  and 
will  be  published  shortly,  printed  uniform- 
ly with  his  previous  works.    1  vol.  12mo. 

The  same  firm  have  just  issued  a  new 
edition  of  the  uniform  stereotype  edition 
of  M.  De  Tocqueville's  **  Democracy  in 
America,"  in  two  handsome  volumes,  '8vo, 
with  statistical  map,  an  original  analyti- 
cal index,  notes,  &c.  fcc. 

Dr.  Martyn  Paine's  new  work,  "  A  Phy- 


siological View  of  the  Materia  Medics, 
with  an  arrangement  of  the  articles  in 
their  several  groups,  according  to  their 
relative  value,'*  &c.  This  new  manual 
has,  we  hear,  been  highly  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  schools  and  the  faculty 
generally 

The  new  work  by  Dr.  Samuel  Forry, 
"  The  Climate  of  the  UnUed  States  and 
its  Endemic  Infiuences,^^  announced  in 
uor  previous  number,  has  at  length  ap- 
peared. Its  reception  has  alreacfy  been 
Highly  flattering,  and  what  we  predicted 
for  this  important  work  is  now  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt — its  success  is  certain.  Not 
only  is  it  the  first  attempt  to  systematize 
the  phenomena  of  our  climate,  by  means  of 
positive  and  long-establishea  data,  thus 
developing  many  new  and  interesting  me- 
teorological laws,  with  their  influence  up- 
on the  human  organization,  but  the  subject 
being  presented  in  language  divested  of 
technicalities,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  general  reader.  Independent  of  the 
numerous  complimentary  notices  of  this 
work  by  the  several  medical  journals  of 
the  country,  it  has  been  received  with  the 
highest  favor  by  those  purely  literary 

D.  APPLETON  h  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished Mrs.  Kllis' new  book,  *<  ThsDaugh- 
ters  ofEnglandf**  a  work  which  we  doubt 
not  will  become  exceedingly  popular,  as 
indeed  are  all  the  productions  of  this  fa- 
vorite authoress. 

They  will  also  speedily  issue  a  new 
series  of  Juveniles  under  the  general  title 
of  '^  A  Library  for  my  Young  Country- 
men," which  will  include  several  works 
illustrative  of  the  annals  of  American  His- 
tory, and  some  by  the  editor,  whose  pre* 
vious  writings  under  the  signatun^  of  *^  Un- 
cle Philip,''are  already  well  known. 

Mr.  Cooley's  long- promised  work  on 
Arabia  Petrsea  and  the  Holy  Land  is 
nearly  completed ;  it  is  to  be  copiously 
illustrated, and  we  are  informed,  is  likely 
to  prove  an  exceedingly  attractive  book. 

The  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Van 
Schaack,  LL.  D.,  including  his  literary 
remains  and  correspondence, is  now  ready. 

The  same  firm  also  announce  for  pub* 
lication  the  following  valuable  stanaard 
works : 

Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reform- 
ation, edited  by  Dr.  Nares,  w;th  twenty- 
three  portraits. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  English  Church,  with  notes,  by 
Rev.  J.  R.  Paige. 

Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of  ther 
Creed,  with  notes,  by  Rev.  W.S.Dobeon, 
fcc. 

They  have  nearly  completed  an  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  and  entertaining 
work,  to  be  published  early  next  month, 
entitled  **  A  Description  and  Historical 
\ccoont  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Machines 
for  raising  water ;  with  observations  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  including  the  progressive  de- 
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Telopment  of  the  Steam  Engine,  &c.,  by 
Thomas  Ewbank."  The  abore  explana- 
tory title  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
S radical  value  of  this  work,  which  we 
oubt  not  will,  on  its  appearance,  attract 
very  general  pablic  attention. 

Nearly  ready,  A  Manual  for  Commoni- 
cants,  by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  American  Service,  lomo. 

A  History  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  by  Sir 
F.  Palgrave.  12mo. 

Also,  beautiful  uniform  editions  of  Scott, 
Milton,  Cowper,  and  Bums,  with  illustra- 
tive titles, — editions  in  13mo  and  ISmo. 

Guizot's  Kssay  on  Civilization,  with 
notes,  by  Professor  Henry,  new  edition. 

M.  W.  DODD  has  in  press  a  new  and 
thorouffhiv  revised  edition  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Tracey's  History  of  Missions,  considera- 
bly enlarged. 

The  same  publisher  has  just  issued,  a 
Treatise  on  Punishment  by  Death;  by 
George  B.  Cheever :  and 

Moral  Tales  for  Children,  by  Uncle 
Arthur. 

WILEY  &  PUTNAM  have  in  press  the 
following :  **  Poems,  chiefly  of  early  and 
late  years,  including  the  Borderers,  a  tra- 
gedy," by  Wm.  Wordhworth,  1  vol.  12mo. 

The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,  and  other  Po- 
ems, by  Thos.  Campbell,  1  vol.  i2mo. 

Poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, 2  vols,  in  one,  J2mo. 

Captain  Barclay's  Agricultural  Tour  in 
the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada,  with 
miscellaneous  notices,  1  vol.  I2mo. 

Rutillius  and  Lucius,  or  Stories  of  the 
third  age,  by  Robt.  J.  Wilberforce,  I  vol. 
12mo. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  Delineated,  by 
Archbishop  Whately,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  Skmner. 

"  A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Artf  comprising  descriptions  of  every 
branch  of  human  knoidedge^^'  &r.,  edited 
by  W.  T.  Brande,  F.  R.  &,  assisted  by 
other  eminent  fcientific  writers. 

The  same  firm  hive  just  issued  a  fine 
edition  of  Mr.  Borrow^t  long-promised 
work,  entitled  *'  Ztnco/t,  or  an  account  of 
the  Gipsies  of  Spain^"  fcc.  This  is  a 
book  of  singular  cast,  and  one  that  will 
doubtless  awaken  much  p'ibiic  attention, 
as  It  ri'iates  to  a  race  as  anomalous*  in 
th-ir  character  as  they  are  cohoius  in  their 
history. 

ENGLISH   LITERARY  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

Amon^  the  latest  Announcements  of 
the  Enelish  press,  we  observe  that  of  "A 
^Life  of  Admiral  Viscount  Keppel.  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  m  J 782-3,  by  the 
Hon.  Thos.  Keppel,''  m  2  vols.  Svo,  with 
portraits. 

"  Travels  in  Kashme^,  the  Himalaya  of 
the  Punjaub,  including  the  mountain 
course  of  the  Indus,  through  the  valleys 
of  Great  and  Little  Thibet,"  &c.,  by  G. 
T.  Vij^ne,  Esq.,  2  vols.  Svo,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations  by  the  author,  with  maps, 
Ikc.  (Just  ready.) 


Romantic  Biography  of  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  edited  by  W.  Cooke  Taylor. 
LL.  D. 

Also,  the  following  new  works  of  fic- 
tion : — 

Lady  Anne  Granard,  or  Keeping  op 
Appearances ;  a  novel,  by  the  late  Miss 
Landon.  (L.  E.  L.) 

Sowing  and  Reaping,  a  novel,  edited  by 
Caut.  Chamier. 

The  two  Admirals,  by  the  author  of 
"  The  Spy,"  &c. 

Newstoke  Priors,  a.  novel,  by  Miss 
Waddington. 

London  Legt^nds,  by  Paul  Pinder,  Gent^ 
with  illustrations,  in  2  vols.,  and  two  new 
novels,  edited  by  Mrs.  Charles  Gore,  one 
entitled  "  Fascination,"  and  the  other 
"Modem  French  Life." 

A  curious  and  unique  early  English 
Romance  is  in  press,  edited  by  Mr.  Halli- 
well,of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  en- 
titled "  Torrente  of  Portugal,^*  said  to 
be  full  of  romantic  adventures,  encounters 
with  giants,  &c. 

"Popularity,  a  Tale  of  the  World,"  by- 
Mrs.  C.  Baron  Wilson,  and  a  new  Histori- 
cal Romance,  entitled  "  The  Traduced," 
by  the  author  of  the  "  Fatalist,"  He. 

The  following  are  among  the  latest 
issues :  "  Excursions  rn  Albania," by  Capt. 
Best — "  Father  John,  or  Cromwell  in  Ire- 
land," by  the  author  of  "Richard  of 
York,**—'"  Narrative  of  the  late  Kxpedi- 
tion  to  Syria,*'  by  W.  Pntison  Hunter, 
"  The  Rhfoe,"  by  Victor  Hueo,  &c.  &c. 

Miss  Pickering's  new  Novel,  "  The  Ex- 
pectant,"  is  now  ready. 

A  new  work  is  shortly  forthcoming,  by 
the  author  of  "  Elphinstone,"  entitled 
"The  Herberts,  or  the  Way  of  the 
World." 

"  The  Book  of  Thought,"  is  the  mys- 
terious appellative  of  another  forihcomiag 
novelty. 

Maxwell,  whose  new  work  ("  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Soldier  of  Forlnn^")  is  very 
popular,  has  announced  a  periodical  work, 
m  shilling  nnmbers,  to  be  called  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Hector  O'Halloran." 
•  Theodore  Hook's  last  novel  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication.  It  is  said  to  be 
highly  comic,  and  is  yclept,  "  Peregrine 
Bunce,  or  settled  at  last." 

Miss  Slodart  announces  a  new  volume 
"  On  Female  Writers,  their  Powers,  Du- 
ties, and  Dangers,"  &c. 

An  interesimg  volume,  the  Memoirs 
and  Travels  of  the  Duke  d'Rnghien,  has 
been  ushered  into  the  world  within  the 
last  few  days  by  the  Comte  de  Clioolot. 
It  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  his- 
torical works  of  this  ceniury. 

M.  Thiers  is  stated  to  be  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  German  empire,  and  hi»  late 
tour  in  Germany,  to  be  connected  with  his 
historical  inquiries. 

A  Now  Work  by  John  Burke,  Esq.,  ao» 
thor  of  the  Peerage,  &c.,  is  in  press,  en- 
titled "  A  General  Armory  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  founded  upoD 
Gwillim,  Nisbett,and  Edmonson."  The 
work  will  be  embellished  with  90,000 
coats  of  arii»|  lie* 
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DEMOCEATIC  REVIEW. 

Vol.  X.  JUNE,  1842.  No.  XLVIIL 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW  ON  JAMES'S  NAVAL  OCCURREN- 
CES, AND  COOPER'S  NAVAL  HISTORY. 

(Second  Article,)* 

Thb  running  title  to  the  article  of  the  Edinburgh  is  "  British 
and  American  Navies;"  but  its  professed  object  is  to  review 
Messrs.  James  and  Cooper.  Of  the  General  History  of  the  for- 
mer, which  includes  the  "  Occurrences,"  the  reviewer  says :  "  The 
book  itself  is  one  of  which  it  is  not  too  high  praise  to  assert,  that 
it  approaches  as  nearly  to  perfection,  in  its  own  line,  as  any  his- 
torical work,  perhaps,  ever  did."  This,  be  it  remembered,  relates 
to  a  book  that  contains  the  matter  we  have  dissected  in  our  for- 
mer number.  Speaking  of  Mr.  James's  reasoning,  he  goes  on  to 
say :  "  With  a  candor  almost  as  uncommon  as  his  accuracy,  he 
(Mr.  James)  never  fails  to  notice  any  variation  of  consequence  in 
the  statements  of  the  hostile  party ;  and  either  to  refute  it  by  ar- 
gument, or  fairly  to  balance  it  with  the  opposing  testimony.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  contemplate  without  admira- 
tion the  impartial  and  unwearied  zeal  for  historical  truth  (!)  which 
alone  could  have  supported  him  through  his  tedious  and  thankless 
labors."  This  is  said  of  the  gentleman  who  accused  Captaiii 
M^Donough  of  lying  about  the  hot  shot,  Commodore  Decatur  of 
telling  an  untruth  about  the  complete  effect  of  grape^  and  Commo- 
dore Chauncey  of  not  daring  to  come  out  and  meet  Sir  James  Yeo 
with  a  superior  force,  that  happened  to  be  unarmed,  or  ort  the 
stocks  !  Any  man  may  innocently  be  led  into  mistakes,  especially 
when  his  accounts  descend  into  details ;  but  no  than  of  uptight 
feelings  would  have  brought  such  charges  as  those  we  have  so 
fully  exposed,  on  mere  rumor  ;  which  must  have  been  the  best  of 
Mr.  James's  testimony  in  all  the  cases  we  have  cited.  As  to  the 
ihankless  labor,  it  remains  to  be  seen.    England  is  not  a  country 
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to  overlook  services  of  this  nature,  more  especially  when  aceom- 
panied  by  so  material  a  wear  and  tear  of  logic  and  character ;  and 
we  confess  ourselves  at  some  loss  to  understand  our  contempo- 
rary.    The  sale  of  the  book  has  probably  compensated  its  writer. 

After  this  introduction,  the  reviewer  eulogizes,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, Mr.  James's  precision  and  details,  and  most  especially  his 
tables  ;  the  excellence  of  which  we  have  ourselves  had  occasion 
to  celebrate.  Then  follows  the  panegyric  of  Captain  Chamier  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  language  of  the  history — setting  the  "  gafl^ 
head  braces"  at  defiance.  All  this  is  not  laid  before  the  world 
without  an  object ;  it  is  simply  that  Mr.  James  may  be  used  with 
effect  in  demolishing  Mr.  Cooper.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  reviewer  has  been  successful. 

We  shall  so  far  presume  on  what  has  been  shown  in  our 
former  article,  as  to  take  it  as  admitted,  that  nothing  is  proved 
simply  because  Mr.  James  has  seen  fit  to  assert  it.  This  we  feel 
we  have  a  perfect  right  to  claim,  after  having  shown,  in  the  most 
unanswerable  manner,  that  Mr.  James  has  asserted  many  things 
that  are  not  only  untrue,  but  which  any  man  of  discrimination 
might  have  seen  were  untrue,  from  his  own  premises. 

The  Edinburgh,  however,  disregards  all  these  truths,  and  assails 
Mr.  Cooper  on  a  lofty  key  for  not  having  the  same  faith  in  its 
great  authority  as  it  has,  or  affects  to  have,  itself.     In  calling  this 
writer  to  account  for  his  sins  of  omission,  it  says :  *'  But  ought 
not  Mr.  Cooper  to  admit,  or  at  least  to  notice,  British  accounts 
of  facts  resting  wholly  within  the  knowledge  of  British  historians 
and  officers  1     Is  he  justified  in  passing  over  a  point  as  doubtful, 
or  stating  it  upon  mere  conjecture,  when  there  is  a  British  his^ 
tory  which  decides  it  on  direct  authority  ?'* — "  Without  demanding 
from  the  American  historian  any  extraordinary  degree  of  indus- 
try, we  might  surely  expect  that  so  well  known  a  work  as  Mr. 
James's  history  would  scarcely  escape  his  researches.     The  high 
authority  of  that  history  for  accuracy  and  research,  demanded 
from  Mr.  Cooper  some  notice  of  such  of  its  assertions  as  contra- 
dict his  own  ;  and  we  think  that  the  offensive  remaks  by  which  it 
is  t«o  often  disfigured  (meaning  James's  Naval  Occurrences), 
ought  to  have  been  but  an  additional  incentive  to  an  able  and  dili« 
gent.American  writer,  fairly  to  meet,  and  if  possible  triumphantly 
to  overthrow,  its  statements  and  inferences."    The  reviewer  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Cooper's  abstaining  from  answering  cer- 
tain charges  brought  by  Mr.  James  against  several  American  offi- 
cers, recoil  on  the  service  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  work,  by 
giving  the  world  reason  to  believe  they  are  true. 

Now,  by  one  of  those  mysterious  qualities  which  adorn  oar 
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\  craft,  we  are  able  to  answer  for  Mr.  Cooper,  in  this  behalf,  as  well 

L  as  he  could  do  it  for  himself,  and  he  did  read,  study,  and  dissect 

\  the  "  Occurrences,"  and  detected  their  worthlessness  at  a  glance. 

All  that  we  have  shown  the  reader  on  this  subject,  and  a  good 
\  deal  more,  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  household  terms.      He  had 

L  no  faith  in  Mr.  James's  boasted  accuracy ;  laughed  at  his  particu- 

[  larity;    and  held   his   seamanship   cheap — *^  gaff-head   braces," 

\  **  ridge-rope  breechings,"  and  all.    Then  he  had  too  much  respect 

for  that  service  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  book,  and  we  trust 
for  himself,  to  think  of  degrading  his  own  history  into  a  contro- 
t  versial  work,  with  one  of  the  calibre  of  the  '^  Occurrences."     He 

could  not  think  of  putting  any  man  on  trial  because  a  writer  of  the 
truth  and  decency  of  the  James  school  had  seen  fit  to  become  his 
accuser ;  and  we  point  to  our  answers  to  the  charges  against 
M^Donough,  Decatur,  Hull,  and  Cbauncey,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  former  part  of  this  very  article,  as  proofs  of  what  he  might  have 
said  on  such  subjects,  had  he  been  so  minded — especially  with 
our  assistance.  Mr.  James's  history  has  not  '*  escaped  his  re- 
searches." Before  we  get  through,  some  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Edinburgh  has  not  **  escaped"  them  either. 

After  sounding  the  praises  of  James,  and  dwelling  on  his  accU' 
racy^  the  Edinburgh  condemns  Mr.  Cooper,  altogether,  for  not 
epiulating  the  particularity  and  the  details  of  that  distinguished' 
writer ;  after  which  it  proceeds  to  give  an  analysis  of  its  own, 
that  pretends,  in  particular,  to  embrace  all  the  combats  of  the  last 
war :  though  doubtless,  by  a  happy  accident,  it  omits  two  or  three, 
of  which  it  might  not  have  found  it  so  easy  to  dispose.  We 
are  authorized  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  state  distinctly  that  he  has  no 
ambition  to  emulate  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  James,  and  there  we  shall 
leave  that  matter. 

The  first  charge  which  the  Edinburgh  brings  against  Mr.  Coop- 
er, as  connected  Avith  any  particular  fact,  relates  to  the  afifair  in 
which  a  man  was  killed  ofiT  Sandy  Hook,  by  a  shot  fired  from  the 
London.  The  reviewer  thinks  Mr.  Cooper  very  culpable  for  not 
telling  the  world  that  Captain  Whitby,  the  English  commander, 
was  tried  for  murder  at  home,  and  acquitted.  Now  Mr.  Cooper 
does  not  charge  Captain  Whitby  with  murder.  The  circumstance 
is  related,  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  warfare  the  English  car- 
ried on  against  the  French  in  the  American  waters,  and  as  having 
a  tendency  to  excite  the  feeling  which  eventually  produced  the 
war.  No  one  ever  supposed  that  Captain  Whitby  wished  to  kill  a 
man ;  much  less  the  particular  man  who  actually  lost  his  life  ;  but 
it  waSy  and  is  still  thought  in  America,  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  firing  shot  into  the  waters  of  a  neutral  country ;  and  this, 
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too,  with  the  intent  to  harass  the  trade  of  that  country.  The 
acquittal  on  a  charge  of  mnrder  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  feel- 
ing of  America, — a  country  thai  would  now,  we  doubt  not,  in- 
stantly declare  war  against  England  for  an  unatoned  and  unex- 
plained act  of  the  like  nature. 

But  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  reviewer,  while  he  admits 
the  fact  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cooper,  thinks  proper  to  comment  on 
his  omission  to  note  a  trial  that  has  no  connexion  with  the  national 
wrong  that  gave  rise  to  the  national  feeling  excited, — while  not 
only  its  oracle,  the  "  Occurrences,"  is  guilty  of  the  very  offence 
it  charges  on  Mr.  Cooper,  without  the  possibility  of  urging  his 
explanation,  but  the  Edinburgh  itself  contains  the  charge  I  Mr. 
James  relates  the  Bombay  version  of  the  rencontre  between  the 
Peacock  and  Nautilus,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with  severe  ani- 
madversion on  the  conduct  of  Captain  Warrington, — ^flourishing 
the  fact  that  its  charges  were  verified  by  the  oath  of  a  certain 
master  of  the  yard,  while  it  neglects  altogether  to  say  that  a  court 
was  held  on  the  occasion,  and  Captain  Warrington  fully  exonera- 
ted by  the  counter-oaths  of  those  who  contradicted  the  aforesaid 
master.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  of  personal  misconduct  alluded 
to  by  the  reviewer,  and  to  which  he  returns  again  and  again ! 
Thus  is  not  only  Mr.  James,  but  the  reviewer,  guilty  of  the  pre- 
cise offence  it  imputes  to  Mr.  Cooper,  and  without  his  apology 
that  the  trial  was  not  pertinent  to  the  real  matter  at  issue.  Cap- 
tain Whitby  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder^  a  crime  Mr. 
Cooper  never  imputed  to  him  ;  and  Captain  Warrington  was  ex- 
onerated from  censure  on  account  of  an  affair  in  which  both 
James  and  his  reviewer  attribute  to  him  the  grossest  brutality ; — 
«nd  why  should  Mr.  Cooper  have  spoken  of  one  trial,  more  than 
Mr.  James  and  his  reviewer  of  the  other  1  We  will  answer  for 
the  Edinburgh  :  one  was  an  English^  the  other  an  American  offi- 
cer ;  one  an  English^  the  other  an  Jlmerican  court.  We  scarcely 
ever  knew  an  English  writer  get  upon  stilts,  in  a  question  of  this 
sort,  that  he  might  not  have  been  answered  just  in  this  way.  So 
coolly  does  the  reviewer  treat  the  Bombay  affair,  that  he  affects 
to  think  the  statements  of  the  English  side  never  have  been  even 
contradicted ! 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  the  reviewer  through  his  his- 
tory of  the  different  battles,  which  is  little  more  than  a  repetition 
of  James's  history,  and  which  would  require  an  article  as  long  as 
the  **  Occurrences"  themselves ;  but  having,  as  we  think,  disposed 
of  the  general  merits  of  the  historian,  by  producing  particular 
and  close  instances  of  his  worthlessness,  we  propose  to  adopt  a 
^mewhat  similar  courae  with  his  eulogist. 
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The  first  serious  misstatement  of  the  reviewer  is  to  he  foand 
m  a  hrief  summary  of  the  actions  between  the  Constitution  and 
United  States,  with  the  three  English  frigates  they  took  at  dififer- 
ent  times.     Speaking  of  these  combats,  the  reviewer  says :  "All 
the  three  actions  were  decided  in  consequence  of  the  British  shij^ 
becoming  dismasted  by  the  heavy  metal  of  her  opponent,  which 
enabled  the  loiter  to  rake  her  with  impunity  until  further  resistance 
was  impossible?^     Our  illustrious  contemporary  meant  to  say, 
"  each  of  the  three  actions  was  decided,"  &c. ;  but  we  pass  over 
the  English,  in  order  to  get  at  the  fact.     The  Constitution  certain- 
ly raked  the  Guerriere  once,  in  crossing  her  bows ;  when,  taking 
aback  herself,  she  got  a  stern  board,  and  fell  in  with  her  quarter 
exposed  to  the  British  ship's  bow  guns.   If  either  vessel  was  raked 
at  the  close  of  this  action,  it  was  the  Constitution.     As  the  latter 
hauled  off,  the  Guerriere's  masts  fell,  and  not  a  gun  was  fired  af* 
terwards.  The  Macedonian  was  not,  properly,  raked  at  all.     She 
had  no  need  of  it.    '  Captain  Garden  says — "  When,  having  the 
mizen-mast  shot  away  by  the  board,  top- masts  shot  away  by  the 
caps,  main-yard  shot  in  pieces,  a  small  prpportion  of  the  foresail 
only  left  to  the  fore-yard,  all  the  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle  disabled  but  two,  and  filled  with  wreck,  two  also  on  the 
main-deck  disabled,  and  several  shot  between  wind  and  water,  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  crew  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
enemy  comparatively  in  good  order,  who  had  now  shot  ahead,  and 
was  ABOUT  to  place  himself  in  a  raking  positioiiy  Avithout  our  being 
enabled  to  return  the  fire,  being  a  perfect  wreck^  and  unmanage-- 
able  ioo^ — ^I  deemed  it  prudent,  though  a  painful  extremity,  to  sur-^ 
render  his  Majesty's  ship.'^ — Occ.  App.  p.  xxviir.     Captain  Dacres 
says :  "  But  just  as  we  had  cleared  the  wreck,  our  spritsail-yard 
went,  and  the  enemy,  having  rove  new  braces,  &;c.,  wore  round 
within  pistol-shot  to  rake  us,"  &c.     "  I  ordered,  though  reluct- 
antly,  the  colors  to  be  struck." — Occ.  App.  p.  xiii.     The  Java  wo^ 
raked  during  the  fight,  as  the  Constitution  might  have  been,  had 
her  enemy  been  active,  or  not  in  confusion ;  for  the  American^ 
frigate  steered  badly,  in  consequence  of  having  lost  her  wheel 
early  in  the  action  ;  but  that  she  was  not  raked,  in  the  manner 
mentioned  by  the  reviewer^  is  proved  by  Lieutenant  Chad's  report 
of  the  battle.      "  We  still  watted  the  attack  of  the  enemy,"  he 
says — (and  this  was  when  the  Constitution  had  hauled  up  to  wind-- 
ward,  after  completely  dismantling  her  opponent) ;  *'  he  was  stand-^ 
ing  toward  us  for  that  purpose.     On  his  coming  nearly  within 
hail  of  us,  and  from  his  manceuvres  perceiving  that  he  intended  a 
position  ahead^  where  he  could  rake  u&  without  the  possibility  of 
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retarning  a  shot ;  I  then  consulted  the  officers,  who  agreed,"  &e., 
and,  in  a  word,  he  struck. 

The  Edinhurgh  complains,  in  strong  language,  that  Mr.  Cooper 
does  not  attend  sufficiently  to  the  British  accounts  of  the  differ- 
ent affairs ;  a  charge  from  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will  exo- 
nerate the  Democratic  Review. 

The  reviewer  says,  speaking  of  the  Guerriere — "  She  was 
pierced  for  only  48  broadside  guns,  but,  as  Mr.  Cooper  states^ 
mounted  49,  having  on  board  two  standing  bow-guns  which  could 
only  be  used  in  chase.  And  we  have  to  add,  that  every  one  of 
the  particulars  here  quoted  respecting  her,  has  been  in  print  and 
uncontradicted  for  upward  of  twenty  years."  Now  this  is  very 
magnificent,  doubtless,  but  in  answer  to  it,  we  say  that  these  par- 
ticulars have  been  contradicted,  time  arid  again  ;  but,  because  it 
does  not  suit  the  English  to  republish  American  statements  of  this 
nature,  our  Edinburgh  contemporary  coolly  assumes  that  nothing 
has  been  said  of  the  matter.  How  will  he  feel,  however,  when 
we  prove  to  him  that  his  own  immaculate  authority,  Mr.  James, 
contradicts  his  particulars !  Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Guerriere  ^^n  pierced — (and  it  is  a-propos  of  what  Mr.  Cooper 
has  said  on  that  point,  that  the  reviewer  wrote  what  we  have  just 
quoted) — ^that  oracle  says :  "  When  Captain  Skene  had  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Guerriere,  he  had  ports  fitted  upon  her  quarter-deck 
for  two  brass  12-pounders,  given  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter. Upon  quitting  the  Guerriere,  Captain  Skene,  of  course,  took 
with  him  his  brass  guns.  The  vacant  ports  led  some  of  the  Con- 
stitution's officers  to  suspect  that  the  Guerriere^s  people  had,  be- 
tween the  time  of  surrender  and  of  taking  possession,  thrown  two 
of  her  guns  overboard." — p.  105.  By  adding  these  two  ports  to 
the  48  admitted  as  the  broadside  ports  by  the  reviewer,  and  which 
had  guns  in  them,  we  get  50,  without  the  bridle-ports,  that  had 
guns  mounted  also.     So  much  for  being  '^  uncontradicted." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Guerriere  had  30  long  18s  on  her  gun-deck, 
the  forward  port  being  further  forward  than  usual.  The  forward 
guns,  however,  were  not  useless  in  broadside,  as  contended  by 
Mr.  James,  and  asserted  by  the  reviewer  \  for  they  were  so  placed 
as  to  permit  these  guns  to  be  worked  at  the  same  time  the  guns 
next  aft  were  worked,  as  is  not  ordinarily  the  case  with  guns  in  a 
common  bridle-port.  Owing  to  the  incidents  of  the  battle,  the 
Constitution  being  so  much  ahead  of  her  enemy,  these  two  for- 
ward guns  ought  to  have  been  the  most  useful  of  any  in  the  Guer- 
riere ;  and  one  of  them  wasy  doing  the  Constitution  more  injury, 
perhaps,  than  any  half-dozen  of  her  guns  farther  aft.  Notwith- 
standing, Mr.  James  and  his  reviewer  throw  them  both  out  of  the 
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ealculation  of  force !  Shortly  after  the  battle,  some  of  the  Con- 
stitution's officers  published  a  card,  stating^  that  the  Guerriere  was 
pierced  for  54  guus.  This  is  some  of  the  testimony  to  which  Mr. 
Cooper  cdludes^  and  we  will  now  inquire  how  far  the  English  au- 
thorities sustain  the  supposition.  The  reviewer  admits  48  broad* 
side  guns — ^James  owns  1  shifting  guo,  which  must  have  had  2 
ports,  and  the  2  bow  guns  are  acknowledged.  Add  to  these  Cap- 
tain Skene's  2  ports,  in  which  no  guns  were  found^  and  the  ac« 
count  stands  thus,  viz.  :^- 

Broadside  gans  •           •           •           •           48 

Bow  gnns  •           •           •                       •2 

ShiAinggims  •           •           •           •             2 

Vacant  ports  •           -           •           •           -       2 

54 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  the  reviewer  says  his  facts 
stand  uncontradicted  twenty  years,  when  Mr.  Cooper  mentions 
the  authority  of  the  officers  above  named  to  the  contrary ! 

The  reviewer  next  adverts  to  the  old  question  of  the  actual 
weight  of  the  shot.  On  the  part  of  the  Americans  it  is  known 
that  a  32-pound  shot  frequently  weighed  but  30  lbs. ;  24s,  21, -2, 
or  -3  lbs. ;  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  other  shot  in  proportion. 
Defective  castings  were  supposed  to  be  one  cause  of  these  defi- 
ciencies in  weight ;  though  irregularity  in  moulds  may  have  been 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  English  ships  were  said 
to  have  had  shot  of  ot^er  weight ;  the  variation  being  ascribed  to 
their  French  guns.  Mr.  Cooper  distinctly  says  that  he  weighed 
many  shot ;  and,  that  while  he  found  that  the  American  fell  short, 
he  found  the  English  surprisingly  accurate.  Speaking  of  the 
Java,  however,  in  a  note,  he  says  that  it  was  affirmed  her  18s 
weighed  19  lbs.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  reviewer  derides  the 
idea  that  shot  of  French  weight  should  be  found  in  English  ships, 
even  though  the  latter  were  French  built.  On  this  point  he  adds : 
**  Does  he  (Mr.  Cooper)  think  it  probable  that  whenever  they  (the 
French-built  ships)  want  a  new  supply,  French  shot  were  cast  or 
procured  expressly  for  their  use  V  W  by  not  1  An  Englishman 
can  cast  a  shot  weighing  19^  lbs.  as  well  as  a  Frenchman,  and  if 
he  has  a  gun  that  requires  such  a  shot,  why  should  he  not  cast  it  1 
He  can  and  does  imitate  the  stamps  of  the  American  heavy  cot- 
tons, where  he  finds  it  to  his  interest ;  why  Dot  imitate  the  French 
shot  %  In  1812,  there  must  have  been  in  the  British  navy  some 
forty  or  fifty  French-built  vessels,  all  of  which  had  their  arma- 
ments when  taken.  Now  which  is  the  most  probable — that  aJ] 
these  guns  were  thrown  aside,  or  that  shot  was  made  for  them  1 
Besides,  the  shot  captured  with  them  all^  would  last  a  few  ships 
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ft  long  time  ;  and  this  pUin  may  have  heen  adopted,  in  preference 
to  the  cost  of  new  castings.  The  fact  that  the  Java's  shots  were 
over«weight)  is  distinctly  asserted,  not  by  Mr.  Cooper,  but  by 
some  of  the  Constitution's  officers  ;  and,  as  the  Java  was  a  French- 
boilt  ship,  we  see  nothing  half  so  extravagant  in  the  proposition^ 
as  in  the  reviewer's  opinion  that  the  old  shot  were  all  thrown 
away,  or  melted  down.  The  only  party  that  professes  to  know 
anything  in  the  premises,  is  the  officer  who  affirms  that  he  actu- 
ally weighed  the  shot.  | 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  reviewer's  theories  on  this 
head  remains  to  be  shown.  He  says :  ''  We  believe  it  is  admitted 
by  all  persons  skilled  in  gunnery,  that  in  shot  of  the  same  diame- 
ter^  a  slight  difference  in  mere  weight  will  neither  increase  nor  di- 
minish the  effect  on  the  object  aimed  at."  And  again :  "The'al- 
leged  variation  must  have  been  merely  in  specific  gravity^  and 
therefore  of  little  or  no  importance."  This  is  advanced  as  a 
principle^  and,  if  it  prove  nothing  else,  it  proves  that  our  Scottish 
contemporary  is  not  Professor  Playfair.     ^'Slight  differences"  i 

may  not  produce  important  results,  certainly  ;  but,  as  a  principle, 
the  slightest  difference  will  produce  some  effect.     Two  or  three  ( 

pounds  are  not  a  slight  difference  in  the  weight  of  a  shot,  how- 
ever, when  applied  to  its  efffect.  A  shot  obtains  its  power  alto- 
gether from  its  momentum ;  and  this  proceeds  from  the  double 
principle  of  weight  and  velocity,  A  heavy  shot,  lying  motionless 
against  a  wall,  does  no  harm  ;  it  has  its  weighty  but  it  wants  its 
velocity,  A  hollow  sheet-iron  ball,  of  the  same  diameter,  flyinor 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  shot  thrown  from  a  gun,  against  a  wall, 
would  only  crush  itself ;  it  has  the  velocity^  but  wants  the  weight. 
Momentum  is  calculated  by  multiplying  velocity  into  weight.  Thus 
if  a  shot  has  a  velocity  of  100,  and  a  weight  of  30,  it  has  a  mo- 
mentum of  3000  I  or,  if  a  velocity  of  100,  and  a  weight  of  32,  it 
has  a  momentum  of  3200.  This  is  a  diff*erence  of  ^\ — no  imma- 
terial odds  when  applied  to  effects  on  the  sides,  spars,  anchors, 
and  defences  of  a  heavy  ship.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bad  cast- 
ings of  the  American  shot  caused  them  to  break  on  striking,  and 
frequently  destroyed  their  usefulness  in  this  manner.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  guns,  which  often  burst. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  English  to  say  that  the  American  vessels 
of  war  sailed  Avith  picked  crews  of  able  seamen,  and,  in  this  man- 
ner, to  account  for  their  own  defeats.  Mr.  Cooper  exposes  this 
fallacy,  by  saying  it  was  extraordinary  that  a  nation  which  prac- 
tised impressment^  should  use  such  an  argument  against  a  people 
who  did  not.  This  reasoning  the  reviewer  derides,  with  his  usual 
success.      He  says  that  '*  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
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America,  England  had  584  cruising  vessels  in  commission,  102 
of  which  were  ships  of  the  line."  As  opposed  to  this,  he  gives 
Mr.  Cooper's  own  authority  for  saying  that  America,  exclusively 
of  gun-boats,  had  only  17  cruisers, — none  larger  than  frigates. 
''Now,  assuming  the  practice  of  impressment  to  be  a  powerful 
agent  in  manning  a  navy,"  he  adds,  "  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Cooper 
will  scarcely  assert,  that  to  man  584  vessels,  with  its  aid,  is  as  easy 
as  to  man  17  without  it."  This  is  exceedingly  narrow  logic,  were 
the  premises  fair.     But  the  premises  are  obviously  unfair.  Every-  • 

thing  would  depend  on  the  stock  of  mariners  in  each  country,  to 
begin  with  ;  and  England,  a  country  overflowing  with  people,  had 
long  maintained  her  common  navy,  in  addition  to  a  mercantile 
tonnage  nearly  double  that  of  America  at  that  time.  This,  of 
course,  gave  her  a  vast  supply  of  men,  and  the  power  to  impress 
gave  her  an  arbitrary  choice  of  all  she  could  lay  her  hands  on. 
So  unscrupulous  were  her  agents  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
that  they  often  seized  foreigners,  and  thousands  of  Americans 
among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  navy  did  not  get 
its  best  seamen  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  The  best  and 
most  enterprising  men  preferred  the  privateers,  in  which  nothing 
but  gain  was  the  object ;  in  which  they  were  not  liable  to  drafts 
for  the  lakes — a  service  without  prize-money,  and  in  all  respects 
out  of  favor ;  and  in  which  all  the  money  made  went  to  the  own- 
ers and  crew;  the  government  unwisely  taking  half,  in  the  cases 
of  their  own  captures.  If  the  American  navy  had  but  17  cruisers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  had  50  soon  after,  and  the 
privateers  amounted  to  hundreds.  On  the  other  hand,  England 
made  peace  in  Europe  early  in  1814,  and  had  thousands  of  men 
to  spare.  But  the  question  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  the  Americans 
were  compelled,  in  1814,  to  lay  up  many  vessels  on  the  ocean,  in 
order  to  get  crews  for  the  lakes.  By  this  time,  very  many  of  her 
seamen  were  in  the  English  prisons,  the  privateers  having  been 
captured  ;  and  so  far  from  choosing  men,  as  is  done  by  impressing^ 
she  was  glad  to  get  any.  Some  of  the  American  crews  were 
good,  certainly;  but  many  were  exceedingly  bad.  Those  on 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ghamplain,  in  particular,  are  known  to  have  been 
worse  than  common.  By  keeping  the  British  marine  up  to  its 
number  in  1812,  keeping  the  American  down  to  its  17  sail,  and 
by  keeping  the  coiyntless  privateers  altogether  out  of  view,  the  Ed- 
inburgh makes  a  proposition  quite  to  its  own  satisfaction !  As  a 
matter  of  course,  too,  every  American  crew  was  broken  up  once 
in  two  years;  that  being  the  term  of  enlistment.  f/"/' ) 

As  is  not  unusual  with  English  writers,  the  reviewer  evidently 
would  gladly  compress  all  the  battles  of  the  war  into  the  single 
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action  between  tbe  Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  if  he  could.  He 
aims  at  facetiousness  on  this  subject,  and  untruly  imputes  to 
Mr.  Cooper  the  allegation  that  the  day  was  lost  principally  by  the 
cowardice  of  a  buglenian.  *'  Were  none  of  the  Chesapeake's  offi- 
cers or  men  enabled  to  sound  the  bugle  of  the  fugitive  1  or,  if  so, 
were  their  powers  deranged  by  the  advance  of  the  English  board- 
ers 1  How  came  the  men  on  the  Chesapeake's  main-deck  not  to 
know  that  the  ships  were  foul,  and  that  a  scuffle  was  going  on 
over  their  heads  1"  This  being  the  only  occasion  on  which  be 
can  indulge  in  mirth,  our  Scottish  contemporary  indulges  to  in- 
discretion. 

The  circumstances  are  simply  as  follows :  The  Chesapeake  had 
closed  on  the  weather  quarter  of  the  Shannon,  and  in  passing 
ahead,  having  most  way  on  her,  some  of  her  head  sheets  and  the 
foretop-sail  tie  were  shot  away,  at  a  moment  when  her  spanker- 
brails  loosened.  The  vessel  came  into  the  wind,  and  got  foul  of 
her  antagonist  about  the  latter's  fore-chains.  In  this  situation, 
she  lay  exposed  to  a  raking  fire,  especially  of  some  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck guns  of  the  Englishman.  By  this  fire,  and  a  singular  fa- 
tality, every  officer  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  American,  above  tbe 
rank  of  a  midshipman,  including  captain,  first  lieutenant,  master, 
and  marine  ofiicer,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  To  ihie  circum* 
etancey  Mr.  Cooper  ascribes  the  loss  of  the  ship.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  ships  were  coming  foul.  Captain  Lawrence  ordered  the 
bugle  to  call  tbe  boarders ;  but  the  bugleman,  a  negro,  had  de- 
serted his  quarters,  and  was  not  to  be  found.  All  that  the  reviewer 
says  about  ofilcers  sounding  the  bugle  is  a  puerility  that  is  un- 
worthy of  an  answer.  That  the  boarders  were  not  called,  as  or- 
dered, is  proved  on  oath, — a  favorite  mode  of  establishing  facts 
with  the  reviewer ;  and  as  for  the  idea  of  the  men's  below  hear- 
ing a  scuffle  on  deck,  it  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
witticism.  There  was  no  scuffle  to  hear,  nntil  the  English  had 
got  well  in  possession  ;  for,  finding  themselves  raked  with  canis- 
ter, and  without  officers,  all  the  men  ran  from  aft  forward.  This 
was  what  Captain  Broke  termed  '^  flinching  from  their  guns"  arhea 
he  gave  orders  *'  to  prepare  for  boarding."  The  enemy  met  no 
resistance  on  entering  the  Chesapeake,  though  a  short  but  con- 
fused struggle  occurred  forward  of  the  mainmast  afterward,  the 
boarders  who  came  from  below  being  without  their  arms* 

But  the  reviewer  disputes  Mr.  Cooper's  statement  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  npper  deck  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  midshipmen  ex- 
cepted, were  wounded  before  the  boarding.  On  this  head  he 
says:  ^'Now,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  official  letter  for  dis- 
futing  this  staiemenU    By  tkaX  account,  Mr«  Ludlow,  the  Chesa-  \ 
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peake's  first  lieutenant,  and  one  of  the  officers  slated  by  Mr.  Coop- 
er to  have  been  disabled  as  above,  was  wounded  in  attempting  to 
repel  the  boarders.  And  yet  Mr.  Cooper  enumerates  this  officer's 
name  among  those  who  fell  before  the  enemy  boarded." 

Mr.  Budd's  statement  that  Mr.  Ladlow  was  wounded  in  attempt* 
ing  to  repel  the  boarders,  or  by  the  boarders,  is  true.  It  was  not 
a  fact  for  him  to  inquire  into  closely,  at  the  moment  of  writing ; 
and  as  he  did  not  see  what  passed,  be  may  very  well  have  sup- 
posed, at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Ludlow  was  hurt  in  this  manner,  and 
in  no  other.  But  the  evidence  on  the  court-martial  brought  out 
all  the  circumstances,  and  the  finding  on  this  point  is  in  these 
words,  as  Mr.  James  himself  might  have  told  the  reviewer,  viz. : 
'Mt  appears  also  to  the  cour^  that,  when  the  Shannon  got  fonl  of 
the  Chesapeake,  Captain  Lawrence,  his^rj^  lieutenant^  the  sailing 
master,  and  lieutenant  of  marines,  were  all  killed,  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  thereby  the  upper  deck  of  the  Chesapeake  was  left 
without  any  commanding  officer,  and  with  only  one  or  two  young 
midshipmen." — Occ.  App.  p.  Ix. 

A  mistake  in  reference  to  Mr.  Ludlow  might  very  well  occur. 
We  understand  that  he  was  twice  wounded ;  once  by  a  small 
missile,  before  the  boarding,  and  afterwards  by  a  sword.  The 
account  we  have  heard  states  that  he  was  seated  on  a  gun  slide, 
as  the  English  came  in,  and  that  naturally  raising  his  sword,  he 
got  a  blow  on  the  head.  It  was  said,  at  the  time,  he  might  have 
got  well  of  the  first  injury,  but  that  the  last  proved  fatal.  But 
this  was  probably  no  more  than  one  of  the  additions  that  grew 
out  of  the  excitement  of  the  aflTair,  the  court,  out  of  question, 
coming  at  the  real  facts.  We  presume  that  even  the  reviewer 
will  admit  that  Mr.  Cooper's  statement  is  justified  by  the  finding 
of  the  court. 

The  reviewer  has  been  misled  by  a  misprint  in  the  English 
edition,  where  he  sneers  at  the  supposed  assertion  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
that  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  "  has  long  been  considered"  by  the 
American  "navyj^*  one  of  its  proudest  achievements  on  the 
water.  The  word  is  "  nation,"  in  the  original,  and  the  fact  is 
iraquestionably  true  as  regards  them.  We  believe  the  fiary  look's 
upon  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  Bay,  (Perry's  game  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,) as  much  the  most  brilliant  victory.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Mr.  Cooper  makes  the  remark  he  does,  concerning  those  two 
affairs.  It  is  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  Bay  that'  the  navy  most 
appreciates  according  to  Mr.  Cooper. . 

All  that  the  reviewer  says  about  the  vagaeness  of  Mr«  Cooper's 
comparison  of  the  forces  of  the  respective  parties  on  Lake  Erie, 
nnd  his  own  explanation,  is  as  hoUow  as  most  of  his  reasoning. 
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The  comparison  wms  difficalt,  because  no  element  of  force  was 
common  to  either  party,  and  because  the  American  force  was 
not  brought  simultaneously  to  bear,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was. 
Thus,  the  American  principal  vessels  had  carronades,  which  were 
not  folly  available  until  they  had  sufiered  severely  ;  while  many 
of  their  smaller  vessels,  armed  with  heavy  long  guns,  were  kept 
a-stern  by  the  lightness  of  the  wind.    But  the  reviewer  makes  a 
calculation   which  we  will  analyze.     **It  is  certainly  true,"  he 
says,  ^  that  Captain  Barclay's  ship  was  armed  with  long  guns, 
while  the  American  ships  carried  32-pounder  carronades ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  advantage  in  long  guns  was,  on  the 
whole,  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.     The  British,  on  the 
authority  of  the  official  letter  above  mentioned,  presented  in  broad- 
side, beside  a  few  smaller  pieces,  one  long  24,  one  18,  6ve  12s,  and 
seven  98.  The  Americans,  three  long  32s,  four  ditto  24s,  and  six  15U. 
If,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Cooper  asserts.  Captain  Barclay's  long  guns  had 
committed  great  havoc  before  the  carronades  of  the  American  ves- 
sels became  available,  their  effect  was  clearly  not  owing  to  any  want 
of  means  to  return  the  fire."     All  this  is  exceedfngly  disingena- 
ous,  while  the  statement  is  substantially  true.     But  three  Amer- 
ican vessels  were  fairly  within  range  of  even  their  long  guns, 
when  the  Lawrence  began  to  suflTer  severely ;  viz.,  the  Scorpion, 
Ariel,  and  Lawrence  herself.   Now  those  three  vessels  could  use  in 
broadside,  one  long  32  and  five  12s.  The  Confiance  and  Niagara  add- 
ed to  this  fire,  two  long  24s,  and  one  12 ;  making  one  32,  two  248,  and 
six  128.     It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  two  last  named 
vessels  could  get  near  enough  to  do  much  harm,  and  much  longer 
before  the  schooners  a-stern,  which  carried  three  long  328,  and  one 
long  24,  could  aid  at  all.     These  were  the  circumstances  which, 
added  to  the  smoothness  of  the  water,  render  it  so  difficult  to  make 
a  just  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  combatants.    Comparing  whole 
numbers  with  whole  numbers,  the  Americans  were  donbtless 
superior  to  the  British  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Mr.  Cooper  admits  as 
much.     Still,  circumstances  might   and  did  vary  the  chances. 
In  a  sea  way,  and  blowing  fresh,  the  Detroit's  armament  would 
have  been  worth  those  of  all  the  small  vessels  together,  much  as 
they  would  have  outnumbered  her  in  broadside  metal ;  but  the 
battle  was  fought  in  smooth  water,  and  in  nearly  a  calm.    In  re- 
ference to  this  battle,  the  reviewer  adopts  Mr.  James's  version, 
that  the  Canadians  of  the  English  vessels  were  all  landsmen. 
But  he  adopts  all  his  facts.  ^ 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  the  reviewer,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, and  must  select  a  few  prominent  defects,  to  show  the 
character  of  his  whole  article.     We  shall  take  the  case  of  Lake 
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Champlain  as  one  example,  having  cleared  the  way  for  it 
by  details  already  given.  In  this  battle,  the  reviewer  says, 
«'The  Americans  lost  110,  and  the  British  129,  killed  and 
wounded." 

Now  this  last  statement  is  opposed  to  Mr.  James  himself. 
'^This  makes  the  total  loss  on  the  British  side,"  says  the  great 
historian,  ^'54  killed,  and  116  wounded."  According  to  our 
arithmetic,  this  makes  170.  The  reviewer  has  copied  from  a  re- 
port annexed  to  Captain  Pring's  official  letter,  where  the  loss  i$ 
put  at  129  ;  but  this  very  letter  says  in  a  note,  appended,  (all  in 
James,  be  it  observed,)  *'The  number  stated  is  the  whole  yei 
ascertained  to  have  been  killed  and  wounded."  This  oversight 
compels  us  again,  however  reluctantly,  to  reproach  our  contem- 
porary with  neglect  of  the  English  authorities.  Mr.  James  ad- 
mits that  the  mistake  in  the  Con6ance*s  crew  alone  was  as  81  are 
to  124;  in  other  words,  he  admits  that  the  Gonfiance  lost  124 
men,  instead  of  81,  as  stated  in  the  report  from  which  the  re- 
viewer copied      Let  us  make  a  proposition  of  this : 

as  81 :  124  ::  129  X 197. 

But  even  this  will  exclude  the  galleys,  from  which  no  report  at 
all  was  made.  Mr.  James,  on  the  strength  of  this  omission,  as- 
sumes that  they  met  with  no  loss,  whereas  the  Americans  be- 
lieve their  loss  to  have  been  very  heavy,  from  the  nature  of  their 
service,  and  what  they  themselves  saw.  Every  one  of  them  is 
said  to  have  struck.  The  English  killed  and  wounded  in  this 
battle  are  believed  to  have  been  near  or  quite  300  men.  At  all 
events,  the  remewer  is  a  great  deal  out  of  the  way,  by  his  own  au^ 
thorities. 

And  yet  this  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  cavil  about  any  little 
oversight  he  fancies  he  detects  in  Mr.  Cooper,  whose  arithmetic, 
in  connexion  with  this  affair,  he  attacks  in  the  following  mode. 
He  accuses  Mr.  Cooper  of  putting  only  480  men  in  the  four  large 
vessels,  nnd  1000  in  the  squadron,  which  would  be  giving  520  to 
the  12  galleys.  This  imaginary  discrepancy  he  treats  with  little 
respect.  Let  us  see  if  it  be  half  so  bad  as  he  pretends.  One 
does  not  very  easily  see  why  12  row  galleys  might  not  have  had 
this  number  of  men  in  them ;  more  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  the  intention  was  to  board.  The  duty  was  not  one  of  any 
duration,  and  40  men  each,  with  a  few  officers,  would  make  the 
sum  total.  But  Mr.  Cooper  does  not  dogmatize  concerning  the 
number  of  the  men.  He  uses  the  term  ^  about,'  evidently  wish- 
ing to  be  understood  as  not  professing  to  have  accurate  data.  Aw 
regards  the  Confiance,  he  says,  ^'  her  complement  of  men  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  considerably  more  than  300."    His  informatk>& 
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asserted  that  this  ship  had  qaite  400  men  in  her,  hut  there  heing 
nothing  certain,  Mr.  Cooper  chose  the  safer  expression  we  hare 
quoted.  Mr.  James's  particulars  had  no  efiect  on  bim,  for  he  too  well 
knew  their  value  ;  and  all  sides  agreeing,  even  to  Captain  Pring', 
that  it  was  Captain  Downie's  intention  to  lay  his  sWip  athwart 
hawse  of  the  Saratoga,  when  hoarding  would  have  followed,  he 
believed  the  enemy  must  have  been  strong  manned.  Three  hundred 
would  not  have  been  a  large  crew,  but  the  reverse,  for  a  ship 
like  the  Confiance,  and  it  is  probable  she  had  more  men  in  her ; 
especially  when  we  remember  that  an  army  was  on  the  shore  to 
supply  the  means. 

Now,  ^'  considerably  mor^*  than  300,  does  not  mean  just  300, 
as  the  reviewer  quite  coolly  assumes.  Putting  it  only  at  350,  it 
would  place  530  in  the  large  vessels,  and  leave  only  470  for  the 
galleys,  or  less  than  40  men  each,  officers  and  all.  Putting  it  at 
400,  the  number  his  informant  insisted  on,  it  would  raise  the  first 
figures  to  580,  and  leave  but  420  for  the  galleys,  ^u  reste^ 
nothing  absolutely  precise  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Cooper,  or  meant 
to  be  alleged.  The  only  precise  allegation  connected  with  the 
matter  is  that  of  the  reviewer,  when  he  says,  that  Mr.  Cooper 
states  **  the  united  crews  of  the  four  captured  British  vessels  at 
480,"  when,  in  truth,  he  says  nothing  directly  in  this  mode  about 
them  ;  and,  by  unavoidable  implication,  he  says  they  were  ^^con* 
sidtrably  more^^  than  480  men.  But  the  whole  article  is  written 
in  this  same  equivocating  and  sophistical  vein.  We  must  pardon  it 
as  a  casus  necessitatis. 

The  reviewer  has  very  much  the  same  sort  of  logic  concerningr 
the  forces  of  the  vessels  in  this  battle  as  he  uses  in  reference  to 
the  crews.  **He,"  (Mr. Cooper,)  says  the  reviewer,  "speaks  of 
the  Confiance  as  a  vessel  of  double  the  force,  and  of  nearly  double 
the  tonnage  of  the  Saratoga,"  and  says  that  few  professional 
judges  will  deny  that  a  ship  with  the  gun-deck  dimensions,  metal, 
and  battery  of  a  forty-fonr,  ought  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  con- 
tending at  least  with  two  such  vessels  as  the  Saratoga  and  Eagle. 
The  exact  dimensions  of  the  Confiance  are  given  by  Mr.  James ;  she 
was  a  ship  of  831  tons.  As  to  Mr.  James's  authority  on  this  point, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  anything  more.  Captain  Lavallette 
tells  us,  he  thinks  the  American  tonnage  of  the  Confiance  was 
1120,  and  that  of  the  Saratoga  630  tons.  This  fully  justifies  Mr. 
Cooper's  language  of  "  nearly  double  the  tonnsge."  As  to  the 
metal,  about  which  the  reviewer  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  a  &iuipaw 
calculation  will  dispose  of  this  point.  The  Confiance  had  sixteen 
long  24s  in  broadside,  to  say  nothing  of  the  three  carronadea. 
The  Saratoga  had  four  long  24s,  which  deducted  from  the  Con* 
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fiance's,  would  leave  her  twelve,  to  oppose  to  six  carronades,  42a 
and  32s.  Now,  in. naval  warfare,  taking  the  service  as  it  comes, 
the  long  12  is  the  equal  of  the  321b.  carronade,  the  18  of  the  42, 
and  the  24  of  the  68.  A  carronade  will  seldom  stand  a  long  can- 
nonading, like  that  of  the  hattle  of  Plattsburg  Bay ;  nor  will  it ' 
bear  two  shot,  with  proper  effect.  Mr.  James  tells  us  what  the 
Confiance  would  have  done  could  she  have  been  winded,  as  was 
the  Saratoga,  inasmuch  as  she  had  each  gun  loaded  with  two 
round  shot  and  a  stand  of  grape.  This,  in  addition  to  its  greater 
accuracy  of  aim,  is  the  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the  long  gun 
over  the  shorter  one.  But  we  have  the  opinion  of  Commodore 
Read  (certainly  as  good  a  judge  as  Mr.  James,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  examined  the  vessels)  that  the  Confiance  was  equal  to 
two  Saratogas ;  and  the  Saratoga  was  certainly  a  good  deal  more 
than  equal  to  the  Eagle. 

Mr.  Cooper  says  that  several  guns  were  found  on  board  the 
Confiance,  on  the  side  she  fought,  after  she  had  struck,  with  wads 
and  shot,  below  the  powder,  or  without  powder;  a  proof,  as  he 
thinks,  of  the  confusion  she  was  in,  while  attempting  to  wind. 
The  reviewer  treats  this  statement  as  conclusive  of  all  controver- 
sy about  the  hattle,  by  proving  "  the  ignorance  and  inexperience 
of  the  crew  with  which  Captain  Downie  was  compelled  to  go 
into  action."  In  answer  to  this,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  if 
the  reviewer  is  ready  to  admit  there  is  any  portion  of  the  people 
of  England  who,  sane  and  not  confused,  imagine  a  wad  or  a  shot 
is  to  be  put  into  a  gun  before  the  powder,  we  have  no  more  to 
say.  Our  victory  has  been  one  of  civilized  over  uncivilized  men, 
and  confessedly  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  exultation. 

The  reviewer  hazards  many  assertions  that  we  are  willing  to 
believe  he  would  have  spared,  had  he  taken  time  to  examine  what 
he  says.  Of  this  class  of  allegations  is  his  assertion  that  Mr.  Cooper 
is  wrong  when  he  praises  Commodore  Stewart  for  so  handling  the 
Constitution  that  she  escaped  being  raked  by  her  two  adversa- 
ries; an  unusual  occurrence  in  an  engagement  of  two  against  orte, 
^^  That  the  Constitution,  however,  did,  while  wearing,  receive  at 
least  one  raking  broadside,"  he  afiirms,  "  Mr.  Cooper  will  find  from 
the  American  official  details  of  the  action."  This  is  very  coolly 
stated,  we  admit ;  but  it  is  not  sustained  by  Xhtfact.  Here  is  all 
that  is  said  about  the  Constitution'swaring,  in  these  minutes:  '*  We 
then  discovered  the  sternmost  ship  wearing  also ;  wore  ship  imme- 
diately after,  and  gave  her  a  stern  rake,  she  luffing  to  on  our  star- 
board bow,  and  giving  us  her  larboard  broadside."  This  was  with 
the  Cyane,  which  ship  struck  immediately  afterwards.  Again, 
with  the  Levant :  <'  At  50  minutes  past  8,  ranged  close  alongside 
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to  windward  of  her,  on  opposite  tacki,  and  exchanged  broad- 
sides ;  wore  immediately  under  her  stern,  and  raked  her  with  a 
broadside  ;  she  then  crowded  all  sail,  and  endeavored  to  escape," 
was  followed  and  captured.  We  mention  this,  in  order  to  show 
the  reader  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
seemingly  con6dent  assertions  of  our  contemporary,  who  indul* 
ges  a  little  too  freely,  throughout  his  whole  article,  in  such  flights 
of  the  imagination. 

The  reviewer  treats  the  notice  of  the  Constitution's  not  having 
been  raked  by  her  two  adversaries  with  great  disrespect,  pretend- 
ing that  the  Constitution  kept  to  windward  at  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  minutes,  and  all  the  American  testimonj' 
we  can  collect,  say  at  three  hundred  yards ;  but  why  did  not  the 
English  vessels  stand  off  before  the  wind,  if  they  disliked  the  dis- 
tance, which  would  have  compelled  their  enemy  to  close,  or  at 
least  to  have  given  them  an  equal  chance  for  the  wind.  Accord- 
ing to  the  minutes,  however,  the  Constitution,  about  40  minutes 
after  the  action  commenced,  '*  ranged  up  on  her  (the  Cyane's) 
larboard  quarter,  within  kailj'*  which  was  near  enough  for  any 
one's  taste,  certainly.  Besides,  a  night  action  at  the  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  could  not  be  a  very  serious  affair  for 
any  one.  The  allegation  that  the  Constitution  engaged  at  the 
distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  was  made  at  the  time,  and 
formally  and  publicly  denied  by  men  of  the  highest  respectability 
in  OUT  service  ;  though,  we  dare  say,  the  reviewer  is  ready  to  af- 
firm  It  stands  uncontradicted  to  the  present  time,  as  in  the  other 
cases  he  mentions. 

The  reviewer  refers  to  James  for  his  aathority  in  nearly  every 
disputed  case,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  too  efiectoally  proved 
how  little  the  '*  Occurrences"  are  worth,  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  refuting  that  book  any  furtherl  He  adopts,  among  other  things, 
James's  calumny  concerning  Sir  James  Yeo's  blockade  of  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  when  ^'  Commodore  Chauneey  actually  commanded 
the  strongest  force."  For  the  answer  to  all  this,  we  refer  to  the 
proofs  furnished  in  our  article  of  the  last  number.  There  is  one 
other  assertion  of  the  reviewer,  however,  in  connexion  with  Lake 
Ontario,  to  which  we  ask  the  reader's  attention.  "  Before  we  take 
leave  of  Lake  Ontario,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  we  must  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  Mr.  Cooper,  as  if  troubled  by  misgivings  that  Sir 
James  Yeo's  backwardness  and  Commodore  Chauncey's  gallantry 
were  not  quite  so  conspicuous  as  he  has  endeavored  to  prove 
them,  tries  to  keep  up  his  spirits  by  repeated  vaunts  of  the  certain 
success  which  awaited  the  American  squadron  in  the  event  of  an 
engagement.      Thus  we  find  him  afiirming  that  Sir  James  Yeo's 
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*  whole  foree  would  have  been  sacrificed,'  bat  for  a  certain 
timely  retreat,  which  the  English  Commodore  denies  ever  having 
made?^  This  paragraph  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  review,  when  it  relies  on  itself  instead  of  Mr.  James.*  Mr. 
Cooper  makes  no  remark  of  the  sort  quoted^  except  in  relation  to 
the  battle  off  York^  on  the  28/A  September^  1813.  Indeed,  all  that 
the  reviewer  says  proves  that  his  remark  is  in  reference  to  this 
battle,  in  which  Sir  James  Yeo,  after  losing  two  topmasts,  bore 
up,  and  went  off*  before  the  wind,  followed  by  his  whole  squadron ; 
the  Americans  chasing.  This  retreat,  the  reviewer  says,  *'Sir 
James  Yeo  denies  ever  having  made."  Where  1  Not  in  James's 
Appendix ;  for  that  accurate  and  conscientious  author  has  omitted 
to  give  either  official  account  of  the  battle  of  the  28th  September, 
one  of  the  handsomest  affairs  of  the  war,  though,  as  it  turned  out, 
not  decisive.  Commodore  Chauncey's  letter  he  certainly  might 
have  given,  but  we  doubt  if  he  could  have  got  at  Sir  James  Yeo's. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  it,  and  presume  it  was  never  publish- 
ed. How,  then,  can  the  reviewer  say,  ^'  Sir  James  Yeo  denies  ever 
having  made"  this  retreat  1  We  have  not  the  smallest  idea  he 
ever  saw  a  line  from  Sir  James  on  the  subject.  Even  Mr.  James, 
with  all  his  hplomb  in  assertion  and  in  figures,  slurs  over  the 
battle  of  the  28th  September,  in  a  manner  to  show  any  one  it 
embarrassed  him.  He  admits,  however^  that  the  Wolf  was  dis- 
masted, and  then  endeavors  to  sneer  over  the  rest  of  the  affair. 
In  a  word,  this  was  one  of  the  battles  o(  which  the  British  account 
was  suppressed^  and  yet  the  reviewer  pretends  to  give  the  sub* 
stance  of  a  remark  in  Sir  James  Yeo^s  ofiUcial  letter !  It  is  in 
reference  to  other  affairs^  that  Sir  James  Yeo  denies  his  retreats, 
and  not  to  this,  the  retreat  being,  on  tlie  2Sth,  too  undeniable  to 
admit  of  a  question.  • 

This  business  of  the  suppressed  despatch  reminds  us  of  anoth- 
er opinion  of  the  reviewer.  He  treats  Mr.  Cooper's  remark  that 
the  combats  of  this  wa^r  had  produced  a  strong  effect  in  England, 
altogether  de  haut  en  bas.  The  "moral  consequences"  of  the 
war  are  what  Mr.  Cooper  terms  them,  and  at  which  the  Edinburgh 
pretty  distinctly  sneers.  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  can 
ourselves  point  out  any  very  obvious  "  moral  consequences,"  but 
we  are  sure  of  having  a  material  "  immoral  consequence"  at  our 
finger's  end.  Publicity,  in  matters  of  public  concernment,  is  the 
boast  of  England.  The  Edinburgh,  in  connexion  with  a  point  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert,  derides  the  idea  of  any  man's 
falsifying  an  English  official  account,  though  he  does  admit  the 
French  have  done  such  things !  Now,  the  "  immoral  consequence" 
(oS  the  war,  to  which  we  allude,  is  the  well^kno wn  fact  of  the  sap- 
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preMion  of  Eoglisb  official  reports,  when  the  resalt  wssvJt/ctNira- 
hlej  and  when,  at  the  very  time,  the  British  goTemmient  were  wil* 
ling  enough  to  publish  those  that  were  favorable.  If  this  were  not 
something  rery  like  false  dealing,  we  are  Ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
good  faith.  Either  England  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this, 
or  the  maritime  war  of  IS  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  induced  her  to  do 
it.  We  believe — ^nay,  we  know,  it  was  the  latter,  i  The  followingr 
is  the  list  mpd  the  dates  of  battles  at  sea,  or  on  the  lakes,  in  which 
the  English  were  losers,  and  in  which  they  suppressed  their  own 
reports,  while  they  continued  to  publish  those  reports  in  which 
they  were  successful,  viz. : — 

Hornet  and  Peacock     -        ...  -        Feb.  24th,  1813. 
Enterprise  mnd  Boxer        ....  Sept.  5th,  1813. 

Chaoncey  and  Yeo Sept.  28lh,  1813. 

Pescock  and  Epenier      ....  April  29th,  1814. 

Wasp  and  Reindeer     ....  -        June  28th,  1814. 
Wasp  and  Avon               ....  Sept.  1st,  1814. 

Constitution  and  Cyane  and  Levant      -  -        Feb.  20lh,  1815. 
Hornet  and  Pengoin        ....  March  23d,  1815. 

Although  the  reviewer  pretends  to  analyze  all  tKe  battles,  he 
overlooks  the  last  himself,  while  he  speaks  of  those  which  imme- 
diately precede  and  follow  it.  Now  the  President  was  taken  as 
late  as  the  15th  January,  18 15,  and  we  get  two  letters  on  that  oc« 
easion,  while  the  eight  actions  above  named  could  not  produce 
one  !  A  great  and  powerful  nation  like  England  would  not  be 
apt  to  adopt  so  equivocal  an  expedient,  without  some  very  strong* 
moral  inducement ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Cooper  ought  not  to  hare 
been  sneered  at  for  mentioning  the  "  moral  consequences^'  of  the 
war. 

Then  the  altering  the  rates  of  the  ships  was  another  sign  of  the 
times.  It  was  what  all  Europe  had  not  induced  England  to  do 
before.  We  think,  moreover,  that  the  very  language  of  this  re- 
view, when  it  compliments  America,  as  it  does  from  time  to  time, 
quite  freely,  is  another  moral  consequence  of  the  war.  But  for 
that  war,  and  its  successes,  a  very  different  article  would  have 
been  written,  in  our  judgment  at  least. 

We  come  now  to  a  matter  of  serious  import.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  very  bloody  conflict  took  place  in  1815,  on  Lake 
Borgne,  between  an  English  boarding  party,  under  Captain  Lock- 
yer,  and  several  American  gun-boats,  under  the  orders  of  the 
present  Commodore  Ap  Catesby  Jones.  The  gun-boats  were  all 
taken,  but  the  defence  was  desperate,  and  their  success  cost  the 
enemy  dear.  The  English  admit  a  loss  of  94  men,  while  Mr. 
Jones  thought  it  could  not  have  been  much  less  than  400.  Mr. 
Jones,  however,  was  wounded,  and  had  not  as  good  opportunities 
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of  observing  as  some  of  his  officers,  all  of  whom  estimated  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  at  between  200  and  300  men. 
These  facts  are  stated  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  text ;  and  in  a  note 
he  adds  as  follows,  viz. : — 

'*  The  disagreement  in  official  returns,  in  matters  that  will  not  admit  of  mis- 
takes, leaves  no  choice  bnt  to  suppose  intentional  depculure  from  facts,  some- 
where. In  iki  British  official  account  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  {^ih  January^ 
1815),  their  loss  in  killed  is  stated  at  293.  It  is  well  known  that  the  field  was  left 
in  possession  of  the  Americans,  and  that  they  transferred  the  dead  to  the  enemy  for 
burial.  In  his  letter  of  the  9th  January,  General  Jackson  says  :  *  Upward  of  ZOO 
dead  have  already  been  delivered  over. for  burial,  and  my  men  are  still  engaged  in 
picking  them  up  within  my  lines,  and  carrying  them  to  the  point  where  the  enemy 
are  to  receive  them,'  Colonel  Hayne,  the  Jlmerican  Inspector  General,  under  whose 
orders  the  dead  were  given  up,  reports  them  at  700.  The  English  report  their  mis' 
sing  at  475,  and  Colonel  Hayne  reports  the  prisoners  at  501.  jS  private  letter^ 
written  on  the  13th,  says :  '  In  one  small  spot  alone,  on  the  left  of  our  lines,  they 
found  378  dead  bodies,''  or  75  more  than  the  total  loss  of  the  enemy's  official  aC" 
count.  It  was  of  so  much  moment  to  impress  the  seamen  with  the  idea  that  the 
danger  of  attacking  in  boats  was  not  great,  that  we  find  a  motive  for  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  accounts  of  the  affair  of  Lake  Borgne.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
an  officer  writes  what  is  published." 

This  statement,  and  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cooper  that  official 
reports  are  sometimes  altered  for  effect,  excites  the  ire  of  the  re- 
viewer, who  comments  freely  on  the  opinion  that  the  English  sys- 
tem would  allow  of  so  gross  a  fraud  as  falsifying  reports.  In 
stating  the  case,  he  quotes  not  the  above  cited  note,  but  from  it 
— discreetly  omitting  all  the  portion  we  have  put  in  italics — and 
then,  assuming  that  the  matter  refers  only  to  Lake  Borgne,  pro- 
claims that  Mr.  Cooper's  issue  rests  wholly 'on  "vague  and  incon- 
sistent reports  founded  on  the  hurried  observations  of  a  party  of 
prisoners."  We  shall  stigmatize  all  this  as  worse  than  disingen- 
uous. Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  facts.  Mr.  Cooper  first  states 
that  the  British  give  their  loss,  on  Lake  Borgne,  at  just  94;  but, 
that  the  American  offiTcers,  who  were  carried  off  to  the  English 
fleet,  and  kept  on  board  the  ships  with  the  wounded  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  affirm  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  enemy  lost  from 
5i50  to  400  men.  Commenting  on  this  discrepancy,  Mr.  Cooper 
introduces  his  note.  First,  he  proves  a  gross  discrepancy  in  the 
official  reports  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  having  the  means  in 
bis  power  ;  and  a  discrepancy  that  otwj^  leave  the  impression  of  in- 
tentional misrepresentation  somewhere.  The  killed  of  a  battle  are 
frequently  included  by  mistake  among  the  missings  and  mce  versa  / 
but  in  this  case,  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Americans  exceed  the 
missing  reported  by  the  English,  while  the  dead  found  on  the 
field  are  as  700  are  to  293.  These  facts  are  given  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  theory^  and  then,  without  saying  what  was  the  precise 
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loss  on  Lake  Borgne,  the  suggestion  is  thrown  out  that  there  was 
a  strong  motive  for  concealing  it.  Will  the  reviewer  pretend  to 
say  that  all  the  officials  of  his  own  government  are  so  very  pure 
that  they  will  never  color,  or  trifle  with  rigid  facts,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect an  object  1  He  has  done  it  himself^  in  this  very  case  !  Why 
did  he  omit  to  quote  the  part  of  the  note  we  have  put  in  italics, 
and  which  goes  directly  to  establish  the  justice  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
general  suggestion,  but  to  state  the  case  unfairly,  and  to  effect  an 
object  much  less  important  than  the  conquest  of  a  country,  viz., 
the  conquest  of  Mr.  Cooper  1  He  quotes  the  first  and  the  last 
sentences  of^he  note,  but  omits  all  the  intermediate,  which  com- 
pletely justify  the  writer's  position.  He  will  permit  us  to  tell 
him  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  makes  but  a  very  indiffer- 
ent figure  in  vaporing  about  integrity,  and  fairness,  and  gross  in- 
consistencies. Or  does  he  wish  us  to  understand  that  he  is  worse 
than  his  government  1  If  so,  men  will  naturally  hesitate  about 
accepting  homilies  from  such  a  source. 

Then  as  to  the  probabilities  and  hurried  observations  of  the 
prisoners  of  Lake  Borgne,  and  as  to  the  inconsistency  of  their 
opinions :  Mr.  Jones,  being  wounded,  had  not  as  good  means  for 
observation  as  the  officers  who  were  not.  He  estimated  the  loss 
as  high  as  400 ;  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  other  officers  was  about 
250.  Now  men  resolved  on  fraud,  would  settle  down  on  a  fixed 
number,  and  stick  to  that.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  definite 
enumeration  but  by  means  of  comparison,  the  boats  being  scat- 
tered, as  well  as  the  prisoners.  They  arrived  at  the  general  opin- 
ion that  the  loss  was  diminished  very  essentially  ',  though  differ- 
ing among  themselves  as  to  the  precise  number.  All  this  strikes 
us  as  being  very  natural,  instead  of  being  very  inconsistent. 

But,  if  deception  and  management  of  this  nature  be  so  very  re- 
pugnant to  the  British  system, jnow  will  the  reviewer  explain  the 
affair  of  the  suppressed  reports  1  Even  Mr.  James  admits  the /oc^ 
— and  let  us  inquire  into  its  character.  When  a  government,  or 
an  individual,  is  in  the  habit  of  laying  before  the  world  certain 
documents,  with  the  profession  of  a  wish  for  publicity,  they  im- 
pliedly contract  the  engagement  to  act  fairly,  and  to  suppress 
nothing.  The  suppression  itself,  without  explanation  or  acknowl- 
edgment, might  very  properly  subject  the  party  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  disingenuousness,  more  especially  when  the  world  had  a 
right  to  think  nothing  was  withheld;  but,  when  all  that  is /avora- 
hle  is  published,  and  all  that  is  unfavorable  suppressed,  it  becomes 
next-door  neighbor  to  deliberate  misrepresentation.  Suppose  a  bank 
in  the  voluntary  practice  of  publishing  its  statements  for  the  in- 
formation of  its  stockholders,  for  a  long  series  of  yearsi  until  it 
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had  got  a  certain  reputation  for  a  love  of  publicity.  Then  sup- 
pose it  suddenly  to  cease  laying  before  the  world  li^loMeSy  while 
it  flourishes  its  gains :  what  should«we  think  of  the  honesty  of 
its  directors  \  This  case  is  a  near  parallel  to  that  of  the  English 
suppressed  reports  \  and  in  the  matter  of  the  bank,  a  court  of 
equity,  in  certain  questions  that  might  well  arise,  would  be  very 
apt  to  {>ronounce  its  course  a  legal  fraud.  If  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  is  so  short  a  passage,  to  alter  a  report  is  but  a 
step  from  suppressing  it,  under  the  circumstances  named. 

As  the  reviewer,  however,  fancies  the  English  system  so  un- 
favorable to  these  practices,  we  will  put  a  plain  case  before  him. 
The  battle  of  Bridgewater,  or  Lundy's  Lane,  was  fought  ia  1814. 
General  Brown  commanded  the  Americans  \  Sir  Gordon  Drum- 
mond,  the  English.  The  firsts  stated  in  his  official  report,  that 
he  carried  certain  pieces  of  cannon  (9  in  number)  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  repulsed  three  desperate  efibrts  to  retake  them,  and 
held  them  until  the  enemy  fairly  left  the  field.  He  then  returned 
to  camp,  himself  being  wounded,  leaving  directions  with  General 
Ripley  to  follow,  and  bring  off  the  captured  guns.  The  guns 
were  abandoned^  for  want  of  horses,  and  subsequently  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  English.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  of  Sir 
Gordon  Drummond  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the 
guns  were  only  momentarily  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
through  the  vicissitjdes  o{  charges,  a  circumstance  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  a  word,  the  report  of  General  Drummond,  as 
repects  these  guns,  leaves  a  very  different  impression  on  the 
reader  from  that  of  General  Brown.  The  last  says  he  took  the 
guns,  and  kept  them,  until  resistance  ceased  ;  the  first,  that  they 
were  in  danger^  and  that  was  all.  Now,  General  Ripley  was  tried 
for  not  bringing  off  these  very  guns,  and  the  proceedings  were 
of  a  personal  and  vindictive  character.  Still  he  did  not  think  of 
showing  that  General  Brown  never  took  these  guns  ;  or,  that  having 
taken  them,  ke  lost  them  again^  the  most  natural  course  in  the 
world,  for  a  man  who  felt  he  was  wronged,  by  being  accused 
of  not  having  brought  off  guns  that  his  superior  had  not  left  in 
his  power.  He  was  acquitted,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  the 
physical  force  at  command  necessary  to  execute  the  order.  Here 
then  is  as  clear  a  case  as  could  be  proved,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  Sir  Gordon  Drummond^ a  published  despatch  did  not  state  the' 
truth ;  containing  an  equivocation  that  was  tantamount  to  a 
fraud ;  and  the  question  arises,  who  was  guilty  1  We  think  the 
agents  who  published,  and  not  the  officer  who  wrote  the  report. 
Sir  Gordon  Drummond  probably  told  the  whole  truth,  but  it  was 
an  impolitic  truth  to  circulate,  with  the  Canadas  in  jeopardy,  and 
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when  a  sentence  or,two,  judiciously  introduced,  could  mystify  the 
matter,  so  as  to  answer  all  the  purposes  Jthat  were  thought  ne- 
cessary. At  all  events,  sofltbody  caused  that  report  to  contain 
what  was,< virtually^  a  misstatement,  and  we  think  the  act  savors 
more  of  the  t|icks  of  politics,  than  of  the  fair  dealings  of  a  soldier. 
There  is  a  curious  discrepancy  of  the  same  character  connected 
with  the  battle  between  the  Wasp  and  Frolic,  to  which  bath  Mr. 
Cooper  and  the  Edinburgh  advert.  The  Frolic^s  main-yard  was 
down  when  the  battle  commenced,  having  been  injured  in  a 
gale.  Captain  Whinyates  put  this  gale,  which  he  terms  ^*  a  most 
violent  gale  ofwind,^^  only  the  night  that  preceded  the  battle,  which 
certainly  gives  him  a  much  more  crippled  appearance  than  if  it 
had  occurred  two.  or  three  days  earlier.  Captain  Jones  says,  he 
encountered  a  "heavy  gale"  three  days  before  the  bottle^  but  that 
he  made  the  enemy  at  the  midnight  which  immediately  preceded 
the  battle,  and  kept  ne^r  him  until  they  met.  He  clearly  had  no 
"  most  violent  gale  of  wind  on  the  night  of  the  17th  October, 
(the  battle  was  fought  the  18th,)  while  it  would  seem  Captain 
Whinyates,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  distant,  had.  Mr.  Cooper  suspects  the  of&ces  have  been  at 
work  here ;  and  if  not,  the  discrepancy  must  be  admitted  to  be 
most  remarkable.  It  would  be  but  an  incipient  step,  in  the  down- 
ward course  of  suppressing  reports  altogether,  to  have  just  al- 
tered a  date  in  Captain  Whinyates's  letter.  At  all  events,  the 
American  officers  affirm  that  there  was  no  gale  of  wind  on  the 
night  of  the  17th ;  and  Captain  Whinyates  affirms,  or  is  made  to 
affirm,  that  there  was,  and  "  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind,"  too. 
In  addition,  "  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind"  is  hardly  nautical  in 
sound. 

Before  closing  the  subject,  we  will  make  one  more  sum  in  the 
rule  of  three ;  our  contemporary  being  professedly  fond  of  arith- 
metic. Mr.  Jones's  officers  think  the  enemy  lost  on  Lake 
Borgne,  say  250  men.  The  British  report  says  the  loss  was  94. 
At  New  Orleans,  the  British  report  puts  the  killed  at  293  j 
Colonel  Hayne,  at  700.    Here  are  our  premises : 

293:700::94:224. 

'  Thus,  by  carrying  out  the  proved  misstatement  of  the  account 
at  New  Orleans,  we  get  something  very  like  the  conjecture  of 
the  American  officers  of  Lake  Borgne.  We  do  not  put  this  ease 
under  the  notion  that  rigid  arithmetical  proportions  are  observed 
in  these  little  embellishments  in  history,  but  to  demonstrate  that 
the  capabilities  for  contraction,  in  the  one  case,  are  sustained  by 
the  facts  of  contraction  in  the  other. 
But  our  limits  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  of  closing.    This 
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article  of  the  Edinburgh  is  a  piece  of  Bhallow  special  pleading,  clum* 
sily  put  together,  and  very  easily  refuted  in  every  line.  We  think 
we  have  done  this,  in  part,  though  we  have  lefl  most  pf  that 
which  relies  on  the  authority  of  James,  to  fall  by  its  own  weight. 
Having  shown  his  value,*  it  is  unnecessary  to  diss^o^ .  him  twice, 
and  that,  in  many  instances,  too,  in  relation  to  the  sc^me  events. 

The  Edinburgh  closes  with  high  professions  of  respect  for 
America  and  her  marine,  and  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Cooper  that 
it  would  have  been  wiser,  as  well  as  mqre  true,  to  have  sup- 
pressed. The  last  is  virtually  accused  of  having  a  feeling  of  ill 
will  to  England  on  account  of  slights  received  in  her  society !  If 
the  glory  of  the  English  navy  can  be  defended  by  means  no  more 

*  The  following  statement  tirill  show  the  real  valae  of  the  '<  Occurrences"  as  au- 
thority. James  gives  a  table,  p.  399,  of  what  he  calls  the  comparative  tonnage, 
force,  &.C.,  of  the  two  squadrons,  while  Commodore  Chauncey  consented  to  re- 
main quietly  in  port,  leaving  Sir  James  Yeo  to  pursue  his  operations  at  Os- 
wego, viz. : — 

BfitUh*  jSmaicant. 

Metal  in  broadside,  2752  do.  do.        2316 

Men,  1517  do.  do.        1311 

Tons,  3787  do.  do.        3510 

Now  Mr.  Cooper  says,  on  the  authority  of  the  documents  on  file  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  information  he  received  from  the  best  sourees,  that  when  Sir  James 
Yeo  appeared  off  Oswego,  as  mentioned.  Commodore  Chauncey,  under  the  im- 
pression that  Sir  James  had  not  yet  got  his  two  frigates  ready,  prepared  to  go  out 
and  meet  him.  "  The  greatest  exertions  were  now  made  to  get  the  Pike,  Madi- 
son, Jefferson,  Sylph,  and  Oneida  ready  to  follow  him,"  says  Cooper ;  "  these  be- 
ing all  the  vesatU  that  had  their  armaments,^*  &e.,  &c.  On  hearing  from  Captain 
Woolsey  that  one  of  the  frigates  was  certainly  with  Sir  James,  and  from  Lieu- 
tenant Gregory  that  he  had  seen  the  other  off  the  Ducks  the  same  day,  the  idea 
was  abandoned,  of  course.  LuckUy,  James  gives  us  his  own  authority  for  the 
force  of  these  five  American  vessels ;  and,  although  the  account  is  grossly  exag- 
gerated, the  Edinburgh  cannot  cavil  at  it.  We  give  it  preference  to  the  truth,  as 
Che  shortest  way  of  silencing  objections,  viz. ; — 


Tom, 

Broadsidt  mttal. 

Pike, 

820 

360 

400 

Madison, 

490 

374 

210 

Jefferson, 

530 

362 

185 

Qylph, 

400 

174 

75 

Oneida, 

287 

198 

115 

Total, 

2527 

1468 

985 

7mi«. 

Metal. 

Men. 

Thus,  instead  of 

... 

-       3510 

2316 

1311 

We  get,  according 

to  Mr.  James  himself,  2527 

1468 

985 

Difference         ...         983  848  326 

Now  compare  these  results,  which,  be  it  always  remembered,  are  derived  from 
Mr.  James's  own  statements  of  what  he  alleges  wtte  the  force,  complements,  Slc^ 
Vol.  X.,  No.  XLVIIL— 68 
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manly  and  jast  than  these,  the  senrice  mast,  indeed,  he  in  a  bad 
way.  We  do  not  heliere  it,  and  we  think  every  tme  gentlemai^ 
in  that  service  will  feel  that  it  has  heen  humiliated  by  an  attempt 
like  this.  The  "  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States"  is  not 
written  in  th-  ,  'spirit  of  the  "  Naval  Occurrences"  of  James.  It 
ceitainly  is  .lOt  full  of  personal  detraction,  nor  does  it  betray  such 
a  temper  o?  malignancy  as  to  authorize  such  a  charge,  for  in- 
stance, as  we  have  brought  against  James  in  the  case  of  Com. 
*  Biddie.  Captain  Marryat  has  done  Mr.  Cooper  the  jjustice  to  sajr, 
his  opinions  of  England  cannot  have  been  owing  to  any  negled  re- 
ceived in  that  country.  A  great  nation  is  degraded  by  its  defend- 
ers, when  the  frank  allegations  of  a  traveller  are  imputed  to  causes 
so  unworthy.  We  regret  there  has  been  so  m^ch  of  it  in  this 
country ;  for  we  take  it  as  a  proof  of  narrowness  of  views,  and 
of  provincial  vulgarity  of  mind.  If  Mr.  Cooper's  history  could 
have  been  written  down  by  fair  argument,  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  of  this  pitiful  personal  attack.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Edinburgh ;  and  savors  much  more  of  the  miserable 
and  low-minded  tactics  of  the  Quarterly — a  periodical  that  has  all 
the  narrowness  of  feeling  and  tone  that  distinguishes  narrowness 
of  political  views. 

As  to  England,  and  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  she  now 
stands  to  this  country,  we  have  a  word  to  say.  It  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  concealed,  that  the  national  hostility  that  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  England  toward  this  country,  is  fast  being  transferred  to  Amer- 
ica. The  hold  which  England  had  on  our  feelings  has  got  to  be 
slight  indeed,  and  it  is  now  confined  principally  to  a  few  book- 
worms, devotees  of  monarchy,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  school 
of  doctrinaires  in  politics.  We  should  say,  notwithstanding  tke 
great  increase  of  population,  that  where  England  had  two  men 

of  the  only  five  American  vessels  that  were  armed,  with  what  he  admits  were 
the  figures  on  the  British  sidc^  and  we  get  the  fbllowing,  viz. : — 

Tons,  Metal.  Men, 

English,  3787  2752  1517 

American,  2527  1468  985 


DifiTerence,        1260  1285  632^ 

In  these  statements  the  British  figures  are  diminished,  while  the  Americans  are 
exaggerated ;  but,  admitting  that  the  five  vessels  mentioned  were  all  the  Ameri- 
cans could  use,  the  results  are  inevitable  consequences  from  Mr.  James's  own 
premises.  That  the  Americans  had  no  other  available  vessels  at  that  time,  fit  to 
go  into  such  an  action,  can  be  established  by  ofiicial  documents.  The  boasted 
details  of  Mr.  James  are  nothing  but  impudent  assertions,  obtained,  half  the  time, 
from  the  gossip  of  partisans.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  most  of  the 
other  tables  of  the  writer  are  as  faulty  as  this  here  exposed. 
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with  her,  in  feeling,  at  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  she  would 
not  have  otu  to-day.  Setting  aside  the  direct*  interests  of  trade, 
we  helieve  a  war  with  that  country  might,  at  any  hour,  he  made 
extremely  popular  in  this.  Nor  can  we  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  Ameiica  is  much  more  likely  to  rush  into  a  conflict,  in  the 
present  deranged  condition  of  her  material  interests,  than  when 
all  her  pecuniary  resources  are  prosperous.  Then,  change  would 
he  deprecated  hy  the  multitude  ;  now,  it  is  sought.  In  the  actual 
state  of  the  country,  many  sources  of  wealth  would  he  imme- 
diately henefited  by  a  war.  Such  would  he  the  fact  with  rail- 
roads, canals,  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  and  even  with  hanks. 
These  are  considerations  that  ought  to  render  all  men  cautious, 
who  really  wish  to  see  justice  done  by  means  of  reason  and  friend- 
ly dealing,  rather  than  by  a  resort  to  force. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  war,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
nation  is  clearly  right.  We  do  not  believe  that  communities,  any 
more  than  individuals,  are  justifiable  in  making  the  last  appeal, 
unless  fully  sustained  by  moral  principles  i  and  we  reject  the  plea 
of  mere  policy  as  altogether  untenable.  Still,  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  dignity  of  a  nation  is  inseparable  from  its  policy,  and  we 
see  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  maintenance  of  this  dig- 
nity and  the  maintenance  of  its  rights. 

As  for  the  usual  language  about  a  ''  common  origin" — *^  com- 
mon history" — '^  common  usages,"  as  between  Great  Britain  and 
this  country,  it  has  little  weight  on  our  minds.  We  deem  it  dis- 
courteoas  to  other  nations,  and,  in  some  respects,  dishonest.  It 
is,  in  particular,  discourteous  to  France  and  Russia — two  nations 
that  have  befriended  us,  in  trying  circumstances,  against  this  very 
country  of  our  fathers,  and  which  are  entitled  to  receive  at  our 
hands  at  least  the  boon  of  impartiality.  It  is  dishonest,  because 
it  is  opposed  to  our  duties.  When  this  republic  took  its  place  in 
the  great  family  of  nations,  it  was  with  the  implied  understanding 
that  it  recognised  certain  great  principles  of  justice  to  govern  its 
intercourse  with  foreign  states.  No  reservation  was  made  in  fa- 
vor of  England,  or  of  Englishmen  ;  nor  was  any  reservation  made 
against  them.  They  were  to  be  like  the  rest  of  mankind — in  war, 
enemies :  ra  peace,  friends.  We  see  no  propriety  in  especially 
fostering,  or  in  especially  denouncing  them.  They  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly great  nation,  and  as  such  to  be  respected  and  honored ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  an  exceedingly  grasping  and  ambitious 
nation,  and  as  such  vigilantly  to  be  watched.  Their  enterprise, 
courage,  dexterity,  manliness,  and  nationality,  all  command  our 
profound  admiration  ;  while  their  policy  often  excites  our  appre- 
hensioui  and  their  fallacies  our  distrujst^     More  ox  less  of  thes^ 
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feelings  must  Ueod  with  ovr  riews  of  natioDal  policy,  as  i4>|ftlied 
to  all  powerfo]  eomiiuiiiities.  England,  for  obTions  leaaona^  may 
ezeite  more  of  ihem  than  any  other  state,  hnt  the  principle  of 
general  interconrte  should  be  that  of  rigid  neotrality  in  all  poblic 
trancactions.  When  we  look  beyond  this  great  role  of  right,  and 
inqaire  into  those  private  motives  that  sometimes  influence  men 
to  act  in  opposition  to  their  duties,  we  find  much  to  regret,  but 
little  to  conciliate.  There  is  a  long  catalogue  of  grievances,  in- 
cluding impressments,  commercial  spoliations,  illegal  blockades, 
atrocious  calamnies, — and  all  heightened  by  contumely  publicly 
expressed.  In  the  exercise  of  the  high  moral  duties  that  nations 
are  as  much  bound  to  respect  as  private  men,  we  are  willing  to 
let  the  mantle  of  oblivion  fall  over  the  past,  so  far  as  that  past  is 
connected  with  the  measuree  of  the  republic ;  but  it  is  too  much 
to  adc  us  to  forget  everything,  and  to  lick  the  foot  that  has  spurned 
us.  As  to  that  amity  which  is  founded  in  trade,  the  only  hold  we 
have  on  the  affection  of  England,  it  has  its  uses,  beyond  a  doubt ; 
but  when  it  struts  forth  in  the  garb  of  sentiment,  it  becomes  as 
offensive  to  feeling  and  taste,  as  every  man  of  ordinary  intellect 
knows  it  to  be  false.  There  is  but  a  single  rule  which  a  great  na- 
tion ought  to,  or  which  an  independent  nation  can  adopt,  in  its  con- 
trol of  these  interests ;  and  language  cannot  express  it  better  than 
it  has  already  been  done  in  ^e  words  of  a  patriot  of  our  own — 
^  To  ask  for  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  to  submit  to  nothing 
that  is  wrong." 

We  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  difficulties  which  now  exist 
between  this  country  and  England  may  be,  fairly  and  creditably 
to  both  parties,  amicably  disposed  of.  If  war  should  come,  how- 
ever, we  well  know  what  to  expect  in  a  naval  point  of  view.  We 
shall  by  no  means  be  annihilated.  England  cannot,  in  1842,  do 
with  America  what  she  was  unable  to  effect  in  either  1776  or  1812. 
Still  we  shall  have  a  brave  and  a  stubborn  enemy  to  contend  with. 
Battles,  by  sea^nd  land,  will  be  both  won  and  lost,  and  the  result 
will  be  to  satisfy  each  party  that  neither  is  to  be  despised  as  an 
enemy,  while  each  ought  to  be  prized  as  a  friend. 

After  having  carefully  examined  the  entire  article  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, we  meet  in  it  but  a  single  remark  that  is  worthy  of  the  an- 
cient reputation  of  that  journal ;  and  that  is,  where  it  tells  us  that 
America  has  yet  to  send  forth  her  fleets,  and  achieve  victories 
that  may  influence  the  politics  of  the  civilized  world,  before  she 
can  properly  claim  to  be  a  great  naval  power.  To  this  opinion 
the  writer  of  this  paper  fully  subscribes.  As  yet,  America  has 
rather  given  pledges  of  her  naval  capabilities,  than  accomplished 
anything  to  take  a  high  place  in  history.      That  principle  of  dif- 
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fasion  and  of  individual  exertion  which  characterizes  her  system 
and  her  habits,  has  extended  to  her  marine,  which  exists,  as 
yet,  merely  as  a  corps  of  partisans,  rather  than  as  a  great  naval 
army.  At  this  moment,  she  ought  to  have  a  fleet  of  six  or  eight 
line-of-battle-ships  collected  and  practising  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison  and  discipline.  The  cost  would  be  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  benefits.  Any  man  who  ever  saw  Ave  ships 
in  company  a  few  days  from  port,  and  these  same  ships  three 
months  out,  will  understand  the  immense  difference  that  is  pro- 
duced in  their  combined  physical  powers,  by  means  of  practice; 
and  it  is  only  by  this  combined  physical  power  that  great  results 
are  to  be  attained.  Njotwithstanding  all  the  reviewer's  friendly 
professions,  it  is  easy  tb  see  his  production  is  the  work  of  one 
inimical  to  this  country ;  and  the  truth  he  utters  in  this  respect, 
as  a  taunt,  is  not  the  less  a  truth  because  it  comes  from  an 
enemy.  

[The  authorship  of  the  preceding  article  Is  too  transparent  on  its  face  to 
escape  the  observation  of  any  reader.  Although  a  departure  from  our  usual 
course,  we  have  allowed  some  passages  in  its  conclusion,  materially  differ- 
ent from  what  would  have  been  our  own  language,  to  go  unmodified,  in 
the  confidence  that  they  would  be  received  as  conveying  the  sentiments  of 
the  able  author  of  the  "  Naval  History  of  the  United  States''  on  the  subject 
of  War,  rather  than  those  of  the  Democratic  Review — which  have  been 
freely  declared  on  more  than  one  occasion  within  the  past  year.  The  ab- 
sence of  that  gentleman,  together  with  the  pressure  of  time  in  the  passage 
g[  the  article  through  the  press,  precluded  the  opportunity  of  personal  con- 
sultation with  a  view  to  any  such  changes  or  suppressions.  It  may  be 
proper  also  to  mention,  that  the  same  cause  has  prevented  the  usual  sub- 
mission of  the  proof-sheets  to  the  author's  eye — occasioning,  probably,  some 
typographical  errors  claiming  the  indulgence  of  the  reader.] — ^£d.  D.  R. 


IMPEOMPTU, 

WRITTEN   ON  THE   PALM  OF   A   SMALL  WHITE   GLOVE. 

No  realm  that  e'er  owned  monarch's  sway 
Hath  stretched  so  far  o'er  wave  and  land, 

But  that  I'd  cast  it  all  away 
For  that  of  this  dear  little  hand ! 

And  even  though  it  rise  to  smite» 

I  only  pray  to  be  allowed. 
As  pious  Christian,  loyal  Knight, 

Humbly  to  kneel  and  <<  kiss  the  rod  !" 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  GALLANT  MAN. 

FROM  THE  6BEMAN  OF  BUBGSB. 
B7  H.  GATES. 

High  rings  the  song  of  the  Gallant  Man, 
Like  the  organ's  tone  and  the  churchhell's  chime ; 

Who  lofty  deeds  can  proudly  span, 
Deserves  not  gold,  hut  heroic  rhyme. 

Bless  God,  that  to  sing  and  praise  I  can — 

To  sing  and  to  praise  the  Gallant  Man. 

The  thaw-wind  comes  from  the  noon-day-sea,* 
And  puffs  through  Italy  thick  and  wet; 

The  clouds  in  flocks  hefore  him  flee 
Like  sheep  hy  the  hungry  wolf  beset: 

He  lashes  the  fields  and  crashes  the  woods, 

And  the  ice  bursts  forth  from  the  lakes  and  floods. 

On  the  mountain's  top  dissolves  the  snow ; 

The  rush  of  a  thousand  waters  sound ; 
The  meadow  becomes  a  sea  below, 

And  in  torrents  all  the  vale  is  drowned. 
High  roll  the  billows,  across  their  course. 
And  rocks  of  ice  with  mightiest  force. 

On  pillar,  and  arch,  and  heavy  pier. 
Of  quarried  stone,  from  base  to  hood, 

A  bridge  lay  over  the  river  here, 
And  midway  a  little  cottage  stood. 

Here  dwelt  the  tollman  with  child  and  wife — 

Oh,  Tollman !  Tdlman !  fly  for  life ! 

They  threaten  and  threaten  with  hollow  clang ; 

Loud  howl  the  storm  and  waves  about ; 
Too  late  the  afiVighted  tollman  sprang, 

And  gazed  from  his  roof  on  the  scene  without 
"Oh !  merciful  Heaven  I  Oh,  pity  thou  I 
Lost !  all  lost !    Who  shall  succor  now !" 

The  clods  roll  down,  leap  after  leap, 

From  either  shore,  on  left  and  right, 
From  either  shore,  the  billows  sweep 

Pillar  from  arch, — ^in  vain  is  flight ! 
And  the  trembling  tollman,  with  wife  and  child, 
Howls  louder  than  the  storm-wind  wild ! 
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The  clods  roll  down,  heap  after  heap, 

On  either  end,  both  left  and  right ; 
And  pillar  by  pillar  away  they  sweep,  / 

Before  the  torrent's  strengthening  might 
And  ruin  approaches  the  middle  now : 
"  Oh !  merciful  Heaven !  Oh,  pity  ihou !" 

High  on  the  far-off  bank  there  stands 

A  swarm  of  gazers,  great  and  small ; 
And  each  one  cries  and  wrings  his  hands, 

But  none  may  rescue  from  that  thrall. 
The  trembling  tollman,  with  wife  and  child, 
Who  howl  for  help  through  the  storm- wind  wild ! 

Song  of  the  Gkllant  Man  sing'st  thou  ?    When  ?— 

Like  organ's  tone  and  church  bell's  chime — 
Go  on !  So  name  him, — ^name  him — then  ! 

When  namest  thou  him,  my  gentlest  rhyme  ? 
The  ruin  approaches  with  fearful  waste — 
0,  Gallant  Man !  Gallant  Man !  haste  thee,  haste ! 

Quick  galloped  on  loAy  steed,  thereby, 

A  noble  Count,  serene  and  bold. 
What  holds  the  Count  in  his  hand  on  high  ? 

Tis  a  heavy  purse,  stretched  full  of  gold — 
**  Two  hundred  pistoles  to  him  who  dare 
To  rescue  the  trembling  sufferers  there !" 

Who's  the  Gallant  Man  1    The  Count  ?  Is't  he  ? 

Say  on,  my  noble  song, — have  done ! 
The  Count  was  gallant,  by  Heaven !  but  see ! 

I  know  a  gallanter,  braver  one ! 
And  the  ruin  goes  on,  with  fearful  waste — 
0,  Gallant  Man !  Grallant  Man !  haste  thee,  haste ! 

And  ever  louder  puffed  the  gale, 

And  ever  higher  swelled  the  foam, 
And  ever  deeper  sank,  to  fail, 

The  hope  that  a  succorer  yet  would  come ; 
While  pillar  by  pillar  sank  in  the  flood. 
To  the  crumbling  arch  where  the  cottage  stood* 

"  Halloo !  Halloo !  Fresh,  brave !  draw  near  !** 

Again  the  Count  held  his  prize  on  high ; 
Though  each  one  heard,  each  shrank  with  fear, 

And  of  thousands  not  one  ventured  nigh ! 
In  vain  for  rescue,  with  wife  and  child. 
The  tollman  howled  through  the  storm  wind  wUd. 


^   . 
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Lo !  hmnble  aod  tnie,  ft  iumer*B  lad. 

With  tnyelling  «ui£r,  came  boldly  forth; 
In  frock  of  rustic  coarseneaB  clad. 

And  gait  and  mien  of  honest  worth. 
He  heard  the  Coont — he  took  his  pledge. 
And  gazed  on  the  scene  from  the  torrent's  edge. 

And  quick,  in  God's  name,  firm  and  strong, 

He  sprang  in  the  nearest  fisher's  boat ; 
Through  eddy,  and  storm,  and  billows-throng, 

He  warily  kept  his  craft  afloat ; 
Bat  ah !  the  boat  was  all  too  small 
To  sare  at  once  the  sufferers  all ! 

And  thrice  he  pushed  his  little  boat 
Through  billow,  and  eddy,  and  tempest's  roar, 

And  thrice  he  warily  kept  afloat, 
Till  erery  soul  was  safe  on  shore ; 

And  scarcely  the  last  on  the  firm  earth  stood, 

Ere  the  last  arch  fell  and  sank  in  the  flood ! 

And  where  is  the  Gallant  Man  ?  tell  me,  who? 

Say  on,  my  noble  soog,  and  bold ! 
The  farmer«boy  risked  one  life,  'tis  true ; — 

And  risked  he  that  for  clink  of  gold  ? 
Had  the  Count  withheld  his  prize  of  pelf, 
Would  the  farmer-boy  have  risked  himself? 

''Here,"  cried  the  Count,  "  my  vigorous  one, 

Here  is  thy  prize ;  'tis  thine, — the  whole !" 
Say  on ;  was  that  not  bravely  done  ? 

By  Heavens,  the  Count  has  a  noble  soul ! 
But  a  nobler — a  heavenlier — swells  the  breast 
That  beats  in  the  farmer-boy's  homely  vest ! 

**  My  life  for  gold  was  never  sold; 

I  eat  and  drink  my  fill,  though  poor ; 
But  such  is  not  the  tollman's  lot ; 

Give  him  who  needs — ^I  ask  no  more.'* 
So  spake  he,  with  hearty  and  firm  intent ; 
Then  turned  his  back,  and  away  he  went 

High  ring'st  thou,  Song  of  the  Gallant  Man, 
As  the  organ's  tone  and  the  churchbell's  chime  \ 

Who  deeds  like  this  can  proudly  span, 
Deserves  not  gold,  but  heroic  rhyme. 

And  blessed  be  God,  if  in  song  I  can 

Make  deathless  the  praise  of  the  Gallant  Man ! 
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EARLY  LIFE  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM.* 

« 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine,!  we  took  occasion  to  ex* 
press  our  views  of  the  philosophical  merits — in  the  departments 
both  of  morals  and  legislation — of  the  great  founder  of  the  Utili- 
tarians. We  are  happy  to  be  able,  by  the  receipt  of  an  early 
number  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.Bowring's  Memoir  of  him,  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  some  traits  of  his  personal  character. 
This  might  have  been  done  before  from  the  **  Recollections"  of 
Dumont,  and  from  the  various  sketches  and  notices  of  the  Eng« 
lish  Reviewers,  but  not  with  so  much  satisfaction  and  detail  as  it 
is  now  in  our  power  to  do  it,  from  the  more  authentic  ma- 
terials gathered  by  his  friend  and  literary  executor,  Mr.  Bowring. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  all  distinguished  men  which  is  gen- 
erally the  most  interesting,  but  with  which  the  public,  notwith- 
standing all  their  curiosity,  are  seldom  made  acquainted.  We 
mean  their  youth  and  eatly  education.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  than  to  know  how  those  who  have  come  to  exert  an 
important  influence  over  the  minds  of  mankind,  or  on  the  des- 
tinies of  society,  comported  themselves  before  they  began  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  world — when,  free  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  observation,  they  acted  freely,  and  gave  a  loose  rein  to  the 
native  bent  of  their  dispositions,  unawed  and  untrammelled  by  the 
conventionalities  and  restraints  of  our  forced  social  existence* 
How  eagerly  we  catch  at  all  th^ traits  of  the  childhood  of  great 
men,  which  either  tradition  or  history  has  preserved !  How  we 
pore  over  the  lessons  given  by  his  mother  to  the  infant  Wash* 
ingrton  !  With  what  a  strange  feeling  of  delight  do  we  read  of  the 
fierce  independence  and  inflexible  energy  of  the  tnilitary  student 
of  Brienne  I  And  what  treasures  would  we  have  given,  had  some 
school-companion,  or  brother  playwright  of  Shakspeare,  seen  fit 
to  let  us  know  somewhat  of  his  sports  on  the  merry  banks  of  the 
Avon,  or  his  madcap  pranks  in  the  midnight  streets  of  London  t 
**  Can  we  not,"  asks  D^Israeli,  speaking  of  the  youth  of  genius, 
**•  in  the  faint  lines  of  his  youth,  trace  an  unsteady  outline  of  the 
man  1  In  the  temperament  of  genius,  may  we  not  reasonably  look 
for  certain  indications  or  predispositions  announcing  the  perma- 
nent character  1  Is  not  great  sensibility  bom  with  its  irritable 
fibres  1  And  the  unalterable  being  of  intrepidity  and  fortitude,  will 
he  not,  commanding  even  amid  his  sports,  lead  on  his  equals'!" 

*  The  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  now  first  coDected.  Part  XIX.,  contaiDing 
Memoirs  of  Bentham,  by  John  Bowring,  inelading  AutobiQgraphietl  Convcfia» 
tions  and  Correspondence.    Edinbargh,  1842. 

t  See  Democratic  Review  for  1840* 
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In  the  case  of  Bentham,  we  should  be  compelled  to  answer  the 
question  in*  the  affirmative.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  think,  he 
was  very  mach  the  same  being  he  was  when,  forty  years  after- 
wards, he  projected  the  grand  scheme  of  Panopticon,  or  when, 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  devoted  days  and  nights  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  benevolent  principles  of  legislation.  The  same 
originality  and  ardor  of  mind,  the  s^me  disinterested  lo've  of 
truth  and  of  his  species,  the  same  eccentric  methods  of  thinking 
and  speaking,  characterized  him  at  either  period  i  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  in  the  one  he  was  Bentham  the  young  philoso- 
pher, and  in  the  other,  Bentham  the  old  philosopher. 

Mr.  Bowring,  fortunately,  has  collected  the  memorials  of  his 
early  years ;  and  as  these  are  full  of  interest,  as  well  as  little 
known,  we  shall  occupy  ourselves  briefly  with  a  few  of  their  more 
striking  or  entertaining  incidents. 

Bentham  was  bom  in  Houndsditch,  London,  in  the  year  1748. 
His  father  was  a  prosperous  scrivener,  once  a  Jacobite,  but  who 
transferred  his  allegiance  subsequently  from  the  Stuarts  to  the 
Guelphs,  without,  as  Bentham  himself  says,  "  much  cost  in  con- 
veyancing." His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Alicia  Grove, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  an  honest  shopkeeper.  Their  resi- 
dence, at  the  time  of  his  boyhood,  was  in  a  retired  spot,  called 
Browning  Hill,  where,  in  the  company  of  the  grandmother  Grove, 
a  widow  Mulford,  and  an  unmarried  great  aunt,  Deborah,  their 
lives  passed  with  great  uniformity  and  comparative  comfort. 
The  father,  rather  of  a  worldly,  ambitious  turn,  not  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  best  of  his  wishes  in  securing  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  world^s  regard,  conceived  great  hopes  of  his  son. 
At  first,  the  diminutive  size  and  feeble  health  of  that  son  led  him 
to  fear  that  these  hopes  might  be  disappointed,  but  the  astonish- 
ing precocity  which  the  child  soon  manifested  only  heightened 
and  inflamed  bis  ambition.  Many  examples  of  this  unusual  for- 
wardness are  furnished  us  by  his  biographer.  Bentham  knew  his 
letters  before  he  was  able  to  speak.  The  Latin  Grammar  and 
the  Greek  alphabet  he  learned  on  his  father's  knee.  As  soon  as 
he  was  well  able  to  read,  he  be^an  to  write ;  and  before  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  tolerably  skilful  in  music.  His  earliest 
recollections  of  infancy  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  being 
^  starved^'  for  want  of  books.  No  opportunity  for  enlarging  his 
knowledge  was  allowed  to  pass  without  being  seized  upon  with 
the  utmost  eagerness.  One  or  two  pleasant  instances  of  the 
avidity  with  which  he  read  whatever  he  could  lay  hold  of,  are 
recorded  in  the  present  volume.  It  happened  one  day,  before  he 
was  ^  breeched,  and  he  was  breeched  at  three  and  a  half  years 
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old,"  he  had  gone  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  some  of  their 
acquaintances,  to  take  a  walk.  Their  talk,  which  was  ahout  Mr. 
Thia  and  Miss  That,  soon  became  wearisome  to  the  child ;  he  man- 
aged to  slip  away  from  them  unperceived,  and  scampered  home. 
The  house  was  far  oflf,  but  he  reached  it  some  considerable  time 
in  advance  of  the  pedestrians.  When  they  came  in  they  found 
him  seated  at  table — a  reading  desk  upon  the  table,  and  a  huge 
folio  upon  the  reading  desk — a  lighted  candle  upon  each  side, 
and  the  boy  most  intensely  engaged  in  study.  The  work  was 
Rapin's  History  of  England  ;  nor  was  this  the  first  time  that  he 
had  hung  enamored  over  its  pages. 

In  the  year  1751,  Bentham  being  then  in  his  fourth  year,  there 
is  in  his  father's  book  of  accounts  an  entry  for  "  Ward's  Gram- 
mar, 1*.  6d, — Fani  CoUoquendi  Formulas,  6d,  —  Nomenclator 
Classicus  Trilinguis,  8d. — being  two  and  eight-pence  for  Jeremy 
junior,"  showing  at  what  age  his  classical  studies  began  ;  and  in 
the  year  1753,  a  nicely  written  scrap  of  Latin  is  preserved  among 
his  father's  memoranda,  with  this  notice:  "Mem!  the  line  pasted 
hereon  was  written  by  my  son  Jeremy,"  and  a  few  days  after  this 
is  the  following  entry:  "Paid to  Mr.  Robert  Hartley,  for  double 
allepine  for  Jeremy's  coat  and  breeches,  to  his  pink  waistcoat, 

jeo.  12,9.  3rf." 

Bentham's  parents  united  in  keeping  out  of  his  way,  as  far  as 
they  were  able,  all  books  of  amusement.  They  were  possessed 
of  a  strange  conceit,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  moral  contagion  in 
works  of  that  kind,  which  would  bend  his  mind  from  more  pro- 
fitable and  elevating  studies.  Knowing,  too,  his  passion  for  read- 
ing, and  that  he  contrived  to  get  hold  of  all  books  that  were  ac- 
cessible, they  laid  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  fictions  and 
poetry.  The  list  of  these,  therefore,  to  which  he  was  restricted 
is  rather  curious,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  impression 
they  made  on  his  young  mind.  He  has  himself  given  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter: — 

"There  was  first,"  said  he,  «< Burnett's  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  in  folio,  by 
which  I  was  informed  of  the  prospect  I  had  of  being  burned  alive ; « Cave's  Lives 
of  the  Apostles,'  m  a  thin  quarto,  with  cuts,  in  which  the  said  Apostles  were  rep- 
resented playing,  each  of  them,  (as  a  child  with  a  doll,)  with  that  particular  in- 
struinent  of  torture  by  which  he  was  predestined  to  be  consigned  to  martyrdom. 
Another  quarto  was  an  old  edition  of  Stow's  [Chronicle],  in  black  letter.  This 
Chronicle  had  stories  in  it  which  acted  upon  me  with  a  fascination  similar  to  that 
which  certain  animals  are  said  to  be  subjected  to  by  the  serpent,  to  which  they 
become,  in  consequence,  a  prey.  Several  pages  there  were,  by  every  one  of 
which  I  was  filled  with  horror  as  soon  as  ever  I  ventured  to  risk  a  glance  at  them. 
Yet  never  could  I  venture  into  the  little  closet,  in  which  almost  the  only  sources 
of  my  amusement  were  contained,  without  opening  the  book  at  one,  or  two,  or 
more,  of  the  terrific  pages,  and  receiving  the  accustoiped  shock.    The  book  COQ- 
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daded  with  a  descriptioii  of  a  ▼ariety  of  monstrous  births.  I  thoaght  the  -woM 
was  eoming  to  an  end.  My  sensibilitjr  to  all  sourceB  of  sentiment  was  extrenoe, 
and  to  soarces  of  tenor  more  particularly  so ;  and  these  volumes  teemed  with 
them.  There  was  also  a  <  History  of  England,'  in  question  and  answer,  by  k  Mr. 
Loekroan,  with  a  quantity  of  cnts :  bnt  my  father's  caution  had  not  gone  so  far  as 
to  divest  the  book  of  its  embellishments,  though  better  it  would  have  been  for  my 
peace  of  mind  if  it  had;  for  there  it  was  that  I  saw  the  blessed  martyr,  Charles,  with 
his  head  on  the  accursed  block — there  it  was  I  saw  the  holy  bishops  burning  as 
ibel  at  Sroithfield — there  it  was  I  saw  the  Banish  Coldbrand,  with  a  Saxon's 
sword  in  the  act  of  finding  its  way  into  his  body.  Not  long  after,  to  this  *  His- 
tory of  England,'  was  added  a  '  History  of  Rome,'  in  like  form  and  demeanor,  hj 
the  same  author.  Loekman  was  secretary  to  some  associated  company,  into 
which  my  father  had  contrived  to  introduce  himself;  which  incident  was  perhaps 
the  cause  of  the  instruction  I  was  destined  to  derive  from  these  two  soarces. 
Loekman  was  of  the  number  of  my  father's  proteges.  He  may  have  given  these 
books  to  my  father.  My  father  had  some  books :  I  knew  it  well ;  for  they  some- 
times escaped  from  the  receptacle  in  which  he  destined  them  to  be  buried ;  the 
being  allowed  access  to  which  would  have  been  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  me.  Such  was  '  Churchill's  Voyages,*  in  several  volumes  folio.  I  saw  them 
once  or  twiee  by  accident,  but  never  knew  whence  they  came  nor  whither  they 
went.  In  these  I  should  have  found  instruction,  and  most  useful  instruction  :  bat 
then  the  instruction  would  have  had  amusement  to  sweeten  it ;  and  that  idea  was 
not  to  be  endared.  My  father  gave  me  once  *  Phsedrus'  Fables ;'  but  fables,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  stories  in  which  inferior  animals  are  represented  as  talking 
together  like  men  and  women,  never  had  any  charm  for  me.  One  of  my  tribula- 
tions at  this  time  was  the  learniog  Church  collects :  they  used  to  give  me  the 
colic;  but  my  father  insisted  on  my  getting  them  by  heart.  When  living  at  Aid- 
gate,  a  volume  of  SwiA*s  works  was  left  about.  There  was  the  poisoning  of 
Curl.  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  whether  it  was  true  or  false,  serions 
or  jocular.    It  excited  my  sympathy,  however;  a  sort  of  provisional  sympathy. 

*'<  Rapin's  History  of  England,'  which  I  often  read,  whatever  benefit  it  might 
have  been^of  in  other  respects,  was  of  Jittle  advantage  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
Rapin  was  a  soldier  by  trade,  and  bis  history  is  a  history  of  throat-cutting  on  the 
largest  scale,  for  the  sake  of  plunder ;  and  such  throat-cuttings  and  plunderings 
he  places  at  the  summit  of  virtue.  Edward  the  Third's  claim  to  the  throne  of 
France  was,  in  my  view,  an  indisputable  one.  I  followed  his  conquests  in  their 
progress  with  eager  sympathy.  My  delight  grew  with  the  number  of  provinces 
given  np  to  him  against  the  will  of  their  inhabitants,  and  with  the  number  of 
Frenchmen  left  dead  in  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  do  I  remember  how  great  was 
my  mortification  when,  after  so  many  victories  gained,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  which  I  thereupon  ex- 
]>ected  to  find  given  up  to  him  without  a  struggle,  and  all  France  following  its  ex- 
ample ;  instead  of  that,  the  termination  of  his  career — of  this  part  of  it,  at  any 
rate — was  the  same  as  Chat  of  a  certain  king  of  France  of  whom  it  is  narrated, 
that  he, 

'With  forty  thousand  men, 
Marched  up  the  hill,  and  then 
Marched  down  again.' 

On  Cakisy  too,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  had  bestowed  more  time  than  it 
was  worth.  Our  conquerors,  I  observed,  had,  according  to  the  account  given  of 
them  by  the  historian,  two  main  instruments  by  which  their  conque>t$  were  ef^ 
feeted:  One  of  these  instraments  was  the  sword,--a  brilliant  instrument,  never 
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beheld  by  me  without  delight,  as  it  glittered  in  my  eyes ;  the  other  instrument  ww 
negotiation,  ~  a  word  which  met  my  eyes  too  on  en,  and  never  without  annoy- 
ance. Having  consigned  the  sword  for  a  time  to  the  scabbard,  Edward  betook 
himself  to  negotiation ;  and  how  it  was  that  so  roach  was  to  be  got  by  negotiation, 
and  so  little,  in  comparison,  by  the  sword,  I  could  by  no  means  explain  to  myself, 
nor  find  explained.  At  the  sight  of  the  word  negotiation,  my  spirits  began  to 
droop ;  at  the  sight  of  the  sword,  when  once  more  drawn  from  the  sheath,  they 
revived  again.  In  a  victorious  king,  merit  was  in  the  direct  ratio  uf  the  number 
of  armed  men  slaughtered  by  him,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  employed  in 
slaughtering  them.  With  this  impure  alloy,  during  a  great  part  of  my  boyhood, 
was  mixed  up  the  pure  virtue  which  the  moral  part  of  my  frame  had  imbibed 
from  reading  '  Teleroachus.'  Such  were  the  contents  of  my  library ;  a  library  that 
was  no  otherwise  my  own  than  by  the  door  being  left  unlocked  of  the  small  room 
in  which  the  books  were  deposited ;  a  room  on  the  first  floor  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  staircase,  situated  over  the  principal  door  into  the  house.  At  this  house, 
in  which  my  father  scarcely  ever  made  a  longer  stay  than  from  Saturday  evening 
to  Monday  morning,  he  bad  no  library  of  his  own.  My  mother  was  too  much 
occupied  by  her  children,  and  other  family  concerns,  to  have  a  momcnt*s  time 
for  books. 

**  As  to  my  grandmother,  she  had  her  own  library.  It  was  composed,  besides 
the  Bible,  of  two  or  three  books  of  devotion,  so  much  in  use  as  nearly  to  have 
fallen  in  pieces.  These  books,  not  containing  any  of  them  the  poison  of  amuse- 
ment, there  could  be  no  objection  to  my  studying  them  as  much  as  I  pleased. 
One  of  them  was  the  book  of  sacred  i)oetry,  by  Bishop  Ken.    It  began — 

*  Awake,  my  soul !  and  with  the  sun, 
Thy  daily  course  of  duty  ran  ;' 

the  first  lines  of  the  first  hymn ;  and  to  render  them  the  more  intelligible,  the  sun 
was  represented  in  a  vignette  as  beginning  his  daily  course,  and  making  himself 
a  pattern  for  me.  I  feel  even  now  the  sort  of  melancholy  which  the  sight  of  it 
used  to  infuse  into  me.  Another  book  which  was  imported  for  my  use,  did  not 
contribute  to  lessen  my  melancholy  :  it  was  *  Bodsley's  Preceptor,'  with  the  Vis- 
ion of  Phedora,  and  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe,  found  in  his  cell :  the  production  of 
the  gloomy  moraliift,  Samuel  Johnson — of  one  of  the  last  of  whose  clubs  I  became, 
in  process  of  time,  a  member.  Like  Godwin,  this  man  infused  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly, though  of  a  different  hue,  into  every  book  he  touched.  There  was  the 
poor  ideal  traveller,  toiling  up  the  hill,  with  Reason  and  Religion  for  his  guides, 
and  an  unfathomable  abyss  at  each  side,  ready,  at  the  first  faux  pas,  to  receive 
his  lacerated  corpse ;  as  it  actually  did  those  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  travelling 
population  whom  I  saw  tolling  toward  that  summit  which  so  few  of  them  were 
destined  to  reach.  Every  now  and  then,  after  reading  a  pasre  in  this  history,  or 
another  page  in  that  system  of  cosmogony  which  taught  me  to  look  out  for  that 
too  probable  day  in  which  I  should  be  burnt  alive,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I  had 
better  not  have  been  born  :  but,  as  the  misfortune  had  actually  happened  to  me, 
all  I  could  do  was,  of  a  bad  bargain  to  make  the  best,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
chance  or  Providence.  Had  I  had  children  of  my  own  age  to  associate  with, 
these  gloomy  ideas  would  not  have  filled  so  large  a  portion  as  they  did  of  my  time. 
Except  once  or  twice,  no  such  solace  was  I  destined  to  experience. '^ 

Bentham  appears  to  have  been  remarkable  also  in  early  life  for 
his  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  emotions  of  plea^j^ure  and  pain  ; 
a  lively  sensitiveness  to  the  beauties  of  external  nature  ;  strong 
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feeling^s  of  liumanity  for  animals,  and  an  inrincible  lore  of  trath. 
His  boyhood  was  generally  a  very  happy  one.  There  were  many 
sources  of  enjoyment  within  himself,  and  the  tenor  of  his  existence 
was  in  the  broad  way  of  felicity.  In  this,  perhaps,  we  perceive  the 
secret  of  that  serenity  which  marked  his  old  age.  No  strong 
passions  nor  disquiets,  arising  from  internal  difficulties,  filled  his 
young  mind  with  the  bitterness  which  is  apt  ever  afterward  to 
tinge  the  intellectual  perceptions  of  its  victims.  Another  thing, 
which  it  is  important  to  observe,  hinted  at  in  the  above  extract,  is 
the  want  of  associates  which  he  felt  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
juvenile  life.  It  had  a  strong  influence,  no  doubt,  in  habituating 
his  mind  to  the  self-reliance,  the  complete  and  even  prejudicial 
independence  of  the  deductions  of  other  intellects,  for  which  he 
was  distinguished  beyond  all  other  men  that  we  can  call  to  mind. 
Had  his  playmates  been  more  numerous  and  more  congenial,  their 
companionship  would  have  created  a  deference  for  the  opinions 
of  others  \  the  absence  of  which  we  think  a  defect  in  his  mental 
constitution.  Not  that  he  was  ever  intolerant,  although  sometimes 
unjust ;  his  impatience  of  theories  and  sentiments  different  from 
his  own,  not  permitting  to  give  due  weight  and  authority  to  what- 
ever of  excellence  or  merit  they  may  have  contained. 

From  the  year  1754  to  1763,  or  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  at  school  and  college.  The  purposes  that 
were  the  employment  of  his  life,  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  his 
mind  at  a  very  early  period.  He  related  once  to  Mr.  Bo  wring 
that  he  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  time  when  the  conviction 
impressed  itself  upon  his  heart,  with  the  strength  of  an  instinct, 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  legislation.  It  was  on  an  occa- 
sion when  several  friends  of  his  father  were  engaged  in  discus- 
sing the  subject  of  genitu.  Having  perplexed  themselves,  as  peo- 
ple generally  do,  we  have  observed,  who  attempt  definition,  they 
called  in  the  boy  to  settle  the  dispute.  •  What  is  genius  t  asked 
the  father;  but  the  poor  timid,  trembling  child,  although  celebra- 
ted a6  a  prodigy,  knew  no  more  about  it  than  did  the  three  grave 
and  learned  doctors  of  divinity  who  composed  part  of  the  com- 
pany. Yet  he  did  not,  like  them,  give  up  the  question  in  despair. 
He  was  puzzled  by  it,  and  whatever  puzzled  him  could  not  be 
dismissed  until  some  solution  was  found  for  it.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  haunted  by  the  topic,  until  it  occurred  to  him  that  genius 
must  mean  invention.  Quick  as  thought,  he  asked  himself,  '^  Have 
I  a  genius  for  anything  1  What  can  I  produce  T'  Then  came 
another  question,  ^*  What  of  all  earthly  pursuits  is  the  most  im- 
portant V  Helvetius  had  said  Legislation.  "  Have  I  genius  for 
legislation!"    Again  and  again  was  the  question  put  to  himself; 
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he  turned  it  over  io  his  thoughts ;  he  sought  every  symptoin  he 
could  discover  in  his  natural  disposition  and  acquired  habits. 
**  And  have  I  indeed  a  genius  for  legislation!  I  gave  myself,  fear- 
fully and  tremblingly,  the  answer — Ybs!" 

Is  there  a  man  living  who  has  read  the  works  of  Bentham.  who 
will  say  that  there  was  anything  of  vanity  in  the  reply! 

At  school,  the  Westminster  school,  Bentham  obtained  consid- 
erable reputation  as  a  maker  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses.  A  great 
many  specimens  of  these,  mostly  written  in  his  tenth  year,  are 
given  by  his  biographer.  They  are  interesting,  not  as  showing 
any  prodigious  powers  for  language  or  versification — although 
not  without  great  merit  as  schoolboy  exercises — but  as  indicative 
of  the  peculiar  structure  and  turn  of  his  mind.  Formed,  as  they 
are,  after  the  ancient  models,  they  are  yet  in  idiom,  thought,  and 
association,  thoroughly  English,  and  that  an  English  after  Bent- 
ham's  own  sort.  Verse-making,  however,  was  not  the  subject  to 
which  he  most  inclined.  Indeed,  all  the  exercises  of  the  school 
appear  to  have  been  irksome  to  him,  on  account  of  the  stupidity 
and  despotism  of  the  teachers.  Like  all  sprightly  youth,  he  fek 
that  its  time-consuming  and  logic-chopping  methods  were  any- 
thing but  useful  or  agreeable. 

On  the  27th  June,  1760,  Bentham's  father  set  out  with  his  son 
to  place  him  at  Oxford.  He  was  thus  made  a  gowned  collegian 
when  he  was  only  twelve  and  a  half  years  old  :  ^^  An  extraordi- 
nary age,  or  yonth  rather,"  says  his  biographer,  **  for  University 
education,  but  the  precocity  of  Bentham^s  talents  was  the  cause. 
He  was  not  only  very  young,  but  very  short — quite  a  dwarf — so 
that  he  was  stared  at  in  the  streets  wherever  he  went."  On  ac- 
count of  his  tender  age,  he  was  not  at  first  required  to  take  the 
oaths — a  ceremony  for  which,  even  then,  he  felt  the  greatest  re- 
pugnance. But  he  was  called  on  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  necessity  threw  him 
into  the  greatest  distress.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  singular 
degree  of  conscientiousness  in  one  so  young,  that  he  should  ob» 
ject  to  going  through  a  process  which  ninety-nine  persons  out  of 
a  hundred  look  upon  as  a  mere  unmeaning  form.  But  he  viewed 
the  matter  in  a  higher  and  more  serious  light.  Understanding 
that  the  sole  object  of  such  a  signature  was  the  declaring,  after  re- 
flection, with  solemnity  and  upon  record,  his  concurrence  in  the. 
truth  of  the  propositions  to  which  his  name  was  to  be  attached,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  bound  to  examine  them  in  that  aspect* 
He  accordingly  did  so,  but  with  an  unfortunate  resuh.  In  som« 
of  their  doctrines  he  could  discover  no  meaning  at  all,  and  in 
others  no  meaning  that  be  could  reconcile  either  to  reasoa  or 
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Seriptore.  He  foand  that  some  of  his  fellowcollegiates  w^ere 
sharers  io  his  distress ;  oa  inqairy,  they  learned  that  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  eollege  was  set  apart,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to 
remove  all  scraples  of  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of;  and  they 
immediately  repaired  to  him.  But  his  answers  were  cold  and 
unsatisfactory ;  the  substance  of  them  being,  that  it  was  not  for 
uninformed  youths,  such  as  they,  to  presume  to  place  their  pri- 
vate judgment  against  a  public  one,  formed  by  some  of  the  holi- 
est as  well  as  best  and  wiseil  men  that  ever  lived.  Bentbam  re- 
luctantly acquiesced  in  the  decision,  but  through  the  whole  of  bis 
after-life  he  regretted  the  hypocrisy  that  he  was  forced  to  prac- 
tise, and  protested  vehemently  against  the  despotism  which  thus 
applied  the  discipline  of  Procrustes  to  the  dictates  of  the  con- 
science. 

The  tutors  and  professors  at  Oxford,  according  to  his  biogra- 
pher, ofiered  nothing  to  win  the  affections  of  Bentham.  Some  of 
them  were  profligate,  end  he  was  shocked  with  their  profligacy  ; 
others  were  morose,  and  their  moroseness  alienated  him ;  but  the 
greater  part  were  insipid,  and  he  had  no  taste  for  insipidity.  Yet 
he  seems  to  have  discharged  his  duties  with  commendable  dili- 
gence. 

Nor  were  the  students  any  more  agreeable  than  the  instrneters. 
All  sorts  of  oppressions  were  exercised  by  the  older  upon  the 
younger  classes.  ^'They  were  all  either  stupid  or  dissipated,'' 
says  Bentham.  "  I  learned  nothing.  I  played  at  tennis  once  or 
twice.  I  took  to  reading  Greek  of  my  own  fancy ;  but  there  was 
no  encouragement  i  we  just  went  to  the  foolish  lectures  of  oar 
tutors  to  be  taught  something  of  logical  jargon."  We  refer  to 
this  as  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  English  Universities,  on 
the  testimony  of  a  good  judge,  less  than  a  century  ago. 

In  1765  Bentham  was  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  Westminster  Hall.  He  was  an  attendant  upon  the  lectures 
of  Blackstone,  whom  he  describes  as  a  formal,  precise,  and  affect- 
ed lecturer,  just  what  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
his  writings,  cold,  reserved,  and  wary— exhibiting  a  frigid  pride« 
But  the  lectures  were  popular,  and  many  of  Beniham^s  compan- 
ions took  notes  of  them,  although  he  was  unable  to  do  so  him* 
self,  because  his  **  thoughts  were  occupied  in  reflecting  opon 
what  he  had  heard."  His  first  brief,  after  he  had  begun  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  was  got  from  a  Mr.  Clarke ;  it  was  a  suit  in  equity,  on 
which  £bO  depended  ;  and  the  counsel  he  gave,  with  a  roost  iin- 
lawyerlike  disinterestedness,  was,  thst  the  suit  had  better  be  pot 
an  end  to,  and  the  money  that  would  be  wasted  in  the  conisst 
saved.  His  own  remarks  upon  his  entrance  to  the  practice  of  his 
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profession  are  amusing.  '*  On  my  being  called  to  the  bar,"  he 
says,  *'  I  found  a  cause  or  two  at  nurse  for  me  ;  my  first  thought 
was,  how  to  put  them  to  death :  and  the  endeavors  were  not  alto- 
gether without  success.  Not  long  after,  a  case  was  brought  to 
me  for  my  opinion.  I  ransacked  all  the  codes ;  my  opinion  was 
right  according  to  the  codes ;  but  it  was  wrong  according  to  a 
manuscript  unseen  by  me,  and  inaccessible  to  me — a  manuscript 
containing  the  report  of  I  know  not  what  opinion,  said  to  have 
been  delivered  before  I  was  born,  aild  locked  up,  as  usual,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  kept  back  or  produced,  as  occasion  served."  It 
may  be  expected  that,  under  these  circumstances,  an  ingenious 
and  original  mind  as  his  was  would  not  be  the  most  favorably 
disposed  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  very  soon  contracted  a  dis- 
gust for  it.  ^' I  went  to  the  bar,"  he  says,  *' as  a  bear  to  the 
stake."  In  a  short  time  he  relinquished  the  practice  entirely— 
but  he  did  not  relinquish  the  study  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  prosecuted  the  study  with  increasing  zeal  and  activity.  He 
had  become  filled  with  a  great  notion  of  the  reform  of  legislation, 
and  applied  all  his  powers  to  the  preparing  and  fitting  himself  for 
the  task.  An  extract  from  his  common-place  book  will  show 
how  various,  comprehensive,  and  benevolent  were  the  schemes 
that  at  this  time  occupied  his  thoughts  : — 

Subjects  for  Premiums. 

1.  **  Essay  on  the  Measures  to  be  kept  la  Legislation,  in  all  eases  betvreea 
Priyate  and  Public  Interest/' 

2.  **  Essay  on  the  best  method  of  reducing  the  burden  upon  the  Nation  from 
sinecures  and  unnecessary  offices,  consistently  with  a  due  attention  to  the  rights 
of  the  present  patrons  and  possessors ;  with  a  due  examination  of  the  question 
how  far,  and  whether  to  bad  or  good  effect,  the  balance  of  power  would  be  af* 
fected  by  saeh  a  scheme.  None  but  a  good  minister  will  have  the  courage  to 
endure  such  a  discussion  as  this." 

3.  <<  The  best  collection  of  examples  of  virtue  adapted  to  the  different  classes 
of  mankind." 

4.  <<The  best  Moral  Catechism  for  the  use  of  Schools." 
6.  "  The  best  Legal  Catechism  for  the  use  of  Schools." 

6.  ^^  History  of  Criminal  Law  in  this  Country,  divided  according  to  the  several 
crimes.  A  compQation,  or  rather,  as  the  degrees  of  merit  in  the  execution  of  it 
could  not  be  very  various,  and  the  compilation  would  be  too  voluminous  to  eii> 
gage  a  number  of  writers  upon  hazard, — An  Essay  delineating  the  plan,  and  in- 
dicating the  sources  from  whence  the  materials  are  to  be  obtained." 

7.  **  A  new  Treatise  on  a  new  species  of  Brachygraphy,  or  a  System  of  Rules 
for  the  Conversion  of  Long  Sentences  into  Short  Ones,  for  the  Legislatorial  Style." 

Tiili/or  a  Book, 
«<The  Homage  of  Foreigners  to  the  British  Constitution." 

Education. 
1«  Moral  Department. — <<  Inspire  a  hatred  for  conquerors,  and  a  contempt  fbr 
their  admirers.    Show  the  difference  between  eonqiiest  by  an  indbidoali  and  cob- 
VoL.  X.,  No.  XLVUL— 70 
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qpeit  hf  a  natioB*    Cooqnest  hy  an  individual,  espedaOy  nade  is  the  abcm 
Modem  Eastern  mannery  is  robbery  ia  the  groM.*' 

2.  Scientific, — **  Elements  of  all  sciences  npoa  plajin$  cards.  The  cooteats 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  conversation." 

3.  Moral. — **  Inspire  a  general  habit  of  applauding  or  eondemniug  actions  ac- 
cording to  their  gemeral  utility.  Professional  affections  to  be  exploded.  Natnral 
affections  to  be  eacoaraged,  keeping  dear  of  iahospitalitf .  Family  affeetiosa  ta 
be  statioaed  in  their  proper  place,  viz.,  subordinate  lo  aataral  oaes." 

4.  ^  Inspire  a  contempt  for  ancient  philoaophy,  or  philosophy  of  words.** 
<<The  question  between  Christiaas  and  those  who  are  not  so,  is  a  qoestion  of 

evidence.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  make  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question, 
one  way  or  another,  a  matter  of  reproach,  as  the  question,  whether  such  a  will 
or  was  not  made." 


The  following  letter  from  Bentham  to  his  father,  indicates  the 
Batnre  of  his  occupations,  and  of  bis  literary  projects,  in  1776  : — 

Beniham  to  hi*  Father, 

^HoifoaxD  Sib  :  I  am  now  at  work  upon  my  capital  work,  I  mean  *  The  Criti- 
cal Elemeats  of  Jurisprudence.'*    I  am  not  now,  as  heretofore,  barely  coUectin^  . 
naterials,  but  putting  it  into  the  form  in  which  I  propose  that  it  should  stand.     I                    | 
am  working  upon  a  plan  which  will  enable  me  to  detach  a  part  and  publish  it 
separate  from  the  rest.    The  part  that  I  am  now  upon  is  the  law  of  Personal  la* 
juries :  from  thence  I  shall  proceed  to  the  law  relative  to  such  acts  as  are  Injuries  | 
to  property  and  reputation.    This  will  include  the  whole  of  the  crtmioal  law  rela-  | 
tive  to  such  offences  as  have  determinate  Individuals  for  their  object.    This  part 
may  be  characterized  by  the  name  of  the  Law  relative  to  Private  Wrongs ;  the  re^ 
mainder,  in  that  case,  will  come  under  the  law  relative  to  Public  Wrongs ;  bat  a 
much  clearer  and  more  natural  line  will  be  drawn  between  the  offences  that  re- 
spectively come  under  those  divisions,  than  the  technical  mode  of  considering  the 
subject  would  admit  of  Blackstone's  drawing.      Previous  to  these  details^  will 
come  that  part  of  the  work  which  contains  the  general  principles  by  which  the 
execution  of  those  details  is  governed.    Of  this  preliminary  part  the  plan  is  pretty 
well  settled,  and  the  materials  in  good  part  collected. 

**  By  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  concerning  Sam^sf  work,  I  doubt  not  his 
doing  great  things  in  geometry.  The  rogue  is  pressing  me  so,  I  must  be  done  ; 
I  have  sent  him  upon  the  mare,  thinking  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  his 
having  a  couple  of  rides. 

**  I  am.  Dear  Sir,  yonn  most  dutifully  and  affectionately, 

(Signed)  **JsaaY  Bentham. 

**Fttcham,  Ut  Oct.  1776." 

Labors  of  this  sort,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  ambitioii  of 
his  father,  who  saw  him  desert  the  avenaes  to  opulence  and  dis- 
tinction, for  the  barren  field  of  philosophy,  with  keen  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  fondly  predicted,  from  the  early  promise  of  his 
son,  a  career  of  progressive  honor  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  ; 
to  be  crowned,  perhaps,  with  the  possession  of  the  great  seal — 

*  When  the  book  was  printed  in  1780  (it  was  not  published  till  17tS9),  he  changed 
its  name  to  **  An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation.''  It  is  ia 
vol.  i.  of  the  Works. 

t  His  teothar,  afterward  Sir  Bamoal  Bantham. 
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what  then  were  his  feelings,  when  he  fonnd  that  son  manifesting 
the  paltry  desire  to  attain  no  higher  station  than  that  of  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind  1  It  was,  indeed,  grievous  for  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  the  world  has  since  much  re- 
gretted the  choice.  As  for  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to  speak  of 
the  change  as  one  of  the  happiest  events  in  history.  That  a  per- 
son of  the  peculiar  structure  of  mind  of  Bentham,  with  his  acute- 
ness,  his  rigidity,  his  independence,  and  his  creative  power, 
should  have  resolved  to  make  himself  an  exception  to  the  general 
run  of  lawyers;  that  he  should  have  determined  to  pursue  his 
profession,  not  as  a  means  of  profit  or  honor,  but  in  order  to 
point  out  its  defects  and  suggest  their  remedies ;  that  he  should 
have  relinquished  the  labor  of  writing  briefs  or  pleading  causes, 
for  the  sake  of  creating  a  vast  inductive  system  of  moral  and 
political  philosophy ;  that  he  should  have  thought  the  improve- 
ment of  society  of  more  consequence  than  his  own  individual 
advancement,  are  reasons  for  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  man- 
kind. The  boldness  no  less  than  the  originality  of  his  designs^ 
of  which,  at  this  late  day,  our  familiarity  with  the  subjects 
hinders  us  from  forming  an  adequate  idea — would  place  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  brave  and  independent  thinkers.  What  Bacon 
was  to  the  physical  sciences,  Bentham  was  to  the  science 
of  law. 

Bentham's  first  printed  compositions  were  two  letters,  written 
for  a  paper  called  the  Gazetteer,  when  he  was  twenty- three  years 
old,  and  a  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield — whose  character,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  admire.  But  the  first  publication  that  gave  him 
a  name  was  an  admirable  and  caustic  criticism  of  Blackstone's 
introduction  to  his  Commentaries.  It  was  named  a  "  Fragment 
on  Government,'*  and  was  originally  intended  to  make  part  of  a 
larger  work  on  the  same  general  subject.  He  sent  it  forth  with- 
out his  name,  but  the  extraordinary  acuteness  and  force  of  its 
logic,  and  the  beauty  of  its  style,  brought  it  speedily  into  notice. 
It  was  successively  ascribed  to  several  of  the  niost  eminent  and 
accomplished  lawyers  and  writers  of  the  times.  Lord  Mansfield, 
Lord  Camden,  and  Lord  Ashburton,  were  each  supposed,  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  to  have  been  the  author  of  it.  But  at  last,  through 
the  anxious  desire  of  his  father  to  obtain  some  alleviation  for 
the  long-sufifering  inflicted  by  the  perversely  disinterested  course 
of  his  son,  the  secret  took  air.  He  was  soon  forced  to  repent  of 
his  weakness ;  for,  says  Bentham,  ^  No  sooner  had  the  images 
of  its  reported  illustrious  father  vanished — no  sooner  was  it 
known  that  the  bantling  was  the  offspring  of  somebody  known 
to  nobody,  than  the  rate  of  the  tale  underwent  a  sensible  dimina* 
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tion."  It  was  attacked  with  no  little  ferocity  \  anathemas  were 
thundered  against  the  presuming  head  of  its  author,  and  his 
opinions,  political  and  religious,  were  called  in  question,  with  all 
the  freedom  and  insolence  of  ribaldry.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
opposition  to  him,  that  another  work  which  he  had  prepared  on 
Blackstone,  entitled  *^  Castrations  to  the  Commentaries,  being* 
the  3d  Chapter  to  the  IL  Book  of  that  work,  published,  as  it  might 
have  been,"  was  suppressed  from  a  fear  of  prosecution. 

One  effect  of  the  publication  of  the  ^*  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment,"  was  to   secure   him   the    acquaintance   and   friendship 
of  Lord  Shelburne,  afterwards   Marquis  of  Lansdowne.      The 
pleasantest  days   of  his   life   were^    perhaps,   those    passed    at 
the  delightful  country  seat,  Bowood,  of  this  amiable  and  liberal 
nobleman.     It  was  a  magnificent  domain,  in  the  midst  of  a  pic* 
turesque  and  beautiful  country.     The  owner,  shortly  afterward 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  was  possessed  of  the  finest  graces 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  rarest  virtues  of  the  heart ;  and  his  iok- 
meuse  wealth  and  princely  establishment  were  alike  at  the  service 
of  his  friends  of  all  ranks.     Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  age  were  his  guests ;  and  many  poets  and  pbilosophera, 
yet  unknown  to  fame,  shared  his  hospitality.     There  might  be 
met  the  sages  of  the  law,  with  Camden,  Jekyll,  and  Dunning  at 
their  head  ;  there  were  Franklin,  Dumont,  Linguet,  and  other  no 
less  noted  men  of  science  \  there  was  that  noble  and  estimable 
man  and  lawyer,  Romilly  ;  and  Bankes,  Barre,  and  the  younger 
William  Pitt,  were  there ;  all  mingling  on  terms  of  equality  in 
pleasant  social  intercourse — now  enjoying  a  rubber  at  whist,  and 
then  discussing  the  merits  of  statesmen  and  the  movements  of 
courts.     Bentham,  when  introduced  into  this  brilliant  circle,  had 
the  manners  and  habits  of  a  recluse.     He  was  shy,  modest,  and 
reserved.    But  there  was  a  shrewdness  in  his  remark,  a  penetra- 
tion and  solidity  of  judgment,  and  withal  a  depth  of  humor,  that 
soon  drew  around  him  the  master  spirits  of  the  assemblage.    His 
nature  opened  under  the  genial  influences  of  kindness  and  praise, 
and,  in  a  little  time,  he  found  himself  among  the  favorites  of  the 
household  {  sought  by  the  men  for  his  wisdom,  and  courted  by 
the  ladies  for  his  pleasantry.    Nor  was  he  backward  in  returning 
the  flatteries  of  the  latter.     One  of  them,  however,  touched  him 
with  a  deeper  feeling  than  that  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
admiration  and  esteem.    In  short,  he  fell  deeply  in  love,  and  the 
history  of  his  passion  is  a  curious  episode  in  bis  quiet  career. 
His  suit  was  rejected,  and  the  incident  seems  to  have  been  in- 
delibly fixed  in  his  mind.     In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  we 
find  him  writing  in  ihis  manner  to  the  object  of  his  early  attach* 
aient: 
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<*  I  am  alive,— -more  than  two  months  adTaneed  in  my  eightieth  year,  more 
lively  than  when  you  presented  me  in  ceremony  with  the  flowers  in  the  green  lane. 
Since  that  day,  not  a  single  one  has  passed  (not  to  speak  of  nights)  in  which  you 
have  not  engrossed  more  of  my  thoughts  than  I  conld  have  wished.  Yet,  take 
me  for  all  in  all,  I  am  more  lively  now  than  then ;  walking,  though  only  for  a  few 
minutes  and  for  health's  sake,  more  briskly  than  most  young  men  whom  you  see 
not  unfrequently  running.  I  have  still  the  pianoforte  harpsichord  on  which  you 
played  at  ^— ;  as  an  instrument,  though  no  longer  useful,  it  is  still  curious,— 
as  an  article  of  furniture,  not  unhandsome :  as  a  legacy,  will  you  accept  it  7  I 
have  a  ring  with  some  of  my  snow-white  hair  in  it,  and  my  profile,  which  every- 
body says  is  like.  At  my  death,  you  will  have  sueh  another;  should  you  oome  to 
want,  it  will  be  worth  a  good  sovereign  to  you.  •  •  •  •  •  Every  minute 
of  my  life  has  been  long  counted,  and  I  am  plagued  with  remorse  at  the  minutes 
which  I  have  suffered  you  to  steal  from  me.  In  proportion  as  I  am  a  friend  of 
mankind  (if  such  I  am,  as  I  endeavor  to  be),  you,  if  within  my  reach,  would  be 
an  enemy." 

Who  can  fully  appreciate  the  bearing  of  this  incident  on  the 
subsequent  life  of  the  man,  on  his  high  and  noble  public  career, 
and  on  the  destinies  of  nations  to  which  he  has  so  powerfully 
contributed  to  give  their  direction  1  Who  will  not  see  in  it  a 
subject  for  profound  reflection,  of  the  most  deeply  interesting 
character  1  Disappointed  in  his  love,  he  gave  to  his  race,  he  gave 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  he  gave  to  a  sublime  philanthropy  and  an  ex- 
pansive political  philosophy,  those  mental  energies,  and  those 
deep  and  deathless  affections  of  the  heart,  which  were  thus  de- 
barred from  the  natural  vent  their  first  young  impulse  had  sought. 
Have  we  not  here  the  key  to  Bentham's  whole  life  and  character  % 
Alas  for  him,  the  good  and  great  old  octogenarian,  thus  writing 
to  the  unforgotten  object  of  the  love  of  such  a  mind  and  such  a 
heart !  It  has  been,  perhaps,  our  gain — but  at  what  a  cost  to 
him !  What  fiction  has  ever  presented  a  passage  more  profound- 
ly touching,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  than  these  simple  and  quiet 
lines  we  are  tempted  again  to  repeat:  "I  am  alive — more  than 
two  months  advanced  in  my  80th  year,  more  lively  than  when 
you  presented  me  in  ceremony  with  the  flowers  in  the  green 
lane.  Since  that  day  not  a  single  one  has  passed  {not  to  speak  of 
nights)  in  which  you  have  not  engrossed  more  of  my  thoughts  than 
I  could  have  wished,^^ 

On  the  part  of  the  lady,  the  impressions  were  not  so  deep. 
'*  I  was  present,"  says  his  biographer,  '^  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  when  the  answer  came  to  this  letter — that  answer  was 
cold  and  distant — it  contained  no  reference  to  the  state  of  former 
afiTections;  and  he  was  indescribably  hurt  and  disappointed  by  it. 
I  talked  to  him,  however,  of  *  auld-lang-syne,'  and  reminded  him 
of  Burns'  song  and  his  beautiful  reference  to  the  times  gone  by. 
When  I  repeated,  *  We  twa  hae  pu'ed  the  gowans  fine,'  he  was 
cheered  a  little  j  the  past  recollection  was  brighter  than  the  pre- 
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sent  thought — but  he  was  for  a  long  time  silent  and  greatly 
moved.     At  last  be  said,  '  Take  me  forward  to  the  future,  I  en- 
treat you — do  not  let  me  go  back  to  the  past — talk  of  so  me  th  in  |r 
—find  out  something  to  remoye  my  thoughts  from  the  time  of 
my  youth.' " 

We  are  glad  that  the  name  of  the  lady  who  could  have  re- 
turned a  *'  cold  and  distant"  answer  to  such  a  letter  has  not  been 
given.  Be  it  forgotten,  so  long  as  that  of  her  noble,  though  un- 
happy lover,  shall  be  remembered  in  the  applauses  and  blessings 
of  his  kind ! 

With  one  more  extract  we  close  our  article  for  the  present, 
promising,  if  we  have  an  opportunity,  to  renew  it  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sequel  of  Mr.  Bowring*s  delightful  memoir.  The 
extract,  being  a  letter  addressed  to  Lady  E.  G.,  is  an  example  of 
his  playfulness  and  humor: — 

''Hendon^  Middlesex^  ^tk  November,  1791. 

^  Honored  Madam  1 — May  it  please  your  ladyship  I  I  am  the  yoang  man  who 
was  taken  from  behind  the  screen  by  my  frood  Lady  Warwick,  in  the  room  where 
the  pianoforte  is  in  Warwick  caslle,to  wait  upon  your  sweet  person,  and  had  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  accompany  ins  you  with  the  violin  in  one  ofSignor  Bach*s 
sonatas.  I  hope  your  ladyship's  condescending  goodness  will  excuse  my  freedom 
in  addressing  yoa,as  I  hereby  make  bold  to  do.  wishing  for  the  felicity  of  serving 
your  ladyship  in  the  capacity  of  musical  instrncter,  or  anything  else  I  should  be 
found  capable  of,  being  turned  adrid  upon  the  wide  world,  and  out  of  place  at 

this  time.    I  served  the  Hon.  Miss  F ,  whom  belike  your  ladyship  knows, — 

she  being,  as  1 1^  informed,  your  ladyship's  coostn-german, — for  ten  long  years, 
and  hoped  to  have  served  her  till  death,  had  I  not  been,  with  grief  be  it  spoken, 
forced  to  quit  her  service  by  hard  usage.  She  was  a  dear  lady,  and  a  kind  eom- 
•^Mssionate  good  lady, — as  I  have  heard  everybody  say,  and  to  be  sure  so  it  most 
be,  as  everybody  says  so, — to  everybody  but  poor  me.  To  be  sure  it  must  have 
been  my  own  unworthiness,  therefore  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  for  me  to 
complain.  I  am  sober  and  honest,  willing  to  turn  my  hand  to  anything,  and  not 
at  all  given  to  company-keeping,  as  I  am  sure  my  said  late  honored  lady,  notwith- 
standing what  has  happened,  will  be  ready  to  say  for  me.  Dr.  Ingenhouss,  who 
is  my  lady's  head  philosopher,  being  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  I  was  in  hopes 
of  being  promoted  to  his  place,  when  Providence  should  please  lo  call  him  away, 
considering  that  we  are  all  mortal ;  but  my  evil  star  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 
The  times  being  hard,  I  am  willing  to  serve  for  small  wages,  having  had  nothing 
given  me  to  subsist  upon,  in  all  the  ten  years,  except  the  direction  of  a  letter,  and 
a  message  or  two,  and  they  were  given  me  by  other  people.  As  to  playing  on  the 
pianoforte  myself,  I  thought  it  better  not  to  trouble  myself  with  any  snch  thing, 
for  fear  of  spoiling  my  teaching;  by  reason  I  have  known  your  fine,  tasty,  fash- 
ionable, flourishing  masters,  who,  instead  of  attending  to  their  pupils,  chose  rather 
to  keep  playing  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  showing  a  fine  finger.  I  am  used  to 
travelling,  and  am  willing  to  attend  your  ladyship  all  the  world  over,  as  likewise 
to  any  part  of  England  or  Scotland ;  particularly  the  latter,  which  is  the  most  de* 
iightful  country  upon  earth. 

<<I  hope  yonr  ladyship  will  pardon  my  making  to  bold;  bnti  have  a  brother^  a 
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colonel  by  trade,  who  has  a  good  mistress,  who  has  ^iren  him  leave  to  eo  about 
for  a  while  and  see  whether  he  can  do  anything  to  mend  himself.  As  it  has  become 
the  fashion  for  ladies  to  practise  shooting,  I  think  that  he  may  find  employment 
by  teaching  them  that,  or  anything  else  in  the  art  of  war — think  him  qnaliiied,  as 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  his  teaching, — although  I  canH  say  I  ever  knew 
him  drama  long  bow, — to  turn  philosopher,  as  he  has  made  greater  bounces  in 
his  time  than  Philosopher  Ingenhonsz.  Having  learned  metaphysics  of  the  cele- 
brated Miss  y ,  would  be  qualified  as  usher  to  a  metaphysical  academy,  but 

would  prefer  private  service.    These  £ew  lines  conclude  with  humble  duty  from^ 

**  Honored  madam, 

*^  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient, 

**  Humble  servant  to  command. 

**  P.  S. — O  dear  f  O  dear !  well,  what  a  lucky  thing  it  was  I  happened  to  men* 
tion  Scotland ;  it  has  broaght  thecharmingest  thought  into  my  head  that  ever  was. 
Bid  your  ladyship  ever  hear  of  a  place  called  Gretna  Green  7  They  have  a  way 
of  playing  duets  there,  and  such  duets,  it  beats  all  the  concerts  in  the  world  y. 
Signor  Bach's  music  is  nothing  to  it.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  learning  them 
at  home :  one  must  absolutely  go  there  first  to  see  the  manner  of  it.  There  is  a 
gentleman  always,  and  a  lady ;  and  then  a  blacksmith  in  a  black  gown  plays  with 
his  hammer  dub-a-dub-dub,  and  yet  it  is  bat  a  duet  afler  all.  Well,  now,  as  yonr 
ladyship,  I  have  heard,  likes  travelling,  and  Scotland  is  the  delightfulest  country 
in  the  world,  how  comical  it  would  be  if  your  ladyship  were  to  take  a  trip  next 
Saturday  to  Gretna  Green,  and  I  were  to  attend  your  ladyship,  as,  to  be  sure,  you 
could  never  thing  of  going  such  a  journey  alone,  and  I  would  come  slyly,  just  as 
it  was  dusk,  and  meet  you  just  behind  the  Green -house,  and  nobody  should  know 
anything  about  the  matter,  and  I  would  have  a  chaise-and-four  ready,  and  off  we 
would  go  with  a  smack,  smack,  smack  !  to  Gretna  Green  I  And  then  Lady  W. 
wouM  cry — Where  is  Lady  £.  7  and  Lord  W.  would  cry — Where  is  Lady  £.  ? 
and  nobody  would  know.  And  then  all  the  servants  would  be  called  up,  and  there 
would  be  such  doings,  and  all  the  while  we  should  be  playing  duets  at  Gretna 
Green  !  and  then  we  should  come  home  again  ;  and  then  there  would  be  such  a 
laugh ;  and  then  Lady  W.  would  cry — How  comical  Mr.  Bentham  is  I — I  do  vow 
and  declare  there  is  never  a  man  shall  play  duets  with  my  £.  but  Mr.  B. 

"  P.  8. — ^Pray  dear,  sweet,  good  my  lady — there's  a  dear  lady^on't  say  a  word 
to  any  living  creature  about  this,  as  it  would  quite  spoil  the  joke.' 


II 


«  Dover  Struty  29th  NovenAer,  1791. 

"HoNOBED  Madam  :  This  makes  bold  to  inform  yon  that  my  lady  and  I  have 
made  it  up,  and  she  has  given  me  what  is  my  due,  and  more  too,  and  a  dear, 
sweet,  good  lady  she  is ;  wherefore  I  have  altered  my  mind,  hoping  no  offence^ 
and  as  I  stay  in  my  place,  have  no  call  to  go  with  anybody  to  Gretna  Green,  uu'^ 
less  it  be  with  my  lady.  As  everybody  is  willing  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  them- 
selves, hope  your  ladyship  won't  be  angry,  as  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  as 
the  saying  is ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  a  person  should  leave  a  good  place,  un- 
less it  were  to  better  himself.  Should  anything  amiss  happen  another  time, 
should  be  very  proud  to  serve  your  ladyship,  or  anybody.  My  brother  being  stilk 
disengaged,  if  agreeable,  eould  venture  to  recommend  him — and  am, 

**  Honored  madam, 

"  Your  ladyship's  very  humble 

<<  Servant  to  eommand*'*" 
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ON  ASSOCIATION  AND  ATTRACTIVE  INDUSTRY. 

BT  ALBERT  BRISBANE. 

(Faurtk  Article.) 

The  minds  of  the  leading  politicians  of  all  nations  are  so  ab- 
sorbed by  party  interests,  personal  ambition,  a  national  and  ex- 
clusive policy,  and  by  administrative  and  other  minor  Reforms, 
that  they  cannot  take  an  interest  in  the  elevation  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  human  race,  and  direct  their  attention  to  measures 
of  a  universal  character  and  interest.  Subjects  of  such  a  natare 
appear  to  them  visionary,  impracticable,  or  useless. 

If,  however,  there  are  any  minds  which  do  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  social  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  they 
must  shudder  with  horror  at  the  frightful  degradation  and  misery 
in  which  they  are  now  plunged,  and  mourn  over  the  contracted 
spirit  and  narrow  policy  of  the  leaders  of  nations,  who  govern  the 
destinies  of  mankind. 

m 

Are  not  the  human  race  one  great  family  of  brothers,  placed 
upon  the  earth  by  God  to  fulfil  a  noble  trust  or  function  1  Are 
not  all  the  individuals  of  this  great  family  endowed  with  souls  of 
the  same  nature — the  powers  of  which  are  limited  and  restricted 
more  by  physical  organization  than  by  any  original  or  inherent 
diflference  in  essence  or  spirit  1  Do  they  not  possess  the  same 
desires,  aspirations,  and  passions,  which  impel  them  on  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  destiny  1 

Does  it  not  appear  consistent  with  eternal  truth  and  justice, 
that  this  family  should  be  united  in  bonds  of  peace  and  harmony  1 
that  they  should  have  the  same  great  ends  in  view  1  that  they 
should  combine  their  talents,  eflbrts,  and  energies  to  promote 
their  mutual  happiness  and  greatness,  and  that  they  should  em- 
ploy the  high  intelligence  with  which  they  are  endowed,  to  dis- 
cover the  true  laws  and  principles  upon  which  society  should  be 
based,  and  their  destiny  1  It  seems  as  if  all  this  should  be  so ;  it 
seems  as  if  the  great  human  family  should  be  united,  that  they 
should  be  animated  by  mutual  love  and  good-will,  and  labor  in 
concert  and  with  unity,  to  promote  their  true  interests. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so ;  if  we  examine  the  condition  of 
this  humnn  family,  the  soul  will  sicken  at  the  spectacle  which  is 
ofiered.  Antipathies,  discords,  and  hatreds  are  rife  among  its 
members ;  the  darkest,  gloomiest  selfishness  benumbs  their  hearts, 
and  renders  them  callous  to  each  other's  sufferings,  and  indifferent 
to  each  other's  welfare.    A  large  majority  of  them  are  slaves. 
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serfs,  or  half-famished  hirelings,  toiling  from  the  fear  of  the  lash, 
or  the  fear  of  want  and  starvation,  to  produce  the  means  of  sup- 
porting a  small  minority  in  idle  ease  and  lazury.  Millions  on 
millions  of  heings  are  at  this  moment  suffering  the  varied  tor- 
ments o{physical  privations  and  moral  woet,  and  sinking  under  the 
load  of  their  accumulated  wretchedness ; — there  are  hearts  that 
are  wrung  hy  anxiety, — bodies  that  are  worn  out  with  overbur- 
dening toil ; — there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
at  work  in  gloomy  and  suffocating  mines,  far  from  the  light  of 
day,  and  to  whom  beautiful  nature  and  the  charms  of  social  in- 
tercourse are  almost  entirely  unknown ; — there  are  other  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miserable  wretches  immured  in  dungeons,  expia- 
ting ly  suffering  and  ignominy,  crimes  into  which  they  were 
plunged  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  temptations, — far  less  culpable 
than  the  societies  which  left  them  to  become  outcasts  and  crimi- 
nals ; — there  are  members  of  the  family  of  man,  and  our  brothers, 
who,  at  this  moment^  are  mounting  the  bloody  scaffold,  where  the 
soul,  amid  awful  horror  and  despair,  is  to  be  torn  by  violence  asun- 
der from  the  body,  and  sent  to  a  dreaded  future.  The  world  is 
full  of  evil,  full  of  poverty,  wretchedness,  despair,  melancholy, 
insanity,  and  other  sufferings  and  woes,  which  tongue  cannot  tell, 
and  language  cannot  depict. 

So  lives  the  family  of  man  upon  this  fruitful  and  beautiful  earth, 
— ^poor,  miserable,  ignorant,  and  degraded.  Its  members  are  di- 
vided in  a  thousand  ways,  and  are  preying  upon  each  other  like 
savage  beasts,  instead  of  living  together  like  beings  of  the  same 
species,  with  the  same  interests,  and  created  by  one  God.  Fraud, 
duplicity,  injustice,  and  oppression  are  the  means  which  they  make 
use  of  in  their  operations,  and  truth,  justice,  and  honesty,  are 
banished  nearly  from  the  earth. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  declared  that  this  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it 
is  not  so;  it  is  not  one  half  the  truth.  Each  individual  sees 
merely  the  open  or  unhidden  miseries  which  immediately  surround 
him ;  the  general  wretchedness  of  the  world,  and  its  thousand 
hidden  miseries  escape  him,  and  he  heeds  and  thinks  not  of  them. 
But  let  us  embrace  the  whole  earth  in  our  view ;  let  us  bring  to 
mind  that  millions  of  slaves  are  toiling  under  the  lash  for  masters, 
that  millions  of  operatives  are  drudging  in  want  and  destitution 
for  employers,  that  armies  are  slaughtering  each  other  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  rulers,  that  impoverished  populations  are  taxed  to 
starvation  to  supply  a  small  minority  with  luxurious  superfluity ; 
^et  us  bear  in  miiiS*^  these  miseries,  and  others  as  great,  and  we 
shall  see  that  the  reality  defies  description. 

This  frightful  state  of  things  is  not  natural  and  intended  \  it  is 
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not  man's  destioy.    It  is  a  penrersion,  a  deranged  state  of  things^ 
an  overthrow  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

What  are  the  leaders  of  the  world, — its  politicians,  states- 
men, and  philosophers  doing  to  reform  the  evils  which  exist,  and 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  human  race  1  Uufortunately, 
nothing.  In  the  first  place,  they  know  no  adequate  remedy,  and 
if  they  did,  they  are  too  much  absorbed  by  party,  personal,  and 
other  considerations,  to  labor  for  its  application. 

In  England,  one  party  wishes  to  reform  the  com  laws,  so  as  Xm 
reduce  the  price  of  grain,  and  give  bread  to  the  famished  mass 
at  a  little  lower  rate  \  another  party,  wedded  to  the  landed  inter- 
ests, is  striving  to  maintain  a  high  artificial  price  in  this  necessa- 
ry of  life,  in  order  to  favor  the  landholders.  In  Ireland,  O'Connel 
and  his  party  wish  to  establish  a  National  Parliament,  believing* 
blindly  that  it  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  intense  misery  which 
oppresses  their  wretched  country.  In  England,  they  have  a  Na* 
tional  Parliament,  and  what  does  it  do  for  the  miseries  of  the 
people  \  In  France,  the  liberal  party  wishes  universal  suffrage  and 
an  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  press,  while  the  opposite  party  is 
laboring  to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  all  popular  rights.  In 
this  country,  the  Whig  party  wants  a  paper  currency  with  a  na- 
tional bank ;  the  Democratic  party  wants  a  specie  currency  and 
no  banks.  After  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  controversy  upon  this 
jquestion,  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  that  the  currency  is 
merely  a  secondary  question,  and  tbat  the  primary  and  really  im- 
portant one  is  an  augmentation  of  production,  or  a  vast  mcrease 
of  the  products  of  labor,  which  are  the  only  real  wealth,  and  an 
equitable  division  of  profits.  The  question  of  the  currency  should 
be  made  subordinate  to  that  of  a  good  organization  of  industry. 

The  measures  which  the  political  leaders  of  nations  are  con- 
tending for  operate  merely  upon  the  surface  of  social  interests  r 
they  go  so  little  to  the  foundation  of  things,  that  if  they  were 
fully  carried  out,  they  would  produce  no  perceptible  efiect.  Could 
the  Whig  party  establish  a  national  bank,  and  an  extended  credit 
system,  it  would  only  facilitate  a  part  of  the  operations  of  one 
class  in  society — the  merchants.  If  the  liberal  party  in  France 
could  establish  fully  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  universal  suf- 
frage, of  what  consequence  could  they  be  to  the  twenty-two 
millions  of  peasants  there,  who  have  but  six  cents  a  day  on  an 
average  to  defray  all  expenses — food,  lodging,  clothing,  educa- 
tion, &;c.,  and  the  vast  majority  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor 
write  1  When  the  mass  are  sunk  in  such  poverty  and  ignorance^ 
a  reform  in  the  system  of  labor,  education,  and  other  fundamental 
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^  elements  of  society,  is  first  necessary  i  political  reforms  should 

follow  next  in  order. 

Not  only  do  the  political  parties  which  occupy  the  attention  of 

I  the  world  propose  no  measures  of  any  practical  utility  and  of  a 

high  character,  hut  they  misdirect  and  he  wilder  human  intelli- 

I  gence  ;  they  engage  the  leading  minds  in  strife  and  controversy, 

i  arouse  in  them  party  animosities,  entangle  them  in  the  mazes  of 

party  intrigue,  and  after  encircling  them  in  this  contracted  sphere, 
leave  them  no  other  aim  for  the  object  of  their  labors  than  self- 
aggrandizement  and  the  satisfaction  of  personal  ambition. 

Here  we  have  an  explanation  why  men,  endowed  by  nature 
with  superior  minds,  like  Peel,  Thiers,  Webster,  or  Calhoun, 
waste  their  lives,  talents,  and  energies  in  fruitless  controversies 
and  superficial  reforms,  to  the  neglect  of  great  and  fundamental 
questions,  and  why  they  cannot  see  the  simple  and  important 

I  truth,  that  the  evils  whick  afflict  society  are  social,  not  political  in 

their  nature,  and  thai  a  Social  Reform  only  can  eradicate  them.     It 

,  is  also  the  reason  why,  having  no  knowledge  of  other  means  than 

the  impotent  ones  ofifered  them  by  politics,  they  declare  visionary 
the  grand  idea  of  elevating  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically 

I  the  condition  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  of  securing  to  them 

their  happiness.  Instead  of  forwarding  the  interests  of  mankind, 
they  are  perhaps,  unintentionally,  the  worst  enemies  of  the  hu« 
man  race,  for  they  bring  the  weight  of  their  reputation  and  talent 
to  bear  in  spreading  doubt,  apathy,  and  discouragement,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  ever  doing  away  with  poverty,  misery,  and  other 
social  evils,  and  of  improving  efiectually  the  social  condition  of 
man.  They  have  monopolized  the  business  of  reform,  and  are 
leading  nations  after  them  on  false  routes  which  are  strewed  with 
strife,  commotions,  and  revolutions,  and  which  wind  in  a  false 
circle  without  producing  any  great  results. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  controversies  and  quarrels  of  parties 
should  absorb  so  many  of  the  first  minds  of  the  world,  and  oc- 
cupy them  with  trifling  subjects  and  unimportant  plans  of 
amelioration.  The  London  Phalanx,*  in  speaking  of  political 
writers  and  politicians,  and  their'confiicting  measures,  jestingly 
remarks : 

"  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  at  present  engaged  with  sub- 
jects so  very  small,  that  we  can  compare  them  to  nothing  better 


•  The  London  Phalanx  is  a  weekly  paper,  edited  with  great  ability,  and  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Association  and  a  Social  Reform.  In  Paris,  La  Phalange, 
which  appears  three  times  a  week,  is  engaged  in  the  same  great  cause.  These 
two  papers  are  spreading  rapidly  the  social  principles  discovered  by  Fourier 
through  Europe.    The  New  York  Tribune  is  doing  it  in  this  country. 
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than  animalcules  in  a  drop  of  water.  Like  animaleulea,  too,  they 
are  principally  intent  upon  devonring  one  another.  To  sahdne 
an  individual  is  an  affair  of  immense  importance.  To  rail  elo- 
quently at  one,  to  expose  him,  to  dissect  him,  to  rake  up  a  dust- 
heap  of  scandal  agfainst  him,  to  collate  his  speeches  and  his 
writings,  and  prove  hy  quotation  that  he  has  contradicted  him- 
self again  and  again,  is  a  task  for  a  clever  and  a  popular  writer 
alone  to  accomplish.  A  blockhead  should  not  attempt  it.  The 
Times  has  found  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  gifted  by  Providence 
with  an  especial  genius  for  writing  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
question.  This  was  not  intended  as  a  compliment,  but  as  it 
means  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  an  especial  genius  for  writing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Times,  he  must,  in  that  case,  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  antagonists  that  The  Times  has ;  and  when 
the  Times  is  wrong,  his  lordship  must  be  magnificently  right. 
Abuse  sometimes  overshoots  itself,  and  speaks  compliments  with-  i 

out  meaning  them."      ••••♦•  \ 

*'  The  press  altogether  exhibits  a  moral  chaos.  Darkness  is  on 
the  face  of  the  deep.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  light  shall 
arise,  and  reduce  the  chaos  to  order.  One  little  sect  of  Chaoties, 
one  little  band  or  general  of  a  band,  is  ever  engaged  in  undoing' 
what  another  has  done.  The  Whigs  put  up  the  Poor  Law,  and 
now  the  grand  point  to  be  accomplished  by  that  chaotic  battalion, 
is  to  put  it  down.  This  chaotic  battalion,  however,  is  resolved 
to  keep  it  up.  Another  battalion  is  setting  up  the  Rural  Police, 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  are  antagonized  by  a  Protestant  corps, 
which  protests  against  the  Rural  Police,  as  merely  an  appendage 
to  the  new  Poor  Law.  This  is  another  great  patriotic  end,  to  he 
accomplished  by  the  men  of  chaos,  to  put  down  the  Rural  Police ! 
What  an  immense  importance  the  animalcules  attach  to  this 
point ;  how  they  ^^iggle  and  spurt  with  their  little  heads  and  tails, 
and  their  tiny  little  feet,  and  hands  with  pens  in  them !  and  how 
vicious  they  look !  They  seem  to  think  that  '  the  cloud  capped 
towers  and  the  gorgeous  palaces,  yea,  the  great  globe  itself,  and 
all  that  it  inhabits,'  are  dependant  on  their  exertions !  Superior 
beings  are,  perhaps,  looking  at  them  through  a  microscope,  and 
showing  Daniel  O'Connel  and  the  editor  of  the  Times  for  a  curi- 
osity. We  think  we  hear  the  loud  laugh  of  admiration  re-echo- 
ing from  the  celestial  blue,  as  a  celestial  giant  exclaims,  *What 
wicked  little  things,  to  be  sure !' " 

Our  object  in  glancing  at  the  miseries  which  oppress  the  human 
family,  and  in  insisting  on  the  impotency  of  present  political 
measures  and  reforms,  is  to  show  the  necessity  of  new  and  deeper 
measures,  and  a  social  reform.  The  great  majority  of  persons  con- 
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demn  the  idea  of  Association  and  a  social  reform  as  visionary. 
We  mast  show  them  how  visionary  are  their  political  reforms, 
in  order  to  inspire  them  with  some  degree  of  impartiality  and 
modesty. 

Association,  with  its  system  oi  Attractive  Industry^  concert  of 
action  and  unity  of  interests,  is  a  new  and  great  measare,  full  of 
grand  results.  The  object  of  those  who  advocate  it,  is  to  organ- 
ize one  Association,  which  may  serve  as  a  model  for  others,  and 
lead  to.  a  general  imitation. 

When  Fulton  built  his  first  steamboat,  he  foresaw  that  later 
thousands  would  cover  the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  world ;  and  that 
his  discovery  would  lead  to  a  reform  in  the  navigration  of  the 
globe.  To  effect  such  a  reform,  it  was  first  necessary  to  con- 
struct one  steamboat  which  would  prove  practically  the  ad- 
vantages of  steam  navigation,  and  serve  as  a  model  which  the 
world  could  copy. 

We  know  that  Association  will  lead  to  a  social  reform,  that  is, 
to  a  reform  in  industry  or  labor,  in  commerce,  banking,  educa- 
tion, in  the  business  and  social  relations  of  men,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  society.  That  it  will  elevate  morally  and  physically 
the  condition  of  the  human  race,  and  secure  to  all  wealth  or 
abundance,  and  education  or  intellectual  development ;  and  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  liberty,  justice,  and  unity  upon  the  earth. 
We  know  that  Association  will  later  realize  these  magnificent  re- 
sults, and  to  commence  this  great  movement,  we  have  but  to 
establish  one  Association  which  will  convince  the  world  by  prac- 
tical experiment  of  its  immense  advantages.  Tht  establishment 
of  this  first  or  model  Association  is  the  aim  of  our  labors. 

Before  we  can  establish  a  first  Association,  which  will  be  a 
pattern  on  a  small  scale  of  a  true  social  order,  we  must  have  oar 
plans  complete  for  the  organization  and  regulation  of  all  its  de- 
tails, such  as  the  distribution  and  cultivation  of  the  lands — man- 
ner of  building — ^the  systems  of  labor  or  industry,  of  property, 
education,  and  division  of  profits — the  manner  of  efiTecting  ex- 
changes or  carrying  on  commerce — the  mode  of  individual  re- 
lations, living,  &c. 

On  hearing  the  explanation  of  these  details,  the  unreflecting  may 
ask,  what  have  they  to  do  with  a  social  reform,  and  the  realizing 
liberty  and  happiness  on  the  earth  1  They  have  a  vast  deal  to  do 
with  them,  for  these  details  are  the  machinery  or  elementary 
parts  of  Association,  which  is  the  means  of  obtaining  those  im- 
portant ends.  If  all  the  parts  are  properly  planned,  and  all  are 
perfect  in  themselves,  the  whole  will  move  on  well  and  success  will 
follow. 
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It  might  as  well  have  been  asked  of  Fulton,  when  he  was  plan- 
ning the  details  of  his  steamboat,  what  they  had  to  do  with  a  re- 
form in  the  navigation  of  the  world  1     They  of  course  had  every- 
thing to  do  with  it — they  were  necessary  to  the  organization  or 
the  means  by  which  that  reform  was  to  be  achieved. 

After  these  explanations,  I  trust  that  the  details  of  Association 
will  not  appear  unimportant.  The  success  of  the  reform  for  which 
we  are  laboring,  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  perfection  of  these 
details,  which  are,  as  I  previously  remarked,  the  systems  of 
property,  education,  labor,  commerce,  &;c.,  6cc, 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  now  enter  upon  a  de- 
scription of  the  practical  organization  of  Association. 

The  proper  number  of  persons  for  an  Association  is  about  t^vo 
thousand ;  a  practical  trial  on  a  small  scale  could,  however,  be 
made  with  four  hundred,  but  that  is  the  smallest  number  with 
which  Association  can  succeed.     To  establish  a  great  variety  of 
occupations,  suited  to  all  tastes  and  inclinations,  to  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  to  organize  the  system  of  groups  and  series^  which 
is  the  mechanism  or  means  by  which  industry  will  be  rendered 
attractive,  and  to  oflfer  to  every  individual  the  choice  of  varied  and 
agreeable  social  relations,  four  hundred  persons  at  least  are  ne- 
cessary.    Below  that  number  industry  could  not  be  so  organized 
as  to  become  attractive,  and  other  important  conditions  could  not 
be  fulfilled.     This  is  the  reason  why  Association  cannot  succeed 
with  two  or  three,  or  ten  or  twelve  families,  although  it  can  with 
a  hundred,  and  better  still  with  two  or  three  hundred. 

An  objection  which  is  always  raised  against  Association  is, 
that  as  it  is  impossible  to  associate  two  or  three  families  without 
discord  breaking  out  among  them,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
it  must  be  perfectly  impossible  to  associate  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. This  objection,  which  appears  reasonable  at  first,  is  en* 
tirely  without  foundation.  God  made  man  for  Association,  and 
not  for  the  present  system  of  isolated  families,  which  is  full  of 
complication  and  waste,  and  in  which  there  is  a  perpetual  con* 
tact  of  antipathetic  characters,  and  no  diversity  of  occupations* 
Having  made  man  for  Association,  he  adapted  his  passions  to  it. 
In  our  present  societies,  which  are  based  upon  an  opposite  prin- 
ciple, they  are  out  of  their  true  and  natural  sphere  ;  their  action 
is  in  consequence  deranged  and  perverted,  and  they  engender 
that  discord,  duplicity,  vice,  and  crime,  which  we  now  see  around 
us ;  and  which  is  a  reversed  image  of  the  order,  justice,  unity, 
and  harmony,  which  the  same  passions  would  produce  in  a  social 
order  suited  to  their  nature,  and  which  would  give  them  a  true 
development. 
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How  can  we  suppose  that  God  could  haye  created  the  passions 
without  precalculating  their  action  and  efiects  %  If  his  Proyidence 
be  universal,  it  must  extend  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  to  the  material 
world  ;  and  as  he  has  organized  the  material  world  with  wisdom 
and  foresight,  he  must  have  created  the  passions  for  some  wise 
end,  and  have  assigned  them  an  object  woithy  of  his  supreme  in- 
telligence. If  they  produce  at  present  discord  and  duplicity,  in* 
stead  of  harmony  and  virtue,  it  is  because  they  are  mis-directed 
and  perverted  by  the  influences  and  action  of  our  false  societies. 
This  mis-direction  and  perversion  show  those  who  see  the  goodness 
of  human  nature  through  its  present  perversion,  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  true  social  order,  which  will  direct  the  passions  right- 
ly, and,  in  so  doing,  vindicate  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  wisdom 
of  God,  who  created  them.     But  to  return  to  practical  details^ 

For  an  Association  of  two  thousand  persons,  a  tract  of  land 
containing  six  thousand  acres — say  three  miles  square,  will  be 
necessary.  For  a  small  Association  of  four  hundred  persons^ 
fifteen  hundred  acres  will  be  sufficient.  The  first  Association 
should  be  situated  near  a  large  city,  that  is,  within  ten  or  twenty 
miles  of  it,  and  not  in  the  far  West,  as  will  be  supposed  by  many. 
The  vicinity  of  a  city  would  offer  numerous  advantages  and  fa- 
cilities, such  as  a  good  market  for  its  fruits,  poultry,  and  lighter 
products,  which  are  important  to  be  possessed  in  making  a  first 
practical  trial. 

The  lands  or  domain  of  the  Association  would  be  overseen  with 
the  combined  talent  and  skill  of  the  most  experienced  and  intel- 
ligent members  of  this  Association,  and  would  be  cultivated  as  if 
it  were  the  farm  of  a  single  individual.  It  would  be  beautifully 
diversified  with  gardens,  parks,  fields,  fruit-orchards,  vineyards,, 
glades,  and  woodlands,  and  could  be  as  highly  improved  and  a» 
elegantly  laid  out  as  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  rich  noblemen 
of  England. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  domain  of  the  Association,  and 
the  various  branches  of  manufactures  and  mechanics,  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Council  of  Industry,  composed  oi  persons 
distinguished  for  their  talent,  skill,  and  experience — and  elected 
annually  by  the  members  of  the  Association.  This  Council  will 
have  under  its  supervision  the  industrial  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Those  members  having  the  most  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  would  examine  carefully  the  domain  of  the  As- 
sociation ;  advise  the  different  uses  to  which  it  should  be  applied ;, 
where  grain  should  be  grown,  fruit-orchards  and  vineyards  plant* 
ed ;  where  the  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  meadows,  and  wood- 
lands located,  and  how  managed  \  what  alternation  of  crops  should 
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take  place  ;  the  best  system  and  seasons  for  ploughing  and  plant- 
ing ;  and  various  other  details  relating  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Association.  Other  members,  skilled  in  manufac- 
tures and  mechanics,  and  others  versed  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
would  aid  with  their  advice  and  the  results  of  their  experience 
and  study,  in  the  prosecution  of  those  various  departments  of  hu- 
man activity. 

The  Council  would  ascertain  the  value  and  importance  of  all 
new  inventions  and  discoveries  in  mechanics  and  the  arts,  in  ma- 
\  chinery  and  implements,  new  discoveries  in  agriculture,  and  im- 

provements of  every  kind,  and  introduce  them  accordingly  into 
the  Association.  It  would  also  take  measures  to  procure  the  best 
races  of  animals,  the  finest  varieties  of  fruits,  grains,  and  vegeta- 
bles, flowers,  shrubbery,  and  ornamental  trees ;  in  short,  it  would 
forward  in  every  way  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Agriculture  is  a  vast  science.  The  farmer  who  lives  isolatedly 
upon  a  little  farm  cannot  acquire  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  form  a  perfect  agriculturist.  Out  of  an  association 
of  two  thousand  persons,  a  sufficient  number  might  be  chosen 
*  who  possessed  a  great  variety  of  acquirements  and  talents,  and 
whose  united  knowledge  and  skill  would  guaranty  a  perfect  cul- 
tivation of  the  domain. 

^'  If  we  compare  in  imagination,"  says  Fourier,  *'  the  cultivation 
of  a  domain  in  Association,  overseen  like  the  farm  of  an  experi- 
enced and  wealthy  agriculturist,  with  a  tract  of  country  cut  up  in- 
to little  farms  and  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  three  hundred  fami- 
lies, the  contrast  would  be  most  glaring.  Here,  one  family  makes  a 
meadow  of  a  sloping  piece  of  land  which  nature  destined  to  the 
vine ;  there,  another  sows  wheat  where  grass  should  grow ;  a 
third,  to  avoid  buying  grain,  clears  a  declivity,  which  the  rains  will 
strip  of  its  soil  the  following  year  i  while  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  mis- 
apply the  soil  some  other  way.  The  three  hundred  families  lose 
their  time  and  money  in  barricading  themselves  against  each, 
other,  and  in  lawsuits  about  boundary-lines  and  petty  thefts. 
They  all  avoid  works  of  general  ntility  which  might  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  disagreeable  neighbors,  and  individual  interest  is  eve- 
rywhere brought  into  conflict  with  public  good." 

So  long  as  agriculture  is  exercised  by  isolated  families,  so  that 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  but  one  man  are  brought  to  bear  in  the 
great  work  of  cultivation,  it  will  be  carried  on  in  a  desultory, 
ignorant,  and  miserable  manner ;  the  soil  will  be  abused  in  a  hun- 
dred ways ;  general  poverty  will  exist  (for  agriculture  is  the  main 
source  of  national  wealth) ;  and  the  landscape  will  ofifer  that  mo* 
notonous,  lonely,  and  ugly  aspect  which  it  now  does,  and  which 
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deadens  all  enthusiasm  and  love  for  Nature,  ^he  domain  of  an 
Association  would  be  a  perfect  specimen  of  scientific  agriculture, 
and  a  whole  country  covered  with  these  domains  would  offer  the 
most  beautiful  spectacle  that  could  be  conceived. 

In  the  centre  of  the  domain  would  rise  a  largo  and  elegant  edi- 
fice, which  would  be  the  residence  of  the  Association.  It  would 
be  composed  of  a  centre,  wings,  and  sub-wings,  and  should  be  of 
the  most  varied  general  form,  so  as  to  offer  the  finest  combina- 
tion of  architectural  masses,  and  avoid  all  monotony  and  uni- 
formity. If  the  square  form,  for  example,  were  adopted,  it  would 
be  heavy  and  monotonous,  and  would  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
an  Association.* 

The  edifice  of  an  Association  might  be  considered  a  little 
town  or  city  under  one  roof.  It  would  replace  three  hundred 
little  tenements  or  isolated  dwellings  of  the  present  system,  and 
would  be  planned  in  every  way  to  promote  the  health,  comfort, 
and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants. 

Around  the  interior  of  the  edifice  would  wind  an  enclosed  pi- 
azza or  a  spacious  covered  gallery.  This  gallery  would  connect 
all  parts  of  the  building,  and  would  enable  people  to  visit  each 
other,  to  go  to  the  public  halls  and  saloons,  to  the  library  and 
reading  rooms,  to  the  church,  to  lectures  and  concerts,  to  the 
dining  rooms,  bazars,  and  workshops,  or — in  the  language  of  As- 
sociation— to  the  Halls  of  Industry^  without  having  to  go  through 
muddy  streets,  the  wet  and  cold,  and  exposed,  as  people  now  are 
on  leaving  their  warm  rooms,  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
which  carries  off  such  multitudes  with  consumption,  pleurisy,  fe- 
vers, and  other  diseases. 

Our  rude  and  defective  system  of  huilding  is  the  cause  of  a 
frightful  amount  of  sickness,  which  would  be  avoided  in  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  gallery  encircling  the  inside  of  the  edifice  would  offer  a 
fine  architectural  display:  it  would  be  about  twenty-four  feet 
wide,  the  height  of  the  building,  and  elegantly  fitted  up.  If  we 
compare  the  edifice  of  an  Association  to  a  little  town  or  city,  the 
gallery  would  be  its  street  or  public  avenue. 

The  basement  of  the  edifice  would  be  used  for  the  kitchens  and 

more  noisy  workshops,  the  latter  would  be  located  in  one  of  the 
extreme  wings. 

The  first  story  would  contain  the  dining  halls,  public  saloons, 

council  rooms,  library,  reading  and  lecture  rooms,  and  the  ex- 

-  — ^^^^^-^— — ^^^^— ^— ^^^ 

*  They  who  can  consalt  my  work,  entitled  "  Social  Destiny  of  Man,"  will  find  in  it 
a  detailed  description  and  engraTings  of  the  ground  plan  and  front  view  of  the 
edifice. 
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change,  where  the  members  woald  meet  once  a  day  to  discuss 
various  interests,  to  concert  indastrial  and  other  meetings,  and 
transact  business  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature.  The  church 
would  be  a  separate  building,  located  near  the  main  edifice,  and 
connected  with  it  by  means  of  a  covered  corridor. 

The  second  and  third  stories  would  contain  the  private  apart- 
ments.    There  would  be  rooms,  and  suites  of  rooms  for    sing-le 
persons  or  families,  of  different  prices,  and  suited  to  all  tastes 
and  degrees  of  fortune.     The  private  apartments  would  be  sepa- 
rated by  division  walls,  and  families  could  live  as  retiredly,  and 
enjoy  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  life  as  fully  as  they  now  do  in 
our  large  cities,  where  the  houses  are  only  divided  by  division 
walls.    The  doors  of  their  apartments  would  open  npon  the  ci- 
lery.  Those  who  wished  to  live  quite  privately,  could  take  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  one  of  the  wings,  and  they  would  be  as  isolated  as 
they  could  desire.    People  would  possess  full  liberty  to  choose 
their  apartments,  and  would  rent  them  as  they  now  rent  houses. 
An  account  would  be  opened  on  the  books  of  the  Association 
with  the  members,  and  they  would  be  charged  for  their  living-, 
rent,  articles  purchased,  subscription   to  baths,  reading  rooms, 
lectures,  and  other  expenditures ;  they  would  be  credited  for  the 
profits  of  their  labor  and  the  interest  on  their  stock  or  capital  in- 
vested.   A  settlement  would  take  place  once  a  year. 

The  lands,  edifices,  flocks,  implements,  and  machinery  of  the 
Association,  that  is,  its  real  and  moveable  estate,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  stock,  divided  into  shares,  which  would  be  owned  by 
the  members  according  to  their  investments.  This  system  will 
maintain  individual  property,  while  it  will  produce  unity  of  inter- 
ests, which  are  two  grand  points  to  be  attained. 

We  propose  a  joint  stock  Association,  the  members  of  which 
would  be  co-interested  partners,  united  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing their  labor,  capital,  and  talent  in  the  best  and  most  judicious 
manner,  and  dividing  equitably  the  product,  according  to  the  part 
which  each  one  took  in  its  creation. 

Men  feel  at  present  an  instinctive  dislike  for  Association.  What 
is  the  reason  1  It  is  because  our  false  system  of  society  engenders 
confiictsof  interest;  because  discordsand  animosities  exist  between 
them  which  they  think  will  always  exist;  because  the  mass  are  more 
or  less  coarse  and  vulgar  in  their  manners,  language,  and  habits ; 
because  difference  of  religious  and  other  views,  and  incompatible 
tastes  exist  among  them.  Every  one  feels  an  antipathy  to  come 
in  contact  with  discordant,  undeveloped,  and  perverted  beings — 
and  although  the  individual  who  feels  the  antipathy  may  himself 
he  discordant,  undeveloped,  or  perverted,  he  nevertheless  feels 
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the  antipathy,  for  discord  repels  discord,  as  harmony  attracts 
harmony. 

When  Association  with  its  system  ofsharehold  property  and  uni- 
ty of  action  will  have  done  away  with  conflicts  of  interests — when 
its  uniform  and  integral  system  of  education,  which  will  develop 
morally,  intellectually,  and  physically  every  child,  will  call  out 
and  perfect  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  elevate  and  refine  the 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  make  every  heing  all  that  nature 
intended  he  should  be  ; — when  all  this  is  accomplished,  when  unity 
and  concord  exist  in  society,  and  human  nature  is  fully  and  har* 
moniously  developed,  then  will  man  feel  no  dislike  to  live  in  close 
contact  with  his  fellow-man,  and  then  will  Association  appear  the 
only  true  and  natural  order. 

In  order  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  clear  and  as 
practical  nn  idea  as  possible  of  Association,  and  the  difierence 
between  it  and  the  present  system  of  society,  I  will  examine  how 
three  hundred  families,  or  about  two  thousand,  persons,  which  is 
the  proper  number  for  an  Association,  now  live,  and  how  they 
would  live  in  this  new  order. 

Three  hundred  families  require  at  present  three  hundred  sepa- 
rate houses,  three  hundred  kitchens,  three  hundred  fires,  three 
hundred  women  to  do  the  cooking, — and  if  they  are  farming 
families — three  hundred  separate  little  farms,  three  hundred  barns, 
three  hundred  teams,  an  innumerable  number  of  fences,  and 
every  thing  else  equally  as  complicated.  All  the  details  and  op- 
erations attendant  upon  the  wants  of  a  family,  such  as  cooking, 
washing,  keeping  up  fires,  and  marketing,  must  be  gone  through 
with  daily  and  separately  by  the  three  hundred  families  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  detail  as  for  an  Association  of 
two  thousand  persons,  except  the  difference  of  scale.  The  waste 
of  such  a  system  is  so  enormous,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  cred- 
ited, were  it  shown  in  figures.  This  system  of  isolated  families, 
forces  also  all  women  without  exception  to  become  house-keepers 
and  cooks,  for  which  three-fourths  at  least  have  no  inclination, 
and  compels  them  to  undergo  daily  a  repugnant  round  of  occu- 
pations. 

This  system  of  complication  and  waste  must  be  done  away 
with.  Instead  of  three  hundred  little  farms,  an  Association  would 
have  a  large  and  elegant  domain  ;  instead  of  three  hundred  little 
dwellings  and  workshops,  nineteen-twentieths  of  which  are  mere 
hovels  and  shanties,  it  would  have  avast  and  noble  edifice,  situa- 
ted in  the  centre  of  its  domain  ;  instead  of  three  hundred  dirty 
kitchens,  three  hundred  fires,  and  three  hundred  sets  of  cooking 
utensils,  it  would  have  one  large  kitchen  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
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▼enience,  and  divided  off  into  foar  or  five  compartments,  for  the 
different  kinds  of  cooking,  with  four  or  five  fires,  and   the  best 
adapted  machinery  for  facilitating  all  culinary  operations  ;  instead 
of  three  hundred  women  to  do  the  cooking,  it  would  have  forty  or 
fifty  experienced  cooks,  who  would  be  occupied  alternately  every 
other  day ;  instead  of  three  hundred  teams,  which    are  so  expen- 
aive,  and  generally  of  so  poor  a  quality,  it  would  have  the  requi* 
aite  number,  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty,  and  of  the  finest  kind  ^  insiead 
of  three  hundred  barns  and  granaries,  exposed  to  dampness,  rats, 
and  fire,  it  would  have  three  or  four  large  granaries  ;  instead  of 
the  innumerable  number  of  fences  which  are  now  required,  and 
which  incur  a  waste  as  great  as  it  is  useless,  it  would  bare  a  few 
hedges ;  instead  of  making  twenty  or  thirty  thousand    separate 
little  purchases  and  sales  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  tbree  liaa- 
dred  families  now  do,  and  which  give  rise  to  so  many  quarrels  and 
law-suits,  it  would  buy  all  its  goods  at  wholesale,  and  besides  the 
advantage  of  obtaining  every  thing  of  the  best  kind  and  free  from 
adulteration,  it  would  obtain  them  on  an  average    at  half  the 
price. 

To  what  enormous  economies  would  not  Association  give  risef 
What  a  source  of  wealth!  and  what  a  means  of  concert  and  unity 
of  action !  We  live  in  a  purely  mercantile  or  money-making  age, 
the  all-absorbing  desire  of  which  is  the  acquisition  of  fortune, 
but  so  intense  is  its  selfishness,  that  it  prevents  men  from  uniting 
and  associating ;  they  speculate  upon  individual  and  isolated  ex- 
ertion, hoping  to  make  moire  by  wresting  from  each   other  the 
products  of  their  labor,  than  by  uniting  with  them  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  utmost  possible,  and  of  dividing  equitably  the 
product  of  their  industry.     The  selfishness  engendered  by  oar 
false  societies  thwarts  its  own  ends,  for  Association  with  its  im- 
mense economies,  and  its  judicious  application  of  labor,  capital, 
and  talent,  is  the  only  means  of  producing  wealth  enough  to  give 
an  abundance  to  all ;  without  it,  nine-tenths  of  the  human  family 
must  remain  poor,  ignorant,  and  dependant,  and  nothing  can  pre- 
vent it ;  the  form  of  government,  even  if  it  be  the  most  republi- 
can, exercises  very  little  influence. 

If  we  descend  into  minute  details,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  see 
the  immense  saving  which  Association  would  effect — ^not  only  in 
time  and  money,  but  in  useless  drudgery  and  violated  feelingii* 
Three  hundred  families  require  at  present,  upon  an  average,  six 
hundred  fires,  nine-tenths  of  the  heat  of  which,  owing  to  oar 
badly  constructed  chimneys,  are  lost.  In  Association,  one-tenth 
part  of  the  fuel  now  used  would  be  sufficient,  and  it  could  be 
made  to  go  ten  t4mes  as  far  as  it  now  does :  machinery  couM  he 
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driven  by  it,  and  the  entire  edifice  of  the  Association — its  public 
halls,  saloons,  reading-rooms,  library,  &c.,  &c. — could  be  warmed 
by  tubes,  so  that  a  few  fires  only  would  be  required  in  the  private 
afxartments ;  they  also  could  be  warmed  by  the  same  process,  if 
desired.  Here  is  an  economy  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  in  fuel, 
to  which  is  te  be  added  an  immense  saving  of  the  most  repulsive 
drudgery.  Three  hundred  poor  servants  must  rise  at  present 
every  morning,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  k>  light  the  six  hun- 
dred fires  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  present  household 
complication.  In  an  Association,  on  the  contrary,  the  fires  would 
not  be  left  to  go  out  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  would  be 
only  necessary  to  charge  a  few  large  furnaces,  which  could  be 
done  with  little  labor,  from  properly  constructed  coal  reservoirs. 
Association  would  consequently  save  three  hundred  servants  one 
of  the  most  repugnant  and  dirty  occupations  that  has  now  to  be 
performed.  What  can  be  more  disgusting  than  to  see  a  female 
servant,  on  a  winter's  morning,  shivering  with  cold  and  scraping 
coals  and  cinders  with  her  bare  hands  from  a  grate  \ 

With  the  present  system  of  isolated  households,  three  hundred 
families  must  devote  every  week  or  two  a  day  to  washing,  which 
amounts,  for  the  three  hundred  families,  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
days'  works  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Three  hundred  women 
must  spend  in  dirty  kitchens  and  over  hot  fires  one  day  out  of  the 
seven  in  toiling  at  the  wash-tub.  Association  will  avoid  this  use- 
less and  disgusting  drudgery  \  it  would  have  a  large  wash-room, 
fitted  up  with  every  convenience,  and  supplied  with  proper  ma- 
chinery, to  which  the  clothes,  which  would  be  collected  and  as- 
sorted once  a  month,  would  be  carried  and  put  into  different  vats ; 
with  the  aid  of  a  cleansing  process  used  in  Switzerland,  or  some 
better  one  which  could  be  invented,  they  could  be  washed,  with 
scarcely  any  hand-labor,  far  better  than  they  now  are.  The  iron- 
ing would  probably  have  to  be  done  for  the  most  part  as  it  now 
is;  it  is,  however,  the  least  disagreeable  portion  of  the  work,  and 
out  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  women  and  girls,  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  thirty  or  forty  having  a  taste  for  the  occupation,  who  would 
devote  a  couple  of  mornings  once  a  month  to  it. 

The  inventive  genius  of  man  has  never  been  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  machinery  and  facilities  for  performing  on  a  large  scale 
kitchen  and  other  household  work,  because  in  the  little  household 
of  a  single  family  they  could  not  be  applied.  It  is  only  in  a  large 
Association,  where  everything  would  be  done  on  a  vast  scale,  that 
economical  machinery  could  be  used,  and  every  convenience  in- 
troduced. 

Household  labor  is  now  carried  oa  in  the  rudest  manner  that 
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emn  be  conceived ;  it  is  as  mach  below  wbat  it  could  be  made, 
traFclling  in  scows,  pushed  along  by  poles,  is  below  joorneyiii|r 
in  elegant  steamboats.     Still  the  vast  majority  cling  to  the  iso* 
lated  household  from  habit  and  prejudice,  and  oppose  Association 
because  their  minds  cannot  embrace  and  understand  the  heart o^s, 
advantages,  economies,  and  other  results  of  its  vast  syatem   of 
unity  of  interests  and  concert  of  action. 

The  system  of  isolated  households,  or  the  system  which  ren- 
ders a  separate  house  for  each  family  necessary,  with  a  distinet 
interest  in  society,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  past  societies 
have  been  based.  The  system  is  in  itself  radically  defective,  and 
so  are,  as  a  consequence,  the  societies  founded  upon  it.  We  must 
replace  this  false  system  by  one  which  is  the  opposite  of  it — that 
is,  Association — and  give  to  society  a  new  foundation. 

The  system  of  isolated  families  is  the  source  of  conflicts  of  in- 
terests, opposition,  discord,  and  an  anti-social  spirit ;  it  is   the 
cause  of  a  waste  of  talents,  a  smothering  of  capacitiea,  an  em- 
bittering of  antipathies,  and,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  of  dif- 
ferences of  habits,  manners,  views,  and  opinions.     It  is  opposed 
to  all  concert  of  action  and  unity  of  interests ;  it  prevents  a  judi- 
cious application  of  the  elements  of  production,  which  are  labor, 
capital,  and  talent,  and  admits  of  no  general  or  collective  econo- 
mies.  It  places  every  individual  in  hostile  opposition  to  all  others 
around  him,  and  society  offers  us  the  spectacle  of  an  incoherently 
and  falsely  organized  whole,  the  members  of  which  are  in  every 
way  divided, — combating  with  each  other,  and  making  use,  in 
their  business,  industrial  and  social  regulations,  of  injustice,  fraud, 
overreaching,  and  violence.     Can  a  system  which  produces  such 
results  be  a  true  one  1    No ;  and  if  men  cannot  see  it,  it  is  because 
they  are  blinded  by  prejudice^  and  are  the  mere  creatures  of  habit 

There  are  but  two  principles  or  foundations  upon  which  society 
can  be  based ;  the  one  is  the  isolated  family,  and  the  other  asso- 
ciation— or,  disunited  individual  effort,  and  combined  associa- 
ted eifort.  Which  is  the  true  principle  1 — which  is  the  one  de- 
signed for  man  by  God  1  I  say  designed  by  God,  for  is  it 
probable  that  he  has  given  us  passions,  attractions,  and  instincts, 
which  are  the  elements  of  the  social  machine,  without  adapting 
them  to  some  system  of  society  in  which  they  would  work  har- 
moniously and  produce  good  results'!  ''There  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion on  this  point,"  says  Fourirr  ;  ''  God,  as  Supreme  Economist, 
must  have  preferred  Association,  and  reserved  for  its  organization 
some  means,  the  discovery  of  which  was  the  task  of  Genius." 

The  world,  which  has  no  faith  in  the  Universaliiy  of  Providence, 
will  answer  that  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  social  organin- 
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tion — that  he  has  not  destined  man  to  any  particular  system  of 
society,  but  left  him  to  establish  such  a  one  as  he  wished.  This 
is  a  very  great  error ;  the  Providence  of  God  is  universal^  and  ex- 
tends to  the  social,  as  well  as  to  the  material  world.  He  has  not 
created  the  human  race,  placed  them  upon  the  earth  to  fulfil  an 
important  function,  and  endowed  them  with  richly-varied  facul- 
ties, passions,  and  characters,  without  precalculating  a  system  of 
society  which  would  direct  them  rightly  in  their  terrestrial  ca- 
reer, and  employ  all  those  elements  of  human  nature  properly. 
The  laws  of  that  system  must,  like  the  laws  of  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, navigation,  and  other  exact  sciences,  be  discovered  by  the 
investigation  of  human  reason,  God  does  not  reveal  to  man  the 
sciences — ^and  the  laws  of  society  are  a  science,  which  the  genius 
of  man  must  penetrate  and  discover.  The  prejudices  of  the  world 
against  human  nature,  and  the  belief  in  the  solidity  of  estab- 
lished societies,  have  prevented  human  reason,  up  to  the  time  of 
Fourier,  from  searching  for  the  laws  of  a  true  social  organiza- 
tion. This  delay  should  not  surprise  us,  for  it  is  only  within 
three  centuries  that  the  human  mind  has  discovered  the  laws  of 
astronomy,  chemistry,  and  most  of  the  exact  sciences — in  the 
way  of  which  no  very  strong  prejudices  stood. 

The  passions  and  attractions  in  man  are  the  elements  of  human 
nature.  These  elements  were  not  created  at  random,  without 
method  and  order,  and  with  all  the  chances  of  their  being  per- 
petually in  conflict  and  discord  with  each  other.  Suppose  a  ma- 
chinist were  to  construct  a  machine  without  a  plan,  making  its 
wheels  and  springs  without  calculating  their  uses — should  we  not 
believe  him  crazy  1  How  then  think  that  the  great  Mechanician 
of  the  Universe  has  given  us  those  irresistible  impulses,  called 
passions,  without  calculating  their  effects — without  adapting  them 
to  some  social  order,  pre-existing  in  his  intelligence,  which  would 
make  use  of  them  all,  as  so  many  parts  of  a  perfect  mechanism ! 
(For  the  mode  of  action  of  the  passions,  see  February  Number.) 

"  Of  all  impieties,"  says  Fourier,  "  the  greatest  is  that  imper- 
tinent prejudice,  which  suspects  the  Divinity  of  having  created 
men,  the  passions,  and  the  materials  of  industry,  without  having 
fixed  upon  a  system  for  their  regulation.  To  suppose  it  is  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Creator  a  want  of  foresight  at  which  men  would 
blush ! 

*^When  a  man  collects  materials  for  building,  does  he  fail  to 
make  a  plan  for  their  employment  1  What  would  we  think  of  a 
person  who,  purchasing  cut  stone,  frame-work,  and  materials  of 
every  kind  for  the  construction  of  a  vast  edifice,  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  a  building  he  intended  to  erect,  and  acknowledged 
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that  he  had  collected  all  these  materials  without  hariog  thought 
of  the  use  to  which  he  should  apply  them  1  Such  a  man  would 
be  pronounced  insane. 

"Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  want  of  foresight  which  our  men 
of  science  and  legislators  attribute  to  the  Divinity,  in  supposingr 
that  he  could  have  created  the  passions,  attractions,  characters, 
instincts,  and  other  materials  of  the  social  edifice,  wi/Aott/ Aaring 
fixed  upon  any  plan  for  their  employment,^^ 

But  leaving  aside  these  abstract  considerations  on  the  existence 
of  a  social  order,  predestined  for  man  by  God,  and  adapted  to  the 
passions, — ^let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  glaring  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem of  isolated  families,  and  show  practically  its  falseness.  The 
table  which  follows  we  take  from  Fourier,  and  it  contains  scarce 
ly  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  defects  which  he  has  analyzed  and  classi- 
fied. 

DEFECTS    OF   THE   SYSTEM   OF   ISOLATED   HOUSEHOLDS. 

1.  Smallest  possible  association  ;  a  single  family  without  capi- 
tal, credit,  or  extended  relations,  and  often  without  the  necessary 
implements  of  industry. 

2.  Labor  without  rivalry, — prosecuted  alone  the  entire  day 
through,  without  variety  or  change. 

3.  No  variety  in  occupations,  no  elegance  in  the  organization 
of  industry,  in  manufactories  and  workshops,  calculated  to  please 
and  stimulate  the  working  classes. 

4.  No  system  for  developing  the  talents  and  faculties  of  chil- 
dren, and  for  giving  them  an  industrial  education. 

5.  Misapplication  of  the  labor  of  sexes  and  ages ;  bad  adapta- 
tion of  cultivation  to  soils ;  excessive  power  given  to  capital,  and 
its  sway  over  industry. 

6.  Complication  in  labor,  obliging  a  single  individual  to  exe- 
cute every  part  and  detail  of  a  work. 

7.  Waste  of  talents  and  capacities,  and  want  of  a  just  remu- 
neration, guarantying  to  all — to  the  woman  and  the  child  as  well 
as  to  the  man — a  share  of  the  general  product,  proportioned  to 
their  labor,  capital,  and  skill. 

8.  Separation  of  the  primordial  branches  of  industry — agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  domestic  labor. 

9.  False  and  anarchical  competition  in  industry  ;  opposition  of 
like  branches  of  business  and  labor,  instead  of  association  and 
emulative  rivalry. 

10.  Production  and  consumption  subservient  to  commerce  ;  de- 
pendant upon  it  for  all  sales  and  purchases ;  which  dependancy 
opens  an  unrestricted  field  to  the  adulterations,  frauds,  mo- 
nopolies, and  extortions  of  a  mass  of  intermediate  agents. 
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Can  a  system  which  produces  all  these  defects  be  true  1  No ; 
and  however  much  people  may  be  wedded  from  habit  and  custom 
to  it — however  much  selfishness  may  have  deadened  their  social 
feelings,  they  must  admit,  if  they  will  but  nse  their  reasoning 
faculties,  that  the  isolated  household  is  radically  false. 

If  they  admit  this,  they  will  also  be  forced  to  admit  that  the 
opposite  system.  Association,  is  the  true  foundation  upon  which 
isociety  should  be  based.  There  can  be,  as  we  said,  but  two 
■systems  for  the  organization  of  human  societies — the  isolated 
household,  or  Association.    Which  of  the  two  shall  we  choose  1 

We  will  add  another  list  of  the  defects  of  the  first  system, 
which  will  have,  perhaps,  some  influence  upon  the  decision  of  the 
reader. 

OTHER  DEFECTS  OF  THE  ISOLATED  FAMILT  STSTEDC. 

Absence  of  liberty  and  variety  in  occupations  and  social  re- 
lations, which  is  one  source  of  repugnant  industry. 

Absence  of  unity  in  plans  and  in  their  execution. 

Buin  of  the  children  by  the  death  of  the  parents. 

Inconstancy  of  individuals  in  their  operations. 

Want  of  capital,  knowledge,  and  skill. 

Absence  of  economy  in  hands  and  machinery. 

Conflicts  of  rival  enterprises. 

Reciprocal  frauds  and  larcenies. 

Bad  care  and  mortality  of  children. 

Unjust  partiality  for  favorites. 

Feminine  characters  smothered  undeveloped. 

Widows  and  orphans  cheated  and  defrauded. 

Conflicts  of  heterogeneous  ages. 

Bicher  branches  of  families  despising  the  poorer  branches. 

Health  undermined  from  excess  of  labor. 

Incompatibility  of  tastes  and  characters. 

Hatreds  embittered  by  perpetual  contact. 

Widowhood  and  orphanage. 

Slavery  of  the  mass  from  the  care  of  large  families. 

We  wish  particularly  that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
in  criticising  the  isolated  household,  we  do  not  criticise  the  mar- 
riage bond  or  family  union.  These  are  ties  which  exist  ia 
nature,  and  will  be  preserved  in  Association ;  it  is  the  system 
which  assigns  to  each  family  a  separate  house  and  a  distinct  interest 
in  society^  that  is  false. 

People  suppose  that  the  family  tie  cannot  be  maintained  in 
Association — that  it  would  be  dissolved,  if  it  were  not  confined 
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to  the  isolated  household.  This  is  a  foolish  error ;  do  we  not 
see  that  families  can  live  in  tents  or  palaces,  in  hoarding-houses, 
and  even  on  shiphoard,  without  the  tie  heing  dissolved  1  It  is  not 
dependant  consequently  upon  the  isolated  household,  as  is  sup- 
posed, and  will  not,  therefore,  cease  to  exist,  if  the  isolated 
household  is  replaced  hy  Association. 

Some  reformers  have  committed  the  error  of  attacking  mar- 
riage, and  of  attributing  to  it  the  evils  engendered  by  the  system 
of  isolated  households.  They  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  mis- 
take, and  have  received  a  merited  condemnation  for  their  over- 
sight. So  far  from  marriage  heing  the  cause  of  these  evils,  it  is 
itself  degraded  and  contaminated  by  the  system  of  isolated 
households;  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  almost  be  said, 
that  the  isolated  household  is  the  tomb  of  love.  It  will  be  re- 
served for  Association,  with  its  riches,  its  complete  moral  and 
intellectual  development  of  beings,  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  its  freedom  from  petty  cares  and  anxieties,  to  re- 
fine and  elevate  marriage.  The  isolated  household  produces  dis- 
agreements, engenders  antipathies,  and  deadens  enthusiasm.  It 
is  the  grave  of  harmony,  of  genius,  and  of  love. 

There  is  another  cause  which  degrades  marriage  at  present : 
heings  come  together  with  undeveloped,  misdeveloped,  and  per- 
verted natures ;  all  angular^  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and  with 
false  and  artificial  tastes  and  habits.  The  sentiment  of  love 
throws  before  marriage  a  veil  over  these  defects,  but  when  after- 
wards there  is  close  contact,  they  come  out,  and  then  all  the  dis- 
cordant developments  of  passions,  characters,  and  appetites  clash 
with  each  other,  and  engender  the  ten  thousand  antipathies  and 
disgusts  which  exist  in  present  marriages. 

Association,  with  its  system  of  universal,  integral,  and  uniform 
education,  which  will  develop,  perfect,  and  refine  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  all  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  make  of  men 
and  women  fully  and  nobly  developed  beings,  instead  of  the 
ahortions  of  humanity,  which  they  now  for  the  most  part  are, 
will  do  away  by  this  means  with  this  second  fruitful  cause  of 
unfortunate  marriages. 

We  intended  to  have  entered  more  fully  into  the  practical  de- 
tails of  Association  in  the  present  article,  but  as  it  has  grown  rather 
lengthy,  we  will  defer  them  to  a  future  number.  We  will  ter- 
minate the  present  article  with  a  Table,  which  contains  some  of 
the  leading  features  and  results  of  Association,  and  shows  the  con- 
trast between  it  and  the  present  system  of  society. 
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ASSOCIATION : 


LIBERTY — HARMONY — ^HAPPINESS. 


The  Attractions  of  all  Beings  are 
proportional  to  their  Destinies. 

True  and  harmonic  Development  of 
the  Passions  and  Attractions. 

Industry — dignified  and  rendered  at- 
traetive,  and  suited  to  the  tastes  and  re- 
quirements of  Man. 

Free  Development  of  Individual 
Character,  combined  with  the  unity  of 
Action  of  large  Assemblages. 

Moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  Ele- 
vation of  the  Human  Race,  and  guar- 
antee of  the  enjoyment  of  all  Rights. 


The  Series  distributes  the  Harmo- 
nies of  the  Universe. 

Adaptation  of  Society  to  Human 
Nature. 

Just  Division  of  the  Riches  pro- 
duced, among  those  who  take  part  io 
'  creating  them. 

Voluntary  Union  of  Individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual 
Prosperity  and  Happiness. 

Fulfilment  by  Man  of  his  destiny  as 
Overseer  of  the  globe  and  of  the  crea- 
tions upon  it. 


Contrast  between  a  true  Social  Order,  based  upon  Association  and  Attractive 
Industry,  and  the  present  false  Societies,  based  upon  Isolated  Families  and 
Repugnant  Industry. 

LEADuro  Results  or 


Falu  Societies, 

Confused  and  uncertain  Science. 
Religion  of  Terrors  and  Mysteries. 
Law  of  Constraint  and  Sacrifice. 
Social  Discokd. 

1.  Waste. 

2.  Indigence. 

3.  Fraud. 

4.  Oppression. 
6.  War. 

6.  Predominance  of  all  prejudices ; 
and  obstacles  offered  to  improvements. 
Universal  Distrust  and  Duplicity 
or  Action. 


Attoeiation, 

Clear  and  exact  Science. 
Religion  of  Love  and  of  Proofs. 
Law  of  Attraction  and  Eigoyment. 
Social  Harmony. 

1.  Collective  Economies. 

2.  General  Riches. 

3.  Practical  T/uth. 

4.  Real  Liberty. 

5.  Constant  Peace. 

6.  Progress  in  all  branches  ;  and 
opening  ofiered  to  improvements. 
General  Confidence  and  Unity  of 

Action. 


Meaki  of  Action. 
Want— Starvation— Violence.  Attraction— Voluntary  Co-operation. 


Practical  Characteristics  or 


Preagnt  FaUe  Soac/tet . 

Smallest  possible  assemblage  of  Per- 
sons ;— one  single  Family,  deprived  of 
Capital,  Credit,  and  oAen  of  the  hor 
plemeats  of  Labor. 


jistociation. 

Large  assemblages  of  Persons  ^— 
eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand, 
weU  provided  with  Capital,  Credit,  and 
Meant. 
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Unsaletbleness  of  Real  Estate  and 
•Iher  property  held  by  individuals  in 
■mall  parcels,  at  will  and  for  their  f  nil 
Talae. 

Agricnlture  and  Mannfaetnres  proa- 
cented  separately  in  present  Societies. 

Complicated  exercise  of  Industry, 
•bligiag  an  individnal  to  oversee  all 
branches  of  a  work. 

Solitary  and  prolonged  occupations 
without  rivalry. 

Monotonous  occupations,  continued 
eflen  for  life  without  change  or  va- 
riety. 

Bad  application  of  the  Labor  of  Sex- 
es and  Ages,  of  capacities  to  func- 
tions, and  of  crops  to  soils. 

No  just  reward  according  to  ca- 
pacities; no  distinct  division  of  Profits 
to  each  person — ^Man,  Woman,  and 
Child. 

Unprofitable  and  useless  Works, 
nnhealthy  from  continued  and  labori- 
•us  application. 

Exclusion  of  the  Laborer  from  an 
interest  in  Enterprises,  and  frequent 
privation  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  Labor. 

Arbitrary  Statutes,  repressive  of 
Capacities. 

Painful  obedience  of  the  individual 
to  the  individual. 

Pecuniary  Dependance,  and  Indi- 
rect Servitude  from  Indigence. 

False  and  pernicious  development  of 
the  Passions  and  Instincts,  without 
equilibriums  to  check  excesses. 

Excesses  in  Pleasures,  produced  by 
continued  Privations* 

Fraud  and  deception  in  the  main 
part  of  business  and  industrial  opera- 
tions. 

Riches  acquired  by  the  practice  of 
Injustice  and  indirect  Fraud. 

Productive  Industry  subservient  to 
Commerce,  and  dependant  upon  it  for 
■ales  and  purchases. 

Party  Strife  and  abortive  Political 
Reforms. 

Duplicity  of  Action,  and  opposition 
«f  Private  Interest  with  the  Public 
Gooi. 


AU  property,  lands,  edifices,  flocks, 
&e.,  represented  by  shares,  transfera- 
ble and  saleable  at  will,  like  bank  or 
railroad  stock. 

Agriculture  and  Manufactures  proa- 
ecnted  combinedly  in  Association. 

Division  of  Labor,  allowing  each  in- 
dividual the  liberty  of  choosing  the  de- 
tail of  a  work  which  he  prefers. 

Short  and  varied  occupations  in 
groups,  stimulated  by  rivalry. 

Multiplicity  of  occupations,  open  Xa 
the  free  choice  of  every  one,  and 
adapted  to  all  tastes  and  capacities. 

Judicious  application  of  the  Labor 
of  Sexes  and  Ages,  of  Capital,  Talent, 
and  all  the  means  of  Production. 

Profits  awarded  to  Labor,  Capital, 
and    Skill,  and   paid    individually    to 
every    person — Man,  Woman,    and 
Child. 

Works  of  assured  Profit,  healthy 
from  short  exercise  and  frequent 
changes. 

Easy  acquirement  of  Property  isk 
Association,  and  participation  by  all 
in  the  ei^oyment  of  Social  Advan- 
tages. 

Free  development  and  useful  em-^ 
ployment  of  Capacities. 

Honorable  obedience  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  decision  of  the  mass. 

Pecuniary  Independence,  secured  by 
attractive  iadustry  &  the  right  of  labor. 

Passions  and  Instincts  directed  to 
Industry,  and  equilibriated  by  proper 
counterpoises. 

Counterpoise  to  Excesses  from  va- 
riety of  Pleasures. 

Impossibility  of  Fraud  and  larceny, 
by  means  of  unity  of  interests,  and 
proper  checks. 

Truth  and  Justice  the  sole  avenues 
of  Wealth. 

End  of  the  excessive  Profits,  mo- 
nopolies, and  adulterations  of  Com- 
merce, and  its  sway  over  Industry. 

Practical  experiments  in  Social  Re* 
form. 

Concert  of  Action,  and  unity  of  the 
Individual  with  the  Collective  Inter* 
est. 
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THE  STARS  THAT  HAVE   SET  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

No.  III.  —  Goethe. 

There  have  been  false  prophets  in  literature  as  well  as  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  both  have  appeared  for  a  season  in  all  the  honors  of 
undeserved  celebrity.  We  cannot  always  judge  of  the  rank  of 
a  chief  by  the  number  of  his  followers ;  for  if  the  final  approba- 
tion of  the  many  be  just,  their  immediate  favor  or  dispraise  is  far 
from  being  always  so.  It  requires  time  to  winnow  the  chaff  from 
the  grain  of  public  applause  ;  the  idol  of  one  generation  is  often 
the  contempt  of  the  next ;  and  the  history  of  letters  exhibits  na 
lack  of  Lyllys  and  Aretines. 

By  contemporaries,  perhaps,  the  supremacy  of  a  great  mind 
may  be  best  estimated  by  the  command  it  is  seen  to  exercise 
over  such  as  are  themselves  highly  endowed  ^  even  as  the  power 
of  the  wave  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the  rocks  it  has  moved.  An 
accident  may  captivate  the  humor  of  the  many  ;  but  he  who  is 
admitted  to  be  the  first  among  the  rarer  few,  must  have  no  doubt- 
ful claim  to  this  distinction. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  nature,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  de- 
spotic sway  which  Goethe  held  during  his  lifetime  over  minds  of 
a  superior  order,  and  the  cordiality  of  their  respect  for  him  who 
was  at  once  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  German  poetry,  and 
whose  name  was  a  Shibboleth  of  German  critics.  He  must,  in- 
deed, be  considered  as  the  mightiest  of  all  the  sons  of  song  of 
whom  Germany  has  ever  boasted ;  nor  would  any  one,  in  these 
later  times,  have  attacked  his  well-deserved  fame,  if  some  of  hi» 
blind  admirers  had  not  had  the  temerity  to  proclaim  him  also  the 
best  of  men,  and  even  to  compare  him,  with  presumptuous  adula- 
tion scarcely  credible,  to  our  Saviour  himself.  The  rising  gene- 
ration was  not  inclined  to  bow  before  their  idol  with  that  blind 
veneration  which  his  worshippers  enjoined  as  a  duty;  and  its 
chief  men  began  to  examine  whether  Goethe  had  thoroughly  ful- 
filled his  duty  to  his  father-land.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  wa» 
not  altogether  satisfactory ;  and  they  found,  or  at  least  imagined 
they  had  found,  that  in  some  things  he  had  failed ;  they  consider- 
ed and  spoke  of  Goethe  in  three  diJfferent  characters — as  poet,  as 
minister  of  state,  and  as  a  man.  With  this  distinction  we  shall 
not  concern  ourselves,  having  only  to  treat  of  him  as  a  poet.  *We 
therefore  proceed  to  a  rapid  historical  survey  of  those  events 
only  which  are  illustrative  of,  or  illustrated  by  his  works. 
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When  we  look  towards  Germany,  an  indescribable  load  of  sad- 
ness possesses  our  heart ;  for  behold  this  great  country,  from  a 
land  of  faith  and  love,  has  become,  in  its  turn,  the  empire  of  doubt 
and  passion.  It  were  a  long  and  miserable  history,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  doubt  among  a  people  whom  religion  has  so  entirely 
satiated,  that  they  will  away  with  no  more,  and  with  whom  mya* 
ticism  has  ended  at  the  same  point  as  skepticism  among  the 
French.  It  were  only  to  show  the  efforts  of  that  people  to  arrest 
its  own  fall,  aud  to  float  yet  a  while  longer  upon  wandering  creeds 
ere  it  sank  nerer  to  rise  again.  The  same  conflicts  which  her 
Luther  underwent  during  his  watchings — the  cryings  out — the 
weepings — the  sighings — the  groanings — these  same  has  Germany 
endured  upon  her  lonely  pillow — behind  her  curtains — in  that 
long  waking-time  of  glory,  which  began  with  Frederick  and  fin- 
ished with  Goethe.  For  it  is  not  in  an  hour  that  she  has  reached 
the  spot  where  France  stands.  She  has  oflered  her  adoration  to 
all  things ;  and  in  this  downfall  of  heaven  upon  earth,  everything 
has  given  way  under  her  hand,  and  sunk  with  her.  When  the 
realm  of  letters  reeled,  she  took  refuge  in  intellect  3  and  when 
intellect,  utterly  ruined  by  mysticism,  in  its  turn  gave  way  at  the 
point  where  her  faith  failed,  she  betook  herself  to  the  worship  of 
philosophy.  That  was  the  time  of  Fichte  and  Schelling ;  'and  then, 
this  empire  being  undermined,  fell  into  the  JSTihilism  of  Hegel, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  another  god. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  patriotism  served  religion ;  when 
men  prayed  in  battle,  and  faith  was  tempered  in  blood  ;  when  the 
Te  Deum  of  Leipsic  arose  fearlessly  in  its  cathedral,  from  the 
midst  of  smoke  and  confusion :  and  this  faith,  the  most  easy  to 
maintain,  has,  in  its  turn,  passed  away  with  the  smoke  of  the 
bivouacs.  There  remained,  at  least,  the  worship  of  Art.  Her 
shrine  had  always  been  preserved.  But  Goethe,  whom  she  adored, 
himself  destroyed  it.  Thus  Germany  has  descended  into  doubt 
with  the  same  honest  earnestness  which  she  had  shown  in  ascend- 
ing into  faith.  It  has  not  been  as  with  others,  by  the  irremediable 
and  sudden  fall  of  a  day,  but  by  an  infinity  of  steps  and  circuits, 
regulated  beforehand.  We  see  her  descend  progressively  into 
nonentity,  and  scientifically  into  doubt.  Her  cathedrals  are  worn 
out — ^not  by  the  praying  and  the  kneeling  of  men ;  she  has  encir- 
cled them  with  the  symbols  of  mysticism,  as  the  flowers  of  winter 
are  bound  round  the  forehead  of  the  dead.  Thus,  by  another 
way,  she  has  reached  the  point  where  the  world  was  awaiting  her; 
and  at  this  moment,  under  diflferent  languages  and  different  names, 
the  whole  of  Europe  can  boast  that  it  lives  under  the  same  shel- 
ter, that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  void ;  and  henceforward  behold 
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the  three  great  queens  of  the  modern  world,  France,  Germany, 
and  England — ^all  seated  on  the  earth,  like  Shakspeare's  Richard — 
all  'three  having  fallen  by  different  steps  from  the  same  throne  of 
religion  to  the  same  nonentity — from  the  same  faith  into  the  same 
doubting — all  three  exchanging  glances,  half-stupified,  without 
their  accustomed  God — of  destinies  so  dtflferent,  so  similar  in 
misery,  and  ready  to  mock  each  other  even  unto  death  at  this 
common  disappointment  in  the  Infinite. 

In  France  and  in  England  incredulity  has  sent  its  cry  abroad  by 
means  of  Voltaire  and  Byron.  It  is  a  study  to  examine  how  it 
has  seized  upon  German  literature,  and  made  it  its  resting-place 
and  its  abode.  Poetry  has  undergone  the  same  disguisings  which 
minds  have  assumed  to  themselves,  and  it  has  been  only  after 
many  attempts,  and  scruples  without  number,  that  the  word  has 
been  pronounced.  From  thence  there  has  been  nothing  known 
of  that  sudden  convulsion,  which,  in  other  places,  has  forced  out 
such  astonishing  outcries.  The  loads  of  creeds  have  been  gently 
untied ;  and  there  was  kept  in  reserve  a  healing  for  every  wound. 
There  was  a  consolation  provided  for  every  sacrifice ;  the  heart 
was  not  broken  at  once,  but  gently  despoiled,  stripped,  and  lulled 
to  sleep.  Innumerable  were  the  disagreementf  and  hallucinations 
of  sect,  which  concealed  its  destitution.  Poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  a  luxury  to  be  dispensed  with.  She  passed  for  the 
religion  which  she  had  replaced,  and  she  imitated,  to  the  point  of 
deceiving  the  world,  its  air  and  its  austerities.  The  church  had 
fallen,  but  the  hymns  had  been  preserved.  Novalis  sung  in  the 
night,  and  how  could  one  believe  that  to  be  a  ruin  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  voice  still  so  melodious  and  young  1  It  is  thus,  that 
by  always  replacing  faith  by  poetry,  the  figure  by  its  picture,  and 
God  by  its  shadow,  Germany  has  been  able,  without  any  violence, 
to  lull  her  past,  like  a  babe,  to  sleep  on  the  lap,  and  to  shroud  it 
in  death  without  its  awakening.  The  whole  question  is  to  deter- 
mine whether,  when  she  shall  begin  to  perceive  that  what  she 
adores  is  but  the  dust  of  what  she  once  worshipped,  she  will  utter 
a  cry  of  distress,  or  whether  she  will  not  familiarize  herself  with 
nonentity,  even  more  cordially  than  France  has  done. 

See  how  she  sets  about  it !  The  root  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
two  religions,  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  mutually  aid  each 
other's  destruction.  They  interchange  their  doubts,  their  belief, 
their  churches,  their  cradles,  their  graves.  Under  the  same  roof 
they  were  born,  they  live,  they  pray,  they  die — ^they  have  the 
same  cross — the  same  shroud.  And  when  their  hatred  is,  by 
chance,  kindled,  they  say  to  human  reason,  before  they  contend 
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with  it,  the  gladiator's  words  to  the  emperor — "  They  who  are 
about  to  die,  salute  thee !" 

This  character  of  conciliation  in  death  has  never  appea:|^d 
more  strikingly  than  in  Goethe.  Here  was  a  man  who  comprised 
within  himself  all  the  doubts  of  modem  man,  and  who  allowed 
none  of  them  to  appear.  He  attacked  nothing — ^he  defended 
nothing :  he  treated  all  belief,  and  every  enthusiasm,  as  the  mum- 
mies which  Aristotle  received  from  Asia  and  classed  in  his 
Academy.  He  too,  in  his  church,  so  classed  all  forms  of  worship, 
and  put  the  dead  face  to  face  with  each  other.  The  infinity  of 
doubt  was  concealed  in  him,  beneath  the  infinity  of  faith.  He  is, 
apparently,  totally  difi^erent  from  Voltaire — in  reality  the  same. 
He  shuts  out  nothing — not  he  ! — ^he  admits  phantoms — ay,  even 
the  least ;  and  this  universality  of  belief  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
universality  of  skepticism :  assent  without  limit  is  positive  denial. 

Voltaire  was  the  analysis,  he  the  synthesis  of  nonentity :  it  is 
the  point  where  their  thoughts  meet ;  and  it  was,  in  truth,  worth 
the  trouble,  that  these  two  names,  and  the  two  nations  whom 
they  represented,  should  make  war  so  long,  to  understand  each 
other  so  well  at  this  place  !  For  Goethe  has  not  only  taught  Ger- 
many to  know  berfl^lf ;  he  opened  her  ears  to  the  bowlings  of 
the  present.  He  cast  her  all  alone  upon  the  highway  of  modern 
revolution.  He  revealed  to  her  his  doubt,  of  which  she  yet 
wished  to  doubt.  He  divulged  the  secret  of  her  wavering  faith, 
which  she  would  have  still  so  well  concealed  from  others  in  her 
mystical  retreat.  Like  the  wicked  spirit,  he  cried  aloud  in  the 
church  to  this  kneeling  Margaret,  ^^  Rememberest  thou  thyself, 
Margaret,  when  thou  believest  what  thy  lips  murmur,  and  what 
thy  heart  desires  1  When  thy  Luther  had  not  yet  deceived  thee, 
and  thou,  young,  fair  as  thy  hope,  and  a  child  of  Christ,  didst 
pray  morning  and  evening  in  the  cathedral  of  thy  Cologne  1" 

It  is  this  which  he  has  said,  in  a  thousand  forms,  in  prose  as 
well  as  in  verse,  and  which  the  world  has  heard.  From  this  day, 
Germany  has  joined  the  great  company  of  the  skeptical  nations. 
She  has  come  forth  in  her  pure  coinaculum^  and,  in  her  turn,  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  the  age.  Many  voices,  doubtless, 
have  been  raised  against  the  great  poet — many  have  been  the 
efforts  which  she  has  made  to  retrace  her  steps,  but  it  has  been 
all  in  vain  ;  she  must  advance,  no  matter  towards  what  precipice  ; 
she  has  stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  her  belief — she  cannot 
enter  them  again;  the  modem  spirit  has  seized  her;  he  hath 
dragged  her  whither  we  are  all  driving  each  other.  He  is  the 
black  horseman  who  has  carried  away  his  Leonora.  In  spite  of 
earth  or  heaven,  triamph  or  ruin,  life  or  death,  she  must  now, 
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without  even  once  turning  her  head,  perforce  accompany  the 
cold  spirit  of  the  age  towards  the  place  whither  we  are  all  pre- 
ceding her. 

Goethe  has  revealed  to  Germany  the  douhc  which  she  wished 
to  conceal  from  herself;  but  this  revelation  bore,  for  a  long  time, 
only  a  personal  meaning.  She  was  resolved  to  see  in  it  the  state 
of  the  interior  of  one  mind,  and  not  the  confession  of  a  people. 
She  accused  the  poet — she  absolved  herself.  It. required  muck 
time,  and  rude  convulsions  before  she  could  make  the  avowal, 
that  the  man  in  this  case  was  the  entire  nation.  The  critical 
school  of  the  Schlegels  knew  marvellously  well  how  to  disguise 
the  evil  and  conceal  its  surface.  To  speak  properly,  they  threw 
Germany  into  a  magnetic  sleep,  during  which,  invasions,  and  re- 
volutions, and  the  clattering  of  Napoleon^s  spurs  were  passing 
around  her,  without  calling  forth  a  sigh.  During  this  trance  of 
fifteen  years,  all  the  efforts  which  this  country  made  was  to  de- 
tach herself  for  the  present,  and  to  turn  away  her  head  from  her 
bleeding  wounds;  she  saw  through  and  proved  every  period, 
save  the  one  in  which  she  was  living.  This  was,  but  under  an 
original  appearance,  a  movement  something  similar  to  that  of 
France  at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  Latent  public  life,  to  all 
appearance  dead — a  long  suffering  and  mystical  literature — poesy 
taking  the  veil  and  cutting  off*  her  own  tresses — a  complete  re- 
nunciation of  all  that  had  belonged  to  the  world — ^a  peculiar  man- 
ner of  showing  the  end  of  her  recollections,  and  ceasing  where 
they  became  bitter — ^regrets — mystery — ^nothing  of  hope,  nor  of 
noisy  popularity, — and  on  the  whole,  a  mode  also  of  establishing 
a  freedom  in  glory,  and  of  passing  triumphantly  under  the  Gau- 
dine  Forks. 

Goethe  began  his  authorship  with  *  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,' 
and  presently  acquired  a  very  honorable  name  in  the  literary 
world ;  the  drama  had  scarcely  appeared,  when  it  was  greeted 
with  most  unusual,  but  well-deserved  applause.  Even  the  old 
pilgrims  of  Parnassus  considered  the  author  as  a  youth— -ec- 
centric— ^but  promising.  He  had  opened  an  entirely  new  path, 
and  crowds  of  imitators  made  haste  to  follow  him,  and  to  glean 
in  the  same  fields  where  the  favorite  of  the  muses  had  reaped 
immortal  laurels. 

Never  before  had  a  German  writer  ventured  to  give  a  true  and 
faithful  pictuie  of  the  time  in  which  Goethe's  hero  lived,  and  to 
show,  by  shaking  off  the  trammels  of  foMnality,  how  forcibly  an 
author  can  chain  the  world's  attention,  when  he  knows,  and  dares 
to  represent  things  as  they  really  exist,  at  the  same  time  not 
violating  the  true  genius  of  poetry.    Fortunf-  stood  his  friend  on 
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this  occasion  also }  for  the  time  which  he  depicted  in  ^  Goetz 
▼on  Berlichingen>'  offered  a  direct  contrast  to  the  period  in  whiciL 
the  drama  appeared.    Those  hrave  old  days  of  the  strong  hand 
had  heen  days  of  war  and  dissension — of  fierce  rudeness  and 
blunt  honesty ;  the  present  were  stagnant  times,  when  character 
was  more  monotonous;  the  contrast,  therefore,  could  not  he 
otherwise  than  most  striking,  and  its  success  certain.    Goethe 
had  very  happily  hit  upon  the  true  German  strain,  as  well  as  that 
simple  and  original  style  and  manner  which  his  poem  required. 
He  was  indebted  for  the  latter  to  his  own  sound  sense,  and  to  the 
strong  impressions  which  he  had  lately  received  from  the  study 
of  Homer  and  Shakspeare.    But  many  of  his  critics  are  mistaken, 
when  they  believe  him  to  have  shown  himself  so  true  a  German 
in  his  '  Goetz'  from  patriotism.    Goethe  was  never  a  patriot — ^he 
was  a  cosmopolite.   All  nature  was  his  Fatherland,  and  not  those 
few  hundred  miles  governed  by  sundry  dozens  of  princes,  and 
called  the  States  of  the  German  Confederacy. 

Although  Goethe  spent  his  days  in  good  society,  sometimes 
at  home,  sometimes  on  agreeable  journeys,  or  at  Wetzlar  and 
Darmstadt,  and  was  not  visited  by  care  or  sorrow  (however  in- 
clined he  might  sometimes  be,  after  the  established  fashion  of 
the  poets,  to  prepare  the  latter  for  himself),  he  never  ceased  to 
he,  what  he  often  called  himself,  the  true  and  faithful  son  of  the 
muses.  His  second  work,  *  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,'  appeared 
very  soon  after  his  first ;  it  was  published  in  the  year  1774,  and 
its  success  was  almost  incredible.  The  sad  event  upon  which 
this  well-known  story  is  founded,  had  really  happened  to  the  son 
of  a  respectable  clergyman,,  whose  name  was  Jerusalem,  whom 
Goethe  had  known  at  Wetzlar.  But  the  author  of  Werther  was^ 
himself,  at  the  time  when  the  news  of  Jerusalem's  death  reached 
him,  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  and  his  oppressed  soul  found 
some  relief  in  giving  utterance  to  all  that  the  unhappy  suicide 
had  suffered.  '  The  Sorrows  of  Werther'  may,  therefore,  be  in 
some  respects  considered  as  confessions; — a  sufiicient  reason 
for  the  immense  applause  they  received.  This  book  is  the  first 
original  German  sentimental  novel,  and  the  influence  of  English 
literature  upon  it  is  undeniable,  but  its  real  merit  lies  in  its 
showing— 

*'  The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time» 
*  Its  form  and  pressure.*' 

Such  sentimeuts  as  the  poet  advanced  in  this  work,  lay  like 
fertile  germs  in  the  hearts  of  many  youths,  ready  to  shoot  op  at 
the  first  mild  shower.  That  time  of  frivolous  gallantry  which  we 
mentioned  a  while  ago,  was  past ;  a  deeper,  though  perhaps  not 
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a  less  pernicioas,  tone  of  feeling  had  taken  its  place,  and  Goethe^ 8 
'  Werther'  was  the  morning  star  which  heralded  a  new  day-break. 
It  described  the  workings  of  deep-rooted  passion,  and  showed 
that  a  certain  earnest  and  gloomy  spirit  wasl)eginning  to  pervade 
the  German  mind ;  in  short,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  pro- 
phetic of  the  war  of  opinion,  which  is  now  raging  more  fiercely 
than  ever.  A  real  Wertheromania  began  to  infect  the  quiet  land 
of  the  Germans ;  young  men  were  not  contented  with  writing 
Wertheriades  upon  Wertherictdes ;  they  even  dressed  like  ^e  new 
hero,  and  followed  the  example  of  his  suicide, — sacrificing  their 
lives,  it  may  be  said,  in  paroxysms  of  imitation,  rather  than  of 
real  feeling  or  heart-breaking  passion. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  who  raised  this  tempest  was  leading  a 
very  agreeable  life.  Too  young  to  share  the  fame  of  Klopstock 
and  Wieland,  but  known  by  his  singular,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  critics,  incomparable  works,  he  appeared  to  his  contempo- 
raries as  a  dazzling  meteor,  rushing  through  heaven  on  a  career 
different  from  that  of  all  the  other  celestial  bodies.  The  'Duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  then  a  young  man,  made  his  acquaintance,  and, 
charmed  by  a  congeniality  of  nature,  invited  Goethe  to  his 
capital.  Goethe  accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  went  to  Weimar:  in  this  court  he  found  a  Prince  who 
was  as  great  a  man  as  he  was  a  riiler ;  his  Princess  the  unrivalled 
model  of  German  ladies  ;  men  of  talent  and  high  endowments ; 
and  what  was  better  than  all,  a  general  disposition  to  enjoy  God's 
good  gifts  openly  and  generously.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  young  doctor  utriusque  liked  this  place  too  well  ever  to  quit 
it  again,  for  it  was  a  fit  garden  for  such  noble  plants  as  himself  to 
flourish  in.  In  short,  he  became  very  soon  the  Duke's  prime 
favorite,  and  it  is  difiSicult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the  more 
honored  by  this  friendship.  They  remained  united  even  unto 
death,  and  in  the  course  of  their  long-protracted  companionship, 
had  to  brave  the  storm,  as  wdll  as  to  enjoy  the  sunshine. 

The  rest  of  the  poet's  personal  adventures  may  be  told  in  a 
few  words.  He  was  rapidly  exalted  from  one  dignity  to  another, 
until  he  found  himself  State  Minister  of  the  Dutchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar;  but  his  ofifice  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  poetry, 
such  having  been  the  intention  of  his  munificent  friend.  Goethe 
always  possessed  the  secret  of  spending  his  days  undisturbedly, 
and  thus  he  passed  his  life  according  to  his  humor.  Some  years 
after,  having  accompanied  the  Duke  to  Switzerland,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Italy,  he  visited  Carlsbad  every  year,  and  always  re- 
turned to  Weimar  highly  honored,  and  as  free  from  all  service  as 
he  desired  to  be.    His  fame  increased,  for  t>ne  immortal  work  of 
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his  genius  succeeded  the  other ;  Germany  considered  him  as  tbe 
prince  c^  {k>ets ;  homage  from  all  parts  of  the  world  was  laid  at 
his  feet ;  the  most  devoted  respect  was  paid  to  him  on  every  side  ; 
a  court  of  gifted  men  surrounded  him ;  the  first  talent  of  Gernaany 
was  subject  to  his  will,  and  he  used  at  times  to  exercise  his  power 
over  it  somewhat  tyrannically.  He  died — ^after  a  happy  life,  for- 
tunate  to  the  last,  in  that  the  creative  powers  of  his  genius  never 
forsook  him-— on  the  22d  of  March,  1832,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

There  have  arisen  long  and  enduring  dispute  whether  Goethe 
possessed  more  talent  or  more  genius — whether  he  was  the 
original  inventor  of  his  poetical  works,  or  only  the  modeller  of 
creations  which  already  existed,  gifted  with  the  skill  of  working 
them  anew  in  such  refined  forms  that  they  appeared  to  be  his 
real  property — his  own  children,  not  adopted  ones.  This  point 
is,  and  will  always  be,  very  difficult  to  decide  :  it  is  true,  that  he 
appropriated  every  thing  of  which  he  could  make  use,  but  it  be- 
came quite  a  new  substance  in  his  hands,  and  a  work  of  his,  even 
when  professedly  an  imitation,  was  a  model  for  others,  for  a  better 
one  of  its  kind  could  not  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  all  hie 
creations  are  so  faithfully  derived  from  nature  herself,  that  we 
are  tempted  by  their  intense  truth  to  believe  that  we  see  an  old 
acquaintttace,  when  it  is  a  new  figure  that  makes  its  appearance* 
This  is  the  characteristic  of  genius :  who  is  there  that  has  not 
known  a  similar  feeling,  when  reading  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
Ariosto  % 

In  our  opinion,  Goethe  is  greatest  as  a  lyric  poet ;  in  this  class 
of  composition,  we  can  find  no  one  equal  to  him,  though  we  are 
not  a  total  stranger  to  the  lyrics  of  antiquity  or  of  modern  times. 
It  is  true,  that  in  popular  and  really  national  songs,  there  are  to 
be  found  strains  which  inspired  him,  and  which  we  must  regard 
as  the  models  he  studied  to  imitate.  In  aB  his  songs,  ballads,  and 
elegies,  Goethe  always  is,  what  he  wishes  to  be,  a  Proteus  who 
never  shows  himself  in  his  real  shape,  but  assumes  a  better,  purer, 
more  beautiful,  more  innocent  form  which  he  found  in  the  realme 
of  poetry.  It  is  by  this  extraordinary  t&lent  that  he  conquers 
every  mind,  because  each  finds  a  part  or  its  whole  self  reflected 
there,  as  in  a  radiant  mirror.  This,  joined  to  his  deep  insight 
into  the  nature  of  things,  which  he  possessed  in  a  measure 
equalled  by  no  one,  enabled  him  to  find,  without  erring,  the  true 
tints,  local  colors,  the  accessory  objects,  which  show  his  images 
not  alone  in  the  best,  but  in  the  only  real  light.  In  short,  nature 
could  give  no  better  copy  of  herself  than  he  does,  and  therefore 
he  never  fails  to  excite  the  same  feelings  in  the  soul  of  the  reader 
M  the  hearer,  as  those  which  he  depicts  in  his  s(mgs.    We  must 
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be  permitted  here  to  give  one  example  oat  of  a  thoannd:  nor 
do  we  know  any  thing  more  passionate,  true,  and  simple^than  the 
following  song,  of  which  we  give  a  translation 

WELCOME   AND   FAREWELL. 

Mv  heart  it  beats: — to  horse  in  haste! 

Twas  done  almost  before  'twas  thought: 
The  evening  rocked  the  wild  and  waste : 

Nighi  round  the  cliffs  her  veil  had  wrought. 
The  oak,  a  towVing  giant  there, 

In  garb  of  mist  had  sought  the  skies. 
Where  darkness  from  the  wood  did  glare 

With  all  her  hundred  jet-black  eyes. 

The  moon,  behind  a  cloudy  train. 

Peeped  through  the  haze  with  look  of  fear; 
On  wings  the  winds  did  float  amain, 

And,  awful,  rustle  in  mine  ear; 
The  night  a  thousand  monsters  framed, 

Yet  fresh  and  gay  my  feelings  flowed ; 
'  For  in  my  veins  what  ardor  flamed, 

And  in  my  heart  what  passion  glowed ! 

I  saw  thee ;  gentle  joy  did  glide 

From  thy  bewitching  gaze  on  me; 
My  heart  it  throbb*d  at  thy  fond  side, 

And  heaved  its  ev'ry  sigh  for  thee ! 
A  zephyr  with  its  rosy  tress 

Play'd  round  thy  face  in  that  sweet  spot; 
And,  gods ! — for  me  thy  tenderness ! — 

I  hoped  it — ^I  deserved  it  not !  • 

Yet,  ah !  when  mom  had  chased  the  night. 

My  heart  was  wrung  by  Farewell's  throe : 
But  in  thy  kiss,  oh!  what  delight  f 

Though  in  thine  eyes  such  tearful  wo ! 
I  went — thou  stood'st ; — thy  heart  was  moved  : 

On  me  was  fixed  thy  dewy  sight ; — 
Yet  what  delight  to  be  beloved ! 

To  love — ^ye  gods ! — oh,  what  delight ! 

These  lines  were  first  published  in  conjunction  with  a  dramatic  -^^ 

poem,  styled  '  Torquato  Tasso.'     Those  who  are  acquainted  with  ^ 

German  literature,  through  the  German  language,  know  how  to 
appreciate  it  in  the  original ;  those  who  are  not,  must  neither 
expect  to  moet  in  it  the  terrific  nor  the  marvellous.  The  story 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and  seems  merely  to  have  been 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  certain  feelings  and  sentv 
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ments.  The  delineation  of  Tasso  in  the  drama  is  a  portrait,  of 
which  the  sketch  and  the  coloring  appear  equally  familiar  to 
eyery  one  conversant  with  his  historic  character.  It  seems  im- 
possihle  to  have  painted  him  otherwise  than  as  he  is  here  de- 
picted. A  little  reflection,  however,  will  convince  us  that  it 
required  the  hrilliant  imagination  and  acute  sensibility  of  Goethe 
to  conceive  and  portray  so  successfully  the  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility of  Tasso.  In  short,  it  was  impossible  that  that  high-wrought 
irritability  of  temperament  and  that  boundless  range  of  fancy, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Italian  poet,  could  have  been 
comprehended  and  embodied  by  one  who  was  not  himself  a  poet, 
liable  to  similar  sensations,  and  gifted  with  similar  powers.  In 
the  character  of  Leonora  D'Este,  Goethe  has  given  us  an  ex- 
quisite description  of  her  sex.  He  has  explored  the  recesses  of 
the  female  heart,  and  the  undivided  admiration  of  his  country- 
women has  rewarded  his  masterly  conception  of  those  exalted 
attributes  and  feelings,  from  whose  union  he  has  deduced  so  pure 
a  standard  of  womanly  perfection.  The  reciprocity  of  benefits 
in  a  state  where  the  great  and  good  bountifully  aflbrd  shelter  and 
countenance  to  deserving  and  struggling  genius — where  the  poet 
looks  to  his  king  with  pride  and  gratitude  ('^  0  et  presidium  et 
dttlce  decus  meum !"),  is  thus  beautifully  described : — 

Nor  numbered  Italy  a  mighty  name, 

Whom  this  proud  house  had  not  received  a  guest. 

And  entertaining  genius  profiteth : 

For  when  thou  givest  it  the  stranger^  gift, 

A  much  more  beauteous  one  it  leaves  behind. 

The  spot  is  hallowed  where  the  good  man  dwells ; 

Though  centuries  have  lapsed,  his  words  and  deeds 

For  his  remotest  offspring  IstiU  resound ! 

The  delights  which  a  highly  gifted  female  mind  enjoys  in  the 
converse  of  cultivated  and  intellectual  men,  supply  us  with  one  of 
those  masterly  strokes  that,  while  they  fix  the  impress  of  the 
mind  of  Leonora  D'Este,  exalt  at  the  same  time  the  female  char- 
acter to  that  grade  in  society  which  ignorance  alone  would  deny 
it  the  power  of  attaining,  and  below  which  frivolity  or  brutality 
jdone  could  desire  to  see  it  sink. 

Where  conversation  with  the  noble  leads 

I  gladly  follow,  for  I  follow  free. 

I  gladly  hear  the  conflict  of  the  wise^ 

When  round  the  secret  force,  that  stirs  in  man 

The  varied  sympathies  of  love  and  fear,  • 

The  graceful  lip  of  eloquence  doth  play ; 


'^-*** 
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I  gladly  hear,  when  glory's  princely  last, 
And  when  aeqairements,  /ar  extended,  form 
The  speaker's  theme ;  and  when  the  dext'rous  art 
Of  master-spirits  skilfully  iinraTelPd, 
Instead  of  overreaching  us,  instructs. 

Another  greaf  charm  in  Goethe's  poetry,  is  the  exquisite  art 
with  which  he  clothes  all  his  thoughts  in  beautiful  and  symmetri- 
cal forms,  and  measures  of  the  most  captivating  melody.  His 
verses  glide  like  pearls  between  the  lips  of  the  singer ;  they  are 
born  melodies,  and  do  not  require  the  help  of  music  to  make  them 
harmonious.  His  latter  and  last  lyrical  performances  all  possess 
these  excellences,  but  they  want  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of 
his  former  productions ;  for  he  became  too  conventional  in  his 
old  age,  and  the  fount  of  juvenile  vigor  being  exhausted,  he  strove 
to  supply  its  loss  with  artificial  allegories  and  far-fetched  verbal 
conceits.  It  is  thus  with  nations  as  with  men — when  they  have 
outlived  their  youth,  when  the  spirit  of  action  which  animated 
them  in  the  days  of  their  vigor,  and  begot  bold  thoughts  and  high 
achievements,  begins  to  flag,  their  efforts  are  regulated  by  reason 
rather  than  impulse ;  their  poetry  seeks  to  replace  by  subtle  fan- 
cies, what  it  has  lost  of  the  fervor  and  passion  of  its  earlier 
youth  ;  and  the  cold  glitter  of  imagination  ip  found  to  replace  the 
warm  language  of  simplicity  and  truth. 

But  let  us  return  to  Goethe..  This  new  and  natural  vitality, 
which  had  given  his  first  productions  so  great  and  so  sudden  a 
fame — for  in  them  was  seen  what  German  poetry  had  hitherto 
wanted — is  also  to  be  found  in  all  his  later  and  more  regular  com- 
positions, and  whatever  he  undertook  was  also  completed  by  him 
with  entire  success.  *  Clavigo,'  a  tragedy,  in  which  he  was  bold 
enough  to  introduce  a  contemporary  Spanish  author  as  the  hero 
of  the  piece,  and  to  bring  his  life  to  an  end  on  the  stage,  when 
the  real  man  was  still  living  happily  in  his  own  country ; '  Stella,' 
a  drama, '  Claudine  Von  Villa  Bella,' '  Erwin  and  Elmire,'  and  sundry 
other  extraordinary  productions  increased  his  fame,  for  they  were 
written  in  a  style  altogether  new,  with  great  truth  and  vivacity, 
and  presented  striking  pictures  of  real  life.  It  was  a  new  vein  of 
sentiment,  quite  different  from  that  which  Klopstock  had  intro- 
duced into  German  literature,  which  made  his  works  so  wonder- 
fully efl^ective  ;  it  was  passionate  and  stormy,  soaring  high  above 
the  formalities  of  common  morality,  and  penetrating  into  every 
recess  and  comer  of  the  human  heart.  In  short,  Goethe  finished 
what  Leasing  had  begun :  his  writings  effected  a  total  reform  in 
German  taste,  for  they  abolished  the  old  established  opinion  that 
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the  oecopation  of  poetry  was  only  to  teach  morals,  and  to  impart 
knowledge  in  an  agreeable  manner,  and  under  pleasing  forms. 

The  wild  and  irregular  course  adopted  by  the  poet  found,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  numberless  adversaries,  who,  even 
when  compelled  to  admire  his  genius,  censured  the  more  severely 
what  they  called  his  contempt  of  the  laws  of  style  and  taste.  But 
Goethe  soon  proved  that  his  genius  had*  opened  upon  the  true 
path,  by  writing  a  tragedy  in  the  ancient  Greek  fashion,  which, 
with  all  the  excellences  that  were  peculiar  to  him,  and  to  him 
alone,  included  a  strict  observance  of  that  solemn  and  rigid  form 
prescribed  by  Aristotle.  This  was  '  Iphigenia  at  Tauris,^  which 
will  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  as  long  as  German  literature 
shall  exist^  or  the  German  language  shall  be  spoken.  His  celebra- 
ted tragedy, '  Egmont,'  appeared  at  the  same  time,  so  remark- 
able for  the  striking  individuality  of  its  principal  characters,  and 
for  the  vivacity  and  truth  of  its  dialogue.  In  short,  Goethe  never 
failed  in  his  poetical  endeavors ;  he  always  copied  nature  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  that  made  his  picture  appear  to  be  the  origi- 
nal itself,  and  at  the  same  time  he  understood  how  to  treat  his 
subject  in  the  most  noble  and  befitting  manner.  There  is  a  per- 
fection in  them  all  which  has  not  hitherto  been  rivalled,  and  it  is 
•officient  to  name  his  '  Die  Natiirliche  Tochter,'  ^  Die  Geschwis- 
ter,'  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 

We  should  certainly  be  led  too  far  were  we  to  dwell  at  further 
length  upon  every  single  work  of  this  great  and  extraordinary 
man;  we  therefore  must  forbear  entering  into  an  examination 
even  of  his  greatest  and  most  profound  poem,  the  *  Faust,'  for 
we  conld  fill  a  volume  with  the  subject,  without  having  fulfilled 
our  task.  This  master*work  for  a  time  remained  a  fragment,  but 
the  poet  finished  it  shortly  before  his  death ;  the  second  part, 
however,  was  by  no  means  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  had  attended  the  publication  of  the  first,  and  which  still  re- 
mains undiminished ;  it  is  full  of  beautiful  and  lofty  scenes,  but 
very  obscure,  and  wants  a  commentary,  which  only  the  poet  him- 
self was  able  to  have  written.  The  sincerest  admirers  of  ^  Faust,* 
wish  that  it  had  remained  a  fragment ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  this 
second  part  does  not  increase  the  glory  of  its  author :  the  first 
was  the  child  of  his  youth  and  vigor — the  second  is  too  like  the 
pnny  and  enfeebled  ofiTspring  of  his  old  age. 

Every  species  of  difficulty  which  can  beset  the  translator  is  to 
be  encountered  in  Goethe's  '  Faust,'  and  bold  indeed  must  be  the 
man  who  dares  to  grapple  therewith.  The  truth  and  the  paradox 
—the  highest  and  the  commonest — the  gravest  and  the  most 
humorous — ^the  wildest  mirth  and  the  desolation  of  veriest  an- 
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guish — guilt  and  iDnocence — all  that  imaginatioD,  feeling,  philo- 
sophy, and  poetry  could  bind  together  by  a  strength  almost  super* 
human — are  here,  glowing  from  the  hand  of  their  immortal  au- 
thor, with  a  life  which  shall  endure  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Who  shall  say  that  he  has  fully  conceived  and  understood  this 
mighty  whole,  so'that  Jiis  eye  hath  revelled  in  all  its  beauty — ^his 
ear  hath  drunk  all  its  deep  harmony — ^his  heart  hath  laughed  with 
all  its  joy,  and  wept  with  all  its  sorrow — or  his  reason  fully  dis- 
coursed with  that  wisdom  which  seemeth  ever  deeper  and  farther- 
reachhig  the  more  nearly  we  approach  iti  Emphatically,  here 
we  find  meat  for  strong  men,  and  milk  for  the  infant.  Many 
reasoners,  like  the  mathematician  whose  answer  is  known  to 
every  child — who  deem  poetry  merely  an  idle  gaud,  have  read 
*  Faust,'  to  find  their  souls'  searching  questions  there  answered. 
Many  an  imaginative  artist,  whose  eye  delighteth  in  bright  many- 
colored  pictures  of  life,  has  come  here  to  riot  in  the  wine-cellar, 
and  dance  on  the  Blocksberg,  though  his  brain  never  teemed  with 
a  doubt  he  could  not  solve,  nor  his  light  heart  ever  sorrowed  for 
himself  or  another. 

Again  there  are,  and  of  the  purest  and  best,  for  whom  the 
mirth  is  all  too  boisterous — the  reasoning  too  cunningly  refined. 
But  where,  in  the  whole  infinite  range  of  things,  living  or  ideal, 
can  they  find  aught  speaking  to  their  heart's  aflfections  like  the 
charming  portraiture  of  Margaret,  that  very  fondest,  simplest, 
loveliest  woman's  nature  1  What  pointed  weapons  cannot  the 
satirist  draw  from  this  poem  1  Leaving  this  enumeration  unex- 
hausted, we  must  hastily  pass  to  the  language  which  displays 
and  clothes  in  the  life  which  colors  this  vast  and  changeful 
magic  world  of  thought  and  poetry.  They  who  are  at  all  con- 
versant with  almost  any  of  Goethe's  poems  will  readily  imagine 
what  exquisite  harmony,  what  variety  of  expression,  and  power 
of  description  his  numbers  here  display;  how  'he  runs  through 
all  modes  of  the  lyre,  and  is  master  of  all ;'  keeping  everywhere 
tone,  time,  and  metre  so  faithfully  with  his  varied  matter  and 
spirit  of  his  noble  strain,  that  each  seems  woven  into  and  blended 
with  the  other,  so  as  not  to  be  separated  from  its  true  being,  with- 
out rending  the  very  soul  from  the  body  of  his  song. 

Before  taking  final  leave  of  the  subject,  we  will  venture  to 
make  two  passing  remarks  of  general  application  to  that  class  of 
translations  which  do  not  appear  to  be  founded  on  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  the  original  '  Faust'  was 
written.  There  is  a  point  where  the  exact  equivalency  of  words 
and  idioms  has  no  certain  settlement,  even  by  the  most  learned, 
if  the  nearest  phrases  and  proximate  verbal  correspondence,  not 
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the  most  identical  in  spirit  of  tjie  two  opposed  lan^ages,  be 
sought  as  the  acme  of  accuracy.  Leaving  the  application  of  this 
to  oar  readers,  we  say,  that  hi  no  one  thing  is  the  opinion  of 
countrymen  of  the  author  translated — ay,  even  of  that  author 
himself-'^o  fallacious,  as  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  translations, 
especially  of  those  which  attempt  the  most  rigid  accuracy.  They 
look  for  the  well-known  words  recalling  their  living  parallels  in 
their  own  work  and  language ;  and  should  they  find  these,  can 
rarely  see  where  the  translation  may  have  sunk  in  its  own  tongue, 
when  measured  with  the  original.  Even  when  they  may  under- 
stand  that  tongue  almost  thoroughly,  the  masterpiece  and  their 
own  language  is  so  undividedly  the  object  of  their  worship,  that 
they  can  scarcely  escape  from  the  feeling,  that  what  they  see 
most  like,  they  like  best,  though,  perhaps,  the  welMoved  features 
may  be  merely  degraded  by  some  mime's  coarse  conception  of 
their  spirit* 

The  first  thing  that  astonishes  the  reader  on  opening  any  given 
volume  of  Goethe's  works,  is  the  amazing  comprehensiveness  of 
the  author's  mind.  Every  species  of  writing — verse  and  prose, 
German  and  foreign  literature,  philosophy,  history,  anecdotes, 
moral  sentences,  and  lesthetic  criticism,  especially  on  poetry  and 
the  drama,  even  science  and  philology — ^that  study  which  we 
gfenerally  regard  as  only  fit  for  those  who  are  fit  for  nothing  else 
— all  pass  in  turn  before  us ;  and  on  every  one  he  has  something 
to  say  that  is  original  and  beautiful.  There  is  no  kind  of  literature 
which  Goethe  has  not  cultivated.  He  has  written  songs,  epic 
poems,  elegies,  dramas,  besides  novels,  tales,  epigrams,  &c.,  and 
all  his  performances  are  master-pieces ;  and  there  is  no  science 
which  did  not,  at  least  for  some  time,  engage  his  attention.  Ger* 
many  is  indebted  to  him,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  also  as  isin  emi- 
nent scholar  and  natural  philosopher.  This  child  of  nature,  for 
so  he  may  be  truly  called,  was  almost  aa  universal  as  nature 
herself.  He  not  only  led  the  ideal  back  to  nature,  but  he  raised 
nature  to  the  ideal.  His  heroes  are  in  the  romantic  point  of 
view  precisely  what  the  gods  of  Grecian  sculpture  were  in  the 
classical — ^god-like  men,  man-like  gods.  He  concentrated  all  his 
poetical  powers  in  the  representation  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  ideal 
of  human  greatness  and  beauty  of  mind,  the  highest  and  most  mys- 
terious of  wonders.  The  outward  world  was  to  him  throoghont 
only  the  foil,  the  antithesis  or  simile  for  man.  He  opposes  the 
moral  force  of  mankind  to  the  blind  power  of  nature,  in  order  to 
represent  the  former  in  its  superior  nobility,  or  struggling  in  its 
Tietorious  vigor. 
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(Thb  following  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible (to  the  author)  to  translate  the  original  into  a  corresponding  English 
measure,  with  any  degree  of  closeness,  combined  with  any  preservation  of 
the  deeply  impassioned  spirit  which  bums  through  every  line  ai  the  rude 
and  barbarous  old  monkish  Latin.  It  is  well  known  by  its  title  as  one  of 
the  grandest  of  the  magnificent  hymns  of  the  Catholic  Ritual ;  and  it  will 
be  remembered,  that,  so  powerful  was  the  impression  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  it  upon  the  mind  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  heard  it  in  the 
midst  of  all  its  accessaries  of  kindred  arts,  in  the  visit  which  he  made  to 
Italy  shortly  before  his  death,  that  its  opening  words  were  the  last  distinct 
sounds  heard  from  his  lips,  as  he  lay  during  the  soleom  process  of  the 
passing  away  of  his  own  great  spirit.  The  imperfection  of  the  translation* 
which  is  for  the  most  part  very  close,  sometimes  literal,  will  be  readily 
pardoned  by  those  who  will  essay  the  same  attempt] 

Broken-hearted,  lo !  and  tearful. 
Bowed  beside  that  Cross  so  fearful. 

Stands  the  Mother  by  the  Son ! 
Through  her  bosom,  sympathizing 
In  his  mortal  agonizing. 

Deep  and  keen  the  steel  has  gone. 

How  afflicted,  how  distressed. 
Stands  she  now,  that  Virgin  Bless^dy 

By  that  tree  of  wo  and  scorn ; 
Mark  her  tremble,  droop,  and  languish. 
Grazing  on  that  awful  anguish 

Of  her  child,  the  Only*Boni ! 

m. 
Who  may  see,  nor  share  her  weeping, 
Christ  the  Saviour's  Mother  keeping 
Griefs  wild  watch,  so  sad  and  lone  ? 


I. 

Stabat  Mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa. 

Dam  pendebat  Filins ; 
Cajos  animam  gementeniy 
Contristantem  et  dolentenij 

Fertransivit  gladius. 

O  qvam  tristis  et  afflicta 
Fait  ilia  benedicta 

Mater  Unigeniti, 
Qa8B  moerebat  et  dolebat 
Et  tremebat  dam  videbat 

Natl  poenas  inclyti  I 

ni. 

Qois  est  homo  qui  non  fleret, 
Chiisti  matrem  ti  videret 
In  tanto  sapplicio  ? 
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Who  behold  her  boBom  sharing 
Every  puig  his  soul  is  bearing. 
Nor  receire  them  in  hu  own  ? 

TV. 

Ransom  for  a  world's  (lending, 
Lo,  her  Son  and  Grod  is  bending 

That  dear  head  to  womids  and  blows; 
'Mid  the  body's  laceration. 
And  the  spirit's  desolation. 

As  his  life-blood  darkly  flows. 

Foont  of  lore,  in  this  dread  hoar. 
Teach  me  aU  thy  sorrow's  power, 

Bid  me  share  its  grievous  load ; 
O'er  my  heart  thy  spirit  pouring. 
Bid  it  bum  in  meet  adoring 

Of  its  martyred  Christ  and  God ! 

▼L 

Be  my  prayer,  O  Mother,  granted. 
And  within  my  heart  implanted 

Every  gash  whose  crimson  tide. 
From  that  spotless  victim  streaming. 
Deigns  to  flow  for  my  redeeming, 

Mother  of  the  Crucified ! 

vn. 
Every  sigh  of  thy  affliction— 
Every  pang  of  crucifixion — 


Quis  non  posset  contristari^ 
Piam  matrem  contemplariy 
Dolctttem  cum  filio  ? 

IV. 

Pro  peeeatis  suae  gentis 
Vidit  Jesam  in  tormentis, 

Et  fiageUis  sabditam ; 
Vidit  saoiD  dalcem  natiun 
Morientem,  desoUtam^ 

Dum  emisit  spiritom. 

V. 

Eta,  Mater,  fens  amoris, 
Me  sentire  vim  doloris, 

Fac  at  tecum  lageam  I 
Fac  ut  ardeat  cor  menm. 
In  amando  Christum  Deumi 

Ut  sibi  compUceam ! 

VI. 

Sancta  Mater,  istnd  agas^ 
Cruciflxi  ^e  plagas 

Cordi  meo  validd  t 
Tui  nati  vulnerati, 
Tam  dignati  pro  me  pati, 

Poenas  meemn  divide  I 

vn. 

Fae  me  vere  tecum  flere, 
Cnidfixo  eoadolete, 
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Teach  me  all  their  agooy ! 
At  his  cross  forever  bending, 
In  thy  grief  fbrerer  blending. 

Mother,  let  me  live  and  die. 

vra. 
Virgin,  of  all  Tirgins  highest, 
Homble  prayer  who  ne'er  deniest. 

Teach  me  how  to  share  thy  wo ! 
All  Christ's  Passion's  depth  reyealing. 
Quicken  erery  quivering  feeling 

All  its  bitterness  to  know ! 

ix. 
Bid  me  drink  that  heavenly  madneas, 
Mingled  bliss  of  grief  and  gladneas, 

Of  the  Cross  of  thy  dear  Son ! 
With  his  love  my  soul  inflaming^ 
Plead  for  it,  oh  Virgin,  claiming, 

Mercy  at  his  judgment  throne! 

z. 
Shelter  at  that  Cross,  oh,  yield  me. 
By  the  death  of  Christ,  oh,  shield  me, 

Comfort  with  thy  grace,  and  aid ! 
And,  oh  Mother,  bid  my  spirit 
Joys  of  Paradise  inherit. 

When  its  day  to  rest  is  laid ! 

For  Ever  and  Ever !  Amen ! 

Donee  ego  viiero  I 
Jnxta  craeem  tecum  stare, 
Te  libenter  sociare 

In  plaaetn,  desldeio. 

vm. 

Virgo,  virginvm  pradan, 
Mihi  jam  n<m  sis  amara, 

Fac  me  tecum  plangere  I 
Fae  ut  portem  Christi  mortem, 
Passionis  fac  consortem, 

£t  plagas  reeolere  I 


Fae  me  plagis  vnlnerari, 
Cmce  hae  inehriari, 

Ob  amorem  Filii  t 
Inflammatus  et  acoensns, 
Per  te,  virgo,  sim  defensoi, 

In  die  jadidi ! 

z. 

Fae  me  eraee  cnstodm, 
Christi  Morte  pnemaain, 

Confoveri  gratia  I 
Qaando  corpat  morietor, 
Fac  at  anisDam  donetor 

Paiadist  i^oria  I 

Amea!  la Sempitcna I  Ancal 
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CHORUSES  FROM  THE  GREEK  TRAGEDIES, 

BT  H.  W.  HERBE&T,  ESQ. 

vnL 

CHORUS  OF  TROJAH  WOKEN  AFTER  THE  SACK  OF  TROT. 
if^  TO^  i'ii#»#fc'    Efoipidis,  HuMba  «•  629. 

STROPHE. 

Tate — fate  it  was — ^that  we  should  perkh. 
Bearing  the  harden  of  another's  crime, 

Eren  from  that  far  time. 
When  all  on  Ida  hill's  immortal  top, 
Yoimg  Puis  hade  the  old  pine  forests  lop. 
Soon !  socn  across  the  foamy  wares  to  steer» 

In  amorons  career, 
E'en  to  thy  hridal  howers,  O  Helen  fair; 

Brightest  heyond  compare, 
Of  an  whose  charms  the  golden  son  doth  cherish. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Jnst  Nemesis  and  Fate,  miearthly  powers. 
Hare  drawn  around  ns  the  dark  net  of  wo^ 

That  aye!  onr  tears  most  flow— 
Flow !  for  the  wide  and  nnirersal  doom 
That  made  the  fields  of  Troy  a  people's  toml^— 
All  ibr  the  sin  of  one  foredoomed  to  fidl ; 

What  time  i'  the  mountains  tall 
They  sought  the  herdsman-arhiter's  decree, 

Hearen's  loreliest  daughters  three. 
And  heauty's  prize  was  won  in  woodland  bowers. 

SPODB. 

Hence  to  our  guiltless  houses  came 
The  bloody  spear-— the  rengeful  flame— 
The  ruin !— nor  to  ns  alone ! — 
For  many  a  Spartan  maiden's  moan, 
Sad  as  she  sate  Eurotas'  bank  beside, 
Swelled  the  wild  murmur  of  its  mournful  tide 
And  many  a  hoary  matron  old 
Rent  her  thin  cheeks,  her  tresses  tore, 
With  hsnds  incarnadined  in  gore — 
For  that  her  gallant  sons  lay  stark  and  cold — 
In  speechless  wo  that  would  not  be  consoled. 
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IX. 

CHORUS  OF  AGED  GREEKS  BEFORE  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  ATRIDiE. 
T(i  mr  w6fa^t9  ^^-^JEtckyUu,  Jgammmim  «•  664U 

8TR0PBB  I. 

Who  was  it  ? — ^who,  that  named  of  yore. 
And  by  a  name  so  true — 
If  it  were  not  He,  whom  never  eye  did  riew. 
Who  fiite's  decrees,  or  e'er  they  were  foreknew, 
And  spake,  as  none  did  erer  speak  before — 
Helen ! — ^tbe  bride  of  spears !— the  cause  of  strife  !^ 
Who  naTies,  heroes,  realms,  to  Hell  devoting, 
Sailed  from  her  curtain'd  bowers,  with  fragrance  rife, 
Soft  on  the  wiogs  of  eartb-bom  zephyr  floating, 
While  chasing  o'er  the  deep  her  trackless  oars, 
Stanch  to  pursue,  through  seas  of  blood,  their  game, 
To  silver  Simois  of  the  woodland  shores, 
Furious,  and  fast,  and  far,  the  shielded  hunters  came. 

ANTISTROPHB  I. 

Thy  scourge  she  was,  dread  Nemesis, 
That  fair  and  fatal  bride — 
Thy  scourge  divine,  to  lash  the  unholy  pride 
Of  who  Jove's  hearth  and  table  did  deride^ 
In  impious  lust  of  the  forbidden  kiss — 
Unduly  honoring  that  nuptial  strain. 
Which  then  they  chanted  out  so  loud  and  long. 
Through  all  Troy  streets,  young  Paris'  nuptial  train ! 
Soon  to  be  drowned  in  sadder,  stranger  song. 
Which  all  Priam's  city  old  in  deep  repentance 
And  changed  notes  should  sing,  with  curses  dread, 
On  him  whose  phreniy  sealed  bis  country's  sentence 
Of  blood  and  tears— sad  lord  of  that  adulterous  bed ! — 

STROPHB  n. 

Thus  have  I  seen,  in  hospitable  hall, 
Some  outcast  youngling  from  the  lion's  den, 
Reared,  a  doitiestic  friend,  on  the  hearth  of  men ; 
Tame  in  life's  spring-time,  frolicsome  and  mild. 
The  children's  playmate — ^yea !  the  toy  of  all  !— 
In  white  arms  fondled  like  a  new-bom  child. 
With  tawny  visage  brightening  to  the  hand. 
And  fiiwning  soft  for  food,  with  sportive  gestures  bland. 

AlVTISTROPHB  H. 

But  come  the  fulness  of  his  time,  and  straight 
His  native  instincts  wild  he  did  display. 
And  fierce  with  fatal  meed  the  hands  repay. 
That  fed  his  helpless  youth !— Unbidden  guest. 
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All  imreelaimed,  his  fory  aball  be  sate 
In  floods  of  slaughter — dark  domestic  pest! 
Stem  sacrificer,  sent  at  heaTen's  commaod. 
To  wreak  the  doom  deserred  oq  all  the  guilty  land. 

8TB0FHE  III. 

So  would  I  say  she  came,  in  such  a  guise, 
So  wooed  and  welcomed — as  the  low  soft  tone 
That  breathes  o'er  calmest  sea8--a  rare  pale  stone 
Set  in  pure  gold—^  fair  and  innocent  flower 
Piercing  the  soul,  though  thomless— a  soft  power 
Of  sidelong  glances  shot  from  humid  eyes.  * 

So  crept  she  to  young  Paris'  heart — so  stole. 
Frail,  delicate  sinner,  to  his  inmost  soul — 
Wo  worth  the  marriage  tie—the  stately  place 
She  filled  so  finally  for  Priam's  race. 
Sent  by  the  gods,  that  o'er  the  hearth  preside, 
Vengeance  to  work  on  many  a  mourning  bride, 
For  hospitable  faith  so  basely  falsified. 

AMTI8TB0PHB  lU. 

On  mortal  lips  there  lives  a  strange  old  saw. 

Exceeding  ancient,  and,  some  think,  as  wise — 

"  That  perfect  bliss  of  men  not  childless  dies. 

But  ended  leaves  a  progeny  behind. 

Dark  woes,  that  spring  from  fairest  fortune  blind.** 

But  I,  for  one,  receive  not  this  as  law— 

For  aye !  ancestral  guilt  revives  again. 

Begetting  crime  on  crime,  a  kindred  train. 

Like  to  their  parent  sin  in  form  and  size, 
.    A  terror  and  a  curse  to  human  eyes. 

But  when  the  house  is  firm  in  honor's  way. 

By  equal  justice  ruled  with  moderate  sway, 
A  race  of  blessings  bright  is  bom  from  day  to  day. 

8TB0PHE  IV. 

Thus  ancient  violence  violence  brings  to  life. 
Still  bom  anew  from  every  newest  strife, 
Still  bursting  out,  invoked  by  watchful  fiite. 
And  still  in  turn  producing  ruthless  Hate— 
That  fiend  invincible  of  deadliest  might. 
Unholy,  daring,  grim  as  blackest  night. 
Like  all  the  brood  accursed  that  shun  the  blessed  light ! 

ANTISTROPHK  IV. 

But  Justice  still  in  smokiest  mansions  vile 
Gleams  out,  illuming  with  beatic  smile 
The  pure  and  honored  life  of  the  happy  low- 
While  gilded  gauds,  how  bright  soe'er  they  glow, 
If  won  by  sordid  hands,  she  ever  flies 
With  neck  averted  and  abhorrent  eyes, 
Detesting  wealth  debased  by  sm's  polluting  dies. 
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CHORUS  OF  THESSALIAN  VIRGINS. 
''H  fuy^w  dxtw  fy'  hHi^tv-^Eunpide3,Jndf0fna€he  v.  273. 

STROPHE  I. 

Then,  then  indeed,  did  mighty  woes  begin. 

Offspring  of  mighty  sin  ! 
What  time  the  son  of  Jove  and  Maia  bright 

Up  Ida's  haunted  height, 
By  many  a  beechen  grore  and  shadowy  care, 
That  triple  yoke  of  heavenly  beauties  drave. 
All  armed  for  that  fell  strife  in  charms  divine ; 
And  found,  oh !  fatal  day  for  the  Dardan  line ! 
The  royal  herdsman  in  his  woodland  fold, 
Hard  by  the  lonely  hut  with  hearth  extinct  and  cold. 

ANTI8TB0PHE   I. 

But  ere  they  reached  that  wild  and  sylvan  lair. 

Those  three  immortals  fair 
All  in  the  limpid  and  translucent  rills. 

That  water  those  wild  hills. 
Laved  their  rare  forms,  whose  radiance  streamed  around. 
Lighting  those  savage  haunts  of  gloom  profound ; 
Then  sought  with  guileful  lures  that  hapless  youth. 
Whom  Venus  won,  with  words  more  sweet  than  sooth — 
Words,  that  breathed  joy  to  him,  but  death  to  thee, 
.And  to  thy  children  chains,  fallen  city  of  the  free. 

8TR0FHB   II. 

Oh !  would  that  she  had  perished  yean  ago, 
Who  cursed  Paris  bore,  that  child  of  wo. 
Or  e'er  his  herds  be  pastured  on  the  hill — 
Or  e'er  Cassandra  shrieked,  <<To  kill !  to  kill  !"— 
Decked,  as  she  was  with  Phoebus'  laurel  crown ; 
''  To  kill  the  curse  foredoomed  to  Priam's  town" — 
For  whom  of  rulers  did  she  not  implore. 
Whom  not  command  to  shed  the  hated  infant's  gore  ? 

AIVnSTROPHE  II. 

So  never  had  the  neck  of  Phthia's  daughters 
Bowed  to  the  yoke  beside  Thessalian  waters 
So  never  hadst  thou  wailed  thy  hero's  fate ; 
In  the  proud  halls  of  Phrygia's  lordly  state — 
Nor  Troy  had  mourned  the  blood,  which  ten  whole  years 
Bathed  in  the  strife  of  men  the  Grecian  spears— 
Her  beds  had  not  been  lone,  nor  quenched  her  fires. 
Nor  orphans  all  her  sons,  nor  childless  all  her  aires. 
y<«..X.  NcXLVin.— 76 
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THE  RHODE  ISLAND  AFFAIB. 

At  the  date  of  the  present  article,  so  much  nncertainty  yet 
rests  upon  the  true  facts  attending  the  recent  temporary  check 
to  the  cause  of  Democratic  Liberty  in  Rhode  Island,  that  we  post- 
pone to  a  fatare  Number,  (probaUy  our  next,)  that  foil  examina- 
tion  of  the  whole  question,  which  we  consider  doe,  at  our  hands, 
to  the  subject  and  to  the  occasion.    But  even  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  general  outline 
of  the  occurrence  can  be  gathered,  from  amidst  the  conflicting 
accounts  reported  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  justify  and  to  de- 
mand at  least  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
this  important  controversy — one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
have  arisen  within  the  period  of  our  national  history,  and  one  es- 
sentially involving  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  our  entire 
system  of  American  institutions,  and  American  political  ideas. 

One  point  is  so  generally  conceded  as  to  be  beyond  the  neces- 
sity for  any  argument — namely,  that  the  Constitutionalists  were 
perfectly  right  in  the  main  object  of  their  enterprise,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Constitution,  containing  proper  definitions  of  all 
the  powers  of  government,  and  based  on  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal Bufirage.  Under  the  old  Charter,  it  is  well  known  that  all 
political  power  centred  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
elective  franchise  was  confined  to  persons  possessing  a  freehold 
qualification  to  the  amount  of  $134,  and  to  their  eldest  sons. 
That  charter  contained,  moreover,  a  number  of  most  odious  and 
degrading  distinctions  against  non-freeholders — such  as  incapa- 
city to  serve  as  jurors,  to  act  as  bail,  to  institute  any  legal  pro- 
ceeding without  the  endorsement  of  a  freeholder  upon  his  pro- 
cess, &c.  That  the  day  had  arrived  when  in  the  necessary  order 
of  things  a  free  republican  constitution  musi  be  establidied  in 
Rhode  Island,  is  not  questioned.  This  concession  is  contained  in 
the  fact,  that  the  freeholders  themselves,  during  the  past  year, 
found  themselves  constrained  by  the  present  force  and  the 
threatening  aspect  of  public  opinion,  to  grant  a  constitution  with 
a  very  largo  extension  of  sufirage, — after  having  steadily  refused 
any  such  concession,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  to  the  repeated 
efibrts  of  the  people  to  obtain  it  by  the  peaceable  methods  of  pe- 
tition and  persuasion.  No  one  can  read  the  history  of  these 
efibrts,  made  in  particular  in  1829,  in  1832,  and  1834,  and  at  the 
January  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1841 — (not  to  go  back  to 
the  earlier  history  of  the  question,  in  the  years  1824,  1820,  and 
1811) — without  being  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  contumely 
.with  which  they  were  invariably  repulsed  on  the  one  part  by  the 
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dominant  third  of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  on  the  other 
at  the  long-safiering  patience  with  which  sach  treatment  was 
submitted  to  by  the  two-thirds  whose  natural  and  just  political 
rights  were  thus  outraged  and  denied.  The  number  of  votes  in 
the  Assembly,  in  1829,  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  was 
three  I  in  1834,  seven  I — in  the  former  year,  being  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Pearee ;  in  the  latter,  on  that  of  Mr.  Dorr. 

It  was  in  the  year  1841,  that  the  Constitutional  party  at  last 
determined  to  cast  themselves  on  their  indefeasible  natural  right, 
as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  to  remodel  its  organic 
hw,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  universally  recog- 
nised principles  of  American  liberty,  in  the  midst  of  which  their 
little  State,  under  its  antiquated  and  obsolete  royal  charter,  pre- 
sented so  singular  a  solecism.  During  the  course  of  1840,  they 
had  commenced  an  active  organization  of  Free  Suffrage  Associa- 
tions formed  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  great  object  so  long  in  vain  contended  for.  At 
the  January  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1841,  the  state  of  affairs 
extorted  from  that  body  a  resolution  requesting  the  election  of  a 
convention  to  meet  in  November  to  frame  a  constitution.  The 
worth  of  this  concession  to  the  popular  demand  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  this  convention  was  to  be  elected  only  by  the 
qualified  freeholders,  voting  on  the  existing  unequal  basis  of  rep- 
resentation and  suffrage ;  and  that  the  constitution  they  should 
frame,  if  any,  was  to  be  submitted,  for  adoption  or  rejection,  not 
to  the  people  to  be  governed  by  it,  but  to  that  same  interested 
minority  of  landholders,  voting  on  the  same  basis.  At  the  June 
session  of  the  Legislature,  a  bill  admitting  to  the  right  of  voting 
on  the  election  of  this  convention,  *'  every  white  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided 
in  this  State  two  years,  and  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  is  to 
vote  six  months  preceding  the  time  of  voting,  and  who  has  paid  a 
tax  on  real  estate  or  personal  property  for  one  year  previous  to 
the  time  of  voting,"  was  rejected  by  the  large  majority  of  52  to  10. 
What  was  to  be  hoped,  after  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  from 
a  body  thus  constituted  1  The  Free  Suffrage  Party,  naturally 
enough,  abandoned  all  further  expectation  of  justice  from  those 
from  whom  they  had  so  long  in  vain  besought  it ;  and,  carrying 
into  effect  the  course  they  had  already  marked  out,  proceeded  at 
once  to  call  a  voluntary  popular  convention  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion. This  body,  elected  in  August,  assembled  in  October,  and 
again  at  an  adjourned  meeting  in  November ;  and  having  com- 
pleted its  labors,  submitted  to  the  people  the  draft  of  a  constitu- 
tion thus  framed,  to  be  voted  on  in  December.  In  the  interval 
between  these  two  meetings  of  this  body,  the  Charter  convention 
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tBtembled ;  and,  without  completing  their  task,  adjourned  to  meet 
again  in  February.  At  the  time  of  their  adjournment,  the  propo- 
sition for  an  extension  of  suffrage  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  TOte  of  the  body,  was  to  take  it  away  from  the  eldest  sons  of 
freeholders,  and  to  give  it  to  non-freeholders  on  the  qualification 
of  five  hundred  dollars  in  personal  property.  Meanwhile  the 
popular  vote  on  the  People's  Constitution  was  taken,  in  the  last 
week  of  December ;  and  the  Convention  by  which  it  had  been  sub' 
mitted,  reassembled  on  the  12th  January,  and  after  counting  the 
votes  returned  to  it,  declared  it  adopted  by  a  vote  of  l«%94r4r.  None 
of  the  estimates  of  the  population  of  the  State  (based  on  the  recent 
census)  has  carried  the  number  of  white  male  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  above  the  number 
of  about  twenty-three  thousand.  The  number,  13,944,  would, 
therefore,  be  a  large  absolute  majority  of  the  whole.  After  this, 
the  Charter  Convention  reassembled  in  February,  and  completed 
their  constitution ;  which  was  rejected  by  the  votes  to  which  it  wa«^ 
submitted — the  vote  standing,  8689  against,  to  8013  in  favor  of  it. 
It  should  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  extension  of  suffrage  finally 
adopted  by  this  body  was  as  follows ; — ^the  property  qualification 
was  removed  so  far  as  regarded  native  AvMtican  citizens,  but  wa» 
retained  for  naturalized  citizens,  together  with  the  requisition  of 
a  three  years'  residence  in  the  State  after  naturalization.  A  resi-^ 
dence  of  two  years  was  also  required  from  all — the  residence 
under  the  People's  Constitution  being  one  year.  All  who  were  to 
become  qualified  under  the  instrument  were  allowed  to  vote  on 
its  adoption.  This  constitution  having  been  rejected,*  the  issue 
then  lay  between  the  Constitution  and  the  old  Charter.  Under 
the  former,  in  pursuance  of  its  own  provisions,  a  Governor,  Legis- 
lature, &c.,  were  duly  elected  i  while  the  accustomed  ofiicers 
under  the  Charter  were  also  elected  at  nearly  the  same  time. 

Here,  then,  arose  the  great  question — which  was  the  true,  right- 
ful, and  legitimate  government  of  the  State  \  The  Charterists  in' 
sisted  that  every  proceeding  in  relation  to  the  Constitution  was 
illegal  and  null,  and  treasonable  against  the  State  \  and  passed  a 
▼ery  severe  law  of  pains  and  penalties  (commonly  designated  aa 

*  The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  Free  Safirage  party  opposed  this  constitntioa 
(althoagh  a  certain  number  of  them  were  induced  to  vote  for  it)  were:  1,  the  reteo- 
tioa  of  the  property  qualification  ibr  naturalized  citizens;  S,  the  unequal  apportion- 
ment of  representatives  made  by  it  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  being  such  as 
to  give  to  oiu4hird  of  the  population  of  the  State  a  majority  of  members  in  each 
branch ;  3|  the  provision  m  relation  to  amendmentsi  perpetuating  this  eril,  by  ro* 
quiring  the  consent  of  these  two  branches  to  any  alterations ;  and,  4,  the  fact  that 
they  had  already  adopted  a  different  and  a  better  constitution,  in  a  mode  which  they 
regarded  as  right,  proper,  and  authoritative.  Whether  there  was  not  in  these  grounds 
ample  justification  of  this  course,  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  every  candid  reader. 
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the  Algerine  law)  against  all  persons  connecting  themselves  with 
any  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  Constitntionalists  insisted 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  well-ascertained  vote 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  established  that  instrument  as 
the  trae  organic  law  of  the  State,  superseding  the  old  form  of 
government,  and  entitled  proprio  suo  vigortj  to  the  allegiance  and 
support  of  every  good  citizen.  Which  was  ia  the  right  1  We 
imagine  that  there  will  not  be  found  very  many  among  our  read- 
ers who  will  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  in  favor  of  the  latter 
jparty,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  general  principle  involved  in 
the  issue.  And  if  there  be  any,  we  desire  only  to  refer  them  to 
the  emphatic  language  in  which  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter 
their  form  of  government  at  pleasure,  and  in  their  own  time  and 
mode,  is  expressly  declared  in  most  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
most  venerated,  and  even  of  some  of  the  least  democratic,  of  out 
elder  sages  of  political  science  and  law.  Few  will  rise  from  the 
examination  of  these  authorities  with  nuiny  doubts  lingering  on 
their  minds  on  this  point, — especially  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  have  never  before  exerted  that  sovereignty 
which  reverted  to  them  on  its  passage  from  the  crown,  to  establish 
a  constitution,  entitled  to  respect  and  allegiance  on  that  ground, 
and  prescribing  a  fixed  mode  for  its  own  amendment. 

But  this  whole  argument  hinges  on  the  presumption  otthtfact 
of  the  popular  majority  by  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Now,  there  is  no  force  in  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
impeach  the  genuineness  of  that  majority  on  grounds  derived 
from  the  votes  cast  at  a  subsequent  uncontested  election.  The 
original  voting  on  that  direct  question  is  alone  to  be  regarded. 
The  votes  were  collected  on  ballots  required  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  following  terms,  and  signed  by  the  name  of  the  voter :  ''  I  am 
an  American  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  have  my 
permanent  residence  or  home  in  this  State.  I  am  (or  not)  quali- 
fied to  vote  under  the  existing  laws  of  this  State.  I  vote  for  (or 
against)  the  constitution  formed  by  the  convention  of  the  people 
assembled  at  Providence,  and  which  was  proposed  to  the  people 
by  said  convention  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  November,  184 1.'* 
The  proxy  votes  taken  during  the  three  days  .following  those  of 
the  direct  voting,  were  in  the  same  manner  inscribed  and  signed, 
with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  a  person  who  had  already  voted, 
as  an  attesting  witness.*    The  originals  of  all  these  ballots  were 

*  As  much  has  been  said  to  prejudice  tbe  faiiuess  of  this  votiBg  on  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  on  the  ground  of  the  subsequent  reoepttoa  of  these  proxy  votes,  it  is 
proper  to  state,  that  it  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  proTision  of  the  constitution 
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carefully  preserved  and  returned  to  the  CoDTention^  by  wbich  they 
were  eoanted  and  inspected.  The  report  of  the  Coanting  Com- 
mittee was  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  January 
session,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  inquire  into  the  return  of  the 
votes  polled.  This  was  rejected  by  a  large  msjority.  In  view  of 
such  a  state  of  uncontested  facts,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  Charterists  hare  no  right  to  dispute  that  fact  of  majority  thus 
ascertained  and  published,  which  they  were  thus  unsuccessfully 
invited  to  investigate  for  themselves,  to  their  own  satisfaction.  It 
was  their  duty  to  accept  that  invitation ;  to  scrutinize  and  verify 
the  return  of  this  voting ;  and  on  becoming  satisfied  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  majority  declared  by  the  Popular  Convention,  to  come 
in  with  an  honorable  and  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Constitution  thus 
established,  by  the  first  direct  exercise,  which  had  yet  taken  place 
in  the  State,  of  the  primary  and  fundamental  popular  sovereignty. 
Having  failed  to  do  so, — Shaving  thrown  themselves  on  a  principle 
antagonistic  to  this  of  the  sovereign  right  of  the  people  to  frame 
Aeir  own  Constitution,  by  refusing  even  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  fact  of  the  majority — ^they  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude 
of  real  moral  treason  against  the  State ;  and  the  Constitutionalists 
were  perfectly  right  in  going  on  to  carry  that  instrument  into 
efiect,  and  in  organizing  the  State  government  under  it.  In  sus- 
taining it,  they  were  the  true  party  of  law  and  order,  occupying 
a  defensive  position  against  disloyal  and  factious  aggression, 
brought  against  the  legitimate  and  rightful  Constitution  of  the 
State,  under  the  forms  of  the  superseded  Charter. 

The  failure — ^the  present  temporary  failure — of  this  noble 
movement,  we  sincerely  regret.  The  means  by  which  it  has  been 
effected  are  yet  enveloped  in  too  much  mystery  to  justify  any 
conclusions  in  relation  to  them.  That  there  has  been  some  foul 
treachery  in  the  business  skilfully  brought  into  play  at  the  criti- 
cal moment,  is  manifest  eAough ;  and  that  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  enterprise  were  grossly  incompetent,  destitute  of  moral 
courage  and  energy,  and  unworthy  of  their  position.    Mr.  Dorr's 

itself,  which  says  that  "  every  persoa  entitled  to  vote  as  aforesaid,  who,  from  sick- 
ness or  other  causes,  may  be  unable  to  attend  and  vote  in  the  town  or  ward  meetings, 
assembled  for  voting  upon  said  constitution  on  the  days  aforesaid,  is  requested  to 
write  his  name  upon  a  ticket,  and  to  obtain  the  signature  upon  the  back  of  the  same, 
of  a  person  who  has  given  in  his  vote  as  a  witness  thereto.  And  the  moderator  or 
clerk  of  our  town  or  ward  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  receive 
such  vote  on  either  of  the  three  days  next  succeeding  Uie  three  days  before-named 
for  voting  on  said  constitution.^'  Now  when  it  is  considered  that  this  voting  was  upov 
the  adoption  of  a  constitutioni  it  will  be  manifest  that  this  was  a  very  proper  provi- 
sion to  secure  the  actual  vote  of  as  nearly  the  whole  number  of  the  people  as  possi- 
ble. At  ordinary  elections,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  do  not  vote  at  all. 
Many  doubtless  did  not  deposits  their  votes  in  person,  from  reasons  of  convenience,  m 
reliance  upon  the  reserved  ability  to  do  so  within  the  course  of  the  three  ensuing  days. 
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conduct,  personally,  appears  to  have  been  spirited  and  brave ; 
though  he  was  either  led  or  forced  by  those  surrounding  him  to 
commit  some  serious  mistakes  of  judgment, — such  as  his  most 
unwise  and. really  fatal  departure  from  the  State  on  his  mission  to 
Washington.  We  have  witnessed  with  profound  satisfaction  the 
spontaneous  and  warm  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  other 
States  with  the  whole  movement ;  and  with  equal  disgust  the  part 
played  by  the  Federal  Government  in  relation  to  it — a  part  for 
which  Mr.  John  Tyler  must  yet  be  brought  to  a  severe  reckon- 
ing. The  spectacle  has  been  a  melancholy  one,  of  the  zeal  with 
which  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  Whig  Party  have  betrayed 
the  true  instincts  and  affinities  of  their  political  character,  in  the 
course  they  have  taken  on  this  question.  The  ferocity  with  which 
they  have  denounced  one  of  the  most  legitimate,  reasonable,  or- 
derly, and  moderate  movements  ever  made  for  the  vindication  of 
popular  rights,  has  almost  equalled  that  with  which  the  worst  tory- 
ism  in  England  always  meets  the  first  indication  of  such  a  spirit 
on  tho  part  of  the  masses  enthralled  and  degraded  by  their  fetters 
of  force  and  aristocratic  law.  Following  so  closely  after  all  their 
*'  democratic"  professions  of  late  years,  this  question  has  acted 
upon  them  like  the  touch  of  the  spear  of  Ithuriel.  We  trust  that 
no  portion  of  this  history  will  be  forgotten  by  the  people/ 

Let  not  the  Free  Suffrage  party  of  Rhode  Island  be  dishearten- 
ed or  disorganized.  They  are  in  The  Right.  They  have  the  fuU 
sympathies  of  their  friends  and  brethren  elsewhere.  If  a  new 
constitution  is  now  offered  them,  with  as  free  a  sufirage,  and  as 
Cair  an  apportionment,  as  their  own,  let  them  accept  it — and  the 
whole  affair  will  be  their  substantial  triumph.  If  not,  let  them  re- 
peat their  recent  movement,  with  better  preparation  and  better 
men  in  their  prominent  places,  and  they  need  fear  nothing  from 
any  hireling  soldiers  with  which  they  may  be  menaced.  They 
must  and  will  succeed. 


BULWER. 

Ws  had  intended  to  present  in  our  present  number  a  sketch  of  the  personal  and  po- 
iitical  character  and  career  of  Bulwes,  one  of  the  most  decided  liberals  and  radicals 
of  England,  as  one  of  the  series  of  "Eminent  lAberala  in  Europe,*'  of  which  one 
has  been  giren  before,  (Christolphe  of  Sweden,)  and  of  which  others  will  follow  in  the 

-course  of  the  coming  year.  The  friend  who  had  undertaken  the  preparation  of  this 
paper  has  found  himself  unable  to  accomplish  it ;  and  as  we  know  of  no  other  indi- 
▼idual  similarly  competent  to  that  duty,  we. are  compelled  to  await  the  results  of  a 
correspondence  with  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  before  laying  before  our  readers 
tlie  article  in  contemplation.   In  the  mean  time,  we  do  not  omit  the  engraved  portrait 

.which  is  intended  to  accoqq}any  it,  though  tbas  compelled  to  give  it  without  the  ps^ 

.  per  which  it  was  intended  to  illustrate. 
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DvBnra  the  mootli  which  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  oar  last,  some  degree  of 
■faBprovement  has  taken  place  in  the  prospeet  of  commerda!  affairs.  This  has  princi* 
pallygrown  oat  of  the  nature  of  the  news  reoeiTed  from  aktoad.  A  great  and  im- 
portant change  had  taken  place  in  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  daUes  on 
most  articles  of  American  produce  hsTe  been  greatly  diminished.  This  was  receiTod 
as  an  earnest  of  a  greatly  improved  future  trade  between  the  two  conntries,  and  went 
far  to  rcTive  expectations  of  returning  activity  in  commerce ;  and  being  aocoraponied 
by  indicatioDB  that  the  political  differences  between  the  two  countries  were  in  a  fair 
ttain  of  amicable  settJement,  a  greatly  improved  feeling  was  produced  in  the  mar- 
kets, which  might  also  in  some  degree  have  been  ascribed  to  the  opening  of  the- 
canals  in  New  York,  releasing  large  quantities  of  produce,  and  carrying  back  a  fiur 
amount  «f  merchandise— the  spring  purchases  of  die  country  dealers.  These  facts 
fciled,  however,  to  create  any  material  rise  in  the  prices  of  produce  or  goods  gener- 
ally ;  tte  demand  for  the  former  being  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  rates, 
in  the  face  of  receipts.  The  business  doing  is  very  healthy  on  a  cash  basis,  but  has 
been  far  from  large. 

Money  with  the  baidis  has  been  plentiiul,  and  they  have  with  difficulty  found  the 
proper  description  of  paper  to  employ  their  funds.  Remittances  from  the  country 
have,  however,  been  procured  with  dfficulty,  and  a  vast  number  of  debts  have  been 
eompromised  on  the  part  of  those  merchants  depending  upon  realising  their  ootstand* 
ing  accounts.  The  exports  of  produce  from  the  South  have  decreased,  diminishing 
lbs  supply  of  foreign  bills,  which  has  been  very  moderate,  and  the  rates  have  conse- 
quently advanced.  The  transactions  for  the  packet  of  the  16th  were  not  large,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  firmness  of  holders,  and  the  indisposition  of  purchasers  to 
meet  the  demands  of  drawers ;  and  the  rates  closed  firm  at  the  following  figures :— 

JVbv.  15.  Jtfardkl.  April!.         Ksyl.  Uaglt,      fmr. 

Londoa 10  ft      10| ...8   ft       Q| 5fa  7|....6   a       7^ Ma      ^....97-10 

France....  5  90  aS« 5  97^ a 9  Mft.... 6  371  a— ..5  SS   a5  97...ft  M  aSSS  ....9  80 

Amitenlam    401  a     40| VA%     40  ....    S8|a3M..  Stta      SO..    SMa     N|.... 

Kabug..    S»4     SM 35fa     3H"«*    S4{a85  ..  Mi  a     »  ..    15  a     »{.... 

AfBiMB....    78{a     78f 76|  a     77....    75| a 76|. .  7ft{  a     75^..    7S  a     70|.... 

These  are  rates  for  60  day  bUh,  the  interest  for  which  period,  added  to  the  price, 
gives  the  true  rate  of  exchange,  which  is  about  par  on  London.  The  disposition  of 
eatehange  to  rise  has  induced  caution  among  moneyed  men  to  some  extent. 

fitoveral  bnnk  iailnree  have  taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  two  of  thank 
being  free  boiks,  and  one  Safety  Fund  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  is  a  natnnl 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  revulsion  of  business,  and  must  continue  until  thn 
redundant  capital  is  purged  from  the  bankiug  business  of  the  Union.  In  order  U» 
show  the  force  of  the  storm  which  has  overtaken  the  credit  system,  we  have,  wiUk 
patient  research,  compiled  a  table  of  the  capital  of  all  the  banks  that  failed  throogb> 
out  the  year  1841,  with  the  outstanding  circulation  and  specie  held  by  each  at  the 
time  of  failure.  Although  we  denominate  them  all  as  foiled,  yet  in  some  cases  they 
have  voluntarily  wound  up  without  dishonoring  their  liabilities.  This  has  been  the 
case  with  the  United  States  Bank  in  New  York,  the  New  York  Banking  Company, 
the  Bank  of  Attica,  and  one  or  two  others.  These  banks  have  all  stopped  since  the 
Ist  of  January,  1841,  and  in  nearly  every  instaneetha  capital  has  been  entirely  lost :— 

Capital,  Cibculatioh,  aid  Sncn  or  Baiocs  that  BAvt  VAii.sn  w  ni  Unnn  Stavbs 

»  1841. 

XtmYmka^f^Vmd.  CapiiaL  CtradMon,  SpetU. 

Wavne  County  Bank. $100,000 $144,9M $4^11 

Bank  of  BaflUo 900,000 109,000 10438 

CommerrialBaidtde 400,000 ,....940,870 40,986 

gftyBank  do 400,000 968,999  ..-. 98,S4D 

Commerciil  Bank,  Otwego 990,000 910,006 6J66 

"  "      NewVoric 900,000 19i;S70 9?464 

.Chntoa  CoDiit^  Bank. 900,000 199,016 1I,9I« 

Lafcyette  Bank 000,000... 04,684. MBIT 

LewiB  ConntfT  Bank. 100,000 ir,794 oJmI 

NWateTTlutBttk. ISO^OOO 11MI6. Iljwt 


4» 
9ft 
6» 
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Snt  York  Free  Banks.  CnittA.  Ctrcmtatum.  Sfteit, 

BankafWeausmN.Ytirk,  Rochester....  1«),000 83,158 11,579 

Binghampum  Bank 200,000 S8,18A 0,%53 

Phenif  Bulk,  Buffalo 100,000 S7,480 S,9S0 

Bank  of  America,  fittflklo. .^...100.000 87,480 M^O 

Erie  County  Bank 200,000 W,IW 19,5t7 

Cattatangus  County  Bank 100,000 99,900 7,140 

Bank  of  Commeroe,  Bnlialo. 100,000 108,575 18,760 

Bank  of  Lodi 100,000 40,012 1,315 

Mechanics' Bank,  Buffalo 100,000 04,390 0,158 

United  States  Bank,  BuflUo. 100,000 49,227 9,037 

Union  Bank,  Buffalo 100,000 40,100 7,887 

MerohanU' Exchange  Bank,  Buffalo 285.00D 111,095 10,953 

Stacen  island  Bank 148,300 85,700 1,605 

AUeghany  County  Bank 100,000 29,750 4,680 

St.  Lawrence  County  Bank 136,675 166,642 16,442 

Jami-sBank 106,000 57,090 3,860 

Bankof  Olean. 100,000 112,070 3,580 

'Washington  Bank 100,000 14,025 2,520 

Clinton  Bank,  N«w  York 100,000 22,662 1,220 

Fanners' Bank,  Orleans 299,180 85,097 14,400 

Farmets*  A  Mechanics' Bank,  Rochester.  1 00,000 88,900 7,191 

Bsnkofthe  United  Status  in  New  Ycrk.. 200,000 140,000 263,774 

Bank  of  Amatenlam 100,085 30.500 2,916 

New  York  BanUng  Company 352,745^ ..104,800 16,364 

Bank  of  Attica 100,000 13,917 3,000 

United  Sutes  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.. 85,000,000 11,223,698. 2,171,729 

GiiardBank....: 5,000,000 766,175 1)5,800 

Schuylkill  Bank 1,000,000 100,000 60,000 

Bank  of  Phiiadelphia 2,100,000 187,518 942,707 

Bank  of  Penn Township 460,440 18,290 65,674 

Mechanics*  Bank 1,400,000 137,473 44.811 

Moyamensing  Bank 250,000 168,890 48.760 

Manufactarers' and  Mechanics' Bank..     401.300 119,625 20,908 

TowandaBank 100,000 40,000 5,000 

Planters' Bank,  Georgia. 535,500 164,747 100,090 

Central  Railroad,    "    2,016,359 «     209,320 05,820 

Merchants' Bank,  New  Orleans 1,000,000 29,025 334,790 

Imprarement  Bank,        "  l,52b,]69 502,635 17,018 

Exchange  **  **  968,763 257,815 104,251 

Atchaiklaya      "  **  788,990 378,210 72,274 

Orleans  *'  "  494,700 108,760 111,960 

OhioBanks 2,377,169 2,130,000 498,290 

Bute  Bank,  lUinois 3.446,125 8,105,615 529,640 

Real  EsUte  Bank,  Arkansas 2,030,000 009,065 403,030 

Bank  of  Bennington,  Vermont 87,730 49,730 3,260 

$67,036,206 $23,577,752....'. $5,696,084 

This  gives  the  astonishing  sum  of  nearly  $70,000,000  of  bank  capital  that  has  ceased 
to  exist  within  the  year,  withdrawing  from  circalation  in  round  numbers  $34,000,000, 
and  throwing  into  the  channels  of  business  $5,600,000  of  specie.  The  circulation  of 
all  the  banks  in  the  Union  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1841,  including  the  free  banks  of 
New  York  and  the  United  Sutes  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  amounted  to  $121,405,198, 
and  the  specie  $35,034,616.  The  circulation  of  the  banks  still  in  operation  has  beea 
reduc<>d  about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  specie  remains  nearly  the  same.  This  will  give 
the  following  as  the  state  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  Union  at  this  moment  :-> 

Cireulatimi.  Shjieeie. 

Circulation,  Jan.  1641 $191,405,198 $85,034,510 

*•         of  banks  since  failed 23,489,996 

«  <«  in  operation,  10  per  ct.  reduction..  0,802,520 88,942,918 5,086,998 

Total  capita]  now  existing $902,706,427 $88,222,680 .$20,347,993 

"     Jan.  1841 317,642,692 121,605,108 85,086,510 

1840 358,462,692 106,968,572 83,105.150 

1839 327,132JI2 135,170,995 45,183,678 

1838 317,636,778 116,138,910 85,164,112 

1837 290,772,091 149,185,890 87,015,800 

1836 251,875,292 140.801,088 40,019,594 

1835 231,250,887 108,699,695 48,937,690 

1834 900,005,960 06,839,570 ■ 

This  table  presents  the  fact  that  the  circulation  is  less  now  than  at  any  period 
since  1833,  and  the  bank  capital  is  nearly  t^e  same  as  in  1837.  As  circulation  forms 
the  chief  medium  of  profit  to  banks,  it  is  cTident  that,  with  so  reduced  a  circulation^ 
eren  the  amount  of  capital  now  employed  in  banking  must  be  far  from  profitable  ;— 
hence  the  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  bank  stocks  in  the  market.  If  we  sup^ 
pose  that  all  the  banks  in  operation  in  1836  paid  dividends  averaging  6  per  cent.,  the 
amoont  was  $15,000,000.     The  probability  is  that  the  gron  dividends  for  the  past 
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year  hare  not  exceeded  $6,000,000.  This  Ion  of  capital  and  the  falling  off  of  diri- 
dends  have  dried  up  one  source  of  the  accumulation  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  thone 
capiulists  from  whom  the  demand  for  public  securities  is  mostly  derived,  and  there- 
fore hate  had  an  influence  upon  their  prices.  The  depreciation  on  the  bank  capital 
•till  in  operation  will  average  30  per  cent.,  equal  to  a  loss  of  $87,600,000.  In  State 
stocks,  the  depreciation  at  the  present  market  prices  is  $I00,400/)00.  In  company 
atoeks  of  various  descriptions  it  is  $75,300,000,  and  in  real  estate  it  may  be  estimated 
at  $300,000,000.   These  sums  brought  together  make  an  immense  item,  as  follows : — 

LottofbMikc^talbyfkilure ♦!?'2!'2S 

u  a  deprodation ••....... ,,,..9ifi00,UOO 

LoMoa  State  Stock  " 'S'KJI'XS 

«*     oompany  **  75,300,000 

«    rauSute  «  .300,00(MWO 

Total  low  of  capital .' $730,MM«ft 

In  many  cases  these  items  run  one  into  the  other.  For  instance :  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  Bank  was  invested  in  State  and  company  stocks  and  real  esUte,  and 
the  depreciation  of  those  annihilated  the  capital  of  the  bank.  (While  this  operation 
has  been  going  on,  the  profits  of  trade  have  been  very  small,  and  tl|e  accamulatioa 
of  capital  from  all  quarters  has  not  been  equal  to  the  loss  nominally  sustained.)  Yet, 
afler  all,  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  is  far  greater  at  this  moment  than  when 
those  paper  bubbles  were  m  their  prime.  They  were  evidently  the  means  by  which 
the  property  of  the  producing  classes  was  drawn  into  the  coffers  of  the  stockholders. 
As  above  stated,  the  dividends  upon  bank  capital  in  1836-7  was  15  to  $18,000,000. 
This  was  ultimately  actually  paid  by  the  working  classes,  who  at  the  same  time  were 
paying  $13,000,000  per  annum  interest  on  State  loans,  making  the  enormous  tax  of  two 
dollars  per  head  on  every  soul  in  the  United  States.  From  the  bank  tax  the  mass  have 
in  a  great  measure  been  relieved,  and  to  some  extent  of  that  to  meet  State  indebted- 
ness. The  loss  of  paper  wealth  is  therefore  a  gain  to  the  country  at  large,  bat  it 
operates  immediately  to  prevent  a  demand  for  public  securities,  because  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  these  investments.  Hence 
the  continued  fall  of  stocks,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  on  the  most  im- 
doubted  securities — even  the  7  per  cent,  loan  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  a  former  number  we  stated  that  many  new  loans  were  about  to  be  put  upon  the 
market,  viz.,  $3,500,000  of  the  $11,500,000  six  percent.  loan  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authorized  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  $1,000,000  of  the  $3,500/XX)  ao- 
thorised  at  the  late  session  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  7  per  tsent.  city  loan.  For 
the  U.  States  stock,  after  proposals  had  been  advertised  the  legal  time,  it  was  found 
that  no  bids  had  been  received  except  for  about  $4OO/)0O  on  Boston  account  at  near 
par.  Of  coarse,  no  other  result  could  have  been  expected  while  the  finances  of  the 
Government  are  in  such  confusion,  with  a  revenue  deficient  near  $]0,000/XX)  per  ann., 
no  definite  system  adopted,  and  a  powerful  fiwtion  bent  upon  creating  a  permanent  na- 
tional debt  by  giving  away  the  revenues  from  the  public  lands  and  diminishing  the  cus- 
toms revenue  by  protective  duties — at  the  same  time  that  a  N.  York  7  per  cent,  stock 
was  offering  upon  the  market.  The  latter  was  taken  up  slowly  by  small  capiulists 
to  the  extent  of  about  $600,000,  and  the  remainder  was  then  taken  mostly  on  foreign 
account  by  two  leading  Wall  street  houses.  Of  the  remaining  $2,500,000,  $1,500,- 
000  it  is  understood  will  be  taken  by  the  banks,  in  view  of  the  temporary  loan  ex- 
pired in  March  last.  This  state  of  affairs  clearly  shows  how  little  money  is  seeking 
permanent  securities  for  investment,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  every  disposi- 
tion to  realize  upon  the  stocks  bearing  low  rates  of  interest,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice,  an  event  not  likely  soon  to  happen — although,  from 
cavses  hinted  at  in  the  fore  part  of  this  article,  a  nominal  rise  has  been  effected  in 
some  descriptions.  In  order  to  show  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  we  aimex 
quotations  up  to  the  departure  of  the  last  packet,  as  follows: — 

Paraas  or  Lsadiro  Stocks  in  ths  Nbw  York  Makkbt. 

Raf.   RtdeemoMt.   Aug,  BO.     i9»e.  31.    Ftb.  IS.    Awnt  \.    Jtfay  1.      ATayH 

Uiulad  State*. 5^ 1844. ...100   a  lOM.. 961  a  97.. 96 a  97.. 90   a  95.. 93  a  97.. 96   a  97 

**         **      6 1844 — 97| a 971.97 a 99.. 90   a 97. .97 a 97. .961  a  100 

New  YorkStato... .6  ...... i860.. ..100  a  I00i..86{a87{.79a80..80  a 86. .90 a 93. .Wf  a 91 
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Rat».    RtdumahU.    Amg.30.      Dtc.il.    Fnh.15.    Anrilh    ilfay  1.      May  14. 

N.YorkStaie M ....fliia   91  ..76   a  77  .71  t  73.. TfiJ  a  78.-83  a  85.. 85    a  85J 

"      <'        **    ....5 1845....  93   a   95  ..8S   a  86  .80  a  87. .85    a 90..— a 90.  .881  a  UO 

"      «        '«    ....5 1846.. ..93   &   95.85    a8fl  .80  a87.  .85   a  90..— a  90.. 88}  a  90 

*'    *«        "    ....5 1847....  93    a    95, .85   a  86  .80  a87..85   a90..- a90..88|a  90 

**      "        «*    ....* 1850....  91    a   93  ..85    a86  .68a71.  .78   a79..— a»4..8a   a83 

"      "        "    ....5 1855....  86   a   87  ..76ia77  .68 a  72.  .77    a 774.82  a  83.  .82   a  83 

"      "        "    ..,.5 1858....  88    a   86J..76{a77  .68a71..774  a  —  .Wa83..82   a  8J 

**      "        "    ....4* 1849.. ..-75   a   77  ..70   a75.— a— ..—    a—  .76a78.67    a  77 

"      "    City  ....5 fire 84i  a    85^. .77    a79  .72a76..77    a  7H  .83a84..79    a  80 

"      "        *f    ....5 water...  84ia   854..76ia774.77  a78..77   a 78  .84  a 85.. 791  a  bO 

**      **   bondi 6  lyear....  —    a  100  ..96   a  97  .96a(i8..98   a  99  .— a99.  .8^}  a  99^ 

Brooklyn  City 6 80    •'  100al05  ..85   a90  .90a92..90   a  95  .—  a— ..90   a  97 

PenniylTania 5 79  a    60  ..37    a  58  .44a49..32  a  33  .— a48..45   a  46 

Ohio 6 1850 94  a  95  ..73   a76  .68a70..53    a  53^.— a  72. .76   a  78 

" 6 1856 94a   95  ..72   a  73  .67a68..52   a63  .70  a  71.. 75*  a  77 

" 6 1858 94  a   95  ,.72   a  73  .67  a  68.. 52   a  53  .70  a  71.. 75*  a  77 

** 6 1860 94a   05  ..72    •  73  .67a68..52   a  53  .— a— ..75ia77 

*• 5 1850 84a   85  ..60   a  70  .—  a—..—   a—  .  — a56..65   a  70 

Kentucky 6 84  a   85  ..70   a73  .67a68..67   a  70  ,— a82i.77    a  77^ 

...•••■•..6  •  .bonda 4  b. .■••   "^a  —~  . .^^   a  -~  .—  a ~~. «^   a  — •  .—  a  — *. .  —   a  •^ 

Alabama,  dollar 5 1866 —a    —  ..40    a50  .50  a  55. .50    a—  .—  a— ..50    a  60 

Arkanaas,* 0....25yn 59  a    63  ..27    a45  .35a45..—   a—  .-a— ..25    a  30 

Indiana,* Bterling... 5  ...... 56  a   57  ..19    a3d  .20  a  21..  17*  a  17*.  19  a  19}.  18^  a  19 

"         doUar 5 — .- 55  a    55i..l9^  a  19^.19  a  20..l7(a  17(.20  a  2I..19   a  19^ 

niinoit/storlinff  ....6 I860 —a   —  ..-^    a—  .—  a—..—   a— ..—  a—..—    a  — 

"    dollar. b^  rn,6 1860 S6a   56|..19i  a  20  .— a— ..20   a  22..— a —..17^  a  18 

"    iterling 6...;..l8i'0 —a   —  ..—   a—  .—  a— ..14   aUJ..— a— ..—   a  — 

"    dollar 6 1870 55  a   55^..I9*  a  19^.18  a  19..19}  a  20..18  a  18{.16i  a  16| 

Those  States  marked  thus*  nave  niled  in  their  interest. 

This  presents  a  great  rise  in  the  Talae  of  stocks,  from  the  lowest  point  of  depression, 
vhich  was  in  the  middle  of  February.  The  improvement  is  more  particalariy  appa- 
rent in  the  stocks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  has  been  on  an  average  16  per  cent., 
with  a  firm  market  and  still  tending  upwards.  If  we  look  back  a  little  at  the  events 
of  the  past  year,  we  may  clearly  trace  this  improvement  to  the  actn  of  the  last  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  list  of  prices  given  under  date  of  August  30, 
are  those  at  which  the  values  had  been  sustained,  under  the  hopes  that  Congress  at 
the  extra  session  would  do  something  to  relieve  the  indebted' States.  The  great 
movement  to  eifect  that  object  was  the  passage  of  the  land  distributioif  bill,  which 
was  done  during  the  latter  part  of  August ;  no  sooner,  however,  had  that  bill  become 
a  law,  than  its  uiter  inefficiency  was  felt  in  the  market,  and  stocks  began  to  decline, 
until  they  reached  the  low  rates  quoted  under  date  of  Dec.  31.  In  that  time  New 
York  State  stocks  had  fallen  10  to  15  per  cent,  under  the  heavy  and  constant  sales 
of  stocks  loaned  to  the  Erie  Rail  Road — at  home  New  York  stocks  are  always  the 
most  desirable,  and  when  they  fell  to  such  a  degree  it  is  no  wottder  that  other  stock 
felt  the  influence,  even  to  a  greater  extent.  On  the  1st  of  January,  six  States  became 
delinquent,  in  their  interest.  This  had  a  prodigious  eifect  abroad,  where  but  little 
distinction  is  made  between  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  different  Slates  to  pay. 
Not  only  did  all  demand  for  American  stocks  cease,  but  a  great  disposition  to  sell 
was  evinced,  and  prices  fell  to  the  low  rates  quoted  in  the  middle  of  February — about 
that  time,  however,  New  York  changed  her  financial  policy.  It  was  decided  to  issue 
DO  more  State  stock  than  $3,500,000,  a  sum  merely  sufficient  to  discharge  the  claims 
upon  the  State,  and,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  sufficiency  of  the  revenues,  a  tax 
of  one  mill  per  dollar  was  levied  to  raise  the  additional  sum  of  $600,000,  in  order  that 
the  means  of  the  State  to  meet  all  claims  upon  it  might  be  beyond  all  cavil.  Among* 
all  the  extravagance,  accumulation  of  debt,  repudiation,  and  dishonor,  which  had 
overtaken  the  several  States  of  the  federal  Union,  this  was  the  first  indication  of 
ability  and  willingness  to  pay.  Its  eficct  upon  American  credit  abroad  and  at  home 
was  immense.  It  burst  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  through  thick  mtsts  of  dishonor  and 
repudiation  that  surrounded  and  obscured  our  national  credit,  and  revived  the  almost 
extinguished  confidence  in  American  honor.  Capitalists  abroad  could  not  be  brought 
to  believe,  that  any  member  of  a  confederacy  of  which  New  York  was  one  would 
deliberately  set  aside  iu  debts.  They  reasoned  that  when  the  panic  supposed  to 
exist  here,  growing  out  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  iniquitous  banking  system,  and 
possibly  influenced  by  war  apprehensions,  should  have  passed  away,  that  the  people 
would  recover  their  energy  and  sense  of  right,  and  pay  their  debts  to  the  last  dollar. 
The  example  of  New  York  was  taken  as  the  harbinger  of  Rich  a  state  of  things — 


